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What Is Field Theory?' 


John Levi Martin 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Field theory is a more or less coherent approach in the social sciences 
whose essence is the explanation of regularities in individual action 
by recourse to position vis-à-vis others. Position in the field indicates 
the potential for a force exerted on the person, but a force that 
impinges “from the inside" as opposed to external compulsion. Mo- 
tivation is accordingly considered to be the paramount example of 
social structure:in action, as opposed to a residue of chance or free- 
dom. While field theory is often castigated for its necessarily tau- 
tological definition, this may be far more of an advantage than a 
defect. Field theory offers social scientists a combination of analyt- 
ical insight and attention to the concrete; further, the implicit def- 
inition of *explanation" that it brings is one that, unlike conventional 
sociological definitions, is internally consistent and in accord with 
everyday usage. 


THE PASSING CRISIS IN WESTERN SOCIOLOGY 


Surveying the state of Western sociology at the dawn of the new millen- 
nium, what is most striking and perhaps troubling is the absence of the- 
oretical crisis: even the most sour doomsayer cannot in good conscience 
point to any signs that there is a deep theoretical rupture or confusion in 
academic sociology as it currently stands, nor is there reason to suspect 
crisis looming in the near future. What has happened to the “perpetual 
youth” supposedly granted the social sciences (Weber [1904] 1949, p. 104) 


! I have profited from the rancorous discussions of the Highland Park Colloquium on 
Theory, Methods, and Beer. I would also like to thank Neil Fligstein, Matt George, 
Ann Mische, and the reviewers for their probing criticisms that greatly increased the 
coherence of the argument, though all called for a more complete theoretical specifi- 
cation than I was able to provide Finally, one can only acknowledge the loss of Pierre 
Bourdieu—it seems impossible to adequately describe how great a loss this is for the 
social sciences. Direct correspondence to John Levi Martin, Department of Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin, 1180 Observatory Drive, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 


JLMartin@ssc.wisc.edu 
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that would forbid them from settling down into a consensual holding 
pattern? 

It is not that the fundamental problems in social analysis have been 
resolved, namely (1) the absence of a clear criterion as to what constitutes 
good theory (some frequently heard, but frequently incompatible, stan- 
dards are prediction of future states, parsimony, explanation of variance, 
reproducible intervention, intuitive accessibility, and the ability to sponsor 
generative research); (2) uncertainty as to the ontological status of key 
theoretical elements, not the least of which is society; and (3) frequent 
translation of social and political disagreements into seemingly scientific 
disputes regarding matters of fact. And yet all is quiet on the theoretical 
front. 

I argue that this quiet has resulted from two seemingly welcome, but 
deeply pernicious, trends: (1) widespread agreement to compromise on 
both false and true dualisms alike and (2) theoretical inflation. Regarding 
the first, it has been common for recent discussions of practically any 
conventional opposition (the list includes but is not limited to macro/micro, 
social/individual, nature/nurture, static/dynamic, structure/agency, quan- 
titative/qualitative) to conclude with a resounding verdict of *both." Both 
the individual and the social are important determinants of X, Y, and Z. 
Without belittling the wisdom of such statements, such facile solutions 
(which Goldstone [1991, p. 49] terms “wishy-washy”) seem to allow the 
instantaneous dissolving of what for centuries have been understood as 
profound antinomies; perhaps more than the words “both” and “and” are 
required before we break off into small groups and celebrate, akin to the 
"mutual reconciliation societies" that Marx ([1843] 1977, p. 88) saw in 
Hegel’s understanding of “contradictions.” 

Some, indeed most, of these dualisms may have been meaningless from 
the start; if the claims below are accepted, “structure” and “agency” would 
be one. In that case, a “both/and” approach, no matter how theoretically 
elegant (e.g., Sewell 1992) only furthers the hypostatization of meaningless 
terminology. Others may be theoretically unproductive or ambiguous (e.g., 
social/individual), yet tap fundamental questions that inspired the devel- 
opment of sociological thought in the first place. The tension between 
individual- and social-level understandings—the former intuitively ac- 
cessible to our “first person” understandings in terms of motivations and 
constraints, the latter satisfying the scientific yearning for a wholly “third 
person” explanation—has been one of the most productive tensions in 
sociological theory, even if it is in principle irresolvable. A premature 
defusing of this tension robs us of an important incentive to theorize, 
bringing us to the second point. 

This widespread détente has led to the promotion of what would oth- 
erwise be seen as important empirical generalizations, or statements re- 
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garding the scopes and conditions of such generalizations, to the status 
not only of “theories,” but even theories worthy of names written in title 
case (the ideational equivalent of a named chair). Since both structure 
and agency are present in, say, social movements, there is little need to 
consider whether a theory as grand and as deliberately indifferent to 
intentionality as that of Marx and Engels is correct; the word “theory” 
then becomes available for more modest—and more promising—inves- 
tigations. But if every case of successful data analysis becomes a theory, 
and only successful analyses see the light of day, we are destined to a 
seemingly endless proliferation of theories. Indeed, it might be better to 
replace the word “theory” in such cases with “work group” or “cluster” 
(in Terry Clark’s [1973] sense), or even “my career.” 

Unfortunately, Pierre Bourdieu’s seminal work—or at least, the intro- 
ductions to such work—may have led field theory to become associated 
with the resolution of such dualisms and to be lumped in with what I 
am arguing are either premature defusings of important tensions or new- 
found alliances between imaginary opponents. I make the case that field 
theory is something quite different that has the potential to yield general 
but nontrivial insights into questions rightly deemed theoretical and to 
organize research in a productive fashion. Finally, field theory allows for 
the rigorous reflexivity that is necessary in all cases in which sociology 
attempts large-scale political and institutional analyses. 

I begin by sketching the essences of field theory most generally, ac- 
knowledging its weaknesses and indeterminacies, and critically analyzing 
the degree to which field theory is applicable to the social world. I briefly 
discuss the major variants of field theory in the social sciences and high- 
light their common elements. I then argue that each of these has an 
important contribution for the social sciences. I conclude by suggesting 
that recent advances in one branch of field theory may be generalizable 
and that this gives us the possibility of joining the analytic insights given 
by field theory to a more grounded line of research. 


ESSENCES OF FIELD THEORY 
Some Characteristics of Field Theory 


I will argue that there is a sufficiently distinct core to field theory, both 
in the social sciences and in other sciences, to warrant its being considered 
an approach or a family of approaches (also see Mey 1972). Field theory 
stems from the physical sciences; while there are a number of different 
fields, and theories of each have varied over the course of their devel- 
opment, the best model of intellectually rigorous field theory would be 
classical (nonrelativistic) electromagnetism, though the important features 
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here are found in similar systems (Newtonian gravitation has much in 
common with field theory, but only Einstein's theory of general relativity 
actually technically gave it a field theoretic form [Hesse 1970, p. 226]. 

Field theories really took the basic form of the fluid mechanics devel- 
oped in the 18th century, in which equations linked a *flow"—or potential 
for transmitted force—to spatial coordinates, but applied this form to 
situations where no fluid could be found; examples are motion induced 
by gravity, electricity, or magnetism (Hesse 1970, p. 181; Rummel 1975, 
p. 26; also cf. Kóhler 1947, p. 127). I will follow general use and employ 
the term “field theory” to denote only those theories that do not involve 
a clearly existent substantial medium. Our discussion should begin with 
a careful examination of the characteristics of such field theories not be- 
cause the physical sciences are in general a good model for the social 
sciences, but because if field theory has distinctive characteristics, they 
may have been most apparent in this realm. An examination of classical 
electromagnetism suggests that field theory may be said to have the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 


1. It purports to explain changes in the states of some elements (e.g., 
a static field induces motion in a charged particle) but need not 
appeal to changes in states of other elements (i.e., *causes"). 

2. These changes in state involve an interaction between the field 
and the existing states of the elements (e.g., a particle of positive 
charge moves one way and one of negative charge another; see 
Maxwell [1891] 1954, p. 68; Koffka 1935, p. 42; Kóhler 1947, p. 
300). 

3. The elements have particular attributes that make them suscep- 
tible to the field effect (particles differ in the degree and direction 
of charge). 

4 The field without the elements is only a potential for the creation 
of force, without any existent force (Hesse 1970, p. 196). 

5. The field itself is organized and differential (Koffka 1935, p. 117). 
In other words, at any position the field is a vector of potential 
force and these vectors are neither identical nor randomly 
distributed. 


It is worth pointing out how utterly at odds such a conception is with 
the conventional understanding of causality in the social sciences. Ac- 
cording to this conception, elements have attributes, mutually exclusive 
attributes often being considered instances of a *variable." Relations be- 
tween elements are interpreted as by-products of relations between var- 
iables, and causality is said to exist when a change in state in one variable 
produced by external manipulation would impel a change in state in 
another variable. Causality follows a mental image of external impulsion 
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taken from classical mechanics (basically the conception of Hobbes), but 
recasts this in terms of variables, as opposed to substances (see Abbott 
1988b). 

Our current social science methods are almost uniformly based on such 
epistemological assumptions and consequently form an inventory of ways 
of linking variation in one attribute to variation in another (where the 
attributes belong to the same units). Since sociologists tend to be suspicious 
of things that do not vary—after all, sociology’s claim to a domain distinct 
from those of biology and psychology largely rested on the irreducibility 
of variation—this methodological imperative has generally been a con- 
genial one. But it is folly to go on to declare that the essence of explanation 
is explaining variation and that other approaches are nonscientific. 

Lieberson (1985) gives the hypothetical example of a sociologist at- 
tempting to understand why things fall. Methodologically acute, our so- 
ciologist assembles a set of different objects: a cannonball, a feather, a 
potato, and so on, and begins to drop them, measuring their acceleration 
downward. Linking this acceleration (the “dependent variable") to various 
attributes of the plummeting objects, such as volume, weight, composition, 
density (the *independent variables") our researcher may (if lucky) come 
up with a rather large R^ and conclude that he understands why things 
fall. 

“What is going on here? Something must be wrong if social researchers 
think that they have a full grasp of falling objects without ever invoking 
gravity." Lieberson (1985, p. 103) argues that this researcher has confused 
variation in the acceleration or accumulated velocity with the fact of 
acceleration itself—a constant and hence invisible to us. "What we get at 
is variation in the impact of the force. But we do not get at what the 
force is." 

Here Lieberson leaves matters, happy to have used this example to 
make an important point. But our researcher may, thus enlightened, now 
diligently go back to try to “get at" what this force is. Our researcher will 
not get very far. Few of us are Newtons, and even Sir Isaac did not feel 
that he had “gotten at” this force (jammer 1957, p. 137). Furthermore, it 
is safe to say that no living human being has ever really “gotten at" this 
force. But are then further efforts necessarily in vain? In between the 
bumbling foolishness of our researcher's first attempt, and the most so- 
phisticated science in human history, lies field theory. 

It was a protofield theory—including the postulation of an invisible 
*occult force"—that was able to explain regularities in acceleration due 
to gravity, both on earth and in the heavens. Field theory posits an en- 
veloping gravitational field that we can neither see nor measure except 
via its effects, and instead of trying to maximize explained variance, 
proceeds by assuming in principle a perfectly simple determination. As 
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Ernst Cassirer said, “Galileo did not discover the law of falling bodies by 
collecting arbitrary observations of sensuously real bodies, but by defining 
hypothetically the concept of uniform acceleration" (Cassirer [1923] 1953, 
p. 354). Interestingly, this obsession with the distinctiveness of Galileo's 
method’—and even more with Cassirer’s treatment of it—lies at the heart 
of field theory in the social sciences. (Cassirer influenced both Bourdieu 
and Lewin, and Lewin was in turn the influence for most other field 
theorists. Lewin cites the above passage in his tribute to Cassirer, from 
whom he took a course in philosophy [Lewin (1949) 19995, p. 32; see also 
Marrow 1969, p. 9]. 

Of course, one may be inspired by the approach of a scientist in another 
discipline without claiming that it is profitable to adopt as a guiding vision 
portions of another science. Yet field theorists have evidently believed 
that the above five distinctive points, transferred to the realm of social 
theory, are not only meaningful but helpful. I discuss each and its ap- 
plication to the social world in turn. 


Explication of the Points with Reference to Social Phenomena 


The first point was that field theory purports to explain changes in the 
states of some elements but involves no appeal to changes in states of 
other elements (““causes”; see Mey 1972, p. 7). Instead, one makes reference 
to a characteristic of the field in the position occupied by some element. 
This characteristic of the space is usually seen as a vector (Hesse 1970, 
p. 192), whatever it is called (*valence" in Lewin's [19995] terminology; 
“slope” or “gradient” in Spiegel [1961]). This type of explanation is clearly 
foreign to sociology—it is difficult to persuade others that one is able to 
explain, say, occupational mobility by making recourse to the fact that 
nothing else is changing. Yet we very well know that there are certain 
forms of upward mobility that are built into certain careers and in fact 
we expect that such mobility will tend to take place for persons in a 
certain position so long as “nothing happens." 

The second point was that these changes in state involve an interaction 


? It is quite significant that this example of the inability for generalizing techniques to 
understand gravity was first used by Lewin ((1931] 1999a); it was also used by Brandt 
(1952, p. 47) in the first major introduction of field theory to the social sciences. For 
other field theoretic discussions of the importance of this example, see Mey (1972, pp. 
92, 239). Interestingly, Galileo's own impatience with field theories and their “occult 
properties" led him to castigate Kepler for believing the old "puerilities" of Ptolemy 
and Aquinas and linking the tides to the—obviously impossible—influence of the moon 
(Hesse 1970, pp. 126—27). But by conceiving of gravity as akin to magnetic lines of 
force, Kepler used this phenomenon of the tides to conceive of celestial gravity as a 
general attractive force (Jammer 1957, pp. 83, 89) 
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between the field and the existing states of the elements (Verschuur 1993, 
p. 101). The closely related third point was that the elements have par- 
ticular attributes that make them susceptible to the field effect; the "force" 
that impinges upon some object in a field is a function both of the field 
effect, and of some characteristic of the object itself. Thus massless bodies 
remain unaffected by a gravitational field. There is no field known to 
physics that affects all particles; similarly, the mere existence of some class 
of persons who are not susceptible to a social field effect does not disprove 
the claims regarding the existence of the field. However, it must be possible 
to specify a priori which types of persons will be susceptible, just as we 
can say in advance that some substances will and others will not be 
affected by a magnetic field. 

The fourth point was that the field without the elements is only a 
potential for the creation of force, without any existent force (Brandt 1952, 
p. 180). Thus the field explains the otherwise inexplicable transfer of 
energy to an element that is not necessarily in contact with any other 
element. Consequently, field theory is generally applicable for cases in 
which the alternative form of explanation involves action at a distance, 
a form of explanation that has generally been treated with suspicious 
dislike by Western (in contrast to Eastern, especially Chinese) science 
(Needham 1981, p. 14; though see Hesse 1970, p. 187). While the dis- 
tinction may seem like hair splitting, a field replaces the idea of action at 
a distance, in which X somehow directly affects some V that it does not 
touch, with a purely local explanation (see Maxwell 1954, p. 70; see also 
the discussion of Koffka 1935, p. 41). The field directly induces a potential 
energy in Y; the presence of a continuous medium like a fluid is sufficient 
but not necessary for such local action (here I rely on Schwinger et al. 
[1998, pp. 2-5]; Hesse [1970, pp. 195, 201]; or cf. Maxwell [1954, pp. ix, 
67], Mey [1972, p. 8). Although X may somehow «cause" or anchor the 
field, we do not say that X itself affects Y. The potential for force is in 
the field, not in the magnet (Verschuur 1993, p. 98; cf. Marrow 1969, p. 
31). 

As a consequence, the field itself is not directly measurable; its existence 
can only be proved by its effects (Rummel 1975, p. 27). Because of this, 
and the more general Western discomfort with any explanation not ul- 
timately reducible to hard particles whamming into one another, analysts 
generally only propose field theories when they have run out of other 
options. (Newton is the classic example in physics, but it was a similar 
need that led to Gestalt theory, as we shall see below.) 

The last point was that the field itself is organized and differential 
(Brandt 1952, p. 183). The field may frequently be seen in topological 
terms of some sort, since its variations may be understood as variations 
in the strength and direction of motion induced in a particle. Thus at any 
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point, then, the field consists of a slope (a gradient) down which an object 
will “roll” (cf. Gibson 1986, pp. 151—52). In the social sciences, the field 
serves as some sort of representation for those overarching social regu- 
larities that may also be visualized (by competing theoretical orientations) 
as quasi-organisms, systems, or structures. 

Field theory, then, has several generic characteristics no matter what 
the domain of application. Consequently, it seems reasonable to evaluate 
the general strengths and weaknesses of field theory as an explanatory 
approach before proceeding to propose its use for the social sciences. Since 
the limitations and weaknesses of field theory have been pointed out 
before, I review them briefly, acknowledging their import but arguing 
that they are not sufficient to dissuade us from the project. 


LIMITATIONS OF FIELD THEORY 
Field Theory, Tautology, and Occultism 


Perhaps the biggest danger of field theory is a tendency toward tautology: 
—since fields are only known by their effects (see Hesse [1970], pp. 135, 
141 for a more subtle exposition), it is tempting to proliferate invisible 
fields that "explain" whatever it is that we otherwise cannot explain. For 
example, Faraday developed his idea of “lines of force” on the basis of 
experimental effects, and he developed the idea of a field on the basis of 
the patterns made by iron filings on paper under which magnets were 
placed (Verschuur 1993, pp. 82—83, 99). In this case, the parsimony and 
(after Maxwell) theoretical consistency of the posited field was sufficient 
to justify its theoretical use (Hesse 1970, p. 202). In other cases, however, 
we may judge the field theory proposed neither simpler than the data it 
is supposed to explain, nor to have sufficient intuitive accessibility? But 
even when field theories have incontestable explanatory power, they have 
frequently been opposed because they violate the assumptions of the mech- 
anistic materialism that was the largely dominant metaphysics in the early 
modern scientific West (see Burtt 1927). 

The most important of these assumptions is that all creation or trans- 
mission of force must be explicable in terms of contact—in Leibniz's 


* In Two Great Systems Galileo’s alter-ego asks his interlocutor (Simplicitus) about why 
things fall, and Simplicitus replies that everyone knows that, the answer is gravity. 
The former replies, “You should say that everyone knows that it is called gravity; but 
I do not question you about the name, but about the essence of the thing” (cited in 
Burtt 1927, p. 100) As suggested by this interchange, a field theory that only names 
the field cannot be considered a theory, but as Hesse (1970, p. 253, cf. p. 197) says, 
“The charge of untestability is not always a capital one, particularly not in the case 
of new theories which are establishing a new fundamental model.” 
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words, that *a body is never moved naturally, except by another body 
which touches it and pushes it" (Hesse 1970, pp. 106, 157—59).! Because 
field theories dispense with such mechanical contact, they are generally 
received with discomfort and with attempts to introduce substantial ethers 
that can more “scientifically” explain the observed effect. (Newton himself, 
unable to dismiss mechanistic criticisms of his conception of gravity, later 
added an “explanation” in terms of an ether composed of mutually re- 
pelling particles [Westfall 1977, p. 157].*) An ether differs from the fluids 
of fluid dynamics in being a medium that responds as if it were a fluid, 
but apparently has the ability to penetrate any other object (e.g., Huy- 
gens's proposed gravitational ether [Jammer 1957, pp. 114—15, cf. pp. 139, 
141]. Such ethers are clearly just as nebulous as the field and, unless one 
dogmatically holds that all that exists must be treated as substance, have 
no scientific virtues. They needlessly complicate without adding to the 
explanation. Indeed, sociology has had its share of such unproductive 
ethers, from Parsons's (1951) various media of exchange to the ubiquitous 
“power” of Foucault (1979). 

Even theorists applying field terminology to the social sciences (e.g., 
Brandt 1952, pp. 178, 180) admit that there is a potential problem in our 
inability to say exactly how some "force" is being transmitted. The fact 


* This idea goes back to Aristotle’s definition of local action (see Jammer 1957, pp 36, 
40, 60—62). While the West has generally been suspicious of all nonlocal effects, there 
have been periods in which action at a distance was considered theoretically acceptable 
(Hesse 1970, p 187) Gilbert's pioneering work on magnetism in 1600 led to the first 
such acceptance (Verschuur 1993, p. 38), Newton's work led to a further acceptance 
of the “occult” phenomenon of gravity, though he himself was troubled by the lack of 
mechanism. Newton in his Opticks, qu. 31, noting that material bodies seem to have 
"certain Powers, Virtues, or Forces by which they act at a distance," says, “These 
principles I consider not as Occult Qualities, supposed to result from the Specific Forms 
of things, but as General Laws of Nature, by which the things themselves are formed” 
(Newton [1730] 1952, pp. 401, 388; cf. Westfall 1977, p 141) Note that “occult quality” 
was a technical term of the Aristotelians to denote qualities that were hidden in bodies 
and were responsible for manifest effects, an explanatory practice Newton abhorred. 
In contrast, he meant that we know the qualities of the objects (e g., mass) but not 
why they lead to falling; “For these are manifest qualities, and their causes only are 
occult.” He reasonably points out that those who attempt to explain such forces (e.g., 
atomic attraction) with convenient mechanical claims such as “hooked atoms” are also 
inventing occult qualities. 

3 It has been suggested by those attentive to Newton’s appreciation of alchemical 
reasoning that this protest may have been more strategic than genuine, and that indeed, 
it was the magical notions associated with the Hermetic tradition that allowed Newton 
to go beyond the mechanical philosophy (for a discussion, see Cohen 1994, p 175). 


5 While Foucault’s detailing of the many precise mechanisms that fall under the um- 
brella of “power” might suggest a fluid mechanics, the ability of this power to penetrate 
all barriers suggests that it is more akin to an ether than to a mechanically explicable 
fluid. 
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that Newton also could not say exactly what kind of force produces 
acceleration is of little comfort.’ Of course, it may be tempting to stress 
the heuristic nature of all theoretical concepts; such a recourse is consid- 
ered epistemologically orthodox in the American sciences in general and 
sociology in particular due to the influence of the *operationalism" of Percy 
Bridgman (see Cartwright 1987). 

But such a defense might be counterproductive and indeed undermine 
some of the coherence of field theory, which was, in the social sciences 
(as we shall see) largely derived from a general scientific trend in early 
ZOth-century Germany that insisted that scientific theory had to “get at” 
the real world, not simply rearrange observations. This “getting at” the 
real world implied that the terms of the theory had to be intuitively 
accessible (anschaulich) as referring to a world we could understand and 
inhabit. (For the importance of Anschaulichkeit in the case of physics, 
see the classic work by Forman [1984]. The fact that field theory was 
rooted in this style of thought, which Harwood (1993) has called “com- 
prehensive," means that it is less than coherent to defend field theory by 
an appeal to heuristic (Ushenko 1958, p. 89). 

We are left with an apparent problem: field theory relies on something 
of uncertain ontological status, at least in the Western tradition where 
things that are real have to possess the properties of extension and mass. 
Such objects allow for explanation to proceed by a series of local collisions, 
the equivalent of which in the social sciences is explanation by recourse 
to “mechanisms.” 


Between Mechanism and Function 


Field theory, in contrast, emphatically does not attempt to give an ex- 
planatory account in terms of mechanisms (see Kóhler 1947, p. 348). While 
the same might be said of most other sociological theories, such theories 
are not intrinsically at odds with mechanistic explanation, as is field theory. 


"Interestingly, with Einstein’s general relativity, such “forces” disappeared and instead 
were interpreted as simply the imposition of the wrong (ie. Euclidian) coordinate 
system on a “warped” Riemann-like space (see Jammer 1957, p. 259f). The analogous 
re-interpretation for sociology would be (to anticipate) that there are no “social forces” 
external to people at all, simply “free agents” in social space warped by powerful 
institutions 

* Interestingly, Gilbert, who pioneered the study of magnetism, also emphasized that 
while his conception was untestable, it offered intuitive accessibility, and Euler's con- 
ception of pressure that led to a flexible fluid dynamics compatible with field theory 
succeeded precisely because, in contrast to Bernoulli's, it was impressionistic and non- 
operational. Similarly, Faraday and Maxwell unashamedly relied on analogies to well 
understood processes (such as elasticity or fluid dynamics) that they did not mean to 
defend literally (see Hesse 1970, pp. 100, 191, 208—9) 
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By *mechanism," sociologists generally mean to refer to some readily 
understandable causal sequence that explains some theoretically ac- 
counted-for pattern (Lundberg 1939, p. 375). While it has never been 
demonstrated that such mechanisms must be at a lower level of analysis 
than the theoretical units in question, this seems be the case in practice.” 

It is important not to confuse mechanisms with the theoretical claims 
themselves. Mechanisms are usually what is invoked when someone ac- 
cepts a theoretical claim, but insists on asking “how” it comes to be the 
case." (In classic Lazarsfeldian survey analysis, a search for mechanism 
implied the use of intervening variables, though now such a search is 
more likely to lead to an appeal to a simplified accessory model.) While 
providing mechanisms is not necessary for a theory to be useful or correct, 
such provision often increases its plausibility. It is symmetrical to argu- 
ments that appeal to function, though in that case we generally attempt 
to explain ^why" the accepted finding has to be the case. 

As an example, consider the theory of evolution—that is, the claim that 
species change over time and that a range of species that originally in- 
cluded only very simple organisms developed into a range that went from 
the very simple to the fabulously complex. “Natural selection" is a mech- 
anism that was offered by Charles Darwin to explain how evolution might 
actually occur. As this example makes clear, a successful mechanism need 
not be the empirical focus of work guided by a theory: evidence for or 
against evolution coming from the fossil record or overlaps in DNA rarely 
bears upon natural selection. Further, there is almost no empirical "evi- 
dence" for natural selection as *explaining" evolution. Finally, the intro- 
duction of this extremely reasonable mechanism has not led to any ap- 
preciable predictive power (though this is of course not always the case). 
Mechanisms, in sum, turn on making an accepted relation or set of re- 
lations plausible. In the case at hand, the intuitive accessibility of the 
mechanism of natural selection was considered by many sufficiently great 
to allow them to jettison theological or functionalist explanations of 
evolution. 

Such theological or functionalist explanations, in stark contrast to mech- 
anistic explanations, appeal to a higher—as opposed to a lower—level of 
analysis to explain a theoretical claim. Here we are totally uninterested 
in explaining “how” something comes to be: our claim is that it must be 
and that the mechanics are theoretically trivial. Mechanisms, in other 


? Definitions of mechanisms are generally poor; usage confirms my claims here (see, 
for example, Hedstróm and Swedberg 1998; Stinchcombe 1991; the classic use of such 
mechanisms is Schelling 1978). 

10 There is a new interest in assembling explanations out of mechanisms without having 
an overarching theory; for examples, see Tilly (2000) and Mische (2003). 
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words, are a specific type of plausibility argument associated with re- 
duction to potentially visible and understandable events—even if these 
events are never actually observed. 

Field theories are peculiar in that they are incompatible with the spec- 
ification of both functions and mechanisms. Somewhat formulaically, we 
may say that field theories, like mechanistic theories (and unlike func- 
tionalist theories), reach toward the concrete and propose only local action, 
but like functionalist theories (and unlike mechanistic theories), they insist 
that any case must be understood in terms of the global pattern. There 
are further relevant differences between field theory and both functional 
and mechanistic explanations. Regarding the first of these, the fact that 
the field at some place and time can be determined to be of a certain 
nature in no way implies that it must be this way—indeed, field theory, 
by never making explanation reach outside the field, must forswear any 
legitimating arguments that there is a reason why the field must be as it 
is. For this reason, field analysis is quite different from systems analysis, 
which, though it may stress the self-organization of the system, requires 
that the system be understood in contradistinction to an environment. 
But in field theory, explanation stops at the constitution of the field.!! 

Regarding the latter, the incompatibility of field theory and mechanism 
does not arise because the sorts of phenomena treated by field theories 
cannot, in principle, be mechanically explicable—quite the contrary, it is 
this very possibility that repeatedly encourages speculative constructions 
of an ether or of a mechanistic plenum (space being completely filled with 
particles) to "explain" the field effect. But field theories are proposed, 
whether reluctantly or not, when no such mechanistic explanations cur- 
rently offer promise: if there were a mechanism, there would be no need 
for a field theory. Accordingly, field theories may be seen as provisional 
theories that we are happy to replace when adequate knowledge of mech- 
anisms is gained, should this be the case. Thus the field theory of elec- 
tromagnetism was replaced with quantum electrodynamics, which was 
able to respecify the relations previously described in field terms as more 
"mechanistic" interactions between particles. Yet the very indeterminacy 
of the field theory was its strength: it became possible to explain *mag- 
netism" wholly by recourse to the properties of the field, which could be 
treated as a thing in itself, as opposed to considering the properties of 
magnets (Verschuur 1993, pp. 99, 111, 121). The field displayed regularity 
and mathematically explicable properties; the lodestone remained 
confusing. 


“© For related reasons, field theory in the restricted sense used here does not generally 
examine the historical process whereby the field arose, although this may be a crucial 
question for the sociology of fields more generally (e.g., Abbott 1988a; Fligstein 1990). 
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Thus while the formal similarity of field theories to fluid dynamics 

encourages the search for an overlooked fluid that would allow the re- 
duction of field effects to local collisions," even where a mechanical ex- 
planation can be found, its discovery rarely occurs simply by positing 
well-known mechanical interactions at crucial junctures. The ideological 
convictions of the early mechanists led them to propose fantastic "expla- 
nations" of magnetism such as Descartes's spiral particles (Westfall 1977, 
p. 143; Hesse 1970, pp. 58-59, 106, 157, 160—61; cf. Jammer 1957, pp. 
105, 188, 197), which were useless because premature; sociologists may 
have similar temptations, but temptations to premature mechanism is not 
the same thing as the epistemological high ground. 
- Accordingly, I will admit the necessarily provisional nature of all field 
theories (cf. Verschuur 1993, p. 149) while arguing for their utility," and 
I admit that the absence of mechanisms may be a theoretical weakness 
in a number of respects. However, in the case of sociological analysis, 
there are extremely good reasons to refrain from privileging automatically 
a theory that can be linked to mechanisms. Because individuals (or at 
least individual acts) are frequently though not inevitably the level below 
those units described by sociological theories, mechanisms tend to involve 
action by individuals. While we all must appreciate the robust realism of 
appealing to the nature of individuals, who certainly do exist, great dan- 
gers lurk here for theorizing. This is because social science is the unique 
case in which the lower level appealed to by mechanistic accounts is 
ourselves, and we have a great number of prejudices about our own 
constitutions that we cannot rid ourselves of, because we do not know 
what all of them are. There might not have been any theory of natural 
selection if the Galapagos finches were the theoreticians; Galapagos 
finches may have very different ideas about what it means to be a Gal- 
apagos finch. 

'The charge of occultism must thus be turned around: for the case of 
the social sciences, we should not simply be suspicious of “latent” func- 
tions—we should be even more on guard regarding the “manifest” (cf. 


12 Technically, fluid mechanics is a form of continuum mechanics, where the material 
can be treated as continuous as opposed to composed of discrete particles, but the 
relation between particle mechanics and continuum mechanics is generally well 
understood. 


13 As Maxwell (1954, pp. 165-66) wrote, “It must be carefully borne in mind that we 
have made only one step in the theory of the action of the medium We have supposed 
it to be in a state of stress, but we have not in any way accounted for this stress, or 
explained how it is maintained. This step, however, seems to me to be an important 
one.. . [But] I have not been able to make the next step, namely, to account by 
mechanical considerations for these stresses in the dielectric. I therefore leave the theory 
at this point." 
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Merton 1968). It seems that people are able to be absolutely sure that 
they understand the reasons why they are doing something, while being— 
at least as far as modern neurology can tell —absolutely wrong. (For a 
recent and accessible discussion of some of this work, see Gazzaniga 
[1998].) And since social scientists and others use the word “know” to 
mean to bring to analytic self-consciousness, we will never correct such 
mistakes if we insist on basing our theories on what we all *know" to be 
the case about the nature of individual action. 

Field theory has the notable advantage of forbidding us to apply our 
self-understanding wholesale, let alone to crown these prejudices with the 
title "mechanism" and then to congratulate ourselves on a truly scientific 
understanding. Field theory necessarily involves an Verfremdung in 
Brecht’s sense; that is, a limit to the “homeyness” of our theoretical ar- 
guments. Given the tendency of sociological theory to be the one thing 
that seems wholly determined by social factors, such distantiation is an 
important quality. This does not mean that field theory is a cure-all for 
projection—I shall argue below that it may bring its own distortions— 
but it helps prevent theoretical progress from foundering on our least 
alterable beliefs, beliefs about ourselves (Rokeach 1968, p. 164). 

While it brings this distantiation, field theory still has a general quality 
of being intuitively accessible. While we cannot see magnetic fields, we 
can quickly come to accept that they are there, and we can understand 
how to navigate and manipulate them. Indeed, field theory allows us to 
account for the conviction Durkheim (e.g., [1902—3] 1961, p. 89) as well 
as many others had that there was something “more” out there—some 
social whole that penetrated us—without our being forced to recapitulate 
Durkheim's famous difficulties in specifying exactly what this thing was. 

In sum, field theory, while not without its limitations, may have signal 
advantages for the social sciences; I go on to discuss how field theory has 
been used here. Since there are a number of existing reviews of field theory 
(Mey 1972; Rummel 1975), I concentrate on charting out the three main 
directions in which field theory progressed in the social sciences: the social- 
psychological theory associated most notably with Lewin, the field theory 
of stratification or domination associated most notably with Bourdieu, 
and the field theory of interorganization relations associated most notably 
with DiMaggio and Powell. While these theories have generally been seen 
as rather different, and indeed come from different substantive and meth- 
odological arenas, we will see that there are fundamental affinities among 
the three and that all point in the same direction. 
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VARIETIES OF FIELD THEORY 


Field theory first made its inroads into psychology with the totalistic 
Gestalt theories, which stressed that individual percepts had to be un- 
derstood in relation to a wider perceptual field. Because such theories 
tend to be outside the domain of the social sciences, I shall not focus on 
them here (the main exponents were Wertheimer, Koffka, and Kohler). 
Such psychological approaches were intimately tied to a more funda- 
mental and general trend in German science toward “totalistic” or “com- 
prehensive” analysis (e.g., Koffka 1935, p. 9) that is seen in fields from 
critical theory to genetics (Jay 1984; Harwood 1993) and is closely linked 
to the philosophy of science of Cassirer (1953). Indeed, a number of "ap- 
plications" of *field theory" in the social sciences are little more than 
pronouncements that the researcher should see "the whole story”; such 
accounts are not examined here.* But Kurt Lewin's adoption of this 
totalistic perspective into social psychology brought field theory into a 
position where it was relevant for the social sciences and had implications 
for theorizing; I begin with this approach. 


Social-Psychological Fields 


Gestalt theorists had argued that (contra the atomistic approach of many 
behaviorists), one could not understand how an organism sensed the en- 
vironment without attention to the field of perception as a whole.” Any 
one percept [bit of perception] was likely to have its meaning only in 
relation to others. Thus Kóhler recalled that his goal was to determine 
*why percepts at a distance have an effect on one another. This is only 
possible, we assumed (and we followed Faraday in doing so), if the in- 
dividual percept has a field and if the ‘field,’ which surrounds the percept, 
does not merely reveal the presence of this percept but also presents its 
specific properties” (cited in Mey 1972, pp. 13-15; for a discussion of the 
relation of Gestalt theory to field theory, see Mohr [in press]. Tolman and 


14 The first serious introduction of field theory to the social sciences other than social 
psychology was Karl Brandt's (1952) use in economics (though also see Geiger [1949, 
pp. 51-52]. While he made few actual theoretical contributions, Brandt's understand- 
ing of field theory was excellent and so he will be referred to as a field theorist though 
not reviewed. Even earlier, Lundberg (1939, esp. pp 103, 260, 311) had, drawing upon 
Gestalt theory, incorporated aspects of field theory into his system, but they were merely 
one minor part of a conglomerate theory that lacked simple coherence (though many 
aspects are still impressive today). 

18 While they adopted the idea of “field” from the visual field, it is interesting to note 
that Maxwell (1954, p. ix) also saw field theory as wholistic—he commented that 
“Faraday’s methods resembled those in which we begin with the whole and arrive at 
the parts by analysis, while the ordinary mathematical methods were founded on the 
principle of beginning with the parts and building up the whole by synthesis " 
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Brunswik (1935) went farther and argued that perception had to be un- 
derstood not as the passive internalization of sensation but as the organ- 
ism's attempt to navigate a world that had its own “causal texture”; hence 
the trick was to “get” the principles that would allow for effective action. 
This suggested to Tolman that animals should have the ability to orient 
themselves to a complete spatial whole when learning a path as opposed 
to simply memorizing a set of reinforced actions such as turns, something 
he demonstrated with rats (Tolman, Ritchie, and Kalish 1946a, 19465), 
though his work was ridiculed and ignored by a generation of orthodox 
behaviorists (see Gould and Gould 1999, p. 67). The orthodox behaviorist 
model, as Rummel (1975, p. 25) and Köhler (1947, pp. 106, 121) point 
out, is comparable to the mechanistic interpretation of action at a distance 
in contrast to a field one: without an explicable chain of elements banging 
in to one another, the phenomenon had to be wrong. 

Tolman (1954) went on to contribute a field theory of psychology for 
the Parsons and Shils volume Toward a General Theory of Action. As this 
effort, reasonable though it was in itself, had little to do with field theory, 
other than its Lewinian proliferation of drawings that seemed somewhat 
in between plans for a football play and plans for a transistor radio, I do 
not consider it further here. This field approach to perception was taken 
over by J. J. Gibson (e.g., 1986), whose work is an important example of 
field theory, though somewhat outside the social sciences. 

Instead it was Lewin, a colleague of Kóhler and Wertheimer at the 
Psychological Institute (see Marrow 1969, p. 13), who put field theory on 
the map in social psychology. While Lewin (1951, p. 240) claimed to find 
his inspiration for his conception of field in Einstein, his definition of a 
field as "a totality of coexisting facts which are conceived of as mutually 
dependent" is clearly derived from the Gestalt emphasis on totality. In 
particular, he famously argued, behavior should be defined as a function 
of both personality and environment, with the added complications that 
environment is a function of personality, and personality a function of 
environment. 

Such statements of total generality of course strike today's social sci- 
entist as utterly pointless, but they evidently served to free many psy- 
chological theorists from the need to consider each organism in theoretical 
isolation. Lewin, however, was not content simply to stay at this level of 
abstraction: he also alternated between impressionistic and theoretically 
ambiguous topographical drawings to show what he was getting at and 
overly precise mathematical formalizations. His few empirical examples 
cannot be taken seriously in retrospect (cf. Eng 1978), and his later use 
of feld theory—elaborate multishaded topological maps showing how, 
say, autocracy narrowed the space of free choice among group members— 
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were, even if correct, no more scientifically persuasive than a model made 
of toothpicks and marshmallows over dessert. 

Yet there was something theoretically important underlying even the 
seemingly vacuous formalizations linking behavior to personality and the 
environment, though it was often obscured by the premature formali- 
zation. Orthodox behaviorism worked and still works very well on its 
own turf: on animals strapped down and exposed to a set of distinct 
stimuli (see also Leontyev 1977, p. 180). But the mobile animal cannot 
be passively exposed to the same stimuli; it nears the desired object (when 
it is safe) and evades the feared. A behaviorist analysis of the mobile 
animal—hundreds of stimuli and responses for each movement of a few 
inches—would appear as absurd as a blow-by-blow description of a large 
battle. Lewin's terminology comes into its own in such a situation. 

The animal (or person) is, first of all, in a phenomenological life world: 
that is, the world as it appears to him or her. Lewin then made three 
crucial contributions. First, the life world is, according to Lewin, intrin- 
sically affective—Àin contrast to stimuli considered solely as stimuli (light 
stimulates retinal cells), these phenomena are perceived immediately as 
desirable or undesirable. These Aufforderungscharakters (usually trans- 
lated *valences")^ determines how objects and other beings construct the 
field. 

Second, the animal (or person) is free to move about in the field (cf. 
Koffka 1935, p. 384). Because of his topographic imagery, Lewin fre- 
quently confounded Cartesian space with the space of the field. But this 
confounding is in the world, not in Lewin's theory, for movement in the 
field (as he described it) did in fact frequently correlate with movement 
in space. Since we all move through time at the same rate of one hour 
per hour, we tend to ignore purely temporal movement when understand- 
ing our own actions (with the exception of "waiting," itself a surprisingly 
rare strategy, though one highlighted by Bourdieu 1988). The rat sees the 
maze as a series of obstacles standing between himself and the desired 
cheese; progress in the space of the field corresponds roughly to geomet- 
rical progress toward the cheese. Indeed, Lewin was sufficiently sensitive 
to the importance of the difference between field and Cartesian space to 
focus on experiments that precisely tested which subjects (animals and 
children) could themselves make this dissociation and move “away” in 
geometrical space from a desired object in order to approach it in the 


16 While “valence” is the standard translation, Allport (1955) and Koffka (1935, p. 35) 
used “demand character” and Brown “invitational character" (Marrow 1969, pp 56— 
57, 61). 
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field space, as in classic studies by Kohler (also cf. Koffka 1935, p. 275). 
Movement thus needs to be analyzed not in terms of locomotion through 
physical space but as directed action in the field—an “aim path" of striving 
(see Mey 1972, p. 18). 

Third, the animal (or person) has conceptions of likely changes in the 
field at any time. These changes are produced both by the animals own 
motion through the field and by internal developments of the field itself, 
which may or may not involve actions taken by other animals in the field. 
This has two implications. The first is minor but vexing: at least one 
additional dimension (the subject's conception of the future and past states 
of the field) must be added to the already busy diagrams. While Lewin 
figured out reasonable ways of accomplishing this, there was a practical 
problem of how to use paper to represent increasingly higher dimensional 
figures. 

A more important implication—and one that, interpreted consistently, 
could solve the former problem—is that the past cannot directly affect 
the present. In contrast to what he considered primitive views of causality, 
Lewin (1936, p. 10) argued that behavior should not be seen as caused 
by something in the past (let alone the future), but must be grounded in 
an understanding of the totality of the current situation. (We may then 
ask how this situation came into being, a historical question quite different 
from the systematic question posed by field theory [Lewin 1936, pp. 30— 
31, 34]) This “principle of ‘contemporaneity’” flows directly from the 
fundamentals of field theory (Lewin 1936, pp. 33, 35; cf. Koffka 1935, p. 
429). 

Here field theory correctly understood made an interesting and rea- 
sonable contribution to social analysis that cut against dominant ap- 
proaches. But Lewin's use of field theory brought at least as many prob- 
lems as it solved. For one thing, Lewin attempted to combine a metric 
notion of field taken from physics with a wholly distance-less understand- 
ing from topology—two approaches that are fundamentally inconsistent 
(Rummel 1975, pp. 43, 38, 41; Spiegel 1961, p. 17; though see Mey [1972, 
p. 40] for a defense). Lewin (1936, pp. 53, 55, 85) later realized the tension 
between the two approaches and suggested a division of labor: topological 
analysis would determine the possibility or impossibility of certain tra- 
jectories, while vector analysis would determine their relative likelihood. 
In practice, he generally favored the topological approach for substantive 
problems because he might then sketch any particular claim he was mak- 
ing, but he switched to the metric notion of field to make wholly general 


" A child (or ape) is placed inside a U-shaped set of three walls, able to see something 
desired on the other side of the middle wall. To get to the desired object, she must 
first walk away from the object and then go around the side wall. 
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(and largely meaningless) mathematical formalizations involving differ- 
ential equations (Lewin 1951). 

Even more important, there were severe limitations built into Lewin's 
definitions, especially insofar as he tried to make the field wholly psy- 
chological. Most important were the limitations in his conception of va- 
lences. À valence is something that pulls one toward or pushes one away: 
the field itself may be seen as the product of many valences, as a 
gravitational field may be seen as the product of many objects each with 
its own gravitational field. 

This seemingly unremarkable definition, however, leads to paradox, 
because Lewin considered the valence to be “in the head” of any person 
in question. Accordingly, any need, desire, or drive held by the person or 
animal itself has a valence. It then becomes not the cheese that has the 
valence, but the hunger of the rat. The field continually collapses to a 
point; Lewin is in the position of someone holding one end of a string, 
and forced to argue that the pull he feels comes not from the other end, 
but his own end. Similarly, Lewin understood the field to consist of ev- 
erything relevant to the person in question at one time: “What is real is 
what has effects." But since actors do not always know about all the 
factors that are in fact relevant, Lewin (1936, p. 19) was forced to conclude 
that the psychological life space—the field which he claimed to be in the 
head of the acting subject—contains elements that are wholly outside this 
person's psyche. 

Resolution clearly requires a sense of a social, as opposed to psycho- 
logical, field (cf. Simonis 1974, pp. 368, 372); or at least a transpersonal 
or geographic field as in Koffka (1935, pp. 63, 345, 357, 376, 664, 675). 
Lewin did sometimes speak of a social space or social field, by which he 
meant the joint life space of more than one person (Mey 1972, pp. 61- 
64): unfortunately, joining two or more unworkable topological models 
did not increase the concreteness or usefulness of his scheme. In fact, his 
approach made it difficult to understand why the life spaces of two people 
would have anything to do with one another. 

Lewin's theory was enormously influential among a moderate number 
of social psychologists, who were attracted by the comprehensive nature 
of the philosophy, the personal charisma of certain believers, the promise 
of formalization, or the social activism underneath. But there were few 
contributions after Lewin. The most noteworthy work, by J. F. Brown 
(1936a) (often miscited as B. F. Brown), is justly if cruelly summarized 
by Rummel (1975, p. 54) as *low grade sociology and political science, 
tendentious comments on the sins of capitalism and the virtues of Marxist 
socialism, and the most naive observations on Soviet communism—all 
sprinkled with obtrusive ‘barriers,’ ‘regions,’ ‘locomotion,’ and ‘vectors.’” 
The lack of progress seems to have come from the difficulty of going 
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further with a fundamentally psychological understanding of the field and 
of valences. It was necessary to link the pseudospatial organization of 
demand-characteristics (valences) to something interpersonal if this spatial 
logic was to be anything other than tautology. This came with the im- 
portation of field theory into sociology proper. 


Fields of Organized Striving 


Here we must backtrack briefly, as field theory was most successful when 
joined to a preexisting line of inquiry. This line essentially stemmed from 
Max Weber's sociologization of the idea of "spheres of value.” Around 
this time in the circle around Weber there was a general emphasis on the 
ethical dilemmas that arose because of the necessary conflict between 
spheres with their own “inner laws" (see Burger 1976, p. 8; Goldman 1988, 
p. 136; Schluchter 1996, p. 278, n. 18; and Habermas 1996, p. 409; Mann- 
heim [1940, pp. 159—60], in the work in which he proposed a field ap- 
proach, also discussed Weber’s value spheres). But it was Heinrich Rickert 
(1913) who formalized this and logically derived six types of values, which 
Weber adopted for his key theoretical piece, “Religious Rejections of the 
World and Their Directions” (Weber [1915] 1946), though Weber’s six 
spheres were slightly different from Rickert’s. Weber emphasized the “in- 
herent lawfulness” (Eigengesetzlichkeit) of each of these spheres that led 
toward a purification or rationalization of purpose and consequent tension 
between spheres, as one could not “serve two gods” (e.g., religion and 
science) at the same time. 

There was something deeply compelling about this basic vision, but 
also something fundamentally asociological—following Rickert, Weber 
had simply declared that there were six value spheres and given very 
little justification for this. The Gestalt tradition in general and field theory 
in particular gave a number of German social scientists the tools to come 
up with an (in principle) empirically grounded approach to these value 
spheres. (While Pierre Bourdieu became the most prominent exponent of 
such a field theory, this approach was first developed in Germany.) In 
this light, value spheres exist not because of the transcendent nature of 
human action, but because of the existence of some social logic to the 
social goals held by actors. In the words of Victor Turner (1974, p. 135), 
the field is “an ensemble of relationships between actors antagonistically 
oriented to the same prizes or values." Accordingly, I will call this branch 
of field theory a conception of *fields of organized striving." It was here 
that field theory was first seriously applied to the social sciences (e.g., 
Brandt 1952, p. 188). 

The first notable effort in this direction was Friedrich Fürstenberg's 
(1969) analysis of the process of upward social mobility or social ascent 
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(Das Aufstiegsprozess) using a mixture of field theoretical concepts and 
closure theory." I will focus on his theory, highlighting similarities to the 
better known approach of Bourdieu, and then I will discuss further re- 
finements made by Bourdieu and others. First of all, instead of speaking 
of spheres of value as did Weber, Fürstenberg analyzes "sectors of ascen- 
sion" (Aufstiegsektoren). His list of sectors, however, is close to Weber's, 
including economics, politics, bureaucracy, religion, and intellectual sec- 
tors, as well as a few others (Fürstenberg 1969, pp. 67—69). 

Like Weber, then, Fürstenberg sees there being necessary divergences 
due to choices between our goals. But unlike Weber, Fürstenberg—influ- 
enced by comprehensive approaches—assumes that these sectors cannot 
be analyzed independently, since all are part of the same social field (and 
here he cites Lewin). Fürstenberg (1969, pp. 51, 122) chose the field anal- 
ogy in part because it emphasized that the result of any individual's action 
was due to the interaction between the state of the field and the states of 
the individual. The social climbing process can be thus be seen as a “chain 
of interrelationships between the ascending individual and the current 
social environment" (Fürstenberg 1969, p. 52). 

Consequently, like Bourdieu, Fürstenberg (1969, pp. 70—71, 51, 74) sees 
trajectory as a crucial aspect of the navigation of fields; he speaks of the 
safe but limited path of the career track (Laufbahn) that has institutionally 
defined boundaries as the limiting example of the tendency for the field 
to give the individual a "social fate." But there are other strategies and 
trajectories of mobility (e.g., marrying into a higher group). Accordingly, 
like Bourdieu, Fürstenberg (1969, p. 42) stresses that our techniques of 
analyzing movement in the social structure have to be as multidimensional 
as their object. 

Perhaps most important, Fürstenberg (1969, pp. 36, 37, 42, 49, 54—55), 
like Bourdieu, attempts to combine objective structural analysis and a 
positional subjective analysis. On the one hand, the influence of objective 
social position is necessarily mediated by subjective perception, and the 
objective structural trajectory must have a “subjective correlate" in an 
individual striving for success. In particular, Furstenberg (1969, p. 159) 
attributes to each person a subjective “aspiration level? (Anspruchsni- 


‘* Spiegel (1961) put forward a field theoretic analysis of opinion change in which a 
field formed around the introduction of an object of opinion (Meinungsgegenstand) 
such as & consumer article, with people dividing into adherents and abstainers de- 
pending on the location of the object in a space of preferences, this interesting approach 
has something of the notion of the field of striving, but as it remained somewhat unique 
(until the development of the ecological theory of markets) it is not reviewed separately 
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veau),? consisting of expectations, in addition to an objective aspiration 
level corresponding to the demands (Anforderung) of the individual's so- 
cial environment. The former tends to reflect the influences of parents, 
peer influence, school, mass media, and later, the work world. 

On the other hand, as the issue of objective aspiration levels suggests, 
Fürstenberg (1969, pp. 142-43) believes that subjectivity will tend to 
correspond to objective position, though he also makes allowance for 
unrealistic hopes. Somewhat like Bourdieu, Fürstenberg (1969, pp. 148, 
59, 80—81) stresses the importance of value socialization—especially the 
internalization of the norm system of the school—for future members of 
the elite. Indeed, he argues that this internalization, and not differential 
ability, explains the correlation between educational attainment and social 
status. “The social stratum thus influences the evolution of the subjective 
aspiration level and with this also the academic actualization of the ex- 
isting potential ability." 

Even more important is the correspondence between objective position 
and subjectivity that comes from the demands placed upon the individual 
in the field. To explicate this, Furstenberg (1969, pp. 53, 102, 121-22) 
argues that a field necessarily has specific roles even if it does not have 
organizations in the usual sense, because there are differentiated action 
imperatives that he considers “role-demands” (Rollenanforderungen). 

But the use of role theory implies a potential slippage between these 
demands and the person. Merton (1957) had argued that there were ac- 
tually a set of different expectations for any status (the “role set") and 
these expectations could come into conflict. Similarly, Fürstenberg (1969, 
p. 63) assumes that these role expectations are equivalent to the field 
effect: the situation is experienced by the individual as a chain of objective 
requirements (objektiver Anforderung)—whether these are formal or in- 
formal is of secondary importance. This suggests a new approach to role. 
While in the classic definition of Linton (1936) the role is basically the 
carrying out of a status, itself a collection of definable rights and duties 
equivalent to a qualitative slot in social structure, the field theoretic con- 
ception suggests that role may more generally be defined as the subjective 
counterpart to a less clearly defined (but no less real or important) con- 
tinuously variable position in a field (also see Lundberg 1939, p. 312). 
Further, as we shall see below, this implies that advances in role theory 
associated with network analysis may help better define what is meant 
by the "field." 

'This line of field theory has been brought to a more finished state by 


19 This term was first comed by a student of Lewin's (Tamara Dembo) and then 
investigated by another student, Ferdinand Hoppe (Marrow 1969, pp. 44, 56, Fur- 
stenberg 1969, p. 52, n. 2) 
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Pierre Bourdieu. While Bourdieu in his early work made references to 
Lewin (see Swartz 1997, p. 123, n. 15), he generally does not highlight 
the connections of his approach to other field theorists; however the over- 
lap suffices to allow us to focus on those aspects of his approach to fields 
that are distinctive and improve on previous usage. I then point to several 
areas where other field theoretic approaches may contribute to Bourdieu's 
work. 

Bourdieu (e.g., 19855, p. 723) sees field theory as a social topology, but 
one that is differentiated into several domains that, while connected in 
the substratum of the same social space, may be treated as analytically 
distinct (though the degree of autonomy of any field is of course an em- 
pirical question). These fields have changed over the course of his work: 
at some times he emphasizes an overall social feld reducible to dimensions 
of capital, economic, cultural, social and symbolic (Bourdieu 19855, p. 
724); more generally (e.g., Bourdieu 1984) fields coincide with familiar 
divisions of action into self-contained realms of endeavor such as sport 
or art. Bourdieu himself has analyzed a number of fields: that of pho- 
tography, that of literature, that of the French academic world. 

Each agent is defined by her position in a field with its own themes 
and problems, at least so far as the field possesses autonomy (Bourdieu 
1969 , pp. 161-62). Accordingly, each field has an Eigengesetzlichkeit (cf. 
Bourdieu 1990b, p. 389; 1993, p. 72). This does not mean that external 
events or factors are not important for actors, but they do need to be 
translated to the internal logic of the field (see Swartz 1997, pp. 128, 
215)—akin to the principle that the magnet may cause the field, but it is 
the field that has the effects on the iron filings. 

Every particular field has a coherence based on a working consensus 
as to the nature of the game, and people take predictable sides due to the 
more general structuring of social space. Yet this coherence is a dynamic 
one, for *every field is the site of a more or less overt struggle over the 
definition of the legitimate principles of the division of the field” (Bourdieu 
1985b, p. 734). What is at stake in a chess, tennis, or sumo tournament 
is not simply which individual will be the winner, but what kind of chess, 
tennis, or sumo (and hence, what kinds of players) will dominate the field 
in the future. 

Bourdieu goes beyond Fürstenberg in adding that striving in the fields 
is coordinated neither by “ideology” nor by conscious strategy but by the 
habitus, a cultural unconscious, a matrix of dispositions that serves to 
affectively organize perceptions (Bourdieu 1969, p. 182). Most important, 


10 It is often incorrectly assumed that Bourdieu more or less invented this word; he 
himself cites Panofsky as his influence, but thr word 1s simply the Latin for habit and 
was given special philosophical meanings by William of Ockham (see Fuchs 1952; 
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habitus is linked to field position (or at least position in social space, in 
turn related to field position). This leads to an “ontological complicity” 
between the world and our faculties for making sense of it. 

Sociological critics have seized upon this as supposedly doing insuffi- 
cient justice to the potential of actors to transform the structures that 
gave rise to their habitus, which seems a rather superficial criticism, since 
it turns on whether there is “enough” or “not enough” emphasis on 
change—degree of emphasis being notoriously hard to measure. Com- 
plaints about emphasis aside, it can be seen that Bourdieu's conception 
is rigorously in line with the fundamental postulate made by Tolman and 
Brunswik (1935), namely that perception is organized in terms of making 
sense of a prestructured causal world. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
how this could not, in some form, be the case. 

Thus Bourdieu (1988, p. 101), like Fürstenberg, highlights the impor- 
tance of social fate—"the dialectic of consecration which helps to propel 
agents toward the places to which their socially constituted dispositions 
predestine them." Accusing this understanding of giving too much *em- 
phasis" to conformists is not all that different from criticizing a psycho- 
logical theory of perception for giving too much *emphasis" to the principle 
that perceptions occupying a smaller proportion of the visual field are 
likely to be farther away. This built-in correction may not always be 
correct, but it is a basic part of our perceptual system, and a theory of 
perception must recognize it. So too it is reasonable for Bourdieu to pro- 
pose a basic cognitive system that builds upon regularities in the causal 
structure of the environment without thereby being taken to make a claim 
that these regularities must persist. 

Others have criticized the proliferation of fields in Bourdieu's theory 
and the uncertainty that necessarily arises when the boundaries and object 
of the field are objects of struggle (e.g., Swartz 1997, pp. 122, 132); I 
believe this is mistaken. Field theory is an analytic approach, not a static 
formal system. If indeed a university professor of philosophy in France 
in 1968 is oriented to an interdisciplinary intellectual field, and the result 
of struggle over the proper role of the intellectual leads this same person 
to be oriented to a disciplinary philosophical and academic field in 1985, 
field theory should be able to analyze this change, not have the categorical 
rigidity that will prevent it from so doing. 

Thus Bourdieu builds upon the basic field theoretic approach to give 
an intuitively appealing and theoretically generative account of the so- 
ciology of striving. In addition, he alone builds a sociologically (as opposed 


Bourdieu 1985a; 1993, p. 86). Interestingly, Ockham was the first Western scholar to 
renounce the scholastic principle of “no motion without contact" and explicitly allow 
for action at a distance Jammer 1957, p. 64). 
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to ethically) compelling version of reflexivity into his analysis. Bourdieu 
accepts the basic claims of what we can call *perspectivism"—namely 
that even observations of the social world made in good faith will bear 
traces of the observer's own position in this world. In contrast to others 
who imagined reflexivity to involve merely the sociological hero baring 
his or her (invariably noble) value commitments, Bourdieu's understand- 
ing requires the analyst to correctly position him- or herself in the field 
of relations between other analysts and other actors. This allows him to 
go beyond Mannheim's (1936) reasonable if simplistic argument that cor- 
rect knowledge requires the multiplicity of views, by positing that what 
we need is less the points of view themselves, than an overall understand- 
ing of the relative placement of these points. “The scientific virtue. . . 
of the notion of the field resides no doubt in the fact that this notion tends 
to exclude those partial and unilateral objectifications of the unconscious 
of other people" (Bourdieu 1988, pp. xvi, 11). As Mead says, “A perspective 
can be recognized as such only when lying in a field within which it is 
no longer a perspective” (1938, pp. 64, 606-7). 

This sober notion of reflexivity—and its fundamental integration with 
the field theory of striving—represents an important advance in field 
theory. However, Bourdieu's attempt to explain his approach has often 
led to unnecessary confusions and mistaken critiques. Most importantly, 
in emphasizing the futility of the opposition between subjective and ob- 
jective approaches to sociological explanation, Bourdieu (e.g., 1988, pp. 
xiv, 18) frequently retains the use of traditional (if somewhat loose) labels 
and implies that these are two moments of sociological endeavor that are 
basically sound but partial, and need only to be combined. On the one 
hand, there is the “subjective” analysis that Bourdieu often calls “con- 
structivism," namely the notion that, to put it crudely, “it’s all in the 
mind." On the other hand is *objectivism," which Bourdieu frequently 
identifies with “structuralism.” But Bourdieu clearly does not mean to 
subscribe to the “both/and” resolution spoken of earlier. This is clearest 
in his treatment of agency, which he explicitly does not see as a volun- 
taristic residue in opposition to structure (e.g., Bourdieu 1988, pp. 149- 
50). Yet readers are often left with the impression of a two-pronged anal- 
ysis of objectivism and subjectivism, as opposed to the conceptual 
unification he intends. 

It may be that this comes in part from Bourdieu's tendency to give 
minimal attention to organizations (noted by Swartz 1997, p. 215). Without 
the specificity afforded by attention to concrete organizational forms, the 
field is only seen in subjective dispositions, and hence there is a tendency 
to oscillate between subjectivist constructions and structural analysis of 
the largest kind. Bourdieu argues that the ambiguity in the relation be- 
tween institutions and fields in his work is intentional (see Bourdieu and 
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Wacquant 1992, p. 232). But it may be that his approach is completed, 
not contravened, by a restriction of field to interinstitutional relations. 
This assumption guided the third branch of field theory in the social 
sciences, to which we now turn. 


Institutional Fields 


The final conception of field was first suggested briefly by Mannheim 
(1940, pp. 295-98) to describe the case of interdependent actions that 
transcend organizations or groups (“sector fields"), his example being in- 
ternational merchants. A field structure develops when units interact in 
such a way that they develop a mutual influence irreducible to existing 
institutional channels; the most important case is when they align because 
they are pursuing similar ends (cf. Cooley 1913, p. 553). When “conflict 
and competition are in full swing, and individuals have to make their 
own adjustment" without recourse to concrete groups, Mannheim argues, 
a field structure will tend to arise. This can be best understood, Mannheim 
says, by comparison to a magnetic field, and in such cases, the force of 
this field will overpower those of "established custom or rational 
organization." 

This idea of Mannheim's was picked up by Ronald Warren (1967, p. 
397), who also explicitly claimed to be using the word “field” in Lewin's 
sense. (Warren's adoption of field terminology has been recently discussed 
by Mohr [in press]. Warren focused on the field as something that ex- 
plained transorganizational consistencies. It is easy to explain how an 
organization structures actions—organizations have rules, goals, rewards, 
and sanctions. It was less easy to explain how organizations themselves 
were structured. 

In addition to Mannheim and Lewin, Warren also drew on important 
work by Emery and Trist (1965), who also acknowledged the influence 
of Gestalt theory and Lewin (Emery and Trist 1965, pp. 21, 28). They 
began with an interest in the organization's environment and drew upon 
the Gestalt theorists’ idea of the field as a field of total perception. Starting 
from Tolman and Brunswik (1935), they argued that the organization's 
actions had to be understood as correlative to the degree of structure of 
its environment. In a simple, random field, the organization—like an 
organism in an undifferentiated environment—may as well be one place 
as any other. "There is no distinction between tactics and strategy" (Emery 
and Trist 1965, p. 24), since all action is local, and one attempts to do as 
well as one can without needing to plan a trajectory (link local action to 
global pattern). 

More structure is present when the environment is “clustered” (e.g., a 
niche market)—here organizations will diversify and move to different 
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locations of the space, perhaps, just as animals will move to where the 
food is. Even more structure arises with the presence of similar organi- 
zations of the same kind, which must be taken into account by each 
organization when planning its strategy. Now action takes on the char- 
acteristic of a game in the technical sense. The final level of structure 
they propose is the “turbulent field” in which dynamics arise from “the 
field itself. The ‘ground is in motion?" (Emery and Trist 1965, p. 26; cf. 
Scott and Meyer 1992, p. 142). Emery and Trist are not quite clear as to 
what this means, but they suggest that this situation arises from the 
growing interdependence of different organizations and increasing com- 
petition and strategic vision; certainly it will involve the "positive cor- 
relation? of the fates of different organizations, which they consider the 
“organizational matrix" (Emery and Trist 1965, p. 29). And now the goal 
of action becomes "institutionalization"—a stable position in the field; no 
longer are goals defined independently of the overall field. 

'This line of theorizing was brought to its current state of completion 
largely by DiMaggio and Powell (1983), who tied this perspective to that 
of Bourdieu." They begin with a somewhat different question from War- 
ren, namely why do organizations look so much alike? To answer this 
question, DiMaggio and Powell define the organizational field as "those 
organizations that, in the aggregate, constitute a recognized area of in- 
stitutional life: key suppliers, resource and product consumers, regulatory 
agencies, and other organizations that produce similar services or prod- 
ucts.” They argue that fields develop when there is an increase in extent 
of interaction among organizations in the field; the emergence of sharply 
defined interorganizational structures of domination and patterns of co- 
alition; an increase in the information load with which organizations in 
a field must contend; and the development of mutual awareness among 
participants in a set of organizations that they are involved in a common 
enterprise. 

Most important, and in contrast to most field theorists (including Emery 
and Trist, DiMaggio and Powell went beyond simply suggesting that a 
feld caused the elements within it to align in some way, or drawing 
pictures of such alignment. Instead, they suggested how this alignment 
may occur and hence how it can be concretely examined. In particular, 
they suggest that the structuration of the field is largely a result of patterns 
of relations; drawing on White, Boorman, and Breiger (1976) we may say 
they are relations of both direct interaction and of structural equivalence 
in ties. Two different—even hostile—firms may be drawn closer together 
because they share suppliers and distributors. This conception of "role" 


21 Mohr (in press, n. 11) notes that the original version of the DiMaggio and Powell 
piece cites both Bourdieu and Warren as inspirations 
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as a global patterning to ties (coming from Nadel 1957) may better specify 
the intuition that Fürstenberg had that the field was, in a sense, composed 
of roles. This suggests that field position can empirically be specified by 
a close study of the ensemble of interpersonal relations; indeed, that the 
field effect involves a reduction of these myriad relationships to a man- 
ageable position, in the same way that a role simplifies many interactions 
with different concrete others (cf. Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992, pp. 113— 
14). 

I will close by suggesting that this focus on patterns of relationships 
may be profitable for the more general case of transinstitutional (and not 
simply transorganizational) structure. This would suggest that the field 
theories we have examined are not merely tied via common descent and 
shared metaphors, but are special cases of a more general (although con- 
sequently open-ended) field theory. I first highlight the distinctive features 
of field theory that can be found across these three traditions; I then draw 
them together. 


COMMONALTIES IN FIELD THEORY 


We have seen three different approaches to field theory; the practitioners 
of each, however, have indicated their faith in underlying connections 
(here see Lewin 1999b, pp. 30, 32; Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992, p. 97; 
and Swartz 1997, p. 123). But the commonalities are more than genetic: 
field theorists generally share conceptions of what a field is, how analysis 
should be conducted, how causality should be interpreted, and most im- 
portant, how we understand the relation of fields to individuals and their 
cognition. Of course, there are elements of disagreement, if only because 
all the theorists were influenced by more than one theoretical tradition. 
In ignoring other aspects of the above theories, I do not mean to claim 
that these divergences were of no consequence. But I do claim that the 
areas of convergence, far from being merely some accidental overlap, 
indicate the nature of field theory as a general explanatory approach for 
the social sciences. 


Three Senses of Field 


First of all, there is a tendency for field theorists to use the word “field” 
in three overlapping or interrelated senses. In the first, there is the purely 
topological sense emphasized by Lewin: the field is conceived as an an- 
alytic area of simpli&ed dimensions in which we position persons or in- 
stitutions. Second, there is the sense of a field as an organization of forces. 
Third, there is the sense of the field as a field of contestation, a battlefield. 
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Regarding the first of these senses, the general topological understand- 
ing must be admitted to add nothing in and of itself. The proof must be 
in the pudding; while logically field theory may suggest that any field 
must be infinitely complex with infinite dimensions, in practice a useful 
field theory must specify a small number of dimensions (or a nondimen- 
sional but finitely structured space) in order to have utility. However, a 
field theory is not simply a spatial model—while a field is, as Bourdieu 
(1993, p. 72) says, a structured set of positions, and positions can often 
be understood in spatial terms (see Brown 1936a, p. 476), not all sets of 
relative positions can be understood as a conventional space (since “dis- 
tances” may not work according to spatial logic; see Brown 1936b, pp.79— 
80). Indeed, this is what is established by the Kóhler-type studies that 
distinguish “as the crow flies” distance from phenomenological distance. 
Further, not all spatial models imply a field: a field is different from a 
“Blau space” (as McPherson, Popielarz, and Drobnic 1992 call it) in which 
the dimensions are individual attributes. The position of persons in a field 
must be based on their interpersonal relations (cf. Lundberg 1939, pp. 
104, 263), or on their orientations to each other or to shared goals: whether 
a set of persons actually forms a field must be an empirical question, and 
cannot be true by definition or methodology. 

Regarding the second of these senses, with its overtones from physics, 
one must acknowledge that social scientists should be extremely wary of 
sloppy importations from other disciplines, especially those of the most 
prestigious natural sciences." Having been too frequently burned by such 
panaceas, we must bear in mind that something useful in one science may 
be worthless for another. However, field theorists agree as to the advan- 
tages of this conception of field in not only leading to intrinsically rela- 
tional thinking, but in the Verfremdung spoken of above. As Bourdieu 
(1990a, p. 192; see also Bourdieu 1993, p. 21) says, “To think in terms of 
field demands a conversion of the whole ordinary vision of the social 
world which fastens only on visible things [i.e., the individual and the 
group]... . In fact, just as the Newtonian theory of gravitation could 
only be constructed against Cartesian realism which wanted to recognize 
no mode of action other than collision, direct contact, the notion of field 
presupposes a break with the realist representation which leads us to 
reduce the effect of the environment to the effect of direct action as ac- 
tualized during an interaction.” 

The first sense of field came from field theory's ultimate origins in the 


* Bourdieu has both compared social fields to magnetic fields (e g., 1969, p. 161) and 
castigated those who do so (1988, p. 149) 


?' Here I substitute the translation of Wacquant in Bourdieu and Wacquant (1992, p. 
96n48). 
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psychology of perception (Lewin 1936, p. 14), while the second came from 
the analogy to physics. The third sense—a field of contestation—may 
initially seem somewhat at odds with the others. But while Bourdieu more 
than others has stressed this third meaning of the word field, he is not 
unique in this regard (see, e.g., Turner 1974, p. 42; Mannheim 1940, p. 
208; Mey 1972, p. xv). In particular, Lewin, who rarely discussed social 
conflict as such, may still have had the same martial images in the back 
of his head that one sees in Bourdieu: one of his early papers (Lewin 
1917) was entitled "Battlefield" and was a striking phenomenological anal- 
ysis of the landscape of conflict. The battlefield experiences described here 
may have been decisive for the development of Lewin's theory (Rummel 
1975, p. 35; Eng 1978; Marrow 1969, p. 11; Mey 1972, p. 40). 

Given this understanding of the field as a field of self-organized con- 
testation, one might hope that such conflict can provide the mechanism 
that makes the idea of the field as a field of force unnecessary.” Indeed, 
it does seem reasonable to imagine that field effects should, in some sense, 
be ultimately reducible to the organization of goal-directed striving (which 
can of course involve alliance or independence as well as conflict). While 
such an account is not necessarily empty, it is, however, necessarily in- 
complete. First of all, it is one thing to express confidence that some 
aggregate effect can, in principle, be reduced to smaller interactions and 
another thing to find explanatory purchase in such reduction. But more 
important, this sense of the field as goal-oriented striving cannot replace 
the other conceptions of the field, since to do so begs the question of what 
it is the actors are striving for. Field theory argues that this must be 
understood as endogenous to the field, as opposed to wholly exogenous 
(Brown 1936a, p. 272). 

Thus while we may see action in the field as in some sense composed 
of often conflicting strivings, we cannot dispense with the central idea of 
the field as that which induces motion. Wedding these two conceptions 
in a theoretically consistent way, however, can prove difficult. Lewin 
occasionally suggested that conflict arises from opposing but overlapping 
fields of force, which (as Mey [1972, pp. 43-44] points out) does not make 
technical sense: at any point there is, by definition, one and only one 
vector in a field. Lewin's student Brown (1936a, pp. 55—56), following 
his teacher's topological model, tended to emphasize boundaries when 
dealing with conflict, thereby completely inverting the nature of the field 
from that which induces motion to that which impedes it. Kohler (1947, 
pp. 131-32) built upon the technical idea of “stress” in a medium (an idea 
from fluid mechanics that served as the analogical basis for the devel- 
opment of the tensor equations of field theory) to propose a tendency 


^ I thank a reviewer for stressing this. 
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toward “dynamic self-distribution,” but this does not help us understand 
how this process may occur in the social realm. The most promising way 
of understanding the field's ability to provide goals while being a site of 
conflict seems to be along the lines of considering the field as a "game" 
with rules. This sense that social life can be compared to a game in the 
familiar sense (and not the game-theoretic sense) may offer a partial, 
though incomplete, way of understanding how these three senses of field 
might refer to the same phenomena. 

A game involves struggle between persons to reach some goal or goals, 
but as Mannheim (1940, p. 298) says, the presence of struggle “does not 
prevent the game being played according to certain rules.” Social fields 
differ from board games, however, in that the struggle is both over and 
within the rules, and thus the “game” is not some sort of overarching 
formal framework that in some obscure way forces persons to do this or 
that (see Turner 1994, esp. p. 115). Kóhler (1947, p. 131) clarifies the 
difference by contrasting the Aristotelian conception of the motion of the 
planets with the Newtonian. In the former, the regularity of motion had 
to come from some external constraint—crystal spheres forced the planets 
to stay in their paths. In the latter, it is the "free play of gravitational 
vectors" that leads to the orderly arrangements of motion that we see as 
due to the “law” of gravity. 

There is, of course, something odd in the transference of the idea of 
“law” from the human realm to the natural realm and something doubly 
odd in bringing this altered conception of law back to the human realm 
in the form of social laws that supposedly were made by no one but 
determined all. The same tension between rules as prescriptions and rules 
as descriptions is found, in attenuated form, in many uses of the game 
metaphor. The understanding of fields as the result of alignments between 
actors oriented to related prizes clarifies the status of rules: they are neither 
unalterable constraints that channel our action or make "illegal" action 
unthinkable nor mere descriptions of central tendency. When patterns of 
conduct are recognized by actors as forms of regularity, conformity or 
nonconformity to the pattern, whatever advantages or disadvantages may 
also follow, has semiotic import (here see Swidler 1986, 2001). Like a poet 
breaking meter for emphasis, players break the rules precisely because 
they are rules. 

Accordingly, field theory is well equipped to deal with one of the fun- 
damental weaknesses of mainstream sociological theory, namely its ina- 
bility to do much with cases in which persons stand somewhat apart from 
the patterns of regularity upon which sociology focuses. Mainstream so- 
ciological theory, which considers the “socialized” person to have pref- 
erences, needs, and desires that are “socially formed,” generally has a 
difficult time explaining why people have such distantiation from "their" 
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own values. Parsons and Shils (1954) tried to explain this as a result of 
“faulty internalization,” which can produce the "derivative" need- 
dispositions “to refuse to fulfill expectations." This explanation thereby 
asymmetrically assumed that fulfilling expectations could never be a result 
of “faulty” internalization. Only Goffman (1959) had an orientation to 
norms that came anywhere near to capturing the obvious truths that 
conformity or nonconformity are strategic options with different 
advantages. 

The emphasis on the agonistic struggle of the “game,” then, has the 
important advantage of focusing attention on how regularity, far from 
being assumed to be a *causal" structure of forces which will compel all 
future persons to act similarly, is a set of assumptions always vulnerable 
to deliberate upset via surprise. For an example, I take what I believe to 
be the first recorded case in history (371 B.C.E.) in which a social "law"— 
one that was understood by contemporaries to be explained in terms of 
individual-level mechanisms—was deliberately undone precisely because 
it was a law. Greek phalanx (or hoplite) warfare involved the confrontation 
of two lines of soldiers, each armed with a shield on the left arm and a 
spear or sword in the right. These two lines would slowly rotate in a 
counterclockwise direction, and the “microlevel” mechanisms of this reg- 
ular pattern are explained by Thucydides (V:71): each soldier’s right side 
was protected only by the shield of the man to his right.” As each in- 
stinctively moved closer to the right, the line shifted; to keep the lines 
aligned, the right flanks would move forward.” Captains, aware of this 
“law,” tended to put the most valiant fighters on the right side, as they 
would lead the aggression into the enemy’s side. But the most interesting 
thing about this “law,” of course, was that it was not a law at all, though 
it was repeated for generations. Then the Thebans, though vastly out- 
numbered, won a major battle over Sparta at Luectra by concentrating 
their forces on the left instead of the right and breaking through this side 
of the Spartan phalanx (Keegan 1994, p. 258; 1988, p. 124; Hanson 2000, 
p. 66). 


25 “T+ is true of all armies that, when they are moving into action, the right wing tends 
to get unduly extended and each side overlaps the enemy's left with its own right 
This 1s because fear makes every man want to do his best to find protection for his 
unarmed side in the shield of the man next to him on the right, thinking that the more 
closely the shields are locked together, the safer he will be." 

?6 Krentz (1985, p. 53) has cast doubt upon this traditional understanding, arguing that 
a hoplite could protect his right side by turning his body. While other of Krentz's 
emendations to the traditional view are plausible, he seems to forget that spears were 
probably only used in the initial stages of battle, and after that, every attacking stroke 
made by a right hander with a sword would necessarily bring this side of the body 
forward. 
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If the strategic importance of such surprise—such standing apart from 
patterns of regularity and deciding whether to repeat them—comes as no 
surprise when the topic is a battle, why is it so difficult for us to com- 
prehend when the issue is the place of education in assignment of persons 
to jobs? Lieberson (1985) argues that a common mistake made in socio- 
logical analyses of stratification is to treat a set of regression coefficients 
as a recipe for success. But, he argues, in perfect agreement with Bourdieu, 
"Those who write the rules, write rules that enable them to continue to 
write the rules" (Lieberson 1985, p. 167) and as soon as the dominated 
(switching to Bourdieu's language) threaten to assemble the ingredients 
previously used for success, the recipe miraculously turns out to have 
changed. If social life is a game, it is not one with unchanging rules. 

One clear criticism of field theory is precisely this reliance on seeing 
social life as an agonistic “game.” While sociological theories may have 
traditionally downplayed the importance of such agonistic encounters (see 
Leifer 1988), it is also easy to overstate their importance and to ignore 
the many social interactions that are certainly nonstrategic and often 
downright pleasant. Indeed, this seems to be one place where the Ver- 
fremdung breaks down and certain analysts feel quite comfortable in using 
their first-person understandings as the basis of theoretical claims. To be 
blunt, field theorists may go beyond the reasonable assertion that “com- 
petition may be legitimately regarded as a basic process in society” (Mann- 
heim 1940, p. 306) and begin generalizing their own anomic social ob- 
sessions to all actors in the field. Accordingly, we are right to be suspicious 
of field theories here. 

Clearly there are risks in allowing analysts to use a “game” metaphor 
to interpret field theory (for a balanced evaluation of game metaphors to 
describe social action, see Billig [1996, p. 47]; also Nadel [1957, pp. 41- 
42D. However, the risks—in particular that of overgeneralization—are 
perhaps not as great as they seem. First, not all human action or behavior 
takes place “in the field” in that it is judged susceptible to a field effect. 
Field theorists will tend to assume that action “outside the field” is less 
analytically interesting, but this remains a prejudice that cannot be di- 
rectly demonstrated. Many business “friendships,” for example, may be 
organized according to a logic having to do with the managerial field, 
and are subject to analysis via field theory, but other friendships may be 
wholly immune to any field effects and should be understood in other 
terms. 

Second, while it first may seem objectionable that field theorists tend 
to see social action as a “game” in that it involves striving toward con- 
sensually validated goals guided by rules, the use of this term does not 
necessarily connote triviality. Instead, it maybe a fundamental aspect of 
social life. Indeed, if people are so attached to rule-guided striving in their 
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relations to others that they construct unnecessary arenas to act this out 
and consider the experience pleasurable (“games”), why would we doubt 
their readiness to organize their actions in such a way when the stakes 
are higher? 

Finally, there is a great strength to the game metaphor, for it suggests 
a wholly different criterion for successful explanation than the pseudo- 
causality that is standard in the social sciences. Imagine the position of 
a commentator on a chess game between two grand masters. Clearly, this 
commentator must understand the rules that underlie the playing of the 
game and hopefully is able to remember many other chess games, espe- 
cially those recently played by the opponents. But to insist that his grasp 
of the situation must be mirrored in some generalized predictive power— 
say, the ability to look at the untouched board and declare, ^White always 
wins!”—is utter foolishness. Similarly, a sociological analyst should be 
able to understand how people act in a field without necessarily having 
great predictive power, since the better established the rule, the more 
advantage there may be in breaking it. 

Thus the game metaphor for understanding the field as a field of con- 
testation may give us a better understanding of the regularity and irreg- 
ularity in social life—better, that is, than the conventional partitioning 
into “explained variance” and “error.” But there is indeed a potential 
weakness in the game metaphor, in that it simplifies our understanding 
of the differentiation in persons induced by a field effect. We may consider 
a “game” to be an intersubjectively valid set of restrictions on interaction 
that leads to vertical social differentiation among persons. Most simply, 
this differentiation is into winner(s) and loser(s), although there can be a 
continuous differentiation as well. However, it is not necessarily clear that 
fields can only induce such vertical differentiation, and it may be a prob- 
lem that Bourdieu's analysis has tended to neglect horizontal differenti- 
ation that remains within the field. Horizontal differentiation may be said 
to exist when persons are not comparable, in that it makes no sense to 
say that one is better than the other according to some field standard nor 
are they the same, yet for a number of reasons, we need to see them as 
being in the same field. Thus the game metaphor may introduce an ar- 
tificial simplification that cuts against the second commonality among 
field theorists, namely their emphasis on concrete analysis. 


Concrete Analysis 


I began by noting the confusing readiness of sociological theorists to de- 
clare some détente between structure and agency, agreeing to some for- 
mula along the lines of "structures constrain but enable." The field the- 
orists all explicitly shun the basic division of social reality into social law 
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on the one hand and individual on the other that implicitly underlies all 
these conceptions. In Lewin's (1999a, p. 65) words, successful analysis 
"depends upon keeping in mind that general validity of the law and 
concreteness of the individual case are not antitheses, and that reference 
to the totality of the concrete whole situation must take the place of 
reference to the largest possible historical collection of frequent repeti- 
tions” (Lewin 1936, pp. 32, 34; also see Brandt 1952, pp. 187, 190; on this 
emphasis on the concrete see Mohr [in press]. 

This statement—like similar admonitions made by Bourdieu—is by no 
means as trivial as it might first appear. Most sociological analysts tend 
to assume that examining one concrete case in detail requires a progressive 
attenuation in importance of “law-like” characteristics and increasing at- 
tention to the “unique,” “historical,” or “accidental” features; this as- 
sumption in turn comes from the Durkheimian idea that our laws refer 
to abstract general qualities common to members of a certain class. Field 
theory, in contrast, emphasizes that the regularity comes at the level of 
the situation and that the further one goes into a particular case, the more 
revealing it will be of general principles. The trajectory of a falling feather 
is not an “exception” to the law of gravity that reveals the “agency” of 
similar inanimate objects; rather, it is an excellent place to understand 
the relation between center of gravity and center of pressure. As a con- 
sequence, field theory implies a confident pursuit of what Lewin (1999a, 
p. 58) called *the full concreteness of the particular situation" while con- 
ventional approaches fear getting lost in "accidents" (see Cassirer 1953, 
p. 20). Concreteness, or attention to the particularities of this case, far 
from being assumed to lead to a *small picture" is inseparable from the 
field theorists! emphasis on totality and synthesis (cf. Mannheim 1940, 
pp. 32, 184). 

This emphasis on concreteness often seems a refreshing contrast to 
artificial and abstract ceteris paribus situations of the conventional meth- 
odology that attempts to *control for" context (see Abbott 1997), but has 
its own danger. This danger is that a theorist will attempt to formalize 
more and more relevant factors: something of this is found in Tolman's 
(1954, p. 287) explanation of going to a restaurant and in many of Lewin's 
analyses. In hindsight, we see that if a field theory takes everything rel- 
evant into effect, and anything may be relevant in certain situations, then 
no formalization that hopes to be other than (in principle) infinite can 
introduce theoretical terms pertaining to classes of elements. Hence to the 
extent that field theory is formalized, it must attempt only to formalize 
general aspects of the relation between person and field. 

To appreciate this, one need only compare the manic and unenlightening 
figures of Lewin or Tolman (1954)—which include every particular an- 
alytic element in question, such as hunger, money, restaurant, menu, stairs, 
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and so on (so that any figure is different from any other)—to the quite 
useful figures of Spiegel (1961). Spiegel, in attempting to explain how an 
"object" requiring public approval (a consumer good, a candidate, etc.) 
gathers a certain number of adherents and abstainers, only formalizes the 
position of the object, the distribution of persons in the field, the spread 
of knowledge about the object, and the overall attractiveness of the object. 
Here the attempt is not to translate the concrete case to a formal repre- 
sentation tout court but to use a reduced representation to make certain 
general principles (such as that the *gradient" of desirability increases the 
closer one is to some object) intuitively accessible. 

Field theory, one may conclude, is a rather poor vehicle of topographic 
formalization, and it was an emphasis on such formalization that nearly 
brought field theory to a premature end in the social sciences with Lewin 
(see also Mannheim 1940, p. 230). But field theory is an excellent vehicle 
for making complex social phenomena intuitively accessible without re- 
lying on prejudices or “common sense" first person understandings. We 
have seen field theorists repeatedly stressing such intuitive accessibility 
(Anschaulichkeit) as a key feature of a good theory.” In particular, field 


” Thus Spiegel (1961, pp. 15-16; cf Geiger 1949, p. 45) argued that more important 
than the criteria usually given for model construction is that the model make “a part 
or an aspect of the reality in question materially or hypothetically intuitively accessible? 
(materiell oder ideell veranschaulicht). He explicitly claimed that his model, though 
based on a spatialization (Verraumlichung) was not an attempt to produce metric or 
topological statements but merely an intuitively accessible and spatial way of describing 
(eine anschaulich-raumliche Darstellungsweise) using distance metaphorically. Mann- 
heim (1940, pp. 169—71) has perhaps the most complete discussion of the importance 
of Anschaulichkeit, as he sought to compromise between the American abstract- 
variable approach that focused on isolated causal sequences and the German "intuitive" 
approach which he associated with Romanticism in general and the German Gestalt 
and developmental (comprehensive) traditions in particular. The former, he argued, 
excluded the important possibility that we can get valid knowledge of an object through 
"direct physical and psychic contact and perception." Mannheim tried to correct the 
impression that such anschaulich science simply uses direct inspection (Schau) and 
intuition (Intuition, which Mannheim [1940, p. 232, 1935, p. 202] used instead of 
Anschauung when he wished to denote the “pejorative” or more poetic sense). Far 
from there being an opposition of the American and Romantic methods of thought, 
in their most developed form, they both reach toward the same goal—“to grasp the 
concrete object in its concrete context." Mannheim's attempt to bridge the American 
and German thought styles (interestingly also a goal of Lewin's and Koffka’s [1935, 
p. 73] was a failure (here see Kettler and Meja 1994). This is unfortunately seen in 
the difference between the English translation (by Shils) and the German original 
(Since Mannheim expanded this edition he must be held responsible for its final form, 
even if the error was originally made by Shils.) Mannheim argued that the while the 
anschaulich-intuitive approach does not attempt to analyse 1n the sense of breaking 
up the object with an eye to its possible reconstruction, this does not mean that the 
information retrieved cannot be transmitted and formalized, since this knowledge can 
be brought to (analytic) consciousness. Mannheim (1935, pp. 120—21) is explicit here: 
"Das anschauliche Wissen ist keineswegs dasu verurteilt, stumm und unveflexiv zu 
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theory elegantly handles as fundamentally the same two social phenomena 
usually considered to be antithetical, namely the feeling that there is some 
social force which constrains individuals externally and the feeling that 
we act on the basis of our motivations. 

The conviction that field theorists have that plunging into the concrete 
will allow anything to be explained leads them to refrain from joining 
most sociologists as considering true motivations beyond the limits of 
sociological explanation, something to be invoked only when people are 
vexingly determined not to be explainable. Instead, explanation neces- 
sarily involves appeal to motivation. 


Motivation 

Agency, according to the field theoretic accounts, has little or nothing to 
do with the philosophic *freedom" of the will from sociological determi- 
nation that has been a tortuous problem for sociological theorists since 
Quetelet and Comte (see, e.g., Brandt 1952). Instead of sociological gen- 
eralities constraining individuals externally, field theoretic statements are 
descriptions of the patterned motivations of persons who are distributed 
(or have distributed themselves) in some field. Calling them agents (as 
does Bourdieu) implies nothing as to their philosophical freedom (and this 
is in contrast to the seemingly similar usage of Giddens). 

'Thus instead of dreading motivations as things that derail systematic 
explanations, field theorists assume that the field is defined by certain 
common primary motivations—subjective representations of "what is 
good to strive for" such as Bourdieu's “libido” or Emery and Trist’s (1965, 
p. 28) *values"—and organizes other ones. This conception differs from 
standard ideas of values (ultimate or penultimate conceptions of the gen- 
erally desirable) in two ways, both highlighted by Emery and Trist (who 
draw upon Lewin's conception of values). First of all, values are not 
general aspects of culture, but field specific. Consequently, far from being 
universal in some group, they are predictably distributed across social 
positions (Mey 1972, p. 168), since norms are simply a way of describing 
regularities in motivation that come from interest-locations. Second, while 
the subjective representations of ^what is good to strive for" are generally 
perceived as ethical imperatives, this ethicality is secondary to the field 
structure—the subjective experience of values as injunctions is a cognitive 
simplification of what is otherwise a complex task of navigating a field. 
This principle turns out to be key and requires some expansion. 


bleiben" ("intuitive knowledge is in no way accordingly condemned to remain mute 
and unreflexive"); the 1940 translation [Mannheim 1940, p. 169] says, "intuitive knowl- 
edge is for this reason condemned to remain mute and unconstructive." 
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A Phenomenology of Intersubjectivity 


No sociology can proceed very far without attention to the ways in which 
people’s representations of the world are both similar and different; it 
also seems quite helpful to be able to understand how people’s represen- 
tations of the world include representations of others’ representations. On 
the one hand, traditional approaches stemming from philosophy and social 
theory lead to tongue twisting as we recognize a distinction between ob- 
jects in themselves and as they appear to us, requiring us to pay specific 
attention to the latter (phenomenology). On the other hand, a moment of 
nonarbitrariness is introduced by the requirement of intersubjective com- 
munication: our representations must have some degree of overlap, al- 
though unless one embraces Kantianism this agreement is difficult to 
explain. Contemporary approaches to the problem attempt a consistent 
answer either by emphasizing intersubjectivity of conceptual patterns 
while downplaying the connection of these patterns to noumena (now 
loosely called “constructivism”) or by downplaying the importance of in- 
tersubjectivity by emphasizing that there is no real distinction between 
noumena and phenomena (often called “positivism” for no clear reason). 

While Bourdieu has emphasized the futility of this opposition, he has 
at times has suggested that a “both/and” solution suffices—that is, that 
“constructivism” and “objectivism” need only be wedded in a back-and- 
forth analysis. But the principles of field theory, and hence almost all field 
theorists, reject the assumption that there is in principle a divorce of 
phenomenology from objective description (cf. Mohr, in press). Indeed, it 
was a conviction that the phenomenologically perceived world should be 
treated as valid that led to the emergence of Gestalt psychology and the 
first field investigations. In Kóhler's (1947, p. 21) words, the world we 
inhabit is “so absolutely objective . . . that for a more objective world 
no place [is] left.” 

The rejection of the behaviorists’ distinction between the objective 
description of the scientist and the naive understandings and reports of 
the subjects was motivated not by philosophical niceties but by the need 
to account for people’s ability to navigate the field. Such explanation 
forces us to admit that while the field is a phenomenological construct 
that must be described as such, it partakes of all the regularity and struc- 
ture that could be desired (cf. Mead 1938, pp. 610-11, 612). As Spiegel 
(1961, p. 30) says, “Reality in the social field is just the phenomenal, the 
immediately encountered.” This is because the field is necessarily an in- 
tersubjectively organized phenomenological construct. Our mapping of 
the field is not arbitrary, but neither is it complete: instead, it is a retrieval 
of information for action, organized with respect to one’s current position. 

“A cliff looks dangerous—and it is!” writes Gibson (1986). It looks— 
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and feels—more and more dangerous the closer one is to it. In other words, 
we directly retrieve from the environment an imperative for action: get 
away. There is no need to categorize and reflect; the visceral impulse to 
move away is anterior to the cognitive understanding. Consciousness, to 
take a term from Whitehead ([1929] 1978) and Mead (1926, p. 76), is a 
*prehensive" faculty in that the concepts it creates are grasped from the 
nature of the surrounding world; we are best off considering these action 
imperatives qualities of the (phenomenological) objects themselves 
(Koffka 1935, p. 379). Similarly, our understanding of the social field is 
both direct and couched in the socially constructed categories that are 
relevant for our conduct. Consequently, field theory implies an under- 
standing of social perception that flies in the face of the dominant pseudo- 
Durkheimian orthodoxy (exemplified by Mary Douglas [1986] that sense 
data come in relatively disorganized form and are sorted according to a 
culture that, in James's ([1909] 1975, p. 7) words, throws “‘categories’ 
over them like a net.” 

In contrast, field theory implies a very different account (though this 
is not always fully worked out). Instead of being fundamentally disor- 
ganized, percepts are fundamentally organized because they come from 
a world or environment with its own principles of organization.” The 
task of the perceiver is to establish what Bourdieu calls an “ontological 
complicity"—to take advantage of the preexisting structural principles of 
the social order, what Emery and Trist (1965, p. 22), following Tolman 
and Brunswik, called the “causal texture of the environment.” Thus in- 
stead of having a complete (and prohibitively complex) cognitive map 
that allows one to take any unique object and fit it into a set of categories 
(if possible), people are assumed to have a simple ability to tell what is 
“demanded” from them at any time. “As a rule, things are what they look 
like, or otherwise expressed, their looks tell us what to do with them"— 
“a fruit says, ‘Eat me’” (Koffka 1935, pp. 76, 7, 353, 356, 392—93; cf. 
Ushenko 1958, p. 90). The organization to actors! concepts thus comes 
from the environment, and not from themselves (cf. Simon 1996). The 
cognitive tasks they carry out are not cultural schemes that independently 
exist within their psyches, but merely minor completions to what the 
environment already “affords” (also see Swidler 1992; Hutchins 1995; 
White 1992; Gibson 1986, p. 246). In this rejection of the idea that either 
everyday cognition is inherently problematic or it is simple positivist 
knowledge, and its emphasis that knowledge is always "for something," 


28 As Koffka (1935, p. 67) argued, “The environment is neither a mosaic of sensations 
nor a ‘blooming, buzzing confusion,’ nor a blurred and vague total unit; rather does 
it consist of a definite number of separate objects and events, which, as separate objects 
and events, are products of organization." 
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field theory comes close to the American pragmatic tradition (e.g., Mead 
1938, pp. 35, 43) that has also been wedded with “Cassirer-ism” to produce 
relational analysis by Emirbayer (1997; see Mannheim 1940, p. 206 for 
an appreciation of this aspect of pragmatism). 

Further, feld approaches tend to wed perception and apperception 
(perception of one's own person as perceiver) in a theoretically rich du- 
alism (as opposed to the nontrivial, but wholly formal, connection of Kant 
[(1787) 1950). Bourdieu (19855, p. 728) calls this “a sense of one’s place" 
while Gibson (1986, p. 183) calls this interospecific visual information as 
opposed to exterospecific, but in both cases the idea is that the process 
whereby the person takes in information about the world is not only 
velative to this person's position in the field (as in the early work of 
Mannheim [1936], but simultaneously gives this person information about 
his or her own position (as in Mannheim 1940, p. 212-13; cf. Köhler 1947, 
p. 297). This understanding of cognition as a seamless web of extero- and 
interospecific information about an intersubjectively valid field allows 
held theory not only to explain the correspondence of social thought to 
social location (previous answers in terms of interests being psychologi- 
cally implausible) but to open the way for a more general understanding 
of the relation between subjective understandings and trajectory through 
a social environment. 

The commonalties in field theory suggest that some of the recent ad- 
vances made in terms of the field theory of organizations may have general 
application: I close by suggesting one such direction of generalization. 


DISCUSSION 
Fields and Institutions 


Institutions are frequently considered to be the building blocks of social 
explanation, yet there has been a fundamental ambiguity as to what 
institutions are or, more precisely, what should be their role in sociological 
explanation. Since the most common definition of an institution is a pat- 
tern of regularized conduct, we might conclude that institutions are best 
studied in terms of observable regularities. 

Yet analysts tend to assume that the most important thing about in- 
stitutions is not that the observer can see the regularity, but that the 
participants can. In the formulation of Parsons and Shils (1954), each 
interactant has expectations of the other. From this perspective, the thing 
that is distinctive about an institution is not that it is regular (there are 
patterns of conduct whose regularity, although visible to an acute etho- 
logical observer, is missed by the participants themselves). Instead, what 
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is distinctive is that you know, when interacting with some type of person 
or in some setting, more or less what to do. 

We may take as a perfect example of such an institution *marriage"— 
this institution is not defined in terms of concrete patterns of conduct 
between particular persons; rather, we say that it is an institution because 
if particular people do get married the range of arbitrary actions they 
could take is considerably narrowed (Swidler 2001; Turner 1974, p. 17). 
While they need not fulfill any particular expectations, nonfulfillment will 
have a very clear semiotic import, whether or not this is intended. Nor- 
mative accounts have had difficulty in explaining how persons manage 
to walk around with the vast catalogues of rules they are supposedly 
following. Vet scoffing at the implausibility of such accounts—and point- 
ing to the fact that the nonfulfillment of norms can be explained neither 
by randomness nor by orneriness—does not answer the remaining ques- 
tion of why social life is as regular as it is. 

Field theory suggests that such regularity may be more parsimoniously 
explained as an internalization of field position. That is, if institutions are 
about the knowing more than the doing, but it seems implausible that 
persons carry around large sets of instructions that they do not seem to 
wholeheartedly believe, it may be that the overall coherence arises because 
the institutions are linked in terms of some larger field. This linkage then 
allows for a coherence of subjectivity when moving from one institution- 
alized form of action to another. In the cases analyzed by Bourdieu, this 
coherence arises because all the institutions are related to striving of some 
form. But this is perhaps not necessary. If “marriage” is an institution 
and *parenthood" also one, it is reasonable to think that these two insti- 
tutions are easily aligned in that there is relatively little dislocation of 
subjectivity (which is not to say absence of conflict) when progressing 
from one to the other. Indeed, the connection between certain institutions 
(e.g., high school on the one hand, and both vocational school and the 
university on the other) may owe more to such consistency in subjectivity 
than to actual organizational interface. 

The phrase “married with children” makes a different sort of sense from 
the phrase “married with employees"—the former is more easily reduced 
to a single cognitive chunk in contemporary society. Of course, where the 
household (in the ancient sense) was the center of production, this would 
not be the case. If indeed there is something parsimonious in the phrase 
*married with children," it is, I propose, because this refers to a meaningful 
position in a field that references a set of consistent affordances, demands 
for action that may be contradictory but coexist in a coherent phenom- 
enological world. 

In sum, most generally, we may say that a field exists when a set of 
analytic elements are aligned in such a way that it is parsimonious to 
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describe their current state in terms of position vis-à-vis one another. 
While this alignment has been most clearly worked out for the case of 
organizations, it may be that the basic insights can be extended to the 
case of institutions more generally. That is, organizational fields connect 
and align organizations, and in so doing, can induce shared subjectivities, 
or "culture" as we call it (see Meyer 1987; Meyer and Rowan 1977; Meyer, 
Boli, Thomas, and Ramirez 1997). In analogous fashion, it may be that 
interinstitutional fields produce such regularities in orientations. 

We have seen that interorganizational fields arise when, for example, 
a set of organizations shares suppliers and clients. More generally, fields 
may arise, as Fligstein (2001) recently proposes, whenever groups of actors 
frame their action vis-à-vis one another. For example, fields in this slightly 
broader sense arise whenever a set of individuals are striving after a 
similar goal. Most generally, we may say fields emerge whenever we find 
a set of institutions that individuals tend to traverse in predictable ways 
with minimal dislocation of subjectivity. In all cases, the field is something 
that spans and coordinates institutions by allowing individuals to un- 
derstand their past, current, and future situations in terms of position, 
trajectory, and similarity or closeness (see Turner 1974, p. 139; cf. Mohr 
1994). 

As a result, one need not always examine the myriad interpersonal 
relations to understand the context of action as suggested by Emirbayer's 
recent (1997) manifesto. For when a field exists (and it is worth empha- 
sizing that fields do not always exist), these relations are simplified to the 
point where participants can successfully plan their action by summariz- 
ing these relationships into a single position (making an otherwise cog- 
nitively daunting task possible for those of us with bounded rationality). 
Further, field theory makes the exciting, nontrivial, and generative claim 
that action can be explained by close attention to field position as every 
position in the field induces a set of motivations that are subjectively 
experienced as “what should be done.” Field theory disappoints us in 
remaining vague as to precisely how this occurs and we hope that it can 
be eventually surpassed in this regard. Yet it promises the chance of 
combining rigorous analytic insight with attention to the concrete. 


Conclusion 
First of all, an abstraction is made from a fact; then [the fact] 
is based upon the abstraction. That is how to proceed if you 
want to appear German, profound and speculative —Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology 


I have admitted that field theory is in places necessarily indeterminate 
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and resists formalization. Given that we already have a theoretical tra- 
dition implicit in our methodology (though one that is not codified and 
propounded by many contemporary self-identified theorists) that is com- 
patible (in principle) with perfect determination and formalization, it 1s 
reasonable to ask whether the trade proposed is a good one. In response, 
we must first ask, does our current overarching theoretical approach do 
what one would demand of any scientific endeavor, namely that it explain 
something? Of course, “explanation” is what conventional sociology is all 
about. But this sense of “explain,” far from being a universal scientific 
one, is peculiar to the contemporary social sciences and laden with par- 
adox. It derives more from the substantive implications of our method- 
ological tools than from any understanding of scientific method, and these 
implications are generally ones which almost no sociologist would be 
willing to defend. 

One “explains” something in this sense by linking variation in one 
attribute of some units to its variation in their other attributes. Invoking 
the catch phrase that “correlation does not imply causation,” we then 
consider our explanation a true one if our association can be linked to a 
pseudocausal model in which—to take the claims seriously-——one attribute 
of persons (say) causes another attribute of those persons (who presumably 
have little to do during this whole process) (see Abbott 1992). 

In this understanding, explanation is a relationship between a re- 
searcher and a phenomenon—in many senses, the term “explanation” 
could be replaced with “disappearance,” as the analysts’ goal is to make 
some unaccounted-for phenomenon go away as a thing in itself (cf. Koffka 
1935, p. 178f). Once the R? approaches 1, “explanation” has occurred 
because there simply is no phenomenon sui generis anymore. Of course, 
few researchers attempt to obliterate the phenomenon in this fashion, and 
many use the underlying paradigm in unorthodox ways. Yet the basic 
understanding of what it means to explain is formally parallel to the 
thinking denounced by Marx and Engels: first variables are made out of 
people, and then the actions of the people are *explained" on the basis of 
the variables (cf. James [1907] 1946, p. 263). I propose that this is actually 
no explanation at all. 

In contrast, field theory takes explanation in a sense so obvious and 
unambiguous that it has become difficult for social scientists to take se- 
riously: explanation is a social relationship between people, in which some 
phenomenon is explained to some person(s) so that they understand it (cf. 
Lundberg 1939, p. 51). The criteria of successful explanation given this 
definition are, of course, far more fuzzy than those that come with the 
notion of explanation as some act of ontological aggression against a 
phenomenon of interest. But this in itself does not justify rejecting this 
definition of explanation. Indeed, it is hard to see why anyone could call 
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research “explanation” that does not “make plain,” or, equivalently to the 
field theorist, situate in an analytic plane with interpretable characteristics. 

Above I compared field theory to commentary on a chess game; this 
comparison is apposite not so much because of what it implies about the 
nature of social action, but because of what it implies about the nature 
of sociological explanation. To explain social action is akin to explaining 
why a grand master allowed a knight to exchange for a pawn, as opposed 
to considering this an error on the order of 3 — 1 — 2 (the difference in 
points between the two). We cannot say in advance how far we must go 
in our quest to determine the context that led to this move, but this 
indeterminacy is simply the minimal flexibility required to understand 
complexity. 

Other researchers, less wedded to the conventional notion of expla- 
nation, may, like Moliére's Monsieur Jourdain, feel that they have been 
doing field theory all their lives. One would hope that this is the case: 
if sociologists were not currently able to carry out substantive investi- 
gations along the lines proposed here, it would be rash to suggest a co- 
herent theoretic approach. But even contemporary researches that already 
follow more or less along the lines of field theory may benefit by having 
a coherent defense of their explanatory principles, as opposed to having 
to rely on ad hoc and apologetic justifications of their deviation from 
causal analysis via variables. 

Finally, field theory may have suggestive implications for the question 
of how we integrate history with synchronic explanation, since Lewin's 
"principle of contemporaneity" actually leads us to emphasize the heritage 
of the field. At any time, institutions exist in some form of alignment 
which lets us orient our action in an intersubjectively comprehensible 
way; as Bourdieu has repeatedly stressed, that our action may attempt 
to dismantle or skirt this current form of alignment is not at all contra- 
dictory and introduces no conceptual difficulties. If this is so, it might be 
the case that precisely because field theory rejects the direct influence of 
the past, we find that social action is saturated with history (see Bourdieu 
1993, p. 74). If action is understood as a field effect, then we cannot 
decompose it into rational or functional on the one hand and vestigial on 
the other (as did Spencer most famously). Not only is it mistaken to assume 
that people choose their allies and tactics, in many cases there is no reason 
to assume that they choose their goals. This is not because, as critics of 
Bourdieu have sometimes assumed, field theory implies that people are 
cognitively limited in their vision of what they want. It is because the 
only way to reach conditions that we cognize and wish for is to make use 
of those conditions that we have not wished for. It may be social actors 


?*] thank a reviewer for pointing this out. 
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are largely in the position of the soldiers of Fredonia in the Marx 
Brothers's Duck Soup, who resolve their conflict with their neighbor but 
decide to go to war anyway since they have "already put down two 
months’ rent on the battlefield." 
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Long-Run Development and the Legacy of 
Colonialism in Spanish America! 


James Mahoney 
Brown University 


For more than a century, the countries of Spanish America have 
maintained their level of development relative to one another. This 
article argues that this enduring regional hierarchy is a path- 
dependent legacy of Spanish colonialism. Those territories that con- 
stituted the centers of the Spanish colonial empire tended to become 
the region's least developed countries; by contrast, those territories 
that were peripheral to the Spanish empire tended to become the 
most developed countries. Using methods for assessing both cor- 
relational causation and necessary/sufficient causation, the article 
explores competing hypotheses to explain this inverse relationship. 
It finds that the density of the indigenous population and the 
strength of liberal elites during the period from 1700 to 1850 were 
critical factors linking colonial and postcolonial development. 


At the beginning of the 20th century, Bolivia was among the least suc- 
cessful of the countries of Spanish America at achieving a high level of 
social and economic development. By contrast, Uruguay was among the 
most socially and economically developed countries in the region. A hun- 
dred years later, at the beginning of the 21st century, little had changed. 
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Bolivia continued to be among the least developed countries, whereas 
Uruguay continued to be one of the most developed countries. 

Such intraregional stability in level of national development clashes 
with the image scholars and policy makers often present of Spanish Amer- 
ica as an area marked by dramatic shifts in development prospects (e.g., 
ECLAC 2002; Skidmore and Smith 2001, chap. 2; Thorp 1998, chap. 2). 
While it is true that the Spanish American countries show volatility with 
respect to their annual growth rates, these countries have tended to main- 
tain their level of development relative to one another for more than a 
century. The countries that were the most developed in the region a cen- 
tury ago still tend to be the most developed countries today; the countries 
that were then the least developed still tend to be the region's least de- 
veloped countries. This continuity in development rankings is a striking 
fact about Spanish America, but to this point it has received almost no 
systematic attention from analysts of the region. 

This article attempts to empirically substantiate and explain this strik- 
ing fact about long-run development in Spanish America. It begins by 
drawing on existing quantitative data for economic and social develop- 
ment to illustrate the considerable extent to which the Spanish American 
countries have followed stable development hierarchies across the 20th 
century. The persistence of these hierarchies for at least a century strongly 
suggests the relevance of ideas about path dependence to development in 
the region. In addition, this stability over time raises questions about the 
historical causes that led particular countries to occupy enduring positions 
within regional hierarchies. 

'To identify these historical causes, the article builds on literature that 
suggests that the centers of European imperial activity often saw the 
creation of institutions that subsequently impeded development. For ex- 
ample, scholars from diverse theoretical perspectives have long argued 
that the distorted bureaucratic structures left behind by British, French, 
and Belgian colonists can help explain developmental problems in tropical 
Africa (e.g., Bates 1981; Jackson and Rosberg 1982; Young 1994). Ex- 
tending these ideas to Latin America, I argue that those colonial territories 
that constituted the economic, political, and social centers of the mid- 
17th-century Spanish colonial empire tended to become the region's poor- 
est countries after independence; by contrast, backwater territories that 
were peripheral in the mid-17th century tended to become the region's 
wealthiest countries. I thus offer national-level support for Andre Gunder 
Frank’s hypothesis about an inverse relationship between colonial wealth 
and postcolonial development in Latin America: "The poorer the region 
was as a colony, the richer and more developed it is today" (1972, p. 19). 


? Frank's hypothesis was intended to apply to all colonial regions By contrast, I am 
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The article also attempts to identify the intervening processes through 
which colonialism affected long-run development. Competing hypotheses 
are tested using fuzzy-set analysis, a new methodology designed to locate 
probabilistic necessary and sufficient causes (Ragin 2000). The article finds 
that level of Spanish colonial influence is inversely related to social de- 
velopment because the presence of a dense indigenous population (which 
often characterized the more central colonial regions) was a *usually nec- 
essary condition" for unsuccessful social development, while the absence 
of one was a "usually sufficient condition" for successful social develop- 
ment. In this sense, colonial systems of ethnic stratification appear to have 
had dramatic long-term consequences for human welfare in the region. | 

Moreover, the article finds that colonialism is related to economic de- 
velopment because strong liberal factions tended to be found in the more 
marginal territories of the empire, and these strong liberal factions were 
a usually necessary condition for successful economic development during 
the late colonial period. At the same time, the absence of strong liberals 
was usually sufficient to ensure a low level of economic development. 
Hence, the emergence of a liberal-oriented bourgeoisie during the colonial 
period appears to have been critical to long-run economic success in the 
region. 

In developing these arguments, I focus on the 15 mainland territories 
of the Spanish colonial empire that later became nation-states of Latin 
America: Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. This population represents a domain of com- 
parable cases for which one can hypothesize that a given causal factor 
will have homogeneous effects across all units. 


LONG-RUN DEVELOPMENT IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Deep patterns of continuity have characterized national development tra- 
jectories in Spanish America for more than a century. If many observers 


concerned with specifically Spanish America. In addition, whereas Frank's hypothesis 
was part of a broader theory of underdevelopment in Latin America, I am concerned 
only with the specific hypothesis about level of colonialism and development, not the 
broader theory. 


*T exclude all Latin American countries that did not experience Spanish colonialism 
(i.e., Brazil, Haiti, and most islands of the Caribbean). Likewise, I exclude those coun- 
tries that had multiple colonial experiences or did not achieve independence along 
with the rest of Spanish America in the early 19th century (i e., Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, and Puerto Rico). In addition, I exclude Panama, which was a neocolony 
of the United States for much of the 20th century. For a more extended discussion of 
case selection, see Katz, vom Hau, and Mahoney (in press). 
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have failed to notice this continuity, it is because one must look beyond 
annual fluctuations in growth rates to see the long-run pattern. When 
such a perspective is adopted, it becomes apparent that the concept of 
"path dependence" is useful for understanding long-run development tra- 
jectories in the region. 


Conceptualizing Path Dependence 


Most arguments about path dependence entail at least three core claims 
(see Pierson 2000; Mahoney 2000). First, an initial set of causal forces— 
often distant historical occurrences—leads units (e.g., countries) to move 
in a particular direction. These historical causes are frequently understood 
to represent "critical junctures" or "turning points" in developmental pro- 
cesses (Collier and Collier 1991; Abbott 1997). Second, once units begin 
to move in a particular direction, they realize “increasing returns" and 
continue to move in that same direction. Increasing returns are often 
generated when large setup or fixed costs make it difficult for units to 
change direction. With an increasing-returns process, two units at the 
same location may initially move in slightly different directions and this 
small difference is reinforced over time such that the two units soon 
become situated far apart from one another.’ Third, units eventually sta- 
bilize around enduring equilibrium points. Once these equilibrium points 
are reached, the units may be subject to small fluctuations in their de- 
velopment trajectories, but their basic position is “locked in" (Arthur 1994). 

When path-dependent processes are at work, explanations of differences 
among units that draw on the current attributes of those units will often 
be inadequate. For example, consider a hypothetical region with three 
countries that initially are not integrated into the global market (see fig. 
1). At time 1, country A is the most developed of the three nations, con- 
trolling 5096 of the total regional GNP; country B is second most devel- 
oped, with 3096 of the regional total; and country C is least developed, 
with only 20%. Subsequently, the countries enter the global market, but 
they do so at different points in time, with large implications for their 
future development. At time 2, country C is the first to enter the global 
market. By virtue of this early start, the country's share of regional GNP 
grows from 20% to 4096 from time 2 to time 3, while countries A and B 
decline to 40% and 20%, respectively. At time 3, country B also enters 
the global market. As a result, the shares of both country C and country 
B grow at the expense of country À from time 3 to time 4, reaching 5096 
and 3096, respectively. Finally, at time 4, country A enters the world 


* For a discussion of how this process works in politics, see Pierson (2000). For a 
discussion of path-dependent patterns that are not self-reinforcing, see Mahoney (2000). 
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Fic. 1.—Path dependence and economic development: a hypothetical example 


market, but by this point it controls only 20% of regional GNP and is 
locked out of its former leading position. After time 4, the three countries’ 
positions are stably reproduced. 

This example is intended to illustrate how particular historical events 
can matter a great deal in a path-dependent sequence. Those units that 
gain an initial advantage may realize positive feedback and move rapidly 
into a favorable position; those units that are laggards can just as easily 
fall behind and become locked out of a leading position. Indeed, this 
process can effectively reverse fortunes, transforming yesterday’s laggards 
into today’s leaders. Furthermore, the example illustrates the importance 
of the distant past for explaining the present. If one examined only time 
periods 4—8 to explain why country C dominates the contemporary mar- 
ket, one would likely reach the erroneous conclusion that integration into 
the global market is not part of the story. That is, because by time 4 all 
of the countries are integrated into the global market, this factor would 
be considered constant across the cases and thus irrelevant to explaining 
the variation of interest. Without a broad historical vantage point, the 
analyst would be led to the mistaken finding that other differences explain 
the relative GNP shares of the countries. 
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Development Hierarchies 


Reliable quantitative data on long-run economic, social, and political de- 
velopment in Spanish America are scarce, but those that we do have 
suggest that ideas about path dependence are needed to make sense of 
over-time trajectories. In particular, existing data reveal that stable de- 
velopment hierarchies have long characterized the Spanish American 
countries. This stability lends support to broader research that argues that 
significant changes in relative levels of development are rare in the con- 
temporary world economy (e.g., Arrighi and Drangel 1986; Easterly et al. 
1993). 

The most extensive long-run data set concerning economic development 
for the region as a whole is Thorp's (1998, p. 353) index of national GDP 
per capita by decade for the 1900—1990 period. As table 1 shows using 
ordinal comparisons, there has been stability in economic development 
rankings for the Spanish American countries across the entire 20th cen- 
tury. A simple way to illustrate this stability is to consider the Spearman 
rank-order correlation coefficients generated when different decades are 
compared. For example, the coefficient is .82 when 1900 and 1930 are 
compared (7 observations); .85 for 1930 and 1960 (12 observations); and 
.94 for 1960 and 1990 (all 15 observations). When any two consecutive 
decades or any two decades that contain data for all 15 countries are 
compared, the coefficient is almost always above a .90 level. In fact, when 
1900 and 1990 are compared, the correlation is still .61 despite the presence 
of only 7 observations skewed toward the more developed countries of 
the region. In short, these data strongly suggest that the countries that 
were wealthy at the beginning of the century tended to be the same 
countries that were wealthy throughout the century, while the countries 
that were poor tended to remain poor. 

The one country that significantly shifted relative to the others is Ven- 
ezuela, whose GDP per capita increased substantially after 1920 when 
the oil industry was consolidated. Certain Central American countries 
also appear to have performed better in the early 20th century than in 
the mid and late 20th century, although these findings are likely the prod- 
uct of measurement error (i.e., Guatemala in 1940) and the influence of 
foreign-controlled banana companies (i.e., Honduras in 1920 and 1930). 


* These data are similar to those compiled by Maddison (1989, p. 35, and 1991, p. 6) 
and Bulmer-Thomas (1994, p. 444), with the partial exception of Mexico, which appears 
less wealthy in the early 20th century in the Maddison and Bulmer-Thomas indexes. 
$ In the Bulmer-Thomas (1987, p. 312) index, from which Thorp derived the three- 
year average GDP data for Guatemala, the 1939—42 period is a significant outlier. 

' During the 1920—30 period, foreign-owned banana companies controlled nearly all 
exports from Honduras. 
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TABLE 1 
RANKING OF COUNTRIES BY GDP PER CAPITA, 1900-1990 (1 = Highest) 














YEAR 
COUNTRY 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 
Argentina .. 1 1 1 1 2 3 3 2 2 3 
Bolivia ..... 12 15 14 13 13 
Chile. ..... 2 2 3 2 4 4 4 5 5 5 
Colombia ...... 4 5 9 9 10 8 8 8 8 7 
Costa Rica 4 5 7 6 7 6 6 6 
Ecuador . ..... 7 7 12 12 14 13 13 13 10 10 
El Salvador 10 l1 12 11 1i 11 12 12 
Guatemala 5 5 9 9 10 11 11 
Honduras ..... 6 7 11 14 14 15 15 14 
Mexico 3 3 2 4 6 5 5 4 3 4 
Nicaragua 8 10 13 15 12 9 14 15 
Paraguay ...... 8 10 10 12 9 9 
Peru .. 6 4 7 6 9 7 6 7 7 8 
Uruguay 1 2 2 3 4 2 
Venezuela ..... 5 6 11 3 3 1 1 1 1 1 


NoTE —Data from Thorp (1998, p 353) Thorp’s GDP per capita figures are based on three-year 
averages in US dollars at 1970 prices Given that data are missing for several countries in the early 
20th century, please note that numerical rankings for each period should be viewed ın relationship to 
the total number of countries for which there 1s data For example, although Ecuador receives a ranking 
of "7" in 1900 and 1910, it 1s the poorest country for which there is any data during these decades 


Most countries (i.e., Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay) exhibit little move- 
ment vis-à-vis one another. 

If economic development is measured continuously and viewed over 
time, the basic pattern of stable rankings is still visible. Figure 2 illustrates 
this point by considering national real GDP per capita as a ratio of the 
regional average real GDP per capita for the 1950—92 period.? Countries 
do not dramatically shift positions, but there is some over-time movement, 
which reflects differences in annual growth rates. Given this, it is worth 
asking to what extent such discontinuities represent something more than 
the fluctuations one might expect due to measurement error or nonsys- 
tematic drift. The data for South America in the top half of figure 2 show 
that five countries—Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Paraguay, and Bolivia— 
have consistently performed at or below the regional average for Spanish 
America. These countries do not appear to have altered their regional 


° This figure was constructed using data from the Penn World Table (Summers et al. 
1994), which is often regarded as the best source for measuring national economic 
development since 1950 
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FIG. 2.—Comparative levels of real GDP per capita, 1950-92, data from Summers et al 
(1994), three-year averages 
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rankings to any significant degree since the 1950s? The four wealthiest 
economies of South America—Venezuela, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Chile—show more movement, with a general trend downward vis-à-vis 
the regional average, though Chile and Uruguay eventually climb vis-à- 
vis this average. It is difficult to know if these changes reflect a systematic 
process or temporary vacillations. For example, Argentina moves down- 
ward only a small amount until the last data points, and the downshift 
in Venezuela is probably a product of fluctuations in the international 
price of petroleum. Likewise, the dip in the 1970s for Chile reflects the 
political polarization of that era, not & permanent shift in economic 
performance.'? 

The data for Mexico and Central America in the lower half of figure 
2 more strongly suggest systematic changes. Most notably, Mexico steadily 
improved its relative position within Spanish America after midcentury, 
probably as a consequence of the Mexican Revolution (Knight 1986, pp. 
517-27). Although Costa Rica also shows progress, pulling away from the 
other Central American countries, more reliable data suggest that Costa 
Rica was well ahead of its Central American neighbors as far back as 
the early 20th century (see Bulmer-Thomas 1987, p. 312). Nicaragua has 
declined since the 1970s, which is likely the result of revolutionary and 
counterrevolutionary violence. These data thus suggest that an event such 
as a social revolution may significantly and permanently alter (positively 
or negatively) national development trajectories in Spanish America. 

The overall evidence supports neither the *convergence thesis" of neo- 
classical/modernization theory (Solow 1956; Cass 1965; see also Barro 
1991; Baumol, Nelson, and Wolff 1994) nor the "divergence thesis" pro- 
posed by some dependency theorists (e.g., Amin 1982)." Rather a com- 


°” This is especially true when one considers alternative data for the most recent period 
that show relatively poor economic performance for Colombia and Ecuador. See World 
Bank (various years) 

?? In fact, World Bank (various years) estimates of GNP per capita show a substantial 
upswing for all of the Southern Cone countries during this period. With these alter- 
native data, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay distance themselves from (not converge 
with) the rest of the region in the second half of the 20th century Given the differences 
across data sets, one must be cautious not to read too much into the apparent cross- 
national fluctuations in level of development found in any given data set 


"' Neoclassical and modernization theorists hypothesize economic convergence among 
nations due to diminishing returns to capital as well as technological diffusion and 
capital flows from wealthy countries to poor countries. Some dependency theorists 
hypothesize divergence based on declining terms of trade and the deleterious effects 
of foreign capital investment in the poor countries. The 15 countries here provide only 
a weak test of these hypotheses, given that they do not contain the full variation on 
economic development found in the world economy. One would expect a sample of 
countries truncated on the dependent variable such as this to underestimate the im- 
portance of trends that operate across the entire world economy More generally on 
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parison of decadal gini coefficients measuring regional levels of inequality 
among the nations shows the absence of any change over time." In sum, 
we have no reason to believe that the various factors that affect growth 
rates (see Levine and Renelt 1992) systematically vary across the richer 
and poorer countries of the region in a way that allows one group to 
consistently gain relative to the other. 

Existing information on long-run levels of social development even 
more clearly illustrates the existence of a stable hierarchy. Table 2 presents 
ordinal rankings over time for literacy, a commonly used measure of social 
development. Again, the positioning of countries in these rankings is quite 
stable, with perhaps only Venezuela moving to any significant degree. In 
fact, the bivariate Spearman correlation for any two decades 1s never 
lower than .74; for most decades it is above .90. Moreover, strikingly 
similar rankings appear when countries are assessed according to life 
expectancy, another major indicator of social development (see table 2). 
In short, even more than economic development, social development rank- 
ings are not subject to periodic fluctuations." 

Although the ordering of countries for social development indicators is 
similar to the ordering of countries for economic development, some cases 
show different relative positions in regional rankings for social as opposed 
to economic development. For example, Paraguay and Costa Rica perform 
better in the arena of social development than in the arena of economic 
development, while Mexico and Venezuela perform worse in the arena of 
social development. In this sense, although the positioning over time of 
countries has been stable with respect to both economic and social de- 
velopment, it is useful to distinguish between the two kinds of 
development. 

A quite different measure of overall national development is the level 
of political democracy. The existing evidence on Latin America suggests 
that countries with more socioeconomic development tend to have had 
more experience with political democracy during the 20th century (Main- 
waring 1999). However, the Spanish American countries have not fallen 
into a stable hierarchy when political democracy is measured quantita- 


the debate between convergence and divergence theorists, see Romer (1986) and Kor- 
zeniewicz and Moran (1997). 


2 Using Thorp's (1998) GDP per capita data for the 15 countries, I generated the 
following regional gini coefficients by decade: .28 (1950), .29 (1960), 28 (1970), .28 
(1980), and .29 (1990) 

7 However, unlike economic development, the countries have substantially converged 
in absolute terms for literacy and life expectancy. Such convergence is partly driven 
by the fact that these indicators have a ceiling beyond which countries cannot advance. 
In addition, broader cross-national evidence suggests that absolute convergence is more 
common for social development than economic development (see Ingram [1994 J. 
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TABLE 2 
RANKING OF COUNTRIES BY SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT INDICATORS, 1900-1990 (1 = 
Highest) 
YEAR 

COUNTRY 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 

Literacy rate: 
Argentina 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 2 2 
Bolivia ........ 13 13 14 13 14 14 14 13 11 11 
Che uis 3 3 3 3 4 4 3 3 4 4 
Colombia ...... 5 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6.5 
Costa Rica . 4 4 4 4 3 3 4 4 3 3 
Ecuador ....... 6 7 7 7 7 8 7 9 9 8 
El Salvador... 10 12 13 14 12 11 11 12 12 12 
Guatemala . . 14 14 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Honduras 8 8 115 12 13 12 13 14 14 14 
Mexico 11 9 9 10 7 8 8 8 9 
Nicaragua 8 8 11 13 12 11 13 13 
Paraguay .. 7 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 65 
Peru ..... aur 74 11 10 9 9 10 10 10 10 
Uruguay .. . 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 1 1 
Venezuela 10 115 11 10 10 9 7 5 


Argentina 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 25 25 3.5 
Bolivia 4 6.5 6 8 10 10.5 15 15 15 15 
Chile ..... ... 3 4 6 45 6 4.5 6 5 4 2 
Colombia .. 3 5 4.5 6 45 6 7 8 7.5 
Costa Rica . . 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2.5 1 1 
Ecuador ..... 7 9 9 9 9 
EI Salvador ... 10 10 9 10 10 14 12 
Guatemala .... 7 8 9 12 13 14 13.5 14 13 14 
Honduras ..... 6.5 10 125 13.5 13 11 10 
Mexico  .. 5.5 6.5 3 6.5 4 7 6 7 6.5 5.5 
Nicaragua 10 11 12 12.5 12 11.5 11 12 
Paraguay ...... 5.5 5 4 3 3 7 8 7 6.5 75 
Peru : 8 105 11 11.5 il 12 
Uruguay ....... 1 1 2.5 3.5 


Venezuela .... 6 9 6 3 4 4 5 5.5 
NOTE. — Data from Thorp (1998, pp. 354, 356) 


tively across time. As the data in table 3 show, many countries have 
dramatically shifted over time with respect to their relative level of de- 
mocracy during the past century (though some have been stable, such as 
Costa Rica). For example, Chile, Colombia, Peru, and Uruguay have 


'* The instability of democracy over time is apparent regardless of the particular index 
used. For example, the same result appears for the over time political data sets in 
Banks (1971), Freedom House (2000), and Johnson (1977). 
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TABLE 3 
RANKING OF COUNTRIES BY LEVEL OF DEMOCRACY, 1900-1990 (1 = Highest) 








YEAR 
COUNTRY 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 
Argentina .... 6 7 55 7 7 13.5 7.5 125 1l 6 
Bolivia ....... 45 4.5 55 5.5 9 9 9.5 125 ll 6 
Chile ......... : 3 3 35 9.5 4.5 5.5 6 5 11 10 
Colombia ... 7 9.5 10 4 2 9 3.5 4 4 6 
Costa Rica .. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1.5 
Ecuador ..... 11.5 9.5 10 9.5 9 4 75 6 2.5 3 
El Salvador ... 11.5 13.5 14 14 13.5 13 5 11 8 8.5 
Guatemala ... 8 13.5 7 5.5 13.5 2.5 13.5 7 11 13.5 
Honduras ..... 2 2 2 2 9 9 9.5 9 6.5 12 
Mexico ...... 15 13.5 10 12 135 13.5 13.5 12.5 6.5 15 
Nicaragua ..... 11.5 9.5 10 9.5 13 5 13.5 13.5 12.5 11 135 
Paraguay ... .. 11.5 95 10 9.5 6 9 13.5 12.5 lli 11 
Peru ns 4.5 45 14 14 3 2.5 5 12.5 5 8.5 
Uruguay .... . 11.5 6 3.5 3 4.5 5.5 2 3 11 1.5 
Venezuela .. 11.5 13.5 14 14 11 9 3.5 2 2.5 4 





NOTE —Data are from Jaggers and Gurr (1996) Rankings are derived from three-year average scores 
for level of democracy 


ranged from highly democratic to highly authoritarian vis-à-vis the re- 
gional average. In this sense, ideas about lock-in via path dependence do 
not appear to apply to political development, at least for many of the 
region's countries, using a quantitative measure of democracy for the last 
100 years." 

When compared to social and economic development, political devel- 
opment is less susceptible to lock-in because the initial costs of trans- 
forming political systems are less extensive than the initial costs of trans- 
forming the economy and social service sectors. Rapid social and economic 
development demands setup costs, such as the installation of effective 
schooling systems and competitive economic industries, which are ex- 
tremely hard to achieve in the short run. By contrast, rapid improvement 
in political development can take place if authoritarian countries are able 
to hold free and fair elections, respect civil liberties and rights, and allow 
elected officials the capacity to govern. Though these political changes 
are not easily achieved, many countries in Spanish America have managed 


5 However, if a qualitative measure of political development is used to assess types 
of national regimes, many of the region's countries do exhibit significant stability for 
many years or even decades Hence, if one seeks to explain variations in national 
political regime outcomes over significant periods of time for a subset of Spanish 
American countries, the concept of path dependence is quite applicable. See Collier 
and Collier (1991); Mahoney (2001). 
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to accomplish them, often in relatively short periods of time. Thus, there 
are good theoretical reasons rooted in the literature on path dependence 
for explaining why countries are more susceptible to lock-in for social and 
economic development than for political development. 

Once we acknowledge the stability of social and economic development 
rankings across very long periods of time, it seems clear that a central 
puzzle facing students of Spanish America should be to understand how, 
why, and when these enduring hierarchies were established. Indeed, these 
questions are arguably among the most important in the entire field, given 
that the majority of the variation in contemporary levels of socioeconomic 
performance appears to have been produced by remote historical causes. 
Yet, to this point at least, analysts have not attempted to locate those 
historical factors that set into motion path-dependent processes of de- 
velopment in Spanish America. 


COLONIALISM IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Many scholars have written about the colonial legacy in Latin America. 
Regional specialists have argued that underdevelopment throughout the 
area can be traced to colonial patterns of economic dependence (e.g., 
Frank 1967; Furtado 1976; Stein and Stein 1970), Hispanic culture (e.g., 
Dealy 1968; Johnson 1964; Morse 1964; Wiarda 1974), and inefficient 
markets and economic arrangements (e.g., Bernecker and Tobler 1993; cf. 
Haber 1997). Others have explored the persistence of colonial institutions 
such as hacienda agriculture and the Catholic Church in one or more 
countries or subnational regions (e.g., Adelman 1999a). Analysts also have 
carried out impressive research contrasting colonial economies (e.g., Coats- 
worth 1993, 1998), and some have examined the endurance of metropolis- 
satellite relations between city and countryside since colonial times (e.g., 
Frank 1967). However, none of these analysts actually documents en- 
during regional development hierarchies for social and economic devel- 
opment in the region; nor do any of them systematically show how specific 
differences in the nature of colonialism can explain why countries occupy 
particular positions in these regional hierarchies. 


Temporal and Spatial Considerations 


The Spanish colonial empire was an evolving system that spanned more 
than three centuries. The dynamic and extended nature of Spanish co- 
lonialism raises basic methodological challenges for any scholar who seeks 
to assess its long-run consequences. For one thing, Spanish influence in 
any given location varied over time; for example, areas of central Mexico 
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that were still relatively open frontiers in 1540 became extensively colo- 
nized a century later. As a result, it is impossible to speak of a single 
Spanish empire present across the entire colonial period. Moreover, the 
Spanish did not organize the region into territorial units that perfectly 
correspond with the modern countries of Latin America. Rather, the co- 
lonial system featured complex and changing political divisions among 
viceroyalties, audiencias, and various forms of local government (see Wil- 
gus 1941, pp. 156—59). One might therefore question the utility of ex- 
amining the effects of colonialism on political units that did not actually 
exist during the colonial epoch. 

In response to these challenges, I pursue the following strategy. First, 
to address the evolving nature of Spanish colonialism, I focus on Spanish 
colonialism during a single period, specifically the mid-17th century 
around 1650. This period is appropriate because it roughly corresponds 
with the consolidation of Spanish colonialism, occurring after the conquest 
and settlement era of the 16th century but before the massive sale of 
administrative positions in the late 17th century and the Bourbon reforms 
and the gradual decline of the empire in the 18th century. By the mid- 
17th century, Spanish institutions were sufficiently developed to allow us 
to hypothesize plausibly that colonialism critically influenced future de- 
velopment throughout the region. 

Second, although the political boundaries of the empire at this time do 
not precisely overlap with the modern countries of Spanish America, 
significant data from the colonial period can be gathered for the territories 
that would later become the region's modern nation-states. For example, 
records concerning colonial trade, population, bullion production, type of 
administrative center, and budgets and salaries can be obtained for most 
of the territories that later became modern countries (see Herring 1955; 
Wilgus 1941; Bourne 1964; Morse 1971; Cunningham 1971; Walton 1810; 
Lynch 1958). Furthermore, monographs and historical works on the co- 
lonial period routinely discuss and provide data concerning these terri- 
tories. Ultimately, of course, the real question is whether viewing the 
Spanish colonial system in light of the region's future countries is helpful 
for explaining development trajectories. The evidence below suggests that 
it is. 


The Spanish Colonial Empire, circa 1650 


In the mid-17th century, the colonial system was divided into two vice- 
royalties: New Spain (which encompassed the nations of modern Mexico 
and Central America, as well as portions of the United States and Ven- 
ezuela) and Peru (which encompassed Panama and all the Spanish pos- 
sessions in South America except for part of Venezuela). Each viceroyalty 
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was further divided into a series of audiencias, which represented the 
central political districts of the empire. Within each audiencia, major cities 
that often correspond to the capitals of modern Spanish America could 
be found (see fig. 3). 

Before exploring variations within this system, it is useful to sketch a 
broad picture of its overall organization. Top administrative positions 
within the viceroyalties and audiencias were controlled by professionally 
trained and educated Spanish men, individuals who usually returned to 
Spain after their service was completed. These officers were responsible 
for general administration, tax collection, public works, defense, and sup- 
port of the Catholic Church. Lesser offices were often put up for sale by 
the Spanish crown, allowing individuals born in the New World to gain 
access to local government. Much of the Spanish population was con- 
. centrated in Mexico City and Lima; other important cities included Gua- 
temala, Quito, Cuzco, and La Plata. 

The colonial economy was dominated by mineral wealth, especially 
silver mining in Peru, Upper Peru (Bolivia), and Mexico around cities 
such as Huancavelica, Potosí, and Zacatecas." By the mid-17th century, 
wage labor had mostly replaced the earlier forced labor systems (i.e., the 
encomienda, repartimiento, and mita systems), but they were still some- 
times practiced and outright slavery could still be found in certain regions 
(e.g., among laborers in the mines of modern Colombia). To feed the urban 
populations of colonial Spanish America, large agricultural and livestock 
settlements were present, which sometimes brought more isolated areas 
into contact with the urban capitals. These agrarian estates did not usually 
rely on slave or directly forced labor, but debt peonage was commonly 
employed to keep workers in residence. 

By the mid-1600s, the indigenous population was starting to recover 
from the horrific demographic decline that accompanied Spanish settle- 
ment. This population had stabilized or was growing in central Mexico, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador, though instability or declines char- 
acterized other areas, such as Yucatán in Mexico and much of Peru and 
Central America. As for emigration from Spain, the central areas of Mex- 
ico, Peru, and Bolivia continued to receive the largest numbers of Spanish 
newcomers, but these numbers had substantially declined from the earlier 
settlement period. 


16 Among others, this account draws on the following sources for basic historical details: 
Burkholder and Johnson (1998); Haring (1947); Hoberman and Socolow (1986 and 
1996); Lockhart and Schwartz (1983); McAlister (1984). 

" Although by the late 17th century the mines of Potosí had declined significantly, this 
trend was compensated for by the steady growth of the Mexican mines, which even- 
tually came to dominate the mineral economy. 
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Approximate Viceroyalty Border ' ' 





FIG 3.—Map of Spanish America, circa 1650 Sources: Burkholder and Johnson (1998, 
p 82); Lombardi, Lombardi, and Stoner (1983, pp. 28-29), and Sánchez-Albornoz (1974, p 
81) 


The Catholic Church occupied an extremely powerful position in society 
through its control over rural and urban real estate, its ability to dispense 
loans, and its involvement in most social and cultural activities. Along 
with wealthy clerics, the colonial elite included merchants, miners, plant- 
ers, ranchers, and bureaucrats. Merchants were often the wealthiest in- 
dividuals, enjoying protection from competition under the Spanish mo- 
nopoly trade system and controlling the consulados (merchant guilds) that 
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dominated the import-export business. Hacienda owners in fact were often 
dependent on the merchants (and the church) for loans and short-term 
capital. At the same time, many elite families or individuals combined 
different occupations. For example, merchants might supplement their 
trading with high-ranking positions in colonial bureaucracies and control 
over urban real estate. Finally, of course, beneath the colonial elite stood 
various middle-sector groups (artisans, retail merchants, government bu- 
reaucrats, and town clergy) and the lower and underclasses of colonial 
society. Among these vast lower sectors, we find the indigenous com- 
munities of colonial society, a population relegated to social marginality 
by a Spanish stratification system that legitimated itself on the basis of 
racial identity. Also included in these lower sectors are marginal urbanites 
ranging from soldiers and sailors to peddlers, vendors, and beggars. 


Degrees and Types of Colonialism 


Within this system, territories were not of equal importance to Spain. 
Some regions with an abundance of precious metals and a settled indig- 
enous population, such as Mexico and Peru, were clearly center areas of 
Spanish colonialism; other regions lacking these conditions, such as Costa 
Rica and Uruguay, were clearly marginal to that system. By evaluating 
these differences, it is possible to arrange the modern countries of Spanish 
America according to the extent to which Spanish economic, political, 
and social institutions were installed by the time colonialism had been 
consolidated in the mid-17th century. 

The only previous effort to carry out such a ranking is the work of 
Palmer (1977, 1980), who developed an ordinal scale of level of “colonial 
penetration" for the Latin American countries. Palmer's findings draw on 
a great deal of quantitative data, including information about population, 
bullion production, trade, church revenues, and settlement patterns. While 
his methodology for aggregating different indicators into overall country 
rankings can be questioned," his scale is currently the only index of level 
of colonial influence for the region as a whole. When viewed in light of 
the 15 countries considered here, his data yield the following ranking for 
level of Spanish colonial penetration (1 = most): Mexico (1), Peru (2), 
Guatemala (3), Bolivia (4.5), Colombia (4.5), El Salvador (6), Ecuador (7), 
Honduras (8), Nicaragua (9), Chile (10), Argentina (11), Venezuela (12), 
Costa Rica (13), Paraguay (14), Uruguay (15). 


18 In particular, one might question Palmer's assumption that each of his 12 dimensions 
carry equal weight and can be summed into an overall country score. The construction 
of a better quantitative index of level of colonial influence for Spanish America would 
be a valuable contribution. 
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Palmer's scale provides an initial basis for assessing the relationship 
between Spanish colonialism and long-run development. As table 4 il- 
lustrates, there is a fairly strong inverse correlation between level of co- 
lonial penetration and level of social development across the 20th century. 
In other words, those areas of the Spanish empire that were most colonized 
tended to emerge as the region's least socially developed countries; those 
backwater areas that were least colonized tended to become the most 
socially developed. 

The correlation for colonial penetration and economic development is 
also consistently negative, but two outliers—Mexico and Paraguay— 
reduce its strength. First, Mexico is the most heavily colonized country 
in Palmer's index, but it performs well on economic development (though 
not on social development), thereby violating the inverse relationship. The 
ability of Mexico to achieve a relatively high level of economic perform- 
ance appears to be a product of the Mexican Revolution (especially the 
reforms of Lázaro Cárdenas) and the proximity of its northern states 
(where most industry is concentrated) to markets in the United States. 
Second, while Paraguay is nearly the least colonized country in Palmer's 
index, it performs poorly on economic development (though much better 
on social development), thereby also violating the inverse relationship. 
Evidence suggests that Paraguay was characterized by a high level of 
economic development before the War of the 'Iriple Alliance (1864— 
70)—with Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay—destroyed its state-led econ- 
omy and nearly eliminated the territory as a sovereign nation. Given that 
specific case evidence allows us to reinterpret Mexico and Paraguay as 
more supportive of the inverse correlation than the initial data suggest, 
it is important to note that Venezuela could be reinterpreted as less sup- 
portive of the inverse correlation than implied by the numbers. In par- 
ticular, in the absence of oil, this marginal colony might have become an 
only slightly above average country for economic development. Even so, 
however, the adjustments made in light of case evidence generally would 
increase the overall strength of the inverse correlation between colonial 
penetration and economic development. 

A qualitative assessment of different types of colonial territories allows 
us to see how the inverse correlation between colonial penetration and 
socioeconomic development is actually driven by and can be reduced to 
logically necessary and sufficient causal relationships. A bird’s-eye view 
of the empire as a whole in 1650 suggests that the modern countries of 
Spanish America occupied three basic positions: colonial centers, colonial 
semiperipheries, and colonial peripheries." Table 5 arranges the countries 
according to this qualitative typology (see app. A for historical sources). 


° These different types of Spanish colonial regions are not intended to correspond with 
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TABLE 4 
SPEARMAN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR COLONIAL PENETRATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT INDICATORS 


YEAR 


DEVELOPMENT 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 


Economic .. — 38 —41 -31 —29 —.29 —.33 -—40 
(11) (08) (13) (15) (15) (11 (07) 

Social ..... . —72 —.67] —64 —64 0,59. —55 . —.00 —.56 —.63 —.66 
(.01) (01 (01 (.01) (.01) (.02) (.01) (02 (01 (Ol) 

Political. . —.04 —.29 —37 —.28 —34 -06 —.39 —.40 11  —.48 


(45) (15) (09) (16 (11) (41 (08) (07) (35) (04) 


NOTE — Level of significance 1s listed in parentheses (one-tailed tests) Economic development is mea- 
sured as GDP per capita using Thorp’s (1998, p 353) index Social development is measured as % 
population that 1s literate using Thorp's (1998, p 354) data. Political development 1s measured as level 
of democracy using three-year averages from the Polity III data set Jaggers and Gurr 1996) 


In 1650, the two undisputed centers of the colonial empire were the 
Audiencia of Mexico and the Audiencia of Lima (roughly modern Mexico 
and Peru; see fig. 3 above). These territories contained the capitals of the 
Viceroyalty of New Spain and the Viceroyalty of Peru, and they mobilized 
far more Spanish colonial activity than could be found anywhere else in 
the region. The viceroys of the empire could be found here, residing in 
magisterial homes in Mexico City and Lima. They were surrounded by 
the empire's other most high-ranking bureaucrats, also men who claimed 
pure Spanish descent. Along with colonial administrators in Mexico and 
Peru, one could find the grandest of the colonial churches and cathedrals, 
complete with bishops and archbishops who led a network of wealthy 
clergy deeply involved in landholding and finance. Here one can also 
locate the large haciendas of colonial Spanish America, which occupied 
much of central and northern Mexico and highland Peru and whose own- 
ers dominated local government. In these areas and in the mineral- 
producing districts, a substantial indigenous population was present, con- 
stituting a majority of the population. In part through this indigenous 
labor force, Mexico and to a lesser extent Peru produced large volumes 
of basic foodstuffs as well as products such as cochineal (in Mexico) and 
coastal sugar (in Peru) that could be exported along with bullion to the 
Spanish mainland. When all this production is taken into consideration, 
the colonial centers accounted for a majority of what might be called the 
gross colonial product of the mid-17th century. 


Wallerstein’s (1974) understanding of positions in the global capitalist economy, though 
the labels are parallel. Rather, my usage is closer to what Lockhart and Schwartz 
(1983) call center, transitional, and fringe territories in the colonial system (see their 
maps on pp 254-55, 337). See also Daniels and Kennedy (2002) on the use of the 
concepts “center” and “periphery” for colonialism 1n the Americas 
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TABLE 5 
TYPES OF SPANISH COLONIAL TERRITORIES, CIRCA 1650 











Colonial Type Country 

Colonial centers ..... . ... . Mexico, Peru 

Colonial semiperipheries ... Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala 
Colonial peripheries . ..... Argentina, Chile, Costa Rica, El Salva- 


dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Venezuela 





The semiperipheries correspond to the modern nations of Guatemala 
(which in 1650 could be found in the Audiencia of Guatemala), Colombia 
(Audiencia of Santa Fe de Bogotá), Ecuador (Audiencia of Quito), and 
Bolivia (Audiencia of Charcas). In the mid-17th century, these regions 
contained nearly all of the Spanish American cities outside of Mexico and 
Peru with a population of significantly more than 1,000 (Sánchez-Albornoz 
1974, p. 81). The semiperipheries were usually linked to the colonial cen- 
ters through the powerful merchants of Mexico City and Lima, who im- 
ported locally produced goods from the semiperipheries, and the treasury 
bureaucrats, who collected remittances from the semiperipheries on behalf 
of the crown. When compared to the centers, the semiperipheries were 
secondary political and social units. They lacked in equivalent numbers 
high-ranking bureaucrats and officials with a direct link to the crown as 
well as the Spanish cultural life that had developed in the wealthy sections 
of Mexico City and Lima. Furthermore, actors ranging from hacendados 
in the countryside to urban merchants in the cities to elite clerics in the 
cathedrals were less prominent in the semiperipheries. Nevertheless, eco- 
nomically speaking, the semiperipheries were dynamic in the mid-17th 
century, with successful activities such as textile production in the wool 
mills of Ecuador and mineral extraction and sugar production in Colom- 
bia. What is now Bolivia was, in fact, one of the most important parts 
of the Spanish American economy during this era, producing a sizable 
portion of colonial mineral exports and concentrating thousands of in- 
digenous workers around the mines of Potosí, La Plata, and Cochabamba. 
The only exception to this trend appears to be semiperipheral Guatemala, 
which experienced an economic depression in the mid-17th century. 

Most territories were full-blown peripheries, defined by their lack of 
significant Spanish colonial activity and their marginality within the em- 
pire. Although both center and semiperiphery colonies contained regions 
that were isolated frontiers, the whole of the peripheral backwaters was 
unimportant to the Spanish for political administration, economic pro- 
duction, and sociocultural life. 

In this peripheral group, we find most of contemporary Central Amer- 
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ica, which, outside of modern Guatemala, was extremely isolated once 
the cacao industry evaporated in the 16th century. Costa Rica was one 
of the most isolated regions in the entire empire, containing only a tiny 
Spanish population even in the fertile Central Valley region. Honduras 
was also extremely marginal after the mining industry around Tegucigalpa 
collapsed in the late 16th century. A slightly larger Spanish population 
could be found in Nicaragua and El Salvador, with the former country 
containing a reasonably active religious community centered in Granada 
and tbe latter country already producing in modest quantities the blue 
dye indigo. Nevertheless, from a comparative perspective, Nicaragua and 
El Salvador were also depressed backwaters of very little importance to 
the Spanish empire. 

Also included in the periphery are the Southern Cone of South America 
and the modern nations of Paraguay and Venezuela. In the Southern Cone, 
Chile was a remote Spanish land, connected to the empire mainly through 
the production of olives, grapes, and cereals for consumption in Upper 
Peru. In 1650, Argentina was a vast open territory, with Buenos Aires 
still an ignored and practically deserted port city outside of contraband 
trade. Only the northwestern section of Argentina around San Miguel de 
Tucumán was connected to the economy of Peru, helping to provide ce- 
reals to feed the Peruvian mining populations. Likewise, what is now 
Uruguay was virtually unsettled by the Spanish, with Montevideo not 
emerging as an important city until well into the 18th century. In Para- 
guay, where the Jesuits established mission villages for the local Guaraní 
population, the export economy was driven by yerba maté (used to make 
a tea-like beverage), but its production was insufficient for Paraguay to 
avoid isolation in the empire. Finally, Venezuela lacked the gold deposits 
that were present in its neighbor Colombia, and it contained an inhos- 
pitable indigenous population, making this area another candidate for the 
least colonized Spanish territory in 1650. 

Using this qualitative distinction among colonial centers, semiperiph- 
eries, and peripheries, we can reinterpret the linear correlation between 
colonialism and development in terms of logically necessary and sufficient 
relationships. First, the status of center or semiperiphery appears to have 
been almost sufficient to prevent a high level of socioeconomic develop- 
ment during the 20th century. That is, those countries that were either 
centers or semiperipheries nearly universally failed to achieve a high re- 
gional ranking in the postindependence period. This is especially true for 
social development, since Bolivia, Guatemala, and Peru were among the 
region's worst performers in the areas of literacy, education, and life 
expectancy during the 20th century. Ecuador, Mexico, and Colombia per- 
formed somewhat better on social development indicators but never more 
than slightly above the regional average and often well below. With re- 
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spect to economic development, all of the centers and semiperipheries 
obtained at best average levels of development, with the exception of 
Mexico, which did manage to perform well in terms of economic devel- 
opment after 1940. Below I suggest that different features of colonialism 
may have driven social versus economic development in the former centers 
and semiperipheries. 

second, it follows that a peripheral status during the colonial period 
was an almost necessary but not sufficient condition for a high level of 
socioeconomic development. The most successful 20th-century developers 
in the region were peripheries during the colonial period (i.e., Argentina, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Uruguay, and Venezuela), even though several former 
peripheries did not achieve a high development ranking (i.e., El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Paraguay). In this sense, colonial peripheral 
status appears to have enabled but not guaranteed successful future 
development. 

These logical relationships underlie and drive the inverse correlation 
between level of colonial influence and level of development. Specifically, 
the correlation is a product of the almost uniformly average or poor 
performance of colonial centers and semiperipheries and of the fact that 
peripheral status was an almost necessary condition for a high level of 
development. 'The findings also raise some important unanswered ques- 
tions. For example, why did the colonial centers and semiperipheries de- 
cline to average or worse performers? Why did some—but not all— 
colonial peripheries become successful developers? More generally, 
through what process did some countries get ahead and other countries 
fall behind? To answer these questions, it is necessary to consider the 
intervening variables that mediate the relationship between colonialism 
and long-run development. 


CAUSAL LINKS BETWEEN COLONIALISM AND LONG-RUN 
DEVELOPMENT 


To explain the connection between colonialism and modern development 
hierarchies, two steps need to be taken. First, we need to understand why 
and exactly when a regionwide reversal occurred. Addressing this issue 
requires identifying structural factors that affected the entire colonial em- 
pire during a specific period, prompting the wealthy territories to decline 
and the marginal territories to develop. Second, we must formulate and 
test hypotheses to explain why some countries fared better than others in 
this process of reversal. Relevant hypotheses will consider factors that 
were found in varying degrees across the different colonial territories 
during the key period of reversal. Less useful are hypotheses that point 
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to factors constant throughout the entire empire or factors that came into 
being after the countries had already reversed themselves. 


Reversal of Fortunes, 1700-1850 


The great reversál in Spanish American history occurred alongside the 
gradual weakening of colonial controls and restrictions and the enhanced 
participation of the colonies in intraregional and international trade. These 
changes—taking place during the 1700-1850 period— were closely linked 
to the expansion of global capitalism and geopolitical power shifts in the 
European states system.” 

The beginnings of reversal can be traced to a series of Bourbon rulers 
who introduced reforms into the colonies to improve commercial relations, 
increase production, and enhance administrative control. These reforms 
were in part a reaction to Spain’s increasingly precarious position in the 
European states system and its difficulty protecting the empire in the face 
of challenges from rising European powers. With the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1700-13), Bourbon monarch Philip V granted ally England 
some access to trade in the New World, thereby at least temporarily 
breaking Spain’s monopoly over colonial trade. In the first half of the 
18th century, technological advances enabled Spain to dramatically in- 
crease the volume of colonial trade. New trade opportunities and shipping 
routes brought economic growth to previously marginal areas, including 
modern Venezuela, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and parts of Central Amer- 
ica. By the end of this century, the Spanish Crown introduced free trade 
within most parts of the empire, and it greatly reduced tariffs and fees 
obstructing trade between the colonies and the Spanish mainland. From 
1782 to 1796, colonial imports to Spain increased tenfold, and exports 
from Spain to the colonies increased fourfold (Fisher 1998, pp. 460-61). 
As a result, “the population and economies of the once-stagnant peripheral 
colonies in Spanish America grew rapidly. . . . The economic expansion 
of the periphery during the last hundred years of the empire equaled the 
rapid growth experienced during the early stages of the mining boom in 
Peru and New Spain” (Burkholder and Johnson 1998, p. 285; see also 
Halperfn Donghi 1993, pp. 86, 122; Johnson and Socolow 2002, pp. 60-61, 
70—74; Lockhart and Schwartz 1983, pp. 336-42). In addition to economic 
changes, the political organization of the empire was substantially mod- 


? For an overview of Spanish America's place in the international system during this 
period, see Weaver (2000, chap. 2). Good discussions of the Bourbon reaction to these 
international changes and the consequences of the Bourbon reform for Spanish America 
can be found in Brading (1987), Burkholder and Chandler (1977), Halperín Donghi 
(1985, pp. 17—74), Lynch (1986, chap 1), and Walker (1979) 
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ified with the introduction of the Viceroyalty of New Granada (1739) and 
the Viceroyalty of Río de la Plata (1776)?! This transformation also en- 
hanced the position of previously isolated regions at the expense of New 
Spain and Peru. 

With increased opportunities for commercialization and trade, several 
formerly marginal territories became important economic regions. Mer- 
chants established ties to isolated Venezuela in the early 1700s, and the 
region soon began to export cacao to Mexico and then Spain in large 
quantities; cattle and tobacco also became important exports. By the late 
1700s, Caracas was a major port city, and Venezuela had achieved sig- 
nificant administrative power within the new Viceroyalty of New Gra- 
nada. The Rfo de la Plata region of modern Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay also gained stature. When the port of Buenos Aires was opened 
for direct trade, the city was destined to become a major Atlantic link in 
the New World, especially once it gained access to Bolivian silver exports 
as Upper Peru was moved to the Viceroyalty of Rfo de la Plata. Moreover, 
Argentina was able to realize its agricultural and grazing potential, wit- 
nessing huge increases in the production and export of wheat, wine, and 
especially products derived from the livestock industry. A similar story 
could be told for Uruguay and its port city Montevideo, which rose rapidly 
after its founding in 1724. Even landlocked Paraguay saw advancement 
when the expulsion of the Society of Jesus (Jesuits) in 1767 enhanced 
yerba production and reforms freed markets for receiving the tea in Chile, 
Peru, and Brazil. 

Not all territories experienced unprecedented success in the last century 
of Spanish colonial rule. The rise of Venezuela in part came at the expense 
of Colombia, which failed to find a major market for its diverse agri- 
cultural products and which ceased to be the centerpiece of northern trade 
despite its gold deposits. Ecuador and its profitable wool economy declined 
rapidly once Spain opened the Peruvian market to foreign textiles in the 
18th century. Likewise, as the Viceroyalty of Rfo de la Plata grew, it 
reduced the importance of semiperipheral Bolivia (now incorporated into 
the Rfo de la Plata), which had previously relied on connections to the 
Peruvian economy to.achieve status and power in the empire. In fact, by 
the time the colonial system went into full-blown crisis in the early 19th 
century, Peru itself had fallen far from its former position as the jewel of 
the empire. It was less productive in absolute and per capita terms than 
were former peripheries such as Argentina and Uruguay (Coatsworth 


71 The Viceroyalty of Río de la Plata encompassed roughly modern Argentina, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. The Viceroyalty of New Granada encompassed roughly mod- 
ern Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela. Thus, the Viceroyalty of Peru was essentially 
reduced to the territory of modern Peru and Chile. 
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1998), though to the Spanish it was still the second most important ter- 
ritory (after Mexico) by virtue of its mining revenues and its concentration 
of people and political authority. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, Mexico was by far the wealthiest 
and most populous region of the empire. However, with the coming of 
independence, this territory began a descent that lasted well into the mid- 
19th century. The postindependence period from 1821 to 1850 was actually 
a regionwide depression, but the economic costs were greatest in the 
mining centers of Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia, where silver production went 
into a sharp downturn. In fact, Mexico's real GDP has been estimated 
to be higher in 1820 than in 1870 (Maddison 1989, p. 30; see also Coats- 
worth 1993, p. 21, and 1998, p. 26). On the other hand, some countries 
improved their relative position during the depression that followed in- 
dependence. For example, Costa Rica, which had been prohibited from 
trade during the colonial period, was able immediately to begin coffee 
production when independence came, realizing significant coffee exports 
in the first half of the 19th century, decades before its neighbors to the 
north in Central America. Likewise, Paraguay continued to grow in the 
postindependence period, at least until the War of the Triple Alliance, 
when the country saw the death of most of its adult male population. 

To sum up, by about 1850 the countries of Spanish America had more 
or less achieved their positions within what would prove to be stable 
development hierarchies. These hierarchies are inversely correlated with 
the extent of colonial influence because the centers and semiperipheries 
tended to stagnate between 1700 and 1850, while several peripheral 
regions achieved substantial modernization during this period. Such a 
reversal was possible because this period saw the introduction of liber- 
alizing reforms into the colonial empire along with the insertion of the 
empire's economies into the international market and the eventual emer- 
gence of independent nations not necessarily tied to Spanish trading net- 
works. Yet, questions remain about what specific factors enabled some 
countries—and not others—to take advantage of the new opportunities 
during this critical historical epoch. 


Fuzzy-Set Methods 


In this analysis, fuzzy-set methods are used to test hypotheses about the 
intervening variables that operated during the 1700—1850 period and con- 
nected colonialism to long-run development patterns. Fuzzy-set methods 
are logical tools for making inferences about necessary and sufficient 
causes, including causes that are probabilistically necessary (e.g., “usually 
necessary") and probabilistically sufficient (e.g., "usually sufficient"; see 
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Ragin 2000)? When an individual causal factor (or a combination of 
factors, in the case of sufficient causation) is tested as necessary and/or 
sufficient for an outcome, the hypothesis under consideration assumes 
that the causal factor (or combination) will exert its effect independent 
of all other factors. Controlling for other factors therefore 1s not necessary, 
since the hypothesis under investigation can be treated as bivariate in 
nature (Seawright 2002, p. 181). Hence, hypotheses tested with fuzzy- 
set methods do not face a degrees-of-freedom problem equivalent to that 
of standard multivariate statistical analysis. Rather, because bivariate 
tests are appropriate, researchers using fuzzy-set methods often can 
achieve standard levels of statistical confidence with a relatively small 
number of cases. 

With fuzzy-set methods, all causal factors and outcomes are measured 
across cases as fuzzy sets; that is, cases are scored inclusively from 0 to 
1 based on their degree of membership in causal and outcome categories. 
Some cases will be “full” instances of a category and thus receive a score 
of *1," even if these cases would have different scores on an interval scale. 
For example, with respect to the category of “economically developed 
country" in 20th-century Spanish America, both Argentina and Uruguay 
are full members, and thus both receive the same score of “1,” despite the 
fact that these countries have different levels of economic development 
on an interval scale (e.g., GDP per capita). Other countries receive scores 
based on the extent to which they overlap with the category *economically 
developed country.” For example, a country (say, Costa Rica) that is “more 
or less in” this category will receive a score only somewhat less than one 
(e.g., .67), while a country (say, Peru) that is “more or less out” of the 
category will receive a score closer to zero (e.g., .33). In this study, I use 
a seven-value fuzzy-set coding system: 1.00, .83, .67, .50, .33, .17, and 
0.00. | 

Fuzzy-set methods evaluate necessary and sufficient causation by com- 
paring the membership scores of a causal factor to the membership scores 
of an outcome across cases. When a necessary condition is present, scores 
on the causal factor will be greater than or equal to scores on the outcome 
for all cases. By contrast, when a causal factor (or combination of factors) 
is sufficient, scores on the cause will be less than or equal to scores on 


2 Hypotheses about necessary and sufficient causes are commonplace in the social 
sciences (for 150 examples from major studies, see Goertz [2003] However, the meth- 
odological issues surrounding the study of these kinds of causes are very poorly un- 
derstood. For excellent contributions from statistical analysts, see Dion (1998) and 
Goertz and Starr (2003). 


B Strictly speaking, however, the hypothesis may not be bivariate, given that fuzzy- 
set methods can be used to assess combinations of causal factors that are understood 
as jointly sufficient for an outcome. 
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the outcome for all cases (see Ragin 2000). Of course, veristic explanation 
is often an unrealistic standard, given that measurement error alone en- 
sures that some cases will likely violate the strict standard of “fully nec- 
essary” or “fully sufficient” causation. As a result, it is helpful to adopt a 
benchmark at which a given factor can be considered frobabilistically 
necessary or probabilistically sufficient. 

In this analysis, I test causal factors and their combinations as *usually 
necessary" and "usually sufficient" conditions, a test that requires that a 
causal factor or combination be necessary or sufficient above a .65 bench- 
mark (see Ragin 2000). Thus, I seek to identify factors that are necessary 
or sufficient for outcomes more than 65% of the time. As for statistical 
significance, I assess whether the observed proportion is greater than the 
.65 benchmark against the null hypothesis that the observed proportion 
is the same as or less than the .65 benchmark. I set the significance level 
at .10, a reasonable mark given the small number of cases, and I use a 
binomial probability formula to calculate levels of significance. To com- 
pute findings, I rely on the FS/QCA software package (Ragin and Drass 
2002). 


Fuzzy-Set Outcomes and Causal Factors 


Four outcomes are analyzed here: economically developed country, eco- 
nomically underdeveloped country, socially developed country, and so- 
cially underdeveloped country. Each of these outcomes is measured with 
respect to the domain of Spanish America; for example, “economically 
developed country" is evaluated within the context of the region, not in 
light of all the countries in the world. In table 6, the Spanish American 
countries are coded across each of these outcomes for the 1900-1990 period 
according to their set membership. To arrive at specific scores, I relied 
significantly on the ordinal rankings found in tables 1 and 2 for economic 
and social development as well as the interval data that underlies these 
rankings.” 


^ For a more detailed discussion of the procedures and data underlying this fuzzy-set 
analysis, see Katz, vom Hau, and Mahoney (in press). This article also includes an 
extended discussion of the advantages of fuzzy-set analysis relative to regression anal- 
ysis for the hypotheses considered here. 


?5 [n addition to GDP data, I examined data on automobiles and telephones per capita 
during the 20th century and the general literature on economic development in the 
region. I arrived at the following ranking of countries for economic development during 
the overall 1900—1990 period, from highest to lowest: Argentina, Venezuela, Uruguay, 
Chile, Mexico, Costa Rica, Colombia, Peru, Paraguay, Guatemala, El Salvador, Ec- 
uador, Nicaragua, Bolivia, and Honduras. I generated the following ranking of coun- 
tries for social development during the 1900-1990 period from highest to lowest: Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Costa Rica, Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, Venezuela, Mexico, Ecuador, 
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TABLE 6 
Fuzzy-SET SCORES FOR OUTCOMES, 1900—1990 


Economucally Economically Socially Socially 
Country Developed Underdeveloped Developed Underdeveloped 
Argentina ..... 1.00 .00 1.00 .00 
Bolivia... . 00 1.00 .00 1 00 
Chile «5s esx : 83 17 .83 17 
Colombia . .... .50 50 50 50 
Costa Rica . .. 67 .33 1.00 .00 
Ecuador . .... 17 83 33 67 
El Salvador 17 83 17 83 
Guatemala 17 83 00 1.00 
Honduras .00 1.00 17 1.00 
Mexico ... .83 17 33 67 
Nicaragua . 00 100 17 83 
Paraguay. . 17 .83 50 50 
Peru. insons .93 67 17 83 
Uruguay . ..... 1.00 00 1 00 00 
Venezuela 1.00 00 50 50 


ain ND NND L e c M 
Note —Data are coded 100 = fully in; 83 = mostly but not fully in, 67 = more or less in, 50 = 
crossover. neither ın nor out, 33 = more or less out, 17 = mostly but not fully out, 00 = fully out 


I test several potential causal factors present during the 1700-1850 
period as necessary or, sufficient conditions. Table 7 provides a summary 
of these causal factors and their fuzzy-set scores for the Spanish American 
countries. The historical sources and coding procedures used to arrive at 
the scores are discussed in appendixes B, C, and D. In what follows, I 
briefly introduce each factor and the reasoning behind its inclusion here. 

First, I consider whether the density of the indigenous population (see 
app. B for measures) is the critical link between colonialism and devel- 
opment. It is well known that the Spanish often settled areas where a 
substantial indigenous population was located and then further concen- 
trated this population to secure a labor force. Those territories with a 
dense indigenous population were more likely to feature racial and ethnic 
exclusion and, as a result, may have encountered more obstacles to de- 
velopment during the key 1700-1850 period. For example, a dense in- 
digenous population may have produced a poor climate for market in- 
vestment because legal rights and protections were systematically denied 
to large sectors of the population. The failure to protect civil and property 
rights for broad cross-sections of society can stifle entrepreneurial activity 
and undermine economic development (Acemoglu, Johnson, and Robin- 


Peru, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Honduras, Bolivia, and Guatemala. This ranking was 
derived in part by averaging the literacy and life expectancy rankings from table 2. I 
also drew heavily on conventional understandings of social development employed by 
experts of the region. 
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TABLE 7 
Fuzzy-SET SCORES FOR CAUSAL FACTORS 








Dense Labor- Mineral/ 

Indigenous Intensive Tropical Strong Strong 
Country Population Estates Exports Liberals Conservatives 
Argentina . ... 17 .17 33 100 .50 
Bolivia . . .... 1 00 .83 1.00 .17 67 
Chile .... ..... -33 .83 1 00 83 .50 
Colombia ..... 67 .50 1.00 .83 .83 
Costa Rica ... .00 00 .83 67 .00 
Ecuador . . ... 100 1.00 50 33 67 
El Salvador ... 83 .67 1 00 .83 .50 
Guatemala ... 1 00 83 100 67 100 
Honduras ... .67 .17 50 .33 17 
Mexico ..... : 1.00 1 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Nicaragua . .. 83 33 33 67 67 
Paraguay ..... 50 50 1.00 33 .67 
Peru ... uu 1.00 1.00 1.00 .33 1.00 
Uruguay. .... .00 .00 17 1.00 00 
Venezuela ... 50 33 33 1.00 33 


eee O 

NOTE — Data are coded 100 = fully in; 83 = mostly but not fully in, 67 = more or less in; 50 = 
crossover neither in nor out, .33 — more or less out, 17 — mostly but not fully out; 00 — fully out. 
Data were obtained from sources listed ın app B, C, and D. 


son 2001; North and Weingast 1989). Likewise, a dense indigenous pop- 
ulation may have been associated with an exclusionary political elite that 
was unwilling to invest resources in social development, such as broad- 
based education initiatives or improvements in rural sanitation. By con- 
trast, countries that lacked a dense indigenous population may have been 
characterized by the relative absence of an entrenched elite class that 
inhibited free enterprise and market activity (see Baldwin 195 6; Goodrich 
1964—65; García 1993 on "new countries"). Similarly, these countries may 
have featured fewer ethnic divisions and greater cooperation across di- 
verse economic strata, conditions conducive to the creation of social cap- 
ital and development. To test these ideas, I explore whether “dense in- 
digenous population” and the negation of this condition (i.e., “not dense 
indigenous population”) are probabilistically necessary or sufficient for the 
outcomes considered here.7 

Second, the agrarian structures that were established by the Spanish 
may have varied across the more central territories and the more pe- 


* In fuzzy-set analysis, the membership of a case in a negation category is calculated 
by subtracting its membership in the unnegated category from 1. For example, since 
El Salvador receives a .83 score in the category “dense indigenous population,” its 
score in the category “not dense indigenous population" is .17 (i.e., 1 — .83 = .17). See 
Ragin (2000, pp. 172-73) for a discussion. 
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ripheral territories, and these variations may in turn have affected long- 
run development in the region. In general, historians of Spanish America 
suggest that large-scale, labor-intensive estates have negative implications 
for development (though revisionist histories point out that these estates 
are not always outside of the market economy). In Spanish America, 
large estates typically relied on a class of poor resident and nonresident 
workers, which may have undercut local demand for manufactured prod- 
ucts and made it unprofitable to invest in modern sectors of the economy. 
Indeed, wealthy individuals may have invested in haciendas primarily as 
a form of consumption to maintain elite social status, not as a profit- 
generating enterprise. As for social development, the asymmetrical patron- 
client relations that characterize these estates might work against in- 
vestment in education and health for broad segments of society. Likewise, 
societies with significant labor-intensive estates may have higher levels of 
economic inequality, which might stand in the way of successful social 
development. Hence, I assess cases based on their fuzzy-set membership 
in the category "significant labor-intensive estates," exploring whether 
membership in this category and its negation is probabilistically necessary 
and/or sufficient for the four outcomes explored here (see app. C). 
Another plausible hypothesis focuses on the export products of the 
Spanish American economies. Some scholars suggest that ecological con- 
ditions varied across the Spanish territories, with important implications 
for the degree to which a profitable export product could be established 
during the 1700-1850 period (cf. Engerman and Sokoloff 2002)? For 
example, in Furtado's (1976, pp. 47-49) classic formulation, long-run de- 
velopment is shaped by the extent of temperate agriculture (e.g., cereals), 
tropical agriculture (e.g., coffee), and mineral products (e.g., silver) in the 
export sectors of Spanish America. Tropical agriculture and mineral ex- 
ports are understood'as offering especially poor returns in the global 
capitalist economy and inhibiting investment in more dynamic domestic 
sectors, thereby fostering underdevelopment. Thus, following Furtado, 


?' See Morner (1973) for an overview of the early historiography on haciendas. For 
the revisionist position, see Miller (1995) I am persuaded by traditional arguments 
that view hacienda agriculture as, on balance, an obstacle to economic development 
(e.g., Lockhart [1969]; Florescano [1975]; Brading [1977]. For discussions of the neg- 
ative effects of labor-intensive estates on political development in Latin Ámerica, see 
Huber and Safford (1995). 


23 This hypothesis has some similarities to the “geography hypothesis” common in 
mainstream economics. The geography hypothesis attributes economic performance to 
geographic, climatic, or ecological features. For example, Sachs (2001) argues that 
development is inversely related to proximity to the equator. One problem with the 
geography hypothesis is that it cannot easily explain reversals in development trajec- 
tories, such as the one that occurred in Spanish America from 1700 to 1850. For a 
discussion, see Acemoglu, Johnson, and Robinson (2002). 
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one may hypothesize that membership in the category "significant mineral 
exports" or in the category "significant tropical export agriculture" was a 
necessary and/or sufficient condition for underdevelopment, whereas the 
absence of membership in these categories was necessary and/or sufficient 
for successful development (again see app. C).? 

Two final hypotheses examine the class foundation and ideological ori- 
entation of elite actors. Beginning in the mid-18th century, a cleavage 
appeared within the colonial elite between more liberal factions and more 
conservative factions. Liberals initially were represented by those “creole 
patriots" (Brading 1991) who began to question the legitimacy of Spanish 
rule in the Americas. Eventually, by the late 18th century, full-blown 
liberal movements that advocated free trade and markets, a separation 
of church and state, and an expanded state role in promoting development 
could be found in the region. Whereas liberals tended to be socially ex- 
cluded from the Spanish colonial elite, conservatives drew their mem- 
bership from this group. This wealthy conservative elite embraced an 
ideology built around support for state regulation of the market, special 
privileges for the Catholic Church, and local autonomy for landlords. 

In this analysis, I hypothesize that the presence of *strong liberals" was 
probabilistically necessary and/or sufficient for social and economic de- 
velopment, whereas the presence of “strong conservatives" was proba- 
bilistically necessary and/or sufficient for the absence of such development 
(see app. D). These hypotheses are grounded in the fact that liberals and 
their movements opposed many conservative and colonial institutions that 
interfered with the market and stood in the way of social and economic 
advancement, including merchant guilds, monopolistic trading structures, 
and privileges for entrenched economic actors such as the church (Hal- 
perín Donghi 1993; Knight 2001, p. 159). Liberals were more likely to be 
located in the periphery, precisely because elites in these areas were mar- 
ginalized in the colonial system and stood to benefit from expanded trade 
opportunities. By contrast, since conservatives were often representatives 
of the most powerful colonial elite, they were especially likely to be con- 
centrated in the colonial centers and semiperipheries. Given that the re- 
gionwide reversal occurred during the incorporation of the empire into 
the capitalist world economy, one would expect that center areas lacking 
an incipient export bourgeoisie would be less capable of seizing the new 
market opportunities (cf. Brenner 1977; Stern 1988). 


?? In assessing this hypothesis, I explore the combination of two causal factors—sig- 
nificant mineral exports or significant tropical export agriculture. For a discussion of 
the use of the logical *or" with fuzzy sets, see Ragin (2000, pp. 174—76). As for temperate 
agriculture, this kind of export production was rare in Spanish America during the 
1700-1850 period In addition, it was neither probabilistically necessary nor sufficient 
when tested as an individual cause in a fuzzy-set test. 
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Several other hypotheses that at first glance seem compelling are called 
into question once we realize that they refer to processes outside of the 
1700-1850 period. For example, large-scale migration from West Euro- 
pean countries might initially be considered an obvious explanation of 
development in countries such as Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile. How- 
ever, the vast majority of this migration took place during the period after 
the mid-19th century (see Gould 1979; Klein 1983; Moya 1998), by which 
time the Southern Cone was already the most developed part of the region 
(Halperin Donghi 1993, pp. 86-87; Johnson and Socolow 2002). In fact, 
during the 18th century, the European population in the New World was 
overwhelmingly concentrated in the colonial centers. In this sense, mi- 
gration from Europe appears to be a consequence—not a cause—of suc- 
cessful development. Similarly, one might at first suspect that warfare 
during the independence period was heaviest in the former colonial centers 
and lightest in the former colonial peripheries, thereby explaining the 
reversal of fortunes. However, even assuming that this generalization is 
true, it fails to explain why several peripheries were already quite de- 
veloped by the time of the independence period, whereas the semi- 
peripheries and centers already had substantially declined. Again, the 
problem is that the causal factor begins to operate after the outcome to 
be explained has already been largely established. Still other seemingly 
plausible causal factors—such as relative dependence on Spain versus 
England for trade before independence—do not clearly vary across the 
region in a way that can explain future development outcomes (see Fisher 
1985; 1998).*° 

It is no doubt possible to formulate additional hypotheses to explain 
the linkage between colonialism and long-run development. In addition, 
the precise scoring of the causal factors that are included here could be 
questioned in light of new or alternative evidence. Nevertheless, the find- 
ings that follow draw on a manageable set of highly plausible causal 
factors whose scores are firmly grounded in a substantial body of liter- 
ature. As such, this analysis represents one important step—not the final 
word—toward understanding the relationship between colonialism and 
development in Spanish America. 


3? Little is known about British trade (mostly illegal) with Spanish America in the 18th 
century (but see Pearce 2001). Nevertheless, it is clear that ports such as Veracruz in 
Mexico were very active in non-Spanish trade (Fisher 1985) At the same time, the 
tremendous growth of previously peripheral ports such as Río de la Plata and Venezuela 
was strongly linked to increased trade with Spain 
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Fuzzy-Set Tests and Findings 


Tables 8 and 9 report the results of the fuzzy-set tests for necessary and 
sufficient conditions respectively. The coefficients show that the extent of 
the indigenous population mediated the relationship between Spanish 
colonialism and social development. À dense indigenous population was 
a usually necessary condition for social underdevelopment; likewise, the 
absence of a dense indigenous population was a usually sufficient con- 
dition for social development. Hence, the consistently poor performance 
of the colonial centers and semiperipheries vis-à-vis social development 
was made possible because these territories concentrated a large indige- 
nous population. For example, countries such as Bolivia, Guatemala, and 
Peru probably would not have been locked into poor performance in the 
areas of education, literacy, and health in the absence of their large in- 
digenous populations and elite attitudes toward these populations. By 
contrast, peripheries such as Argentina, Costa Rica, and Uruguay lacked 
a dense indigenous population and thereby usually could not experience 
social underdevelopment of the type that characterized the more ethnically 
stratified societies. In fact, when the indigenous population was sparse, 
as it sometimes was in the peripheries, this was usually enough to produce 
successful social development. 

With respect to economic development and underdevelopment, neither 
a dense indigenous population nor its absence is probabilistically necessary 
or sufficient. Ethnic divisions therefore usually were not enough to inhibit 
the investment and entrepreneurial activity necessary for economic de- 
velopment in Spanish America. Rather, even the two countries with the 
largest indigenous populations managed to achieve almost average (Peru) 
or slightly better (Mexico) levels of economic development in the 20th 
century. This raises the more general possibility that an early history of 
intense racial stratification has negative consequences for long-run social 
development that are not felt in the realm of long-run economic devel- 
opment. Superficially, this hypothesis is supported by the United States, 
Brazil, and South Africa, each of which has achieved a high level of 
regional economic development without similar gains in social develop- 
ment (Marx 1998). 

In light of these results, one might ask about the extent to which levels 
of indigenous population were temporally antecedent to Spanish coloni- 
alism. In particular, one might argue that precolonial levels of indigenous 
ponulation (see esp. Denevan 1992) drove subsequent levels of Spanish 
colonial influence, such that any bivariate correlation between colonialism 
and social development is spurious. However, it is important to recall 
that the hypothesis tested here does not refer to a linear correlation, but 
rather to a logically necessary and sufficient relationship that cannot be 
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TABLE 8 
RESULTS OF Fuzzy-SET TEST: NECESSARY CONDITIONS 








PROPORTION OF CASES 





Cause > Cause 2 Cause 2 Cause > 
Economically Economically Socially Socially 
Developed Underdeveloped Developed Underdeveloped 
CAUSAL FACTOR Country Country Country Country 
Dense indigenous popula- 

DOD oom wich ER. 200% | 58 67 (.58) .69 (.50) .92 (04)! 
~Dense indigenous popula- 

HOT Loss 6 Site conet .33 17 54 25 
Labor-intensive estates .... .67 (.58) .50 .69 (.50) 50 
~Labor-intensive estates ... 50 25 62 33 
Mineral or tropical ex- 

DOPUS- 12303. insu. sae .25 (35) 45 (35) .69 (50) .67 (.58) 
~Mineral or tropical ex-  ' 

WOES onde ers creser .08 .00 31 08 
Strong liberals  .... = 1.00 (.06)' 42 85 (.11) 42 
~Strong liberals ..... . .... .42 25 53 25 
Strong conservatives ..... .58 42 62 58 
~Strong conservatives ..... 42 17 54 17 


a Cabin cu a SS 
NOTE.— The level of significance for all proportions > 65 is listed ın parentheses The tilde (~) represents 
the negation of a given causal factor 
* P4 10. 


*explained away" by controlling for other factors. Of course, if tested in 
a fuzzy-set analysis, the presence of a dense indigenous population before 
the colonial period also would likely show up as probabilistically necessary 
for social development. Yet these precolonial population levels could not 
have exerted their causal effects without the occurrence of Spanish co- 
lonialism (see Mahoney and vom Hau 2003). In this sense, one cannot 
understand theoretically and substantively how precolonial population 
sizes affected long-run social development without analyzing the colonial 
period itself. i 

With respect to economic development, a strong liberal faction was a 
usually necessary condition for membership in the category of economi- 
cally developed country, while the absence of such a faction was a usually 
sufficient condition for membership in the category of economically un- 
derdeveloped country. This finding helps explain why center and semi- 
peripheral regions sometimes fared a little better with respect to economic 
development than they did to social development. Center and semipe- 
ripheral regions such as Mexico and Colombia saw the emergence of 
reasonably strong liberal factions, providing an essential condition for 
some economic development even in a context where a large indigenous 
population was present. This essential condition also was fully present in 
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TABLE 9 
RESULTS OF FUZZY-SET TEST: SUFFICIENT CONDITIONS 











PROPORTION OF CASES 
Cause < Cause S Cause < Cause <$ 
Economically Economically Soclally Socially 
Developed Underdeveloped Developed Underdeveloped 
CAUSAL FACTOR Country Country Country Country 
Dense indigenous popula- 

HON: x S3 gu "ES .23 .38 .3l 54 
~Dense indigenous popula- 

tion ..... go m valde Ju .60 50 90 ( 07)! 60 
Labor-intensive estates . .4l .54 .46 62 
~Labor-intensive estates . 46 62 .46 .62 
Mineral or tropical ex- 

POTTS dee — 633983 : .20 27 27 .33 
Mineral or tropical ex- 

BOE 209 3R — omes 57 51 43 43 
Strong liberals... A0 53 40 53 
~Strong liberals ... . ..... 36 1.00 (.01)* 36 82 (.14) 
Strong conservatives ....... 23 46 31 54 
~Strong conservatives .... 42 58 58 58 


NOTE — The level of significance for all proportions > 65 1s hsted in parentheses The tilde (^) represents 
the negation of a given causal factor Combinations of causal factors that pass significance tests are not 
reported here (see text for a discussion) 

"P< 10 


the most successful economic developers of the periphery, specifically Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, and Venezuela. By contrast, strong liberals were usually 
more or less absent in those parts of the region that were not economically 
successful, their absence likely blocking development in Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Honduras, and Paraguay. 

Given that liberals were often market-oriented townspeople in the late 
colonial and early independence periods, the finding about strong liberals 
and economic development lends support to the notion that an incipient 
bourgeoisie was the force behind economic development in Spanish Amer- 
ica. More specifically (and with apologies to Barrington Moore [1967)), it 
supports the following probabilistic proposition for Spanish America: “no 
incipient colonial bourgeoisie, no economic development.” Countries that 
lacked a strong liberal faction during the 18th and early 19th centuries 
were usually locked out of future economic development. The reverse 
proposition about conservatives, however, is not supported by the data. 
In particular, the causal factor “strong conservative faction” is neither 
probabilistically necessary nor probabilistically sufficient for any of the 
outcomes considered here. This conclusion lends support to revisionist 
histories that suggest conservatives were not always the obstacles to de- 
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velopment that subsequent liberal historians made them out to be (e.g., 
Gudmundson and Lindo-Fuentes 1995). 

Two other causal factors—labor-intensive estates and mineral/tropical 
agricultural production—are also not individually significant in the test, 
either as probabilistic necessary or probabilistic sufficient conditions. 
Thus, even though the Spanish may have established large-scale haci- 
endas in the centers and semiperipheries, these estates did not usually 
guarantee or usually enable social and economic underdevelopment. 
Rather, some countries that did not feature extensive labor-intensive es- 
tates before 1850, such as Honduras and Nicaragua, still ended up as 
highly underdeveloped countries, even as other countries with extensive 
labor-intensive estates, such as Chile, developed considerably before 1850. 
Similarly, although several unsuccessful developers featured minerals or 
tropical agriculture, so did some successful cases, such as Chile and Costa 
Rica. In fact, about half of all countries in Spanish America could be 
considered significant tropical and mineral exporters before 1850. As a 
result, neither minerals nor tropical agriculture appear to have driven 
Spanish American countries toward underdevelopment. 

Finally, the test explored whether any combination of causal factors 
might be probabilistically sufficient for the outcomes. Two such combi- 
nations were identified, both of which were usually sufficient for mem- 
bership in the category socially underdeveloped country: (1) a dense 
indigenous population! combined with the absence of significant labor- 
intensive estates, and (2) a dense indigenous population combined with 
the absence of strong liberal factions. Although these combinations are 
difficult to interpret, they do suggest that under certain circumstances the 
presence of a dense indigenous population may have been usually nec- 
essary and sufficient for social underdevelopment. It is interesting to note 
that places where a relatively dense indigenous population was combined 
with the relative absence of labor-intensive estates, as in Honduras and 
Nicaragua, were usually ensured social underdevelopment. 


CONCLUSION 


In a path-dependent pattern, distant historical events set countries on 
long-run trajectories of development. The initial positioning of countries 
onto these development trajectories may entail a reversal of previous 
trends, perhaps transforming yesterday’s successful developers into to- 
day’s unsuccessful developers and vice versa. Once these trajectories are 
established, however, they may prove remarkably stable over long periods 
of time. 
In this article, I have argued that long-run economic and social de- 
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velopment in Spanish America followed a path-dependent pattern. For 
more than a century, fairly stable economic and social development hi- 
erarchies have characterized the countries of the region. Those countries 
that were the regional leaders in economic or social performance a hun- 
dred years ago tend to be the regional leaders today; those countries that 
were then the regional laggards tend to still be the regional laggards. 

The roots of path-dependent development in Spanish America, I have 
argued, are found as far back as the colonial period, and specifically with 
the differing ways in which Spanish settlers occupied and established 
institutions in the territories that make up the modern nation-states of 
the region. Frank (1972, p. 19) hypothesized three decades ago that the 
most important territories in the colonial system tended to become the 
least developed regions of modern Spanish America, while those territories 
that were peripheral in the colonial empire tended to become the most 
developed regions. Using existing data on levels of *colonial penetration" 
for the region's nation-states, this article has provided an empirical test 
and confirmation of his proposition. The test indicated that colonial in- 
fluence is indeed negatively correlated with social development and to a 
somewhat lesser degree with economic development across the 20th 
century. 

At the height of the colonial empire in the mid-17th century, one might 
not have expected that marginal territories such as modern Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Costa Rica would become the region's most developed 
countries. More likely, one would have thought that more prosperous areas 
such as modern Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador would remain the wealthiest 
regions. Yet, during the period from roughly 1700—1850, the region saw 
a great reversal, one in which the wealthy centers were transformed into 
average and unsuccessful developers and some of the colonial peripheries 
became the region's development leaders. 'This period corresponds with 
the emergence of industrial capitalism in Western Europe and the rise of 
new challenges to Spanish authority in the European states system. In 
an effort to protect its colonial possessions and bolster its regional position, 
the Spanish crown implemented a series of liberalizing reforms in the 
New World. Especially with the removal of restrictions on trade and the 
weakening of colonial monopolies, it became possible for marginal ter- 
ritories to experience economic growth. These reforms also left the em- 
pire's more central regions less protected and more exposed to the un- 
certainties of the market. In these ways, liberalizing colonial reforms 
enacted beginning in the 1700s made a regionwide reversal possible, a 
process that appears to have completed itself by the mid-19th century. 

Not all territories were able to take advantage of the possibilities pro- 
vided by the Spanish reforms, however. Those territories that lacked a 
strong liberal political faction to actually seize market opportunities usu- 
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ally failed to achieve significant economic growth and became the region's 
more economically underdeveloped countries. For example, in specifically 
the colonial centers and semiperipheries, strong liberals were generally 
less present, and thus these territories usually did no better than average 
vis-à-vis economic development. The peripheral regions were hardly guar- 
anteed economic success themselves. Strong liberal factions could be found 
in full expression in territories such as Argentina and Uruguay, places 
that did achieve economic prosperity. But powerful liberals did not de- 
velop in other peripheries such as Honduras and Nicaragua, places des- 
tined to remain economic backwaters. 

'The ability of countries to move toward social development depended 
very much on the density of the indigenous population. The absence of 
a dense indigenous population was, in fact, usually sufficient for successful 
social development; likewise, only countries with a dense indigenous pop- 
ulation usually experienced unsuccessful social development. This finding 
suggests that the ethnic stratification systems introduced during the co- 
lonial period had enormous implications for the quality of life in the region. 
In areas with a dense indigenous population, political elites chose to sys- 
tematically exclude broad spectrums of society from basic entitlements of 
citizenship. By contrast, in territories without a dense indigenous popu- 
lation, political elites were more willing to build nations that encompassed 
all individuals as citizens. 

The various arguments developed in this article are but one step in the 
difficult task of explaining long-run development trajectories in Spanish 
America. My approach has been to treat the modern nation-state as the 
unit of investigation and to work backward to earlier periods when the 
region was not organized into those units. Obviously, other scholars might 
begin with subnational territories that were prominent during the colonial 
period and work forward to explore whether there is any relationship 
between these subnational colonial units and future development. Like- 
wise, while my concern has been with colonialism and long-run devel- 
opment in Spanish America, other analysts might ask similar questions 
about British, French, or Portuguese colonialism in regions such as Africa, 
Asia, Brazil, and the Caribbean." Such analyses would be especially useful 
if the units studied fall into stable development hierarchies in the post- 
colonial period. If they do not, the concept of path dependence may be 


?! Different findings likely would emerge from such studies, given that the orientation 
of the colonizing nation influences the effects of colonialism. For example, whereas 
the Spanish tended to colonize most extensively highly developed and populous pre- 
colonial areas, the British tended to favor sparsely populated regions. And whereas 
the Spanish centers were disadvantaged by colonialism, evidence suggests that the 
centers of British colonialism fared better than the peripheral British colonies (see 
Lange 2003). 
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less applicable, and colonialism may not have had the long-term conse- 
quences that it did in Spanish America. 

Finally, it is worth emphasizing that the conclusions of this article apply 
to relative levels of development within Spanish America, not to rates or 
absolute levels of development for the region. For example, the persistence 
of the path-dependent hierarchies identified here has no implications for 
development in the region as a whole; the Spanish American region could 
experience either strong or weak performance in the future. Nevertheless, 
the article does suggest that countries such as Bolivia, Ecuador, and Gua- 
temala will find it nearly impossible to catch up to countries such as 
Argentina, Costa Rica, and Uruguay any time soon. Indeed, an abrupt 
reordering of the countries likely would require a new critical juncture 
driven by basic changes in the international states system and global 
economy no less significant than those that led Spanish Bourbon monarchs 
to implement liberalizing reforms in the 18th century. In the absence of 
such basic changes, we can expect the development hierarchies of the 
region to persist well into the future. 


APPENDIX A 


Historical Sources for Classifying Territories as Center, Semiperiphery, or 
Periphery 


The literature on colonialism in Spanish America is vast, and it cannot 
be summarized in an article-length form (see Safford [1992] and Johnson 
and Socolow [1992] for overviews). In table A1, I provide a citation for 
only the major historical sources that I consulted when coding countries 
as center, semiperiphery, or periphery circa 1650. To facilitate replication 
by other scholars, a specific reference to page numbers or chapters is given 
when applicable. 

There are several excellent overviews of the colonial system that provide 
data and analysis from which one can make inferences about the extent 
of Spanish influence in what became the modern countries of the region. 
Among the best of these works are Andrien 1985, 2001; Burkholder and 
Johnson 1998; Gibson 1966; and Lockhart and Schwartz 1983. 


APPENDIX B 
Methods and Sources for Indigenous Population Scores 


To score cases for the category “dense indigenous population,” I relied 
partly on table B1, which presents three measures for the period around 
1800: the absolute number of indigenous persons, indigenous persons per 
100 square kilometers, and indigenous persons as a percentage of the total 
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TABLE A1 
LITERATURE BY TERRITORY 











Country Published Sources 

Argentina .... . . Adelman (19995), p. 20; Brown (1979), p. 2 and chap. 1; Corradi 
(1985), pp 9-10; Randall (19775), chap. 1; Rock (1987), pp. 14- 
38 

Bolivia ...... . .. Klein (1982a), pp. 37-63, Klein (19825); Larson (1998), esp. chap. 2 

Chile ............ Barbier (1980), p. 20; Bauer (1975), chap. 1; Collier and Sater 
(1996), pp. 3-4; Halperín Donghi (1993), p. 15; Loveman (1988), 
chap. 3 

Colombia ...... . Bushnell (1993), pp. 11-24; Colmenares (1978); McFarlane (1993), 
pp 16-26 

Costa Rica ..... Fonseca Corrales (1993), pp 137-49; MacLeod (1973); Meléndez 


(1982); Palma Murga (1993); Payne Iglesias (1992); Vega Car- 
ballo 1986, pp. 19-27, Webre (1993) 


Ecuador ......... Andrien (1995), intro and chap 1; Minchom (1994), esp. pp. 64— 
68; Phelan (1967); Vargas (1957) 

El Salvador .... Fonseca Corrales (1993), pp. 137-49; MacLeod (1973); Palma 
Murga (1993); Webre (1993) 

Guatemala — ... Fonseca Corrales (1993), pp. 137-49; MacLeod (1973); Palma 
Murga (1993); Webre (1993) 

Honduras ..... .. Fonseca Corrales (1993), pp 137-49; MacLeod (1973); Marifias 


(1983), pp. 197-232; Newson (1986), esp part IV; Palma Murga 
(1993); Webre (1993) 


Mexico ........... Boyer; (1977), Carrasco (1976), p 286; Israel (1975); Meyer and 
Sherman (1987), part 3 

Nicaragua ....... Fonseca Corrales (1993), pp 137-49; Levy (1965), chap. 1; Mac- 
Leod (1973); Palma Murga (1993); Webre (1993) 

Paraguay ........ Garavaglia (1983), p. 393; Roett and Sacks (1991), pp. 3, 16-21; 
White (1978), chap. 1; Williams (1979), chap. 1 

Peru ............ .  Andrien (1985); Dobyns and Doughty (1976), chap 4; Klarén 
(2000), chap. 3; Klein (1998), chap. 3 

Uruguay ......... Acevedo (1933), chaps. 2, 5—6, Buzzetti (1969), pp. 12-16; Fitzgib- 
bon: (1966), pp. 3—7 

Venezuela ....... Ewell (1984), pp. 2-4; Hellinger (1991), pp. 16-17; Lombardi 


(1982), pp. 72-85; Morón (1964), chap 4 
| 


population. If the rankings across these three measures are added together 
for each country, the following ordinal hierarchy from most dense to least 
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dense is generated (the sum of the scores is listed in parentheses): 


. Mexico (7) 

. Ecuador (9) 

. Peru (10) 

. Guatemala (12) 
. Bolivia (15) 

. El Salvador (17) 
. Nicaragua (18) 

. Honduras (24) 

. Colombia (25) 

. Paraguay (32) 

. Venezuela (32) 

. Chile (35) 

. Argentina (39) 

. Costa Rica (41.5) 
15. Uruguay (44.5) 


O 00-10 €i.» WH t2 
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To help determine meaningful cutoff points for the fuzzy-set scores, I 
consulted the work of historians and country experts, who routinely make 
qualitative observations about the density of the indigenous population 
(see table B2 for specific citations). 


TABLE B2 
HISTORICAL DISCUSSIONS OF DENSITY OF INDIGENOUS POPULATION 


Country Published Sources 

Argentina .. . . Goodrich (1964—65), p 71; Rock (1987), p. 39 

Bolivia .......... Gneshaber (1977), chaps. 2-3, Klein (1982a), chaps. 2-3, Klein (1993), p 8 

Chile ..... . . .. Bauer (1975), p. 14, Collier (1967), p. 5, Loveman (1988), p 70, Lynch 
(1986), pp. 128—29 

Colombia , Colmenares (1978), pp 77—104, McFarlane (1993), pp 31-38 

Costa Rica ....... Kramer, Lovell, and Lutz (1993), pp. 78-89; Palma Murga (1993), pp 227- 
29, Payne Iglesias (1992), pp 16, 49 

Ecuador : Andrien (1995), pp 20, 34—44, 112-16; Minchom (1994), pp. 117-44, Phelan 
(1967), pp 64—65, Tyrer (1976), pp 46—78 

EI Salvador Kramer, Lovell, and Lutz (1993), pp. 78-89, Launa-Santiago (1999), p. 31, 
Palma Murga (1993), p 227 

Guatemala Kramer, Lovell, and Lutz (1993), pp 78-89; Lutz (1994), pp. 165-66, Palma 
Murga (1993), pp. 226, 228-29 

Honduras .. .... Kramer, Lovell, and Lutz (1993), pp 78-89, Newson (1986), esp chap 16, 
Palma Murga (1993), p 227 

Mexico .. ... ..... Calvo (1994), Gerhard (1972), pp 22-28, Knight (1992), pp. 118-19 

Nicaragua . . Kramer, Lovell, and Lutz (1993), pp. 78—89, Levy (1965), chap 4, Palma 
Murga (1993), p 227 

Paraguay T Roett and Sacks (1991), p 17 

Peru E ui Andrien (2001); Gootenberg (1991); Klarén (2000), van den Berghe and Pn- 
mov (1977), chap. 3 

Uruguay d dee Acevedo (1933), pp 13-14, Goodnch (1964—65), p 71, López Alves (1996), p. 
116, and (2000), p. 56 

Veneruela ... Brito Figueroa (1966), pp. 141-61 
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APPENDIX C 
Methods and Sources for Scores Related to the Economy 


The scoring of cases for the categories "significant labor intensive estates," 
"significant tropical export agriculture," and "significant mineral exports? 
was based on secondary sources that report on the economies of the 
Spanish American countries for the late colonial and early independence 
periods. Table C1 offers a stylized summary of some of this evidence. 
Obviously, the economies of the countries evolved over time. The fuzzy- 
set scores in table 7 above reflect dominant economic characteristics rather 
than ephemeral trends. The major sources used for coding cases are listed 
in table C2. 


TABLE C1 
NOTES ON THE ORGANIZATION OF SPANISH AMERICAN ECONOMIES, 1700-1850 








Country Economies 


Argentina.. .... Cattle economy dominates in the interior Large estates are pre- 
sent, but not labor-intensive. Merchant economy dominates near 
Buenos Aires, including especially the export of Peruvian silver 
and locally produced ranching products. 

Bolivia .. ...... Silver output from Potosí remains the engine of the economy 
throughout 18th century (collapses in 19th century). Hinterland 
features haciendas that supply food and labor for mining sector. 
Use of dependent peasant/mdigenous labor is common 

Chile . ......... Minerals from the north are the most profitable export by early 
19th century. In the Central Valley, wheat-based export economy 
gradually replaces pastoral economy Large-scale, labor-intensive 
estates are common. 

Colombia ..... Gold mining in the west drives the export economy (slave labor) 
Diverse agriculture (e.g., sugar, livestock, wheat, tobacco) geared 
toward subsistence and regionalized markets is characteristic of 
the east. Larger estates often have trouble securing adequate 
labor. 

Costa Rica ...... Coffee dominates export economy after 1820, estates are organized 
primarily as small farms. Before this time, the economy lacks a 
significant export crop. Large, labor-intensive estates are rare. 

Ecuador ......... Labor-intensive textile economy declines rapidly after 1700. Large 
estates oriented toward the local market are common, often em- 
ploying resident laborers. Cacao, tobacco, and sugar plantations 
(labor-intensive) are located in the coastal region. 

El Salvador ..... Indigo production dominates the export economy Indigo encour- 
ages the proliferation of large haciendas, sometimes using forced 
labor. Small and medium-sized estates are also common. 

Guatemala ...... Before 1800, the economy is characterized by modest levels of 1n- 
digo, tobacco, and sugar production. After 1800, cochineal domi- 
nates the economy Haciendas using forced labor drafts are pre- 
sent throughout most of this period. 

Honduras . ...... Modest quantities of silver and gold are produced intermittently 
during late colonial period. Agricultural sector features primarily 
ranching and livestock products. Labor-intensive estates are 
rare. 
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TABLE C1 (Continued) 


Country Economies 


Mexico ........... Silver production from Guanajuato, Zacatecas, and Real de Ca- 
torce dominates export economy. Agriculture is diversified (e.g., 
wheat, cochineal, ranching, and sugar) with heterogeneous land- 
holding patterns. Haciendas are common in many regions and 
usually labor intensive. 

Nicaragua ....... Economy lacks a major export product despite livestock industry 
Limited quantities of precious metals, timber, tobacco, and ca- 
cao also are produced. Labor-intensive estates are relatively 
rare. 

Paraguay ........ Yerba mate dominates the economy. The tea 1s cultivated in a la- 
bor-intensive form on Jesuit plantations before 1767 and on 
more northern estates after 1767. Tobacco is also produced for 
export, often on family farms. 

Peru.. ... ..  Siver-dominated economy experiences revival from 1730—1800, 
spirals downward in 1820s Traditional hacienda economy pro- 
duces diverse products (e g , wool, livestock, sugar, and wheat) 
using dependent indigenous labor force. 

Uruguay ..... Countryside is dominated by cattle industry Large estates are 
common by late 18th century, but not labor intensive Merchant 
economy characterizes the urban area around Montevideo. 

Venezuela . .... Cacao is leading export crop; tobacco, cattle, cotton, indigo, and 
eventually coffee are also exported. Slave labor is featured on 
plantations, and large haciendas drawing on forced indigenous 
labor and rural peonage appear to be quite common. 


TABLE C2 
SOURCES FOR CODING CAUSAL FACTORS RELATED TO ECONOMY 


Country Published Sources 


Argentina... .. Adelman (19995), chap. 2; Brown (1979); Garavaglia (1985); Good- 
rich (1964—65), p 71, Randall (19776), chap. 1; Rock (1987), pp. 
45—49, 54—59, Socolow (1991), esp pp 1-11 


Bolivia. .... Grieshaber (1977), chap. 3, Klein (1982a), chap 3; Klein (1993); 
Larson (1998), chaps 3-9; Tandeter (1993) 
Chile "P A Barbier (1980), pp. 19-24; Bauer (1975), pp. 12-21; Collier and Sa- 


ter (1996), pp. 9-17, Galdames (1941), pp. 107-9; Loveman 
(1988); Valenzuela (2001) 


Colombia ......  Brungardt (1990), Lynch (1986), pp. 228-31; McFarlane (1993), 
esp. chaps 2-3; McGreevey (1971), chaps 2—3; Twinam (1982), 
esp chap 1 

Costa Rica .. . Fonseca (1983); Gudmundson (1986), Molina Jiménez (1991), part 
], Payne Iglesias (1992) 

Ecuador ....... .  Andrien (1995); Tyrer (1976), chap. 8, Vargas (1957), parts 3—5 

El Salvador . . Browning (1971), chap. 3; Lauria-Santiago (1999), chap. 2 

Guatemala : McCreery (1994), chaps. 1-3; Woodward (1985) 

Honduras ........ Guevara-Escudero (1983), chap. 1; Marifias (1983), pp. 31, 65—77; 
Newson (1986), chaps. 8, 9, 12 

Mexico .......... Brading (1971); Garner and Stefanou (1993), esp. chap. 2; Randall 
(1977a), pp. 99-151, Van Young (1986), esp. pp. 74-81 

Nicaragua : Lanuza (1983); Levy (1965), chaps 3, 8; Radell (1969) 
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TABLE C2 (Continued) 


Country Published Sources 

Paraguay ... .... Brown (1979), pp. 14—16; Garavaglia (1983); Rock (1987), p. 54; 
Whigham (1991); White (1978), esp. chap. 1 

Peru ..... oaao. Klarén (2000), pp. 99-101, 139-43 

Uruguay ......... Acevedo (1933), esp chaps. 6—7; Buzzetti (1969), chaps. 1-3; Gara- 
vaglia 1985 

Venezuela .... Arcila Farias (1946), esp. chap. 9; Brito Figueroa (1966), pp. 101-5; 


Lynch (1986), pp. 190-92, 228 


APPENDIX D 


Methods and Sources for Scores Concerning Liberals and Conservatives 


In scoring the strength of liberal and conservative factions, I consulted 
literature that views the region in light of a liberal-conservative cleavage 
(see table D1). In comparing cases, I considered the social, political, and 
economic prominence of those merchant guilds, landlords, and bureau- 
crats that represented the core of conservative factions. Likewise, I com- 
pared those free-market merchants, urban professionals, and intellectuals 
that made up the core of liberal movements. In many cases, liberalism 
did not appear on the historical scene until the end of the 18th century. 
Before this time, political factions (often creole merchants and profes- 
sionals) that opposed colonial restrictions and regulations represented in- 
cipient liberals. 


H 
| 


: TABLE D1 
SOURCES FOR CODING THE STRENGTH OF LIBERALS AND CONSERVATIVES 


Country Published Sources 


Argentina ........ Halperín Donghi (1988), pp. 99—101, 106; Lockhart (1999), pp. 
174—77, Rock (1987), pp 44—45, 61; Socolow (1978), esp. chaps. 
1, 6; Whigham (1991), pp 45—50 


Bolivia ........... Langer (1989), pp. 16-22; Lynch (1986), pp. 280-90 

Chile iocus Barbier (1972), pp. 421-22; Barbier (1980), pp. 37—41, 44—48; 
Bauer (1975), pp. 17-18; Lynch (1986), pp 129-35 

Colombia ..... . Bushnell (1993), pp. 25-27, Lynch (1986), chap. 7; McFarlane 


(1993), pp 164-84, 238—45; Safford (1988), pp. 36—40, 59; Saf- 
ford (1991), pp. 19, 23; Smith (1965) 


Costa Rica ...... Gudmundson and Lindo-Fuentes (1995); Mahoney (2001), chaps 
3—4; Rodríguez (1978); Wortman (1982) 

Ecuador .. ....  Andrien (1995), esp. chaps. 7-8 

El Salvador .... Gudmundson and Lindo-Fuentes (1995); Mahoney (2001), chaps. 
3—4; Rodríguez (1978); Wortman (1982) 

Guatemala ...... Gudmundson and Lindo-Fuentes (1995); Mahoney (2001), chaps. 


3—4; Rodríguez (1978); Woodward (1965); Wortman (1982) 
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TABLE D1 (Continued) 











Country Published Sources 

Honduras. . .... Gudmundson and Lindo-Fuentes (1995); Mahoney (2001), chaps 
3-4, Mariñas (1983), pp. 251-61; Rodríguez (1978); Wortman 
(1982) 

Mexico ...... LÀ Brading (1971), pp. 20-25, 104—14, 208-18; Di Tella (1996), esp. 


chap. 2; Guardino and Walker (1992), pp. 33-36, Hamnett 
(1986), pp. 13—23; Stevens (1991), esp chaps. 3, 6, 8 


Nicaragua . ..... Gudmundson and Lindo-Fuentes (1995); Mahoney (2001), chaps. 
3-4; Rodríguez (1978); Wortman (1982) 

Paraguay ........ Lewis (1993), pp 16-19, Roett and Sacks (1991), pp. 21-29; 
Whigham (1991), pp. 14-19 

Peru....... .. . Gootenberg (1988); Gootenberg (1989), p. 9 and chaps 2-3; Goo- 


tenberg (1996), pp. 154—57; Guardino and Walker (1992), pp. 29— 
32; Lynch (1986), pp. 159—60 
Uruguay ........ López Alves (1996), pp 112-13; Pendle (1957), chaps. 3-4 
Venezuela .... Arcila Farias (1946), pp. 361-68; Brito Figueroa (1966), pp. 101- 
21; Lynch (1986), pp 15-16, 190—227 
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This analysis of the history of the Chicago Board Options Exchange 
explores the performativity of economics, a theme in economic so- 
ciology recently developed by Callon. Economics was crucial to the 
creation of financial derivatives exchanges: it helped remedy the 
drastic loss of legitimacy suffered by derivatives in the first half of 
the 20th century. Option pricing theory—a “crown jewel” of neo- 
classical economics—succeeded empirically not because it discov- 
ered preexisting price patterns but because markets changed in ways 
that made its assumptions more accurate and because the theory 
was used in arbitrage. The performativity of economics, however, 
has limits, and an emphasis on it needs to be combined with classic 
themes in economic sociology, such as Granovetterian embedding 
and the way in which exchanges can be cultures and moral com- 
munities in which collective action problems can be solved. 


INTRODUCTION 


The most challenging recent theoretical contribution to economic soci- 
ology is Callon’s (1998) assertion of the performativity of economics. The 


' We are extremely grateful to our interviewees, and to Emily Schmitz of the Chicago 
Board Options Exchange: without her help, this article could not have been written. 
Insightful comments on the first draft of the article were provided by Wayne Baker, 
Joe Doherty, Paul Draper, Richard DuFour, Irwin M. Eisen, John Hiatt, Esther-Mirjam 
Sent, Charles W. Smith, and the AJS reviewers. Financial support for our research 
came from Edinburgh University, the Interdisciplinary Research Collaboration on the 
Dependability of Computer-based Systems (U.K. Engineering and Physical Sciences 
Research Council grant' GR/N13999), the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals, and the Anglo-Jewish Association, and is being continued by a professorial 
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economy, Callon (1998, p. 30) writes, “is embedded not in society but in 
economics.” Economics does not describe an existing external “economy,” 
but brings that economy into being: economics performs the economy, 
creating the phenomena it describes.’ Sociology, Callon argues, is wrong 
to try to enrich economics's calculative, self-interested agents. Such agents 
do exist, he suggests; sociology's goal should be to understand how they 
are produced, and he claims that economics is key to their production. 

Not surprisingly, Callon's argument has commanded considerable at- 
tention and has begun to attract sharp criticism. Thus, Daniel Miller 
defends classic economic sociology and anthropology in the tradition of 
Polanyi against Callon: *Contrary to his own claims, Callon's work 
amounts to a defence of the economists! model of a framed and abstracted 
market against empirical evidence that contemporary exchange rarely if 
ever works according to the laws of the market" (Miller 2002, p. 175). 

Empirical material for examination of these issues is less rich than might 
be wished. Most of the studies collected in Callon (1998) are not informed 
directly by performativity, and they and subsequent discussions such as 
Slater (2002) focus largely on accountancy and marketing. That these 
“economic” practices play a constitutive role in modern economies is easy 
to establish but not a novel assertion.’ The contributions of economists 
such as Faulhaber and Baumol (1988) to discussion of performativity have 
been missed in the sociological debate. The central case study of the 
performativity of economics in the narrower sense is the examination of 
the creation of a computerized strawberry market in the Loire by Garcia 
(1986), who demonstrates how a reasonable approximation to a "perfect 
market" was consciously constructed, in good part by the efforts of a 
functionary trained in neoclassical economics.* Though a delightful study, 
it is limited in its scope and has not, for example, persuaded Miller (2002, 
p. 232) of the case for performativity. 

In this article, we explore performativity by examining one of high 
modernity's central markets, the Chicago Board Options Exchange 
(CBOE). The CBOE opened in April 1973; it was one of the first two 


fellowship awarded to Donald MacKenzie by the UK. Economic and Social Research 
Council Permission to reprint figs. 1 and 2 was generously given by Blackwell Pub- 
lishers and by Jens Jackwerth and Mark Rubinstein. 

? The term “the performativity of economics" is based on the notion of a “performative 
utterance”: one that makes itself true by being uttered, as when an absolute monarch 
declares that someone is an “outlaw” (see Austin 1962, Barnes 1983). 

? As Callon (1998, p 23) acknowledges, the claim that double-entry accounting is critical 
to the emergence of capitalism goes back to Weber, Sombart, and Schumpeter (see 
Carruthers and Espeland 1991). 

* Other broadly sociological case studies that raise the issue of the performativity of 
economics are Muniesa (2000a, 20005) and Guala (2001). 
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modern financial derivatives exchanges (“derivatives” and other signifi- 
cant terms are defined in the glossary in table 1). The Chicago derivatives 
exchanges were the prototypes of a wave of successors—the London In- 
ternational Financial Futures Exchange (LIFFE), the Deutsche Termin- 
bórse (DTB, now Eurex), and many others—and part of a process of 
liberalization that hàs transformed global markets. In 1970, financial de- 
rivatives were unimportant (no reliable figures for market size exist). By 
June 2000, the total notional amount of derivatives contracts outstanding 
worldwide was $108 trillion, the equivalent of $18,000 for every human 
being on earth.’ 

The CBOE is an appropriate site at which to look for performativity 
because it trades options, which have a special place in modern economics. 
The theory of option pricing developed by Black and Scholes (1973) and 
Merton (1973) was a crucial breakthrough that won the 1997 Nobel Prize 
for Scholes and Merton (Black died in 1995). This theory allowed refor- 
mulation of a host of issues such as business decisions and the valuation 
of corporate debt, and it became the central paradigm—in the full Kuhn- 
ian sense—of financial economics: *Most everything that has been de- 
veloped in modern finance since 1973 is but a footnote on the BSM [Black- 
Scholes-Merton] equation" (Taleb 1998, p. 35). Above all, option pricing 
theory enjoyed empirical success: “When judged by its ability to explain 
the empirical data, option pricing theory is the most successful theory not 
only in finance, but in all of economics" (Ross 1987, p. 332). 

The study of the CBOE thus allows the question of performativity to 
be given a precise formulation. Why was option pricing theory so suc- 
cessful empirically? Was it because of the discovery of preexisting price 
regularities? Or did the theory succeed empirically because participants 
used it to set option, prices? Did it make itself true? As will be seen, the 
answer is broadly compatible with Callon's analysis. The CBOE, how- 
ever, also demonstrates (even in a case favorable to the discovery of 
performativity) limits to the argument that homo economicus, though 
“not to be found in a natural state,” nevertheless “really does exist" (Callon 
1998, p. 51). The very agents who performed option theory were not and 
did not become atomistic, amoral homines economici: if they had, they 
could not have constructed their market. So classic themes of economic 
sociology remain relevant, in particular Granovetter's embeddedness and 
the views of markets as cultures, moral communities, and places of po- 
litical action (Granovetter 1985; White 2001; DiMaggio 1994; Abolafia 
1996; Fligstein 2001). 

* The other, the Chicago Mercantile Exchange's currency futures exchange, named the 
International Monetary Market (IMM), will also be discussed more briefly. 
* Data are from the Bank for International Settlements (http:/Avww.bis.org). 
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TABLE 1 
TERMINOLOGY 





Term Meaning 


Arbitrageurs ......... . Traders who seek to profit from price 
discrepancies. 

Black-Scholes ....... i The canonical option pricing model, in 
which the underlying stock price follows 
a log-normal random walk. 

Gall osr tisa E See option. 

Clearing .............. . The process of registering and settling 
transactions. In Chicago, traders who 
are not members of an exchange’s clear- 
inghouse (which sets margin require- 
ments and becomes the counterparty to 
all transactions) have to clear via those 
who are. 

Cox-Ross-Rubinstein . An option pricing model similar to Black- 
Scholes but based on a discrete-time 
random walk. 

Derivative ............ An asset, such as a future or option, the 
value of which depends on the price of 
another, “underlying” asset. 

Future ........... HN A standardized exchange-traded contract 
in which one party undertakes to buy, 
and the other to sell, a set quantity of 
an asset at a set price on a given future 
date. 

Implied volatility ....... The level of volatility of an asset consis- 
tent with the price of an option on the 
asset. 

Log normal ............. A variable is log-normally distributed if its 
natural logarithm is normally 
distributed 

Margin 555 d XXE REPE The sum (typically adjusted daily as prices 
change) that sellers of options or parties 
to a futures contract must deposit with 
the clearinghouse. 

Market maker . ........ In the options market, a market partici- 
pant who trades on his/her own ac- 
count, is obhged continuously to quote 
prices at which he/she will buy and sell 
options, and is not permitted to execute 
customer orders. 


Open outcry .... ..... : Trading by voice and/or hand signals 
within a fixed arena. 


Constructing a Market, Performing Theory 
' TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Term Meaning 


(JDIOT: oder d I2 ess A contract that gives the right, but not ob- 
ligation, to buy (“call”) or sell (“put”) an 
asset at a given price (the "strike price”) 
on, or up to, a given future date (the 


“expiration”). 
Put ose re EE EET See option. 
Short selling ....... ..... Selling an asset one does not own, e.g., by 


borrowing it, selling it, and later repur- 
chasing and returning it 


SKEW nncsuwriedescex wean A pattern of option prices in which im- 
plied volatility is not independent of 
* strike price (as it should be on the 
Black-Scholes model). 
Strike price .  .... ... See option. 
Volatility . .. ........ The extent of the fluctuations of a price, 


conventionally measured by the annuali- 
| zed standard deviation of continuously 
compounded returns on the asset. 


We shall argue that to theorize how performativity articulates with 
these themes requires that conventional economic notions of the rational 
actor both be impoverished (in the sense of the acknowledgment of human 
cognitive limitations) and enriched. To study the articulation empirically 
demands, we claim, a historical understanding of markets. If the CBOE 
were examined at any one point in time, quite mistaken conclusions about 
performativity could be reached. This has determined our methodology, 
which is that of historical sociology, in particular use of oral-history in- 
terviewing.’ We have tracked the CBOE from its origins to the present, 
taking advantage of the fact that interviewees can be found who have 
been active in the market throughout, or almost throughout; we have also 
interviewed the leading option theorists. Instead of following a set inter- 
view schedule, we led interviewees through their careers, tailoring our 
questions to their specific roles and how those related to the above the- 
oretical issues. Interviewees are listed in appendix table A1; interviews 
lasted between one and four hours and were tape-recorded and 
transcribed. 

Of course, this methodology has disadvantages. One is “survivorship 
bias": those available for interview were generally those who had built 


' Interviewing was necessary because neither financial/trade press sources nor archival 
materials were sufficient to address the questions of interest to us. See MacKenzie 
(1990, pp. 12-14) for a discussion of methodological issues arising from a similar use 
of oral history for similar reasons. 
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successful careers, not those who had failed and anonymously left the 
market (this bias, however, is not entirely inappropriate for our purposes, 
since it is the CBOE's long-term participants who transmitted its culture 
to neophytes and who witnessed that culture changing). Another disad- 
vantage is that, unlike studies that use participant observation (see, e.g., 
Abolafia 1996)—we have spent periods on the CBOE’s trading floor but 
not long enough to qualify as genuine observation—there is a risk that 
actual conduct will be “idealized” in retrospective interviews. Certainly, 
interviewing (especially interviewing a sample of respondents who cannot 
be claimed to be representative) cannot approach the quantitative rigor 
of, for example, the best social network studies. Plain good fortune, how- 
ever, allows us to make up for lack of rigor in one respect. As we researched 
option trading, incidental details in the classic financial-market network 
study by Baker (1984a, 1984) revealed that his anonymous “Exchange” 
is actually the CBOE. 

Six sections follow this introduction. The first explores the cultural and 
legal barriers to the creation of financial derivatives markets in the United 
States in the late 1960s and early 1970s and describes the role of economics 
in undermining those barriers. The second turns to the cultures and social 
structures of the Chicago markets, in particular using the question of 
collective action to probe issues of moral community. The third examines 
the complex and sometimes conflictual process by which the CBOE trad- 
ers began in the 1970s to perform option theory. The fourth describes how 
theory is performed in today’s CBOE and focuses on the presence of a 
phenomenon at variance with canonical option theory: the volatility skew. 
The fifth examines the events giving rise to the skew and the processes 
sustaining it. The concluding section returns to the powers and limits of 
performativity and its relations to the classic themes of economic sociology. 


DERIVATIVES, MORALS, AND ECONOMICS 


The origins of the CBOE and IMM lie in Chicago’s agricultural ex- 
changes, which traded futures contracts that permitted producers and 
large-scale consumers of agricultural products to hedge against price 
changes, while allowing speculators to make profits by anticipating 
changes. The CBOE emerged from the Chicago Board of Trade (CBT), 
founded in 1848-49. Its "pits"—octagonal open-outcry trading spaces, 
stepped around the sides to maximize visibility —traditionally traded huge 
quantities of futures on grain and other commodities, but the tightly 
regulated agricultural markets of the 1960s were a difficult environment 
for it and its younger rival, the Chicago Mercantile Exchange (or the 
Merc). Government guarantees set price floors while surpluses prevented 
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prices rising much. The need to hedge diminished and speculation became 
unattractive. By 1968, traders were "sitting on the steps of the [soy] bean 
pit... reading newspapers” (Sullivan interview) because trade was so 
slow. With government shaping the markets, the CBT in 1967 hired a 
Washington insider, former presidential aide H. H. Wilson, to become its 
president. Wilson in turn hired Joseph W. Sullivan, a Wall Street Journal 
political correspondent, as his assistant. Sullivan began to explore the 
feasibility of futures on commodities such as plywood, scrap steel, and 
fish meal (Sullivan interview). At the Merc, Leo Melamed, a trader who 
had risen to leadership of the exchange, similarly explored futures on 
shrimp, potatoes, apples, and turkeys (Melamed interview). 

None of these, however, seemed to guarantee a genuine revival, and 
in the late 1960s a more radical departure began to be canvassed: financial 
futures. They could serve the same interlocked interests in insurance and 
speculation, but their pursuit encountered barriers that were essentially 
moral, like the earlier barriers to life insurance (Zelizer 1979). One was 
the loss of legitimacy suffered by financial derivatives in the first half of 
the 20th century. Stock options and futures were integral to 19th-century 
exchanges (Weber [1894] 2000), but the 1929 crash and subsequent Great 
Depression reignited hostility to *speculation" in derivatives that looked 
like wagers on price movements. Even as late as the 1960s, market reg- 
ulators such as the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC; founded 
directly in response to the excesses and abuses of the 1920s) remained 
deeply suspicious of derivatives. 

The most attractive foundation for a derivatives exchange was a futures 
contract on a stock market index such as the Dow Jones Industrial Av- 
erage. That idea, however, fell foul of how the moral distinction between 
gambling and legitimate futures trading had been crystalized legally early 
in the 20th-century United States. A futures contract was legal, the Su- 
preme Court ruled in 1905, if it could be settled by physical delivery of 
a commodity such as grain. If it could be settled only in cash, it was an 
illegal wager. Since an index was an abstraction, there was no straight- 
forward way in which an index future could be settled other than in cash. 
In 1968, Sullivan and two leading members of the CBT consulted se- 
curities lawyer Milton Cohen about the feasibility of a Dow Jones futures 
contract. Cohen advised against proceeding: the contract would violate 
Illinois law (Falloon 1998, pp. 209-10). 

With futures blocked, the CBT's Special Committee on Securities began 
to focus on options. 'They were legal: there was an underlying asset that 
could be delivered, stock certificates, and in New York a small ad hoc 
market (not an organized exchange) already existed. Options nevertheless 
remained culturally problematic. For a modest outlay (options normally 
cost much less than the underlying stock), a speculator could profit greatly 
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from a price rise by purchasing call options, or from a fall by buying puts. 
As CBT officials began to float the idea of options trading with the SEC 
in the late 1960s, they encountered what they took to be instinctual hos- 
tility, based in part upon corporate memory of the role options had played 
in the malpractices of the 1920s. Sullivan, for example, was told by one 
leading SEC official that he had “never seen a [market] manipulation" in 
which options were not involved. When the CBT invited SEC Chair 
Manuel Cohen and one of his officials to a meeting with Wilson and 
Sullivan in the Democratic Club, the official told them that there were 
*absolutely insurmountable obstacles" to their proposal, and they 
"shouldn't waste another nickel pursuing it." He even compared options 
to “marijuana and thalidomide” (Sullivan interview). 

A key role in undermining this kind of opposition to options was played 
by economics. During the 1960s, price data and the computer power to 
analyze them came together with key conceptual innovations. Economists 
postulated that stock price movements could be modeled with reasonable 
accuracy as random walks and that the U.S. stock market was "efficient" 
(responded to all publicly available information). In this burgeoning lit- 
erature, increasing attention was paid to the valuation of options and 
similar derivatives. Amongst contributors were the Princeton economists 
Burton Malkiel and Richard Quandt, who argued that options’ reputation 
“as the ‘black sheep’ of the securities field" was undeserved. Their use 
was “a very desirable strategy for most investors” and “wholly rational,” 
although the ad hoc New York options market was “relatively inefficient” 
(Malkiel and Quandt 1969, pp. 6, 163, 165, and 167). 

It seems that reading about this economic analysis of options in the 
magazine Institutional Investor (Malkiel and Quandt 1968) was what 
drew the attention of a key member of the CBT, grain trader Edmund 
O’Connor. Options were desirable but traded only ad hoc: might the CBT 
not profitably standardize them and trade them in a busy, efficient Chicago 
pit? To help explore and build legitimacy for this idea, the CBT hired 
consultants, Robert R. Nathan Associates, who had studied the grain 
futures market for the Department of Agriculture. Nathan Associates 
turned to Malkiel, Quandt, and their colleague William Baumol for a 
report on the impact of an options exchange on “the public interest.” 
Options, the trio argued, “enrich the investor’s repertoire of strategies by 
allowing him to realize a different set of payoffs than he would have 
realized in their absence.” Just as the possibility of carrying an umbrella 
was an advantage to the pedestrian, “the more strategies are available to 
the investor, the better off he is likely to be” (Nathan Associates 1969, 
vol. 2, pp. 14 and 20). 

The Nathan report, in turn, made it possible for the proposal for an 
options exchange to gain its single most crucial recruit, Milton Cohen. 
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He had originally not wished to be associated with the proposal, but the 
report made it “legitimate enough" that he agreed to become special coun- 
sel to the CBT and to lead its negotiations with the SEC (Sullivan in- 
terview). Cohen had been a key official at the SEC and was arguably the 
preeminent securities lawyer in the United States. No one was better 
placed to *make a record" with the SEC: putting proposals and getting 
responses. After two years, the record formed a stack of documents four 
feet high (Sullivan interview) but with no approval forthcoming. However, 
the election of Richard Nixon was changing the climate in Washington. 
In 1971, Nixon appointed venture capitalist and tax lawyer William Casey 
as chair of the SEC. Casey held Cohen in high regard, trying to lure him 
back from private practice to become his “personal mentor" (Sullivan 
interview; Rissman interview 1). Cohen arranged to meet Casey and pre- 
sented the arguments for an options exchange. Casey, readily convinced, 
said, “Tell me what kind of order you need from the Commission to get 
started" (Cohen, in CBOE/OCC 19980). 


CULTURE, STRUCTURE, AND COLLECTIVE ACTION 


'The time-consuming, expensive lobbying, planning, and preparatory work 
that established the CBOE had many of the characteristics of collective 
action. The CBT was not a hierarchical corporation but a membership 
organization that elected its officials and voted on key decisions. CBT 
employees were paid for their work, but expenses were ultimately borne 
by the members of the CBT as a whole, and some members—Edmund 
O'Connor (the key original proponent of options), Irwin Eisen (chair of 
the Floor Procedures Subcommittee), and others such as David Goldberg, 
Patrick Hennessy, and Paul McGuire—took on substantial unremuner- 
ated commitments, which continued after the CBOE opened. O'Connor, 
Eisen, and Goldberg, for example, would sometimes lend newcomers the 
money (initially $10,000 but soon more) to buy a membership, with no 
certainty that the newcomer would succeed and be able to pay them back. 
On the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, similarly, Leo Melamed devoted 
large amounts of time he could otherwise have spent on profitable trading 
to leading its move into financial derivatives. 

As Olson (1980) famously argued, collective action of this kind cannot 
satisfactorily be explained simply by the fact that it was in the collective 
interest of the membership of the agricultural exchanges. AH their mem- 
bers benefited, even those who stood aside from it entirely. In such a 
situation, rational egoists—the individuals posited by the orthodox eco- 
nomic theory of financial markets—will free ride, leaving it to others to 
bear the costs of collective action, which will therefore not take place, 
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even if it would foster the interests of all involved. Hence the possibility 
of a delightful paradox: the very markets in which homo ceconomicus 
appears to thrive cannot be created (if they require the solution of col- 
lective action problems, as in Chicago) by homines economici. Chicago 
practice (markets created by collective action) contradicts Chicago theory, 
orthodox economics as famously pursued at the University of Chicago. 

Certainly, the accounts provided by central actors in the move to fi- 
nancial derivatives of their motivation are not those of rational egoists. 
Leo Melamed, for example, is in many ways the archetypal American 
capitalist and close ally of Chicago free-market economist Milton Fried- 
man. (Friedman's analysis of the benefits of a currency futures exchange, 
commissioned by Melamed for $5000, was even more central in giving 
legitimacy than Baumol, Malkiel, and Quandt's analysis of options.) 
Asked why he devoted effort to collective projects, Melamed cited the 
influence of his father, a socialist and Bundist, who taught him to “work 
for society as a whole. My father had instilled in me [the] idea that you 
gain immortality by tying yourself up with an idea, or a movement, or 
an institution that transcends mortality" (Melamed interview). “We. . . 
never thought of even asking for reimbursement [for expenses involved 
in creating the CBOE],” says Eisen. “This was part of the concept that 
was inculcated into all of us: ‘You owe it to your community.’ We had 
all done very nicely, thank you. . . and we felt that we had an obligation 
to the Exchange and this is how you pay your obligations” (Eisen 
interview). 

Of course, avowals of altruism sometimes mask self-interest, but for a 
rational egoist to embark on a project like the creation of the CBOE, in 
a context in which all others are rational egoists, is implausible. A risk- 
neutral egoist would need to be confident that the expected personal 
benefits of the creation of the CBOE exceeded its total costs (others must 
be expected to free ride, so the founder must expect to bear all these costs); 
for a risk-averse egoist, the excess might have to be considerable. Given 
the substantial ex ante uncertainty whether the CBOE would prosper— 
many opposed it as a likely waste of money—these conditions are unlikely, 
and our interviews give no suggestion that they were met. 

The interviews do, however, provide evidence that the Chicago ex- 
changes provided the kind of context that the extensive experimental 
evidence that has accumulated since Olson’s (1980) work suggests pro- 
motes the solution of collective action problems: a context of ample face- 
to-face interaction and one that fosters “conditional co-operators” and 
“willing punishers” (Ostrom 2000, p. 162). Although the exchanges had 
and have large memberships (ranging from around 500 to 3,500), they 
are not anonymous places, and, like most exchanges, have some of the 
characteristics of status groups (Weber 2000). The division between in- 
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siders and outsiders is strict: one could and can trade on exchange floors 
only by purchasing or leasing a membership; memberships of the agri- 
cultural exchanges were often passed from father to son; numbers of 
memberships were and are carefully limited. Contracts involving large 
sums are entered into on the basis of verbal agreement or hand signals. 
Although there are systems for the written, and now computerized, re- 
cording of contracts, each participant enters details separately, when prices 
may move substantially in seconds. Misunderstandings and mistakes 
(“outtrades”) are not unusual, and opportunism is obviously possible. Out- 
trades often have to be settled on a rough-justice, split-the-difference basis: 
to discover what “really” has been agreed upon in the tumult of a pit is 
normally impossible. Widespread opportunism would render open-outcry 
trading infeasible, but a simple sanction is available: refusal to trade 
further with an offender. At any given time, several traders will usually 
be offering the same prices, and while formal rules require trading with 
the first “heard” or “seen,” participants do in practice have a degree of 
discretion as regards whom they “hear” or “see.™ 

Trading-floor interaction often spills over into off-floor socializing and 
elaborate membership committee structures. One should not idealize: hos- 
tile encounters on trading floors are common, and physical fights break 
out (though punished by heavy fines); exchange politics is sometimes bit- 
terly divided. The occasional intensity of negative interaction, however, 
points to the importance of interaction. Day after day, year after year, 
members of open-outcry exchanges trade with each other face-to-face. 
They have the incentive to monitor each other’s conduct and (because so 
much of this conduct occurs in a public arena) have the capacity to do 
so Closely. Infractions are remembered, sometimes for decades. The result 
is a moral economy as well as a financial one: “This [Chicago] is a place 
where people think very simple in terms of people and markets. Black. 
White. Good. Bad. There’s an invisible sheet with an invisible line down 
the middle of it. This is a good guy. This is not a good guy. Nobody’s on 
that line. They’re either a good guy or a bad guy. Very long memories” 
(Power interview). Actions that are seen as unduly opportunistic are pun- 
ished by “freezing out,” and actions that are perceived as in the common 
good are rewarded with “respect” (Melamed interview). Reciprocity is 
practiced intergenerationally, not just in the hope of personal reward: 


I. . . came to the Board of Trade as a clerk at the age of 20. . . . One of 


my mentors was an Irishman by the name of Jim McKerr.. . . He brought 
me in as a clerk, financed me, loaned me . . . the money to buy the mem- 


* See, e.g., Hull interview. Abolafia (1996) describes similar phenomena on the New 
York Mercantile Exchange. 
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bership.. . . When I came back from the service (Korea), things were tough 
then. I went to work for another Irishman, Bill Haggerty senior.. . . They 
were wonderful to me and when I got my membership back he wanted me 
to clear through him. I told him: *. . . I have an obligation to Jim McKerr, 
and I'm going to clear and be his customer, not yours.” I expected him to 
say: "That's very nice, here's the door, goodbye." Instead he said: *I can 
understand that. As a matter of fact, I respect you for it, your job here is 
secured”. . . So I remained McKerr's customer. I felt obligated. In about 
two years I developed into a pretty good trader. . . but I realized the only 
way I could survive and compete was to become a [clearing] member. I 
still didn't have any money because in those two years I was paying lots 
of debts. I was now even. I went to Jim McKerr (that was in 1956) and 
said: "I'm going to start clearing." He said: "That's wonderful. . . but what 
are you going to do for money?" . . . My share was $15,000 in order to 
start a clearing firm and Jim said: “Okay” and reached in his pocket and 
wrote me a check for $15,000. I didn't even ask. I said: “How in the world 
can I ever thank you?" And he said: “You have a debt, but the debt is to 
youngsters that come on after you. You can repay me by helping other 
kids.” . . Many years later, when the Options Exchange was in existence, 
I was a clearing member and I was taking a lot of young floor traders as 
customers. One day Jim McKerr came visiting from Florida . . . he was 
80 years old... One of the kids jumped and gave him a big hug. Jim 
looked at him—he was rather reserved—and said: "What's that for?" And 
the guy said: “Mr. McKerr, I owe my career to you. Whenever I came to 
Corky [Eisen] to thank him, he told me about you and he said that he was 
returning your help." When I took him down to lunch there must have 
been 20 people who shook his hand, people he had never seen or heard of. 
But this was his legacy and we have passed it on. (Eisen interview) 


“Respect” and “obligation,” in their turn, are resources for moral sua- 
sion. On the CBOE's first morning, its failure seemed an alarming pos- 
sibility. “There were two traders on the floor,” recalls Eisen. “Eddie 
[O'Connor] and I were running all over the floor making markets." They 
returned to the floor of the CBT: *We went around and we convinced 
everybody to come in at least when grains got a little slow, around 11.15, 
11.30. . . and then they'd go back and trade the close in grains" (Eisen, 
in CBOE/OCC 1998b). The success of IMM, similarly, initially seemed 
precarious: “Once the novelty wore off, the market liquidity completely 
dried up.. . . For most of the day . . . we just sat around playing chess 
and backgammon" (Randy McKay, quoted in Schwager 1992, p. 82). Like 
Eisen and O'Connor, though, Melamed was able to exercise moral influ- 
ence: "I became an obsessed one-man enforcer—coercing, cajoling, ad- 
monishing, pleading with our. . . members to trade the currency markets. 
We needed liquidity, I begged. Everyone had to lend a hand. . . . And 
for the most part, the floor responded to my pleas. These were, after all, 
my guys" (Melamed and Tamarkin 1996, p. 198). “All chits were called 
in" by Melamed. Traders would show him their time-stamped trading 
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tickets to demonstrate that they had done the 15 minutes of trading per 
day on the nascent financial market he had demanded: they would be 
*ashamed not to" do this minimum for the collective good (Melamed 
interview). 

Nor did the social uee of the Chicago exchanges cease to matter 
once the CBOE became a large and successful market (by 1978, more 
than 100,000 contracts were traded on an average day: Falloon 1998, pp. 
225—27). Baker (1984a, 1984b) examined the pattern of trading and the 
behavior of prices in two CBOE trading crowds, one large and one small. 
After taking account of the volatility of the underlying stocks, Baker found 
that, contrary to the predictions of economic theory, option prices were 
more volatile in the larger crowd, an effect he explained by the tendency 
of this crowd to fragment into subnetworks when trading was intense. 
As one trader told him, “In the really large crowds that are really active, 
it's possible to get trading i in very different prices. [Why?] It's noisy; you 
can't hear" (quoted by Baker 1984b, p. 786). The small crowd, in contrast, 
tended to remain stable in membership, and always small enough for easy 
communication. Prices in it tended to remain stable, even as trading 
became more intense. A trader active during the late 1970s, when Baker 
was studying the CBOE, explained to us that the cause was essentially 
collective action in the smaller “crowds” (see also Baker 1984a): 


The larger crowds were . . . really competitive and . . . sometimes egos 
would get in the way and . . . some guy would get a trade and the next 
guy would say “Well, I would have paid an eighth better for twice the 
amount,” and there’d be screaming and shouting. But in some of the slower 
pits. . . there wasn't as much competition, then there would [be] more of 
a sharing basis, which was always a problem to some of the firms because 
they viewed them . . . somewhat as cliques and nobody would ever break 
rank in terms of pricing. If an order came in, and the market would be 
[bid] one-eighth, [ask] one-half, or something . . . nobody would ever sell 
it at three-eighths, nobody would ever break rank.? 


There were, furthermore, ways in which small crowds could keep them- 
selves small— for example, by always seeing or hearing an existing mem- 
ber “first” (Hull interview). 

There is also anecdotal evidence of effects on pricing of differences 
between the structures of different options exchanges." In January 1975, 
the American Exchange (Amex) also began to trade options but did not 


? Similar points were also made in our interviews with Doherty and also Power. Prior 
to recent decimalization, prices on the CBOE and other U.S. securities exchanges were 
quoted in binary fractions. Options are denominated in lots of 100 shares, but the price 
quoted is per share. Àn option contract priced at $53, e.g., actually cost $537.50. 


19 The Amex data needed to test the conjecture are not public and may no longer exist. 
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use the CBOE's competitive market-maker structure. Amex "specialists" 
maintained “books” of buy and sell orders and matched those orders. On 
the CBOE, market makers quickly learned how to profit from discrep- 
ancies between put and call prices, and violations of put-call parity (Stoll 
1969) were typically evanescent. In busy classes of options at Amex, how- 
ever, it was found necessary to have two specialists (both members of the 
same firm), one taking responsibility for trading in calls, the other for 
trading in puts. There were many more breaches of parity, and these 
could be exploited by traders standing between the two specialists: "What 
a dream world that was. . . they didn't know. . . what each other [was] 
doing. They were doing okay on their own, but they didn't coordinate. 
. . . He's the call specialist, you're the put specialist. And you don't even 
stand real close to each other (Carusillo and Struve interview 1). 


OPTION PRICING THEORY 


The preceding sections have shown that economics was crucial in legit- 
imating the establishment of an options exchange, but that the processes 
of establishment, and behavior after the CBOE was set up, involved 
action at odds with homo economicus’s rational egoism. We now turn to 
the impact of the option pricing theory of Black and Scholes (1973) and 
Merton (1973) on the CBOE. Earlier academic work on options (e.g., 
Malkiel and Quandt 1968, 1969) had involved either empirical, econo- 
metric analyses or elaborate theoretical models that contained parameters 
whose values could not be measured in any straightforward way. In con- 
trast, Black, Scholes, and Merton's arguments were at their core simple 
and elegant. If the price of a stock followed the standard model of a log- 
normal random walk in continuous time, and other simplifying assump- 
tions held (see below), it was possible to hedge any option transaction 
perfectly. In other words, it was possible to construct a continuously ad- 
justed portfolio of the underlying stock and government bonds or cash 
that would “replicate” the option: that would have the same return as it 
under all possible states of the world. Black, Scholes, and Merton then 
reasoned that the price of the option must equal the cost of the replicating 
portfolio: if their prices diverged, arbitrageurs would buy the cheaper and 
short sell the dearer, and this would drive their prices together. This 
reasoning led to the famous Black-Scholes equation, where w is the price 
of the option, x the price of the stock, ¢ time, o the volatility of the stock, 
and r the riskless rate of interest: 
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The characteristics of a particular type of option enter as boundary 
conditions, and in at least some cases closed-form solutions for the option 
price can be found. Crucially, with the partial (albeit important) exception 
of o, the values of all the parameters involved can readily be determined 
empirically. Black, Scholes, and Merton’s fellow economists quickly rec- 
ognized their work as a tour de force. It was more than a solution of a 
difficult technical problem: it showed how to approach a host of situations 
that had “optionlike” features; and it linked options to the heartland the- 
oretical portrayal of capital markets as efficient and permitting no arbi- 
trage opportunities. The whole weight of orthodox modern economics 
could now be deployed against anyone still claiming options to be dis- 
reputable: 


Black-Scholes was really what enabled the exchange to thrive.. . . It gave 
a lot of legitimacy to the whole notions of hedging and efficient pricing, 
whereas we were faced, in the late 60s—early 70s with the issue of gambling. 
That issue fell away, and I think Black-Scholes made it fall away. It wasn’t 
speculation or gambling, it was efficient pricing. I think the SEC very 
quickly thought of options as a useful mechanism in the securities markets 
and it’s probably—that’s my judgment—the effects of Black-Scholes. I 
never heard the word “gambling” again in relation to options. (Rissman 
interview 1) 


Black, Scholes, and Merton’s work was, however, theoretical rather 
than empirical. In 1972, Black and Scholes tested their formula against 
prices in the pre-CBOE ad hoc options market and found only approx- 
imate agreement. For example, as against the model, “contracts on high 
variance securities tend to be underpriced, and . . . contracts on low 
variance securities tend to be overpriced” (Black and Scholes 1972, pp. 
414-15). Nor did the opening of the CBOE immediately improve the fit. 
Mathew L. Gladstein of Donaldson, Lufkin and Jenrette Securities Cor- 
poration contracted with Scholes and Merton to provide theoretical prices 
ready for its opening: 


The first day that the Exchange opened. . . I looked at the prices of calls 
and I looked at the model and the calls were maybe 30-40% overvalued! 
And I called Myron [Scholes] in a panic and said, “Your model is a joke,” 
and he said, “Give me the prices,” and he went back and he huddled with 
Merton and he came back. He says, “The model’s right.” And I ran down 
the hall. . . and I said, “Give me more money and we're going to have a 
killing ground here.” (Gladstein interview) 


Measuring how long this situation persisted is problematic. Black-Scholes 
prices are extremely sensitive to the value chosen for c. Calculating pre- 
vious “historical” stock price volatility is straightforward, but “the [future] 
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volatility of the stock must be estimated. The past volatility . . . is not 
an infallible guide" (Black 1975, p. 36). However, the empirical validity 
of the Black-Scholes formula can be tested indirectly by investigating 
whether investment strategies are available that yield excess profits: if 
they are, either the formula or one of its assumptions (for example, of an 
efficient market) has failed. When Scholes's student Dan Galai applied 
such tests to the first seven months of the CBOE, he found that “some 
above-normal profits could have been made" (Galai 1977, p. 195). These 
profits ^were even greater than those found in our original tests" (Scholes 
1998, p. 486), indicating a poorer fit of the model to the CBOE than to 
the earlier ad hoc market. 

Soon, however, the fit began to improve. The most thorough tests of 
fit were conducted by Rubinstein (1985), using a data set of all CBOE 
price quotations and transactions between August 1976 and August 1978 
for the 30 stocks on which options were most heavily traded. Rubinstein 
judged the fit of the model without independently estimating o, by con- 
structing from sets of matched pairs of observed option prices the estimate 
of volatility that minimized deviations from Black-Scholes values. He 
then calculated the largest deviation from the Black-Scholes prices implied 
by that volatility, finding typical deviations of around 296. He later re- 
peated the exercise for the index options that the CBOE began to trade 
in 1983, finding that by 1986 typical deviations had fallen to less than 
196 (Rubinstein 1994, p. 774). By any social science standards it was an 
excellent fit. 

This empirical success was not due to the model describing a preexisting 
reality: as noted, the initial fit between reality and model was fairly poor. 
Instead, two interrelated processes took place. First, the markets gradually 
altered so that many of the model's assumptions, wildly unrealistic when 
published in 1973, became more accurate. Consider, for example, the 
assumptions made by Black, Scholes, and Merton about the construction 
of a portfolio of stock and cash to replicate an option: that it could be 
constructed using entirely borrowed funds and/or stock; that it could be 
adjusted instantaneously; and that its construction and adjustment en- 
tailed no transaction costs. In the mid-1970s, stock could not be bought 
entirely on credit: the Federal Reserve's Regulation T limited credit to 
7596 of the stock price. Borrowing stock was often difficult and always 
expensive: stock lenders retained the proceeds of short sales as security 
and typically refused to pass on any of the interest earned. If an options 
trader did not belong to a member firm of the New York Stock Exchange, 
stock transactions incurred significant commissions. The information on 
stock price changes needed to adjust a replicating portfolio was often not 
available quickly (the electronic feed from New York to the CBOE was 
slow), adjustments took time, and "to place a stock order, a marketmaker 
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must leave the options trading crowd (or at least momentarily divert his 
attention from options trading activity), and, as a result, may lose the 
opportunity to make an advantageous options trade" (SEC 1979, pp. 139— 
40). : 
Gradually, though, many of the model's assumptions gained greater 
verisimilitude. Regulation T was waived for bona fide hedging by options 
market makers, with the model used, performatively, to determine the 
quantity of stock purchases that constituted a bona fide hedge (Millo 2003). 
Stock borrowing became more respectable (short sellers had in the past 
often been blamed for price declines), and the balance of market power 
began to shift, with borrowers obtaining increasing proportions of the 
interest on the proceeds of short sales (Thorp interview). Fixed commis- 
sions on the New York Stock Exchange were abolished in May 1975. The 
data feed to Chicago was improved, and better communications and grow- 
ing automation made it quicker and easier to adjust the replicating 
portfolio. 

To the increasing veracity of the Black-Scholes-Merton model's as- 
sumptions was added the second process: the model's growing use as a 
guide to trading. If that use had been as rapid and widespread as later 
accounts (e.g., Passell 1997) have suggested, it would raise the possibility 
that the model's success was a simple self-fulfilling prophecy. Matters 
were, however, slower, more complex, and more interesting than that. It 
was not immediately clear to all participants that one needed an option 
pricing model. Initially, the CBOE traded only call options and did so in 
a bear market, in which calls with high strike prices seemed always to 
expire unexercised, because the stock price remained below the strike 
price. A good income could therefore be earned by selling those calls 
without bothering with theory or hedging. "Sell the 280s and drive a 
Mercedes," became the motto of at least some traders, referring to high- 
strike-price ($280) calls on IBM, then the stock on which options were 
most heavily traded (Doherty interview). Sophisticated models might not 
seem necessary even for options for which the probability of exercise was 
higher. Participants could, for example, turn to rule-of-thumb pricing 
heuristics like those used in the ad hoc options market." One manager, 
Michael Greenbaum, tried to teach pricing theory to market makers: 
“He’d stay late to give seminars and two people would show up, and it 
would be Joe Doherty [Sullivan's deputy, who became a CBOE trader] 
and somebody else, and they were already fully sold disciples. . . . He's 
trying to bring in some new technology [option pricing theory] and nobody 
would use it or pay for it” (Carusillo and Struve interview 1). 


!! K assouf interview. Kassouf recalls that for options with strike price equal to current 
stock price, the rule of thumb was to price a 90-day call at 1096 of the stock price. 
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Even those who accepted the need for a pricing model did not all accept 
that Black-Scholes-Merton was correct. Its theoretical elegance was not 
a factor that could be expected to weigh heavily with practitioners. With 
plausible estimates of volatility, the Black-Scholes-Merton model tended 
to generate prices significantly lower than early CBOE market prices and 
thus also lower than those generated by models more directly fitted to 
those prices. That might imply (as Gladstein had been persuaded by 
Scholes) that the market was overpricing options. Alternatively, it could 
mean that the Black-Scholes-Merton model had a tendency to underprice 
options because of its unrealistic assumptions, as was argued by Gasti- 
neau's widely used Stock Options Manual (Gastineau 1979, pp. 248—50). 

Furthermore, even those who agreed on the virtues of Black-Scholes- 
Merton faced practical difficulties. Calculating a theoretical price involved 
taking natural logarithms, finding values of the distribution function of 
a normal distribution, and exponentiation. It could not plausibly be done 
by hand in the hurly-burly of trading. Implementing the model on a 
mainframe computer and making the results available via terminals were 
straightforward. But such terminals could not be used on the trading 
floor." Electronic calculators programmed with Black-Scholes solutions 
did quickly become available, but, despite what others have written (e.g. 
Passell 1997), they were used only very occasionally on the CBOE floor: 
even the few seconds it would take to input parameters and wait for a 
result made them unattractive in fast-moving trading. More attractive 
was to print theoretical prices on sheets of paper that could be carried 
on the floor, often tightly wound cylindrically with only immediately rel- 
evant parts visible. Particularly widely used was a subscription service 
of Black-Scholes price sheets that Fischer Black began in 1975. Trading 
with the help of sheets was, however, initially not universally well re- 
garded on the CBOE. Chicago was a “macho environment" where fellow 
traders ^would laugh at you and try to intimidate you out of the pit, 
saying, ' You're not a man if you're using those theoretical value sheets.’ 
They'd take your sheets and throw them down on the floor and say, ‘Be 
a man. Trade like a man... . You shouldn't be here. You're not a trader. 
You can’t trade without those" (Hull interview). 

Interlocked economic and cultural processes gradually reduced the var- 
ious barriers to the use of models. A sudden surge in stock prices in April 
1978 caused huge losses to market makers who had sold large numbers 
of insufficiently hedged calls, and some were forced out of the market: 
those who had sold the 280s lost their Mercedes, so to speak. Gradually, 


“Tt was against the CBOE's rules during most of the 1980s to have a computer 
terminal on the floor (Hull interview). Such a terminal would in any case have been 
unattractively cumbersome. 
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the CBOE market makers began to develop a distinct self-identity in 
which careful pricing and hedging were important. On the agricultural 
exchanges, the stereotypical belief was “I got the trade ‘cos I'm faster 
than you, buddy.” In New York, it was “I got the trade ‘cos I'm here,” 
because I am the designated specialist. In the CBOE's growing self- 
perception, it was “I' got the trade ‘cos I thought it out” (Doherty 
interview). 

As the CBOE prospered, individual market makers and small firms 
were gradually displaced by larger firms, such as O’Connor and Asso- 
ciates, set up in 1977 when Michael Greenbaum (whose poorly attended 
classes on options theory were described above) persuaded Edmund 
O’Connor to support him in establishing a firm to trade in all the U.S. 
options markets. In the 1970s, options on a given stock were traded on 
only one exchange, so'if one wished, for example, to take a position on 
an entire industrial sector it had to be implemented across exchanges. 
Seat-of-the-pants trading or simple heuristics could not suffice when im- 
plementing a position across several markets and carrying dozens or hun- 
dreds of such positions. Pricing models were necessary for risk manage- 
ment and, crucially, offered a way of communicating and coordinating 
activities, of talking about options. 

Central was the notion of “implied volatility,” calculated by running 
the Black-Scholes model “backward”: using observed option prices to 
infer, by iterative solution, the stock volatilities they implied. “Implied 
volatility” reduced the'complexity of option trading (different stocks with 
different, changing, prices; puts and calls; different expirations and strike 
prices) to a simple common metric. O’Connor traders in the different 
options exchanges used their “sheets” to calculate implied volatilities and 
reported them by hand signals to the O’Connor booth beside the trading 
floor and thus to the firm’s headquarters: for example, “I can buy [oil 
company] Arco on a 15,” in other words, purchase options the price of 
which implied a 15% per annum volatility of Arco stock. There would 
be “two or three people sitting upstairs saying ‘Mickey can buy Arco on 
a 15. Someone in San Francisco can buy Santa Fe on a 13.’ They're both 
big oil companies. . . if you thought all oil stocks were similar. . . you'd 
certainly rather buy one on 13 than a 15. . . . [So] they'd say, ‘Don’t buy 
any." (Carusillo and Struve interview 1). Gradually, what was being 
bought and sold in an options market was reconceptualized: it was the 
Black-Scholes-Merton model's key parameter, volatility. If stock volatility 
increased, options became more valuable; if it decreased, they became 
cheaper (see, e.g., Dunbar 2000, p. 167). Strategies involving a multiplicity 
of different transactions could be talked about very simply: “We would 
have a morning meeting, and Greenbaum would say, ‘The book isn't long 
enough volatility. We're looking to buy some,’ or ‘We bought too much 
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yesterday. We're looking to be less aggressive"? (Carusillo and Struve 
interview 1). 

As the options markets grew, and the SEC relaxed, options were traded 
on more stocks, some no longer *blue chip" corporations but high volatility 
newcomers. More expensive errors made pricing models seem indispen- 
sable: "I'll stand in a pit with [options on] 16 stocks that each trade two 
[expiry] months and five strike prices and I'll take anybody on: turn off 
the lights, I want to trade with no electronics. But when you get to multiple 
expirations, strike prices, higher volatility stocks . . . well, volatility 
changes by 1096, Arco goes from a 15 to a 13.5 [annualized percentage 
implied volatility], I can do that math in my head. [With a high volatility 
stock] 150 to 135 seems like it ought to be similar but. . . I’ve got too 
much money at risk if I’m wrong in my mental calculations" (Carusillo 
and Struve interview 1). 

The increasing use of models seems to have begun to have direct effects 
on prices. That the Black-Scholes-Merton model had, in the CBOE's early 
years, a tendency to price options lower than its competitors gave it a 
certain general selective advantage, so long as it did not expose those 
using it to undue risks (a topic to which we return below). Above all, 
though, the model could readily be adapted for a simple arbitrage (feasible 
even for individual market makers) that had been used since the CBOE's 
foundation: spreading, looking for discrepancies in the prices of different 
classes of options on the same underlying stock, buying relatively under- 
priced options and selling overpriced ones (Galai 1977). The offsetting 
positions insulated the spreader from many forms of risk, without de- 
manding that one hedge using stock. Pricing models soon began to seem 
an "inherent part" (SEC 1979, p. 137) of spreading, and the strategy's 
popularity helps explain why, by 1976—78, the fit between prices on the 
CBOE and the Black-Scholes-Merton model was so good on the crucial 
econometric test by Rubinstein, described above. A key aspect of what 
Rubinstein did was to check the empirical validity of a basic feature of 
the model: "that all options on the same underlying asset with the same 
time-to-expiration but with different striking prices should have the same 
implied volatility" (Rubinstein 1994, p. 772), in other words that the graph 
of implied volatility against strike price should be a flat line. When spread- 
ers used Black-Scholes to identify discrepancies, it would be precisely 
deviations from that flat line that their activities tended to arbitrage away. 
The model was, therefore, helped to pass its central econometric test by 
the market activities of those who used it. 

Gradually, models became not just private resources for some traders 
but the public property of the entire floor. This began with the start of 
trading of options on stocks on the National Association of Securities 
Dealers Automated Quotation system, or NASDAQ, which has no trading 
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floor: transactions are dispersed among large numbers of NASDAQ deal- 
ers buying and selling via computer screens and telephones. CBOE market 
makers soon learned that stock prices on NASDAQ screens were, in prac- 
tice, indicative only. One could not be sure of a genuine price for a large 
transaction until one telephoned a dealer, and there were suspicions that 
at crucial moments telephones were left unanswered for critical seconds. 
Black, Scholes, and other options theorists had implicitly (the matter was 
never expressly discussed) assumed that the price of the underlying stock 
was known. With NASDAQ, that pervasive assumption failed. So, in 
1986, the CBOE launched its first “Autoquote” system. In the crowds 
within which NASDAQ options were traded, CBOE employees would 
feed in the prices of the most liquid options, those with strike price close 
to the current stock price. Autoquote software implementing the Black- 
Scholes equation would then generate the price of a “synthetic underlying," 
in other words, calculate the stock price compatible with those option 
prices. From that it would generate and make public to traders the Black- 
Scholes prices of the full range of options being traded, including the less 
liquid ones for which preceding market prices might be a poor guide 
(Knorring interview). 


t 


THE VOLATILITY SKEW 


By the late 1970s, then, Black-Scholes was widely used by CBOE traders, 
and in the 1980s it began to be incorporated into the CBOE's informa- 
tional infrastructure. Gradually, “reality” (in this case, empirical prices) 
was performatively reshaped in conformance with the theory. However, 
perhaps the Black-Scholes formula came to be adopted, and came to 
describe prices accurately, simply because it was “right,” because it gave 
the correct way to price options? Perhaps the poor early fit of the formula 
was just a passing consequence of an inefficient market, fated to diminish 
as the CBOE reached efficiency? If that were so, a claim of performativity 
would be an empty gloss on a process better understood in conventional 
economic terms. i 

Here a historical perspective becomes crucial. Let us fast-forward to 
our most recent observations of the CBOE in November 2000. In 1986, 
human beings were still at the center of the market, and technical systems 
were their aids. By 2000, the balance had shifted. By then the CBOE 
traded 104,000 option classes. Inevitably, trading in some is quiet—in 
2000, despite record overall trading volumes the average class was trading 
only 13 contracts per day—but Autoquote, now pervasive, continuously 
generates prices for all classes of options, no matter how sporadic actual 
transactions are, and distributes those prices to the vast array of electronic 
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displays on the trading floor and through worldwide computer networks. 
Autoquote prices are firm, at least for public orders of modest size. If such 
orders can be filled at these prices, the contract can be executed without 
human intervention: the other side is assigned at random to “a market 
maker who has volunteered to accept such orders? (Options Institute 1999, 
p. 241). Most market makers now carry handheld computers, linked by 
infrared and microwave communication links to the CBOE’s central sys- 
tems. These register the automated fill of an order, and if the market 
maker wishes to hedge the resultant position (as now almost all will wish 
to do), earlier difficulties are no more: the handheld computer calculates 
the requisite hedge, and the trader can make the necessary stock purchases 
or sales simply by punching buttons. 

Such is the array of screens, computers, and communication systems 
on the CBOE's trading floor that other heating is needed only when the 
Chicago temperature drops below — 10°F (Options Institute 1999, p. 232). 
Dotted inconspicuously among all this automation are the touch screens 
used to set Autoquote working. Once these screens have been used to set 
parameters such as volatility, Autoquote receives stock prices and index 
levels from other markets and, as these inputs change, continuously up- 
dates option prices. Two words at the top of each screen reveal how it is 
done: “Cox-Ross.” The Cox-Ross-Rubinstein model (similar to Black- 
Scholes-Merton but more flexible and in many cases computationally more 
tractable) is used to generate prices. Human beings remain in ultimate 
command: by pressing on the section of screen marked “lean,” traders can 
manually override model values, and, furthermore, the ebb and flow of 
orders in actively traded option classes do move prices. Nevertheless, such 
human interaction is now merely one aspect of a larger technosystem. 

It can reasonably be said of this technosystem that it performs theory. 
That the model employed is Cox-Ross-Rubinstein, rather than Black- 
Scholes-Merton, is not in itself significant: the latter is a limit case of the 
former.? A crucial aspect of the Black-Scholes-Merton model, however, 
is now almost never present. As noted above, in that model the relation- 
ship between strike price and implied volatility is a flat line. In the fall 
of 1987, however, the flat-line relationship, empirically manifest in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, disappeared and was replaced by a distinct 
“smile” or “skew.” Figure 1 shows the shift in typical pattern for index 
options. The earlier flat line has not returned subsequently (see, e.g., Jack- 
werth 2000): indeed, the skew continued to grow at least until 1992 (Ru- 


The Cox-Ross-Rubinstein model assumes that stock prices follow a binomial process 
in discrete time. In the limit in which time periods become infinitesimally small, the 
binomial process becomes the Black-Scholes-Merton model's log-normal random walk 
in continuous time 
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binstein 1994, pp. 772-74). The direction of the skew has been stable: 
puts with strike prices well below current stock index levels have higher 
implied volatilities—are relatively more expensive—than puts with higher 
strike prices, and put-call parity relations imply that the same is true of 
calls. Similar, if less intense, skews are also to be found in options on 
individual equities (Toft and Prucyk 1997, p. 1177). 

The empirical history of option pricing, therefore, falls into three distinct 
phases.^ First is the phase prior to the opening of the CBOE and in its 
first year or so, when there were substantial differences between observed 
prices and Black-Scholes values. The second is a phase that had begun 
by 1976 and lasted until summer 1987, in which the Black-Scholes-Merton 
model was an excellent fit to observed prices. Third is a phase from 
autumn 1987 to the present, when the model’s fit has again been poor, 
especially for index options, in the crucial matter of the relationship be- 
tween strike price and implied volatility. There is little doubt which event 
separates the second and third phases: the stock market crash of October 
1987, particularly Monday, October 19, 1987, when American stocks suf- 
fered their largest ever one-day fall. That day, the Standard and Poor's 
(S&P) 500 index fell 20%, and the S&P 500 two-month future on the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange—probably a better indicator because of 
trading disruptions in New York—fell 29% (Jackwerth and Rubinstein 
1996, p. 1611). 

Qualitatively, the emergence of the skew is close to consistent with 
standard notions of rational learning. On the log-normal model, the fall 
in the S&P future price on that dreadful Monday was a —276 event; its 
probability was 10 !9? (Jackwerth and Rubinstein 1996, p. 1612). Any 
doubts arising from 1987's uniqueness seem to have been removed in 
practice by the 6% fall of the S&P 500 index on October 13, 1989, a 
—5g event. Jackwerth and Rubinstein have shown how to infer backward 
from observed skews to what they imply for the probability distribution 
of the underlying index. Slightly left-skewed and platykurtic (flat-topped) 
distributions prior to the 1987 crash have been replaced by more or less 
consistently left-skewed and leptokurtic (more peaked and long-tailed) 
distributions (see fig. 2). To put it simply, the options market does not 
expect changes in the S&P 500 index to be log-normally distributed, and 
large downward movements have implied probabilities far greater than 


^ Interviewees generally agreed that this was the case (with some dispute as to how 
flat the implied volatility-strike price relationship was prior to 1987), but the prime 
evidence here is econometric, not interview based. 

15 The one qualification 1s that by 1987 econometricians already knew that stock price 
movements were not log-normal. However, although this was noted by Gastineau 
(1979) as an objection to the Black-Scholes-Merton model, it took 1987's drama to 
give it practical force 
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on log normality. After October 1987, the market has come to expect 
crashes, and it prices options accordingly: puts with low strike prices, 
which will be exercised only if the underlying index falls considerably, 
are relatively much more expensive than if the market believed that price 
changes followed the log-normal assumption of Black-Scholes pricing. 

What is now performed on the CBOE, therefore, is no longer classic 
option pricing theory. That theory has become part of the market's ver- 
nacular: whenever a participant talks of ^implied volatility," he or she 
implicitly draws upon jt. Upon that communicative idiom, and upon the 
algorithms of the Cox-Ross-Rubinstein model, is, however, placed a layer 
that mixes market processes and practitioner know-how. On the morning 
of every CBOE trading day, DPMs (designated primary market makers) 
set the skew for the options for which they are responsible. As the un- 
derlying stock price or index value changes, Autoquote uses this skew 
and the Cox-Ross-Rubinstein model to generate prices. If trading con- 
ditions shift markedly, the DPM can reset the skew during the day, but 
this by no means always happens. The skew has become arguably the 
central cognitive aspect of options trading: 


When experienced: traders . . . move to a different pit . . . say they're 
trading [options on] telephone [stocks] and now they're going to trade AOL 
[America Online], the first thing they want to know when they walk into 
a pit is, "What's the skew like?" To them that tells them lots. And it's the 
most vital information, more than what's the potential earnings of AOL 
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and who their competitors are and any fundamental kind of stuff; it's, well, 
"How does this pit trade this thing?" . They still have competing bids 
and offers ..So ..ifyoulook at the actual skew relative to prices it’s 
kind of choppy, but if you look at it consistently it really does kind of 
become. . a function that's relatively smooth. . . It's amazing, people 
just talk about volatility skew, I mean, that, that is the market. And the 
sophistication of how that [the skew] changes. . . . Different . . . people 
will say, “This is what I think the skew should be,” “It’s a little bit different 
today, is it enough different for a trading opportunity?” . . . “Here’s how 
I think that skew will react to different scenarios." . . . So people certainly 
have their opinions But what the floor in general seems to [believe] is. . . 
"Here's what the consensus kind of [skew] is." (Hinkes interview 1) 


THE SKEW AND THE MEMORY OF THE MARKET 


The volatility skew described in the previous section is qualitatively con- 
sistent with standard models of rational learning, but quantitatively the 
options market has overlearned. For a prolonged period, excess risk- 
adjusted profits have been available from selling index puts at the market 
prices that have prevailed since 1988. Remarkably, this is the case even 
when artificial crashes of 2096 in a month are introduced into the com- 
putation with probabilities as high as one every four years (Jackwerth 
2000). Nor is this simply a theoretical finding. Market participants re- 
ported to us that healthy returns could be earned in practice by "betting 
against the skew,” that is, by selling low-strike-price puts with their high 
implied volatilities. To explain observed index option prices since 1988 
requires artificial addition of crashes of almost 1987 severity more frequent 
than one every four years, when "even a 2096 [one-month] crash every 8 
years seems to be a rather pessimistic outlook" (Jackwerth 2000, p. 447). 
“The most likely explanation," Jackwerth concludes (p. 450), “is mispricing 
of options in the market." 

If true, this is a striking finding: participants in one of high modernity's 
most efficient, sophisticated markets have been behaving irrationally. 
Such a conclusion, however, seems to us to involve too narrow a view of 
rationality. Because the 1987 crash had remarkably little direct effect on 
the wider economy, and because many investors lost only what they con- 
sidered to be “paper” gains (the result of earlier stock price rises), it is 
hard now to recapture just how traumatic 1987 was to those most directly 
involved. On October 28, 1929, the worst day of the Great Crash, the 
Dow fell 12.8% (Brady Commission 1988, p. 1). A collapse in a single 
day of twice that severity lay almost outside the bounds of the conceivable. 
Arbitrageur Eric Rosenfeld, then at Salomon Brothers, recalls “sitting at 
the [trading] desk and wondering about the end of the whole financial 
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system" (quoted in Dunbar 2000, p. 97) Others, like trader Mary 
Schwartz, acted on such feelings: "I got out of most of my positions and 
protected my family. Then at 1:30 P.M. [on October 19, 1987], with the 
Dow down 275 points, I went to my safe deposit box and took my gold 
out. Half an hour later, I went to another bank and started writing checks 
to get my cash out" (quoted in Schwager 1993, p. 268). Fearing that the 
crash might partly have been caused by the widespread adoption of the 
“portfolio insurance" technique (the creation of synthetic put options) he 
and his Berkeley colleague, Hayne Leland, had developed, Mark Rubin- 
stein entered two weeks of what he now regards as clinical depression: 
he could not rid himself of the fear that the weakening of the American 
markets could lead the Soviet Union to a Cuba-style challenge and that 
nuclear war might ensue (Rubinstein interview). 

Nowhere was the trauma more sharply felt than in the CBOE and the 
Merc. The unprecedented market movements called for huge sums of 
collateral to change hands, and there was a very real fear that major 
participants would be unable to meet their obligations. Clearers inherited 
the obligations of those for whom they cleared; if one clearer failed, the 
others became responsible for its debts; if they could not honor them, the 
entire clearing system, and thus the exchange, would collapse. As the 
Merc (by 1987 tightly linked to the CBOE by the use of its index futures 
to hedge index options) closed on Monday, October 19, Leo Melamed 
“said a silent prayer. I didn't know whether we had survived." After a 
prearranged dinner meeting, he returned to the exchange just before mid- 
night and learned that “the longs owed the shorts some $2.5 billion,” more 
than 20 times the normal settlement sum. In the middle of the night, “with 
sweating hands,” Melamed began to return the telephone calls that his 
secretary had received, beginning with the chair of the Federal Reserve, 
Alan Greenspan. Melamed could not promise Greenspan that the 
exchange would be able to open the following morning. Frantic activity 
by Melamed and his colleagues throughout the night (including a call to 
the home of the chief executive of Morgan Stanley at 3 A.M.) achieved 
the transfer of $2.1 billion, but as morning approached $400 million was 
still owed by a customer of Continental Illinois Bank. Around 7 A.M., 
Melamed called Wilma J. Smelcer, the bank executive who ran its account 
with the exchange: 


“Wilma . . . you're not going to let a stinking couple of hundred million 
dollars cause the Merc [Mercantile Exchange] to go down the tubes, are 
your” 

“Leo, my hands are tied.” 

“Please listen, Wilma; you have to take it upon yourself to guarantee 
the balance because if you don’t, I’ve got to call Alan Greenspan, and we’re 
going to cause the next depression.” 
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There was silence on the other end of the phone. . . . Suddenly, fate 
intervened. “Hold it a minute, Leo,” she shouted into my earpiece, “Tom 
Theobald just walked in.” Theobald was then the chairman of Continental 
Bank. A couple of minutes later, but what seemed to me like an eternity, 
Smelcer was back on the phone. “Leo, we’re okay. Tom said to go ahead. 
You’ve got your money.” I looked at the time, it was 7:17 A.M. We had 
three full minutes to spare before the opening of our currency markets 
(Melamed and Tamarkin 1996, pp. 358-59 and 362-63) 


In only slightly less dramatic circumstances, John Hiatt and his col- 
leagues at the Options Clearing Corporation stayed awake not just on 
Monday, October 19, but on the next two nights, and then spent the entire 
following weekend in their offices dealing with a particular problem case 
(Hiatt interview 1). Option prices rose to levels that defeated the nascent 
automated systems, many of which could cope only with double-digit 
dollar prices. When option prices rose to $106, “it appeared on your sheets 
as. ..$6... . So your account [with the clearing firm] was off by $20 
million the next day. . . . Nobody knew where they stood" (Hull inter- 
view). Enormous margin payments were owed to clearing firms by market 
makers who had sold options that had suddenly shot up in value, and 
by the firms to the Clearing Corporation. First Options, the leading CBOE 
clearer, absorbed huge losses from market makers who could not meet 
their obligations. Its failure would have been a calamity, but it had shortly 
before been bought by Continental Illinois, and the Federal Reserve per- 
mitted the bank to draw upon its capital reserves to replenish First Op- 
tions! funds. 

What was learned in October 1987, therefore, was more than that stock 
markets could suddenly fall by previously unthinkable amounts: it was 
also that the consequences of such a fall could threaten the very existence 
of derivatives markets. Nor were all the effects of the crash short-lived: 
it was 1995 before stock options trading on the CBOE recovered to pre- 
crash volumes (CBOE/OCC 1998a, p. 12). It is this collective trauma, we 
conjecture, that sustains the skew. It is, for example, noteworthy that it 
has largely been an American phenomenon. The British options market 
did not respond to 1987 by developing a similar skew (Gemmill 1996). 
Although stock markets in the United Kingdom and around the world 
also crashed, the effects on the then-tiny British derivatives markets were 
nothing like as devastating. When a consistent skew did emerge in Britain 
in the first half of the 1990s, and also in Japan, it was only a third as 
intense as in the United States (Gemmill and Kamiyama 2001). 

When asked to explain the skew, U.S. interviewees differed in the pre- 
cise mechanisms they cited, but all led back to October 1987 and to 
dangers involved in selling low-strike-price puts, such as their lack of 
liquidity, which made exiting a position in them hard, and the inadequacy, 
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in a precipitous market fall, of theoretical hedging ratios. Those who 
sold such puts without hedging them faced moral obloquy—*We call them 
the shit-sellers!” (Hinkes interview 1)—but 1987 taught market partici- 
pants how difficult it was to construct a hedge that would be adequate 
in extremis. Simultaneously, however, 1987 revealed the desirability of 
owning such puts (the synthetic puts offered by portfolio insurance had 
in many cases failed adequately to protect investors), so they would still 
be bought even at sharply increased prices. 

Why has the skew not attenuated with the passage of time, even though 
“someone who just looks at the math will just say, ‘Just do it’ [sell puts]” 
(Carusillo and Struve interview 2)? In part, the memory of 1987 has been 
institutionalized as a shift to margin requirements based explicitly on 
levels of risk, requirements that are underpinned not by the log-normal 
distribution of Black-Scholes-Merton pricing but by stable Paretian dis- 
tributions with infinite variance, in which the probability of extreme 
events is much higher. As the key figure in the technical development of 
these requirements puts it, 


The shit-sellers cannot trade the way they used to. Either their capital 
requirement will be higher than it was or the clearing firm will pay more 
margin to [the Clearing Corporation] than they used to . . . The exchanges 
. . . wanted better risk management tools than the old systems had allowed 
but they didn’t want to kill the market either. . . . [The new systems] gave 
them [the clearing firms] ammunition to rein in traders that they were 
always nervous about. The problem before was . . . if you sat on a guy 
too hard he'd go somewhere else [to a different clearer]. And you can make 
a lot of nice money in two or three years when there's not a crash. And a 
lot of nice fees for the clearing firm. [But] when there's a kind of new 
minimum floor. . . you can be tough on a guy and he can’t go somewhere 
else and get a hugely better deal. (Hinkes interview 1) 


These centralized, formal risk controls help reinforce an informal cul- 
tural understanding, still strongly held by older traders and risk managers 
who had “that experience of being in a hurricane" in 1987 (Power inter- 
view), of the dangers of low-strike-price puts. Certainly, the combination 
of formal risk controls and cultural memory has proved robust, surviving 
the crises of August and September 1998 and September 11, 2001, with 
no repeat of the trauma of 1987." 


5 Power (interview) and Wenman (interview) were particularly eloquent in these re- 
spects, but the sentiment seemed widely shared. 

17 Because the hedge fund Long-Term Capital Management (LTCM) was at the heart 
of the 1998 events, and because its partners included Merton and Scholes, a spurious 
connection is often drawn to alleged errors in option pricing theory (see MacKenzie 
2003). 
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CONCLUSION 


It takes planning, calculation, arm-twisting, and tenacity to get 
a market up and going. Even when it's chugging along, it has 
to be cranked and pushed. (Melamed and Tamarkin 1996, p. 
295) 


The development of the CBOE and (in a different way) of the Merc is a 
small but significant thread in the emergence of high modernity. As noted 
above, replicants of the Chicago financial derivatives markets have sprung 
up around the globe, copying and adapting Chicago's products, its trading 
procedures, its technical systems, and even its culture. Options trading, 
with its cognitive complexity and mature mathematical models, has been 
a central driver of the marketized, mathematicized risk-evaluation culture 
of the contemporary world. For example, O'Connor and Associates, with 
its expertise in cross-market arbitrage and enterprisewide computerized 
risk-control models, has been one of the vehicles of this diffusion. In 1989, 
the firm began to sell its risk-control and trading expertise to Swiss Bank 
and was purchased by it in 1993. O'Connor partners moved to senior 
positions at Swiss Bank, and, as the latter bought the British merchant 
bank Warburg and merged with the Union Bank of Switzerland, *Chicago 
culture" became transplanted into the very heart of European banking. 
The CBOE also indirectly spawned other options exchanges, such as OM 
(Optionsmaklarna), set up after his return to Sweden by CBOE broker 
Olof Stenhammar. OM— privately owned and focused on telephone and 
electronic trading—became a major force “technologizing” exchanges in 
Europe and elsewhere, taking over the venerable Swedish stock exchange 
and narrowly failing to take over the London Stock Exchange (Larsson 
interview). 

The historic clash between the capital-market-based systems of the 
United States and the United Kingdom and the relationship-based finan- 
cial systems of continental Europe and Japan (see, e.g., Zysman 1983) has 
not yet ended in a decisive victory for the former, but the recent trend 
has been in that direction, and the transplantation of Chicago culture has 
been part of the process. There is even an intriguing personal connection 
between the CBOE and the rapprochement between left liberalism/social 
democracy and the financial markets so prominent in the 1990s. Robert 
Rubin, Clinton's treasury secretary, was a member of the CBOE's original 
board. 

The development of the CBOE, then, is of importance in its own right 
as one of the transformative processes of our times. Its chief theoretical 
interest is as a study in the performativity of economics. Economists 
(Baumol, Malkiel, and Quandt in the case of the CBOE; Friedman in 
the case of IMM) helped make tbe Chicago financial derivatives markets 
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possible by providing legitimacy; Black, Scholes, and Merton provided 
the capstone, decisively undermining the regulatory view that derivatives 
were morally dubious instruments of gambling. To this general perfor- 
mative role of economics was added the specifically performative nature 
of option pricing theory. Black, Scholes, and Merton's model did not 
describe an already existing world: when first formulated, its assumptions 
were quite unrealistic, and empirical prices differed systematically from 
the model. Gradually, though, the financial markets changed in a way 
that fitted the model. In part, this was the result of technological im- 
provements to price dissemination and transaction processing. In part, it 
was the general liberalizing effect of free market economics. In part, how- 
ever, it was the effect'of option pricing theory itself. Pricing models came 
to shape the very way participants thought and talked about options, 
in particular via the key, entirely model-dependent, notion of “implied 
volatility." The use of the Black-Scholes-Merton model in arbitrage— 
particularly in “spreading”—had the effect of reducing discrepancies be- 
tween empirical prices and the model, especially in the econometrically 
crucial matter of the flat-line relationship between implied volatility and 
strike price. 

Gradually, then, the CBOE participants began to price options as econ- 
omists suggested homo aconomicus should. In the ad hoc New York 
market, and in the early months of the CBOE, prices were often set 
following simple rules of thumb. Participants then were more like the 
heuristic followers, with bounded rationality, posited by Herbert Simon 
(e.g., Simon 1955) than fully rational neoclassical homines economici. But 
even those participants who were not convinced by, or entirely ignorant 
of, Black, Scholes, and Merton's elegant reasoning were pushed toward 
Black-Scholes-Merton pricing as increasing numbers of other participants 
used the model. As far as pricing is concerned, the process, at least until 
1987, nicely fits Callon's formulation: “Yes, homo economicus does exist, 
but is not an a-historical reality; he does not describe the hidden nature 
of the human being. He is the result of a process of configuration... . 
Of course it mobilizes material and metrological investments, property 
rights and money, but we should not forget the essential contribution of 
economics in the performing of the economy" (Callon 1998, pp. 22-23). 

Callon's critic Miller is wrong when he suggests that economic sociology 
and anthropology should “radically separate out the market as a ritual 
and ideological system constructed by economists and the actual practice 
of economics" (Miller 2002, p. 224).'* Economics and the “actual practice” 


'* Miller's own theory of “virtualism” suggests a certain performative power of “eco- 
nomics and other abstract models . . . to transform actual economic practices, making 
them accord more with these same models," but ultimately he retreats to a sharp 
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of the CBOE and other derivatives markets were and are interwoven so 
intimately that such a separation is impossible. 

The performativity of classic option pricing theory was, however, not 
a matter of simple self-fulfilling prophecy (see Merton 1949) or of the 
discovery of the correct way to price options. It was a contested, histor- 
ically contingent outcome, ended by a historical event, the 1987 crash. 
No feedback loop of performativity stabilized the assumption of log- 
normal stock price movements.? The crash was a grotesquely unlikely 
event on such an assumption and thus undermined its credibility. Nor, 
as we have seen, was the market reaction to 1987 a simple matter of 
rational learning from the rejection of the null hypothesis of log-normality. 
The strength and persistence of the skew becomes understandable only 
once 1987's threat to the very existence of derivatives markets is grasped. 
No economist—indeed no identifiable person—invented the skew; econ- 
omists have yet to reach any consensus on how best to theorize it. It was, 
we have argued, the upshot of a collective trauma, held in place subse- 
quently in part by a concern that has an edge of morality to it. Its emer- 
gence, however, does validate another of Callon's claims: that we should 
talk only of “the laws of the markets,” not of "the market" (Callon 1998, 
p. 47). His examples are primarily markets in different contemporary 
contexts, but the skew demonstrates variability across time as well as 
space: it demonstrates the historicity of economics. A mature, efficient 
market (which the CBOE had certainly become by the mid-1970s) priced 
options one way until 1987 and differently thereafter, and the change was 
driven by a historical event. 

“Performativity” is a helpful addition to economic sociology's concep- 
tual tool kit, and Callon has usefully shown the insights that can be gained 
by reversing the field's normal approach: instead of showing how market 
participants are more complex and more embedded than economics as- 
sumes, show how economics and its associated practices simplify and 
disembed them to the extent that economics becomes applicable. Yet even 
here matters were not as straightforward as a simple reading of Callon 
would suggest? Economics indeed facilitated the emergence of deriva- 


distinction between economics as a “culture of representation” and “ordinary economic 
. . . practice” (Miller 2002, pp 229-30). 


1 There is a tempting argument that the assumption of log-normality was self-under- 
mining, via its incorporation in the techniques of portfolio insurance Unfortunately 
from the viewpoint of analytical neatness, however, the extent of the contribution of 
portfolio insurance to the 1987 crash is unclear 


? Although there are passages 1n Callon's work that suggest that "framing" and "dis- 
entanglement” indeed create homo a conomicus, other passages are more dialectical, 
noting the generation by framing and disentanglement of noncalculative overflowing 
and the “inextricable mixture” of noncalculative and calculative agencies “where we 
least expect it: at the very heart of the financial institutions” (Callon 1998, p. 39—40). 
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tives markets by disembedding derivatives from the pervasive moral 
framework in which they were dangerously close to wagers. However, 
neither economists on their own nor the unaided persuasive power of 
economic theory created the CBOE and the IMM. In the United States 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s, economics had persuasive force, par- 
ticularly with the Nixon administration, committed as it was to freeing 
markets from their Rooseveltian shackles. In Malaysia in the late 1990s 
and early 2000s, in contrast, a similar battle to legitimize derivatives 
trading was fought, but those engaged in it appealed for legitimacy to 
Islamic jurisprudence, not to neoclassical economics (Kamali 1997; 
Maurer 2001). Even in the United States, furthermore, economics's per- 
suasive power flowed through a Granovetterian network: in the case of 
the CBOE, from Baumol, Malkiel and Quandt, via Edmund O'Connor 
and Nathan Associates, to Milton Cohen, to William Casey, and into the 
Nixon administration; in the case of IMM, from Friedman to George 
Shultz (a Chicago economist, and colleague of Friedman's, who became 
Nixon's secretary of the treasury; see Melamed and Tamarkin 1996, p. 
195), economist Arthur Burns (chair of the Federal Reserve and Fried- 
man's former mentor), and others. Nor did the significance of embedding 
cease once the CBOE and the IMM were established. Baker's work dem- 
onstrates its economic significance for the CBOE; without the network 
of interpersonal connections mobilized by Melamed on the night of Oc- 
tober 19, 1987, the American derivatives exchanges might have ceased to 
exist. 

Callon acknowledges Granovetterian embedding (Callon 1998, pp. 8— 
12), and, given the origins of Callon's analysis of economics in his and 
Latour's actor-network theory (e.g., Latour 1987), there is no great barrier 
to integrating performativity and embedding in “networks of interpersonal 
relations" (Granovetter 1985, p. 504). Actor networks link human and 
nonhuman actors or "actants," so they are not sociometric networks, but 
the topology, so to speak, is similar. A potentially deeper difficulty—which 
has its roots in the sometimes narrowly semiotic view of “culture” in actor- 
network theory—concerns moral community. In one critical aspect, option 
market participants did not become homines economici. They might have 
priced options as economic theory said they should, but they never became 
morally atomistic. The reputation of an exchange member in the eyes of 
his/her fellows was and is significant. Open-outcry trading demands in- 
terpersonal trust, and it was “mutual symbolic sanctioning considered as 
an aspect of the communicative interaction that is normal and natural to 
us as social beings" (Barnes 1992, p. 263) that largely made possible the 


In his most recent writing (e.g., Callon and Muniesa 2002) the construction of homo 
@conomicus is deemphasized and more dialectical formulations prevail. 
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solution of the collective action problem represented by the very creation 
of the Chicago derivatives exchanges. Even the skew can in a sense be 
seen as the upshot of collective action. It could be perfectly rational for 
an individual trader to sell low-strike-price puts cheaply, at unskewed 
prices closer to the implied volatility of other options, without taking the 
difficult and expensive steps needed to provide a hedge that would be 
adequate in an extreme crisis. He or she could earn healthy profits; there 
has been no repeat of 1987; and, if there were, the losses of a bankrupt 
trader are borne by others. Yet if such trading were engaged in too widely 
it would create a systemic risk: another 1987 could undermine the very 
foundations of the options market. To trade that way is, even if individ- 
ually rational, seen as immoral. It is to be a “shit-seller,” and it has been 
kept in check by the options market, its clearinghouse, and its regulator, 
the SEC, through mechanisms such as risk-based margining. Throughout, 
it has remained important that Chicago is a place of rough-and-ready but 
economically significant market morality, a place with “an invisible sheet 
with an invisible line down the middle of it.” 

How should one theorize the articulation between performativity and 
markets seen as networks, cultures, and moral communities? The answer, 
it seems to us, must involve both impoverishing and enriching conven- 
tional economic views of the rational actor. A necessary impoverishment 
is the acknowledgment of humans’ limited information-processing and 
calculational capacity and thus the recognition that a key role is played 
by simplifying concepts such as “implied volatility” and material means 
of calculation such as Black’s sheets or Autoquote. That concepts and 
material means are constitutive of economic action—that economic action 
is distributed cognition in the sense of Hutchins (1995)—implies that the 
economic theory crystalized in concepts and devices can indeed be per- 
formative, even if not (as emphasized above) in any simple sense of self- 
fulfilling prophecy, but as the outcome of a conflictual, embedded process. 

Enrichment of conventional models of the rational actor also seems 
necessary, even though Callon, as noted above, rejects it. As he himself 
concedes, the *cool(ing], reduc[ing] and fram[ing]" (Callon 1998, p. 50) of 
economic agents is never complete or stable. In consequence, "How can 
the emergence and formatting of calculative agencies be explained?" is 
not, as Callon asserts, *the only question worth posing" (Callon 1998, p. 
51). The critical necessary enrichment is the recognition that the monetary 
economy is ultimately inseparable from the ^economy of regard" (Offner 
1997), at least in the Chicago derivatives exchanges and in almost all the 
markets in which the issue has been researched in any detail (even the 
geographically dispersed, electronically mediated market studied by Knorr 
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Cetina and Bruegger (2002/2! Even in financial markets, the apparent 
epitomes of self-interested, rational individualism, human beings have 
remained mutually susceptible (in the sense of Barnes 1992), and repu- 
tation and respect have mattered. With the aid of economic theory, of 
technology, and of much else, a passable version of homo aconomicus 
can be and has been configured cognitively, so to speak. Whether he can 
be configured morally, out of real men and women, remains an open 
question. 

One should not posit an unchanging human essence: morally atomistic 
markets are conceivable. We are not, however, convinced that any actually 
exist, and it is possible that if they are to be created it may need to be 
in silicon, perhaps as autonomous software agents or as more mundane 
algorithms, not out of flesh and blood. But such agents or algorithms 
might well not (Mirowski 2002 argues they could not) simulate the cog- 
nitive capacities of homo &conomicus as conceived by orthodox modern 
economics. A partially configured actor (in the case of humans, cognitively 
configured, at least to a degree, but not morally configured; in the case 
of software agents, entirely amoral but perhaps not cognitively configured) 
is a looser, more open construction than fully configured homo w@conomicus 
or his classic apparent negation, homo sociologicus.” An open construction 
of the actor, however, is precisely what is needed as the foundation for 
an adequate theoretical understanding of the “concrete organized markets” 
(Callon and Muniesa 2002) of high modernity, in all their diversity. 


21 The classic case study of performativity by Garcia (1986) is not in sufficient eth- 
nographic detail to stand as a counterexample. The 1980s’ bond markets described 
by Abolafia (1996) are perhaps closest to morally atomistic, although our own current 
fieldwork on bond and bond-derivative markets (to be described elsewhere) suggests 
they have become less atomistic subsequently. 

7 See Granovetter (1985) and Callon (1998, pp. 10-19) for the underlying similarities 
between these two forms of homo c 
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TABLE A1 
LisT OF ÍNTERVIEWS 

Name Date Location 
Yigal Baruch ...  .......... — MP April 12ł and November Chicago 

10,* 2000 
Douglas Beck .... ... ........ . . March 28, 20001 Chicago 
Thomas A. Bond . ........ .......... November 9, 2000* Chicago 
Michael J. Carusillo and d Clayton Stuve .. November 7 and 8, 2000* Chicago 
John Cox . ba Duci d foul Spee September 25, 2001* Cambridge, Mass 
David DaArmey ——— o November 8, 1999* Chicago 
Joseph Doherty . ............. eenean December 4, 2000* London 
Irwin Eisen April 6, 20001 Chicago 
Milton Friedman . .......... . . ..... ss. October 9, 2001* San Francisco 
Mathew L. Gladstein ........ .......... November 15, 1999* New York 
TORN Patt era  cvatavastwa- Ee April 12, 2000,f and No- Chicago 

vember 7, 2000* 
Timothy Hınkes ........ November 8, 1999,* and Chicago 

November 6, 2000* 
Bis EU u.sueweawE RAMOS Db V 3 November 10, 2000* Chicago 
Sir Michael Jenkins ..... ........... . . March 16, 2000* London 
Edward Joyce . ............. . ..e sese March 29, 2000T Chicago 
Sheen Kassouf ...... . 2 . usse . October 3, 2001* Newport Beach, Calif 
Thomas P. Knorring November 10, 2000* Chicago 
Per E. Larsson ........ . November 25, 2002* Stockholm 
Hayne Leland .......... . .......... . . June 12, 2000* Berkeley, Calif. 
Martin Liebman ......... . ....... . . April 5, 20001 Chicago 
Barry Lind . ........... . November 9, 2000* Chicago 
James McNulty ........... .. . sse November 6, 2000* Chicago 
Leo Melamed ... . . ............. ... November 8, 2000* Chicago 
Robert C Merton ........ . ....... s . November 2, 1999* Cambridge, Mass. 
William R. Power .. ....... . November 10, 2000* Chicago 
Burton R. Rissman . ............. —  ...... November 9, 1999,* and Chicago 

March 30, 20001 
Stephen A. Ross. ......... . September 24, 2001* Cambndge, Mass 
Mark Rubinstein . ............ . .. ... June 12, 2000* Berkeley, Calif. 
Paul A. Samuelson. ............... . . . November 3, 1999* Cambridge, Mass 
Lawrence Schneider .... . . . .......... ... March 31, 2000f Chicago 
Myron Scholes ............. ... «see. June 15, 2000* San Francisco 
Paul G Stevens, Jr. . . . ............ .. .. November 8, 1999* Chicago 
Joseph W. Sullivan — .............. . October 24, 2000* Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nassim Taleb 2c csecstacds, 2:0 REDE November 14, 1999* New York 
Edward O. Thorp ........ coace ceseceeeues October 1, 2001* Newport Beach, Cahf. 
David Weinberger .............. eee November 9, 2000* Chicago 
David Wenman ......  ........e June 22, 2001* London 
Steve Youngren ........ . . . esee . March 31, 20001 Chicago 


NOTE.— Àn asterisk indicates that the interviewer was MacKenzie, a dagger mdicates Millo 
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Generalizing from the sociology of earnings attainment, we develop 
a conceptual model of social embeddedness in conventional and 
criminal activities to explain illegal earnings among criminal of- 
fenders. To isolate the effects of time-varying factors such as legal 
earnings, drug use, and criminal opportunities, we use data from 
the National Supported Work Demonstration Project to estimate 
fixed-effects models predicting month-to-month changes in illegal 
earnings. We find that criminal earnings are sensitive to embed- 
dedness in conforming work and family relationships, criminal ex- 
perience, and the perceived risks and rewards of crime. Moreover, 
heroin and cocaine use creates a strong earnings imperative that is 
difficult to satisfy in the low-wage labor market, and offenders earn 
far more money illegally when they are using these drugs than during 
periods of abstinence. 


Most crime is economic behavior. In fact, almost 90% of the serious of- 
fenses reported in the United States each year concern remunerative 
crimes (U.S. DOJ 2001, p. 278). Recent stratification research has also 
linked crime with inequality and earnings (Grogger 1998; Hagan 1991; 
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Pager 2003; Western 2000; Western and Beckett 1999; Western and Pettit 
2002), establishing the penal system as an important labor market insti- 
tution. Yet, until very'recently, the study of illegal earnings had received 
scant attention (Fagan 1997; Grogger 1998; Matsueda et al. 1992; Mc- 
Carthy 2002; McCarthy and Hagan 2001; Levitt and Venkatesh 2001; 
Tremblay and Morselli 2000). The sociology of criminal attainment and 
its relation to lawful economic activity thus remains *under-theorized and 
under-studied" (McCarthy and Hagan 2001, p. 1054). 

Theories of criminal earnings must address both the paradoxical nature 
of deviant status attainment and extreme volatility in rates of criminal 
participation and remuneration. High illegal earnings may index both 
success, in outstripping other offenders, and failure, as some no doubt 
“turn to crime" when frustrated in lawful pursuits. Illegal earnings fluc- 
tuate dramatically over time, for offenders often keep one foot in street 
life and the other in the straight or conventional world (Hagan and Mc- 
Carthy 1997). We therefore build on models of short-term changes in 
criminal activity (Horney, Osgood, and Marshall 1995; Osgood et al. 1996) 
and within-person change in legal earnings (Waldfogel 1997) to examine 
how criminals increase or decrease their illegal earnings as their oppor- 
tunities, orientations, and social relationships change. 

Changes in more proximal “foreground” priorities, such as those brought 
on by drug addiction or hunger, also provoke changes in illegal earnings 
(Hagan and McCarthy 1997). For example, there is solid empirical evi- 
dence that chronic use of heroin and cocaine is positively associated with 
property crime (Anglin and Speckart 1988; Fagan 1994; Goode 1997; 
Needle and Mills 1994; Nurco et al. 1988). Because of selectivity problems, 
data limitations, and the absence of well-developed theories, however, we 
know very little about the causal ordering of these phenomena as they 
unfold over time. Drug use is so intimately connected to other criminal 
activities that most standard statistical techniques are incapable of es- 
tablishing their causal ordering (Akers 1992; Faupel and Klockars 1987; 
Goode 1997; White, Pandina, and LaGrange 1987). Similarly, since people 
self-select into legal as well as illegal work, it is difficult to determine 
whether lawful employment and legal earnings are causes or correlates 
of crime. ' 

In this article, we develop a basic conceptual model of illegal-earnings 
determination and test it by analyzing month-to-month changes in crim- 
inal gains. Our discussion is organized in four parts. We first present a 
model of criminal earnings based on the sociology of attainment and 
criminological research on within-person change in crime and drug use. 
The second part addresses data and estimation, describing the unique 
illegal-earnings data of the National Supported Work Demonstration Proj- 
ect of the 1970s. The third part shows results of our full conceptual model 
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and more focused confirmatory analyses of drug use as an "illegal-earnings 
imperative." Finally, we discuss the generality of the earnings determi- 
nation process and recent social transformations affecting drug use and 
crime, situating our findings in current scientific and policy debates. 


CONCEPTUAL MODELS OF LEGAL AND ILLEGAL EARNINGS 


In his ethnography of East Harlem crack dealers, Philippe Bourgois ob- 
serves drug dealers and street criminals *scrambling to obtain their piece 
of the pie" following "the classical Yankee model for upward mobility? 
(1995, p. 326). Despite their decidedly unconventional means of obtaining 
money, many criminal offenders retain conventional American values of 
success striving and material attainment (Bourgois 1995; Matsueda et al. 
1992; Venkatesh and Levitt 2000), often *moonlighting" in a variety of 
legal and illegal income-producing activities (Duneier 1999; Levitt and 
Venkatesh 2001; MacCoun and Reuter 1992; Tremblay and Morselli 2000; 
U.S. DOJ 20005; Wilson and Abrahamse 1992). 

In view of the connection between legal and illegal economic behavior, 
several lines of attainment research have been productively extended to 
crime, including theories of human capital (Becker 1968), social capital 
and embeddedness (Hagan 1993; Sampson and Laub 1993), opportunity 
structure (Cloward and Ohlin 1960), and rational choice (Piliavin et al. 
1986). More recent investigations have scrutinized the economic lives of 
criminal offenders, offering models that test the generality of the earnings 
determination process (Levitt and Venkatesh 2000, 2001; McCarthy and 
Hagan 2001). We build on this work in posing a model of illegal earnings 
based on embeddedness in conventional and criminal activities and net- 
works, the structure of opportunities for legal and illegal behavior, and 
subjective appraisals of the risks and rewards associated with crime and 
conformity. 


Human Capital and Criminal Experience 


Much of the sociological earnings literature adapts or refines human- 
capital theory (Becker 1962), which posits that workers are rewarded in 
the labor market for their investments in skills, experience, and training. 
Differences in remuneration thus reflect differences in individual pro- 
ductive capacity, as measured by education and experience. Criminal of- 
fenders gain analogous skills and experience, receiving informal tutelage 
that may yield returns in the form of illicit earnings (Hagan and McCarthy 
1997; Sutherland 1937). For example, ethnographies by Padilla (1992) in 
Chicago and Sullivan (1989) in New York show how the social skills of 
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street-level drug dealing are learned through face-to-face interaction. 
Dealing is a job that must be learned gradually, requiring *a considerable 
investment of time to acquire skills, plan, and operate systematically? 
(Padilla 1992, p. 151). Other studies identify intelligence, experience, and 
willingness to employ limited (but not wanton) violence as predictive of 
illegal economic success (VanNostrand and Tewksbury 1997; Venkatesh 
and Levitt 2000). Illegal attainment is thus at least partly a function of 
criminal experience or “criminal capital" (Grogger 1998; Hagan and Mc- 
Carthy 1997; Matsueda and Heimer 1997). 


Conventional and Criminal Embeddedness 


Sociological attainment models emphasize social relationships as well as 
human capital, identifying social capital (Coleman 1990) and embedded- 
ness in interpersonal networks as fundamental to the process of getting 
a job and advancing in a career (Granovetter 1973, 1985; Montgomery 
1992, 1994). The structured relations between persons are thought to 
increase or decrease earnings by constraining choices, altering perceptions, 
and providing networks of clients or associates for economic exchange. 
Even in areas with high crime rates, those who establish early personal 
connections to employers benefit relative to those who are less embedded 
in conventional job networks (Newman 1999; Sullivan 1989). 

“Criminal embeddedness” in illicit roles and activities, such as street 
networks facilitating crime, drives illegal earnings in a similar manner 
(Hagan 1993). Criminal experience may gradually cumulate through em- 
beddedness in informal “tutelage relationships" (Hagan and McCarthy 
1997) or toil as a "foot soldier" in an organized gang (Levitt and Venkatesh 
2000). Embeddedness is thus an emergent rather than a stable property, 
evolving as relations with deviant and conforming others develop over 
time. In street gangs in particular, peer culture and dense network ties 
embed members in street life while restricting access to conventional ac- 
tivities (Padilla 1992). Attesting to the impact of criminal embeddedness 
in such settings, those with ties to other successful offenders (Tremblay 
and Morselli 2000), those in collaborative relationships (McCarthy and 
Hagan 2001), and those holding leadership positions in an ongoing illegal 
enterprise (Levitt and Venkatesh 2000) report high illegal earnings relative 
to other offenders. 


The Structure of Opportunity 


In addition to individual differences and social networks, of course, struc- 
tural opportunities shape legitimate financial rewards (Wacquant 2002). 
At the individual level, status origins affect socioeconomic mobility (Bib- 
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larz and Raftery 1999; Hout 1984; Rytina 2000); at the organization and 
industry level, firm size (Kalleberg and Van Buren 1996) and sector (Beck, 
Horan, and Tolbert 1978; Sakamoto and Chen 1991) are influential; and, 
at the macro level, unemployment and cohort size affect earnings attain- 
ment (Raffalovich, Leicht, and Wallace 1992). 

In linking the structure of opportunities to illegal attainment, crimi- 
nologists often envision people as facing "two opportunity structures— 
one legitimate, the other illegitimate" (Cloward and Ohlin 1960, p. 152). 
At the individual level, incarceration and correctional supervision con- 
strain criminal opportunities by incapacitating offenders. At the neigh- 
borhood level, the social organization of licit and illicit opportunities (such 
as the availability of professional fences and organized markets to liq- 
uidate stolen goods) determines the mix of crimes committed (Cloward 
and Ohlin 1960; Duneier 1999, p. 218; Steffensmeier 1986). The involve- 
ment of street gangs in drug economies, for example, is situated within 
other forms of community social organization (Sullivan 1989; Venkatesh 
1997). At the macro level, unemployment rates and enforcement patterns 
structure illegal opportunities, affecting crime rates and the relative at- 
tractiveness of legal and illegal work. Of course, when confronted with 
the same set of criminal opportunities and risks, one person may define 
the situation as appropriate for crime while another may not (Sutherland 
1947). Measured perceptions of criminal opportunities therefore gauge 
both the structure of illegal opportunities and the orientations of individ- 
ual actors. Moreover, both subjective perceptions and structural oppor- 
tunities are time-varying, fluctuating with age, economic conditions, and 
other changing circumstances (Shover 1996). 


Subjective Aspirations, Expectations, and Perceptions 


As the preceding discussion of agency suggests, subjective perceptions 
and individual choices also influence earnings. Marini and Fan (1997), 
for example, have shown how differences in work and family aspirations 
explain a sizable portion of the gender gap in earnings. Other studies 
indicate that worker attitudes affect remuneration, net of human capital 
and work performance (e.g., Nollen and Gaertner 1991). With regard to 
crime, subjective perceptions have been most systematically examined in 
deterrence or choice research, illustrating how the perceived likelihood of 
sanction alters the probability or amount of illegal behavior (e.g., Piliavin 
et al. 1986). In this research and recent studies linking criminal gains to 
risk preferences (McCarthy 2002; McCarthy and Hagan 2001), higher 
illegal earnings are generally observed among those associating lower risks 
with crime and lower rewards with lawful work. 
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Drug Consumption 


As drug consumption has emerged as a prominent concern in both schol- 
arly and public discourse (e.g., Beckett 1997; Desimone 2001), social sci- 
entists have developed some basic empirical generalizations about drug 
use and legal earnings. For example, some forms of drug use appear to 
increase early career wages (Gill and Michaels 1992; Kaestner 1991), but 
have inconsistent (Kaestner 1994) or negative (Kandel, Chen, and Gill 
1995) long-term effects. Kandel et al. (1995) suggest that young recrea- 
tional drug users are likely to take jobs offering high starting wages but 
little potential for wage growth. It is difficult to determine from existing 
research whether this pattern is due to selectivity—persons with high risk 
preferences self-selecting into both drug use and potentially dangerous 
but remunerative jobs—or greater income needs tied to drug use. 

Drug consumption is likely to have a different social meaning for addicts 
who organize their lives around the activity than it does for recreational 
users who consume drugs as they would other commodities (Johnson et 
al. 1985; Lindesmith 1938). Studies of “hard-core” cocaine and heroin users 
generally report strong drug effects on illegal earnings (Office of National 
Drug Control Policy [ONDCP] 2001), with a significant portion of drug 
use supported by criminal activity (Inciardi and Pottieger 1994; Jacobs 
1999; Kowalski and Faupel 1990). For example, Fagan (1994) finds that 
female crack cocaine users report far more income-generating crime than 
nonusers. Similarly, Johnson and colleagues (1985, p. 159) identify a pow- 
erful "direct contribution" of current heroin use to criminal income. If, as 
we suggest, cocaine and heroin use creates an earnings imperative that 
directly impels remunerative crime, illegal earnings are likely to peak 
during periods of active use. 

In sum, our conceptual model of illegal-earnings attainment is gener- 
alized from sociological theories of lawful attainment and criminological 
research on substance use and crime. We expect that experience, embed- 
dedness in criminal and conventional networks, opportunity structure, 
and subjective perceptions of risk and reward will explain illegal earnings 
just as these factors drive legitimate attainment. By applying theories of 
attainment to crime, we test the generality of the earnings determination 
process while assessing the relative importance of the earnings imperative 
created by illegal drug use. 


WITHIN-PERSON CHANGES IN DRUG USE AND CRIMINAL 
OFFENDING 


Because reliable illegal-earnings data are so difficult to obtain, even the 
most rigorous recent investigations have been based on cross-sectional 
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data (Fagan 1992), retrospective inmate reports (Tremblay and Morselli 
2000), or relatively small or selective samples (Levitt and Venkatesh 2000, 
2001; MacCoun and Reuter 1992; McCarthy and Hagan 2001). These and 
other recent studies have noted the positive effects of perceived physical 
strength (Levitt and Venkatesh 2001), aspirations for wealth (McCarthy 
and Hagan 2001), and legal income (Tremblay and Morselli 2000) on 
criminal earnings. In perhaps the most comprehensive analysis to date, 
Matsueda et al. (1992) identify age, gender, drug use, criminal history, and 
the prestige accorded deviant work as predictors of illegal earnings. 

Although such studies clearly identify the correlates of illegal earnings, 
they remain less than definitive in specifying causal relationships. Pre- 
existing differences in unmeasured factors (such as ambition or impul- 
siveness) may affect levels of both illegal earnings and independent var- 
iables such as drug use and legal income, biasing estimates of their effects 
in standard regression models. By contrast, investigators studying legal 
earnings (England et al. 1988; Waldfogel 1997) use fixed effects or first 
difference panel models to adjust estimates for these sources of unobserved 
heterogeneity. Although similar techniques have been applied to partic- 
ipation in criminal offending (Horney, Osgood, and Marshall 1995) and 
the frequency of criminal and deviant acts (Bushway, Brame, and Pa- 
ternoster 1999; Osgood et al. 1996), no investigation to date has examined 
within-person changes in illegal earnings. 

This omission in the illegal-earnings literature forestalls understanding 
of important scientific and policy questions. First, in the absence of within- 
person analysis, it is difficult to tell whether factors such as drug use are 
causes or spurious correlates of criminal returns (Hanlon, Kinlock, and 
Nurco 1991; Goode 1997). As Ronald Akers (1992, p. 69) succinctly sum- 
marizes the problem, "The research is characterized by disagreement over 
what causes what and lack of data to answer the question adequately. A 
specifically drug-produced motivation to commit crime that was not pres- 
ent prior to using drugs has not been established. . . . Drugs/alcohol and 
crime/delinquency are highly related but cannot be said to cause one 
another" (emphasis added). Do offenders steal to support their habits or 
do crime and drug use both result from an underlying propensity for 
deviance (Gottfredson and Hirschi 1990)? In the former case, a socioeco- 
nomic mechanism connects drugs and crime in a causal chain. In the 
latter case, drug use is epiphenomenal, a surface manifestation of criminal 
propensity, and the association between drugs and crime is spurious be- 
cause of this common or correlated cause. 

Second, the interrelation of legal and illegal earnings remains unex- 
plored. Do criminals decrease their illegal activities when legal income 
rises? If so, financial assistance (Berk, Lenihan, and Rossi 1980) or em- 
ployment programs (Uggen 2000) that provide legitimate income to of- 
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fenders play an important role in reducing crime. If not, such programs 
must be justified on grounds other than crime reduction. Finally, the 
problem of illegal earnings tests the scope conditions of theories of con- 
forming and deviant behavior. Deviant careers are less structured than 
conventional careers, with uncertain rewards, little specialization, and an 
overarching need for secrecy (Luckenbill and Best 1981). Nevertheless, 
unified theories of socioeconomic attainment may be viable if, as some 
suggest, theories of legal prosperity also explain illegal success (McCarthy 
2002; McCarthy and Hagan 2001). 


DATA AND METHODS 
The Supported Work Data File 


The National Supported Work data to be analyzed provide perhaps the 
best available information on legal and illegal earnings among “ex-addict,” 
“ex-offender,” and “youth dropout” populations (Hollister, Kemper, and 
Maynard 1984). Overall, 2,268 offenders (primarily referred by parole 
agencies), 1,394 addicts (primarily referred by drug-treatment agencies), 
and 1,241 youth dropouts (referred from social service and educational 
institutions) participated in the study. We pooled these groups after finding 
few subgroup differences in the levels of independent variables or their 
effects on illegal earnings. The experimental program offered subsidized 
jobs for up to 18 months to half the sample and assigned the remainder 
to a control group (Hollister et al. 1984, pp. 12—90). The program operated 
in nine cities: Atlanta, Chicago, Hartford, Jersey City, Newark, New York, 
Oakland, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. Members of each group pro- 
vided monthly drug use, income, and crime information at 9-month in- 
tervals for up to three years. All respondents were tracked for at least 18 
months, with subgroups followed for 27—36 months. Response rates vary 
from 77% at 9 months to 67% at 36 months, though selectivity analyses 
suggest that panel attrition is unlikely to threaten inferences (Brown 1979). 
We estimate models using the person-month as the unit of analysis, so 
that cases are analyzed for all months in which valid data are available. 
For more detailed descriptions of Supported Work, see Hollister et al. 
(1984), Matsueda et al. (1992, pp. 756-59), Piliavin et al. (1986, pp. 104— 
7), and Uggen (2000, pp. 532-53). 

Unlike many job programs, Supported Work successfully recruited so- 
cially marginalized individuals—hard-core drug users and repeat criminal 
offenders. Unlike studies of criminal earnings (Tremblay and Morselli 
2000; Wilson and Abrahamse 1992) or offending (Horney et al. 1995) that 
rely on prisoners! retrospective reports, Supported Work tracked respon- 
dents in their communities. These data are thus unusually well suited to 
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investigate how drug use and embeddedness in criminal and conventional 
activities affect illegal earnings. Supported Work operated between April 
1975 and December 1978, yet it remains a rare and potentially important 
source of information on illegal earnings. Older data sets can be a fount 
of both new tests of theory and important empirical generalizations, as 
Sampson and Laub (1993) convincingly demonstrate in their reanalysis 
of the Gluecks' (1950) data. Yet there are important differences between 
the underground economy of the 1970s and that of today, such as the rise 
and fall of crack cocaine markets, mass incarceration, and welfare reform. 
We will return to these issues and their implications in the discussion 
below. 


Measures and Expectations 


Unlike previous studies of illegal earnings (Levitt and Venkatesh 2001; 
Matsueda et al. 1992; McCarthy and Hagan 2001; Tremblay and Morselli 
2000), our models do not include fixed regressors such as race or sex, since 
all stable characteristics are statistically controlled by the within-person 
analytic approach. The time-varying independent variables include self- 
reported cocaine and heroin use, monthly legal earnings, and monthly 
unearned legal income (e.g., Social Security and welfare). We lag these 
factors by one month to establish temporal order, but we also vary the 
lag structure to allow the duration of drug use to affect the level of illegal 
earnings. Based on prior research and our conceptual model, we expect 
drug use to create an earnings imperative that directly impels economic 
crime (Fagan 1994; Tohnson et al. 1985). Conversely, greater legal earnings 
and other income should reduce criminal earnings (Bourgois 1995; Levitt 
and Venkatesh 2001; McCarthy and Hagan 2001; Sullivan 1989; but see 
Tremblay and Morselli 2000). 

Opportunity structure measures include a dichotomous incarceration 
indicator, the site-specific unemployment rate, and the perceived fre- 
quency of opportunities to earn money illegally. We expect incarceration 
to dramatically decrease illegal earnings in the short run. While impris- 
onment may increase long-term illegal earnings, as Levitt and Venkatesh 
(2001) report among gang members, we expect a contemporaneous in- 
capacitation effect: being locked up will decrease (but not eliminate) op- 
portunities for economic crime. Similarly, we expect that greater perceived 
ilegal opportunities should also increase illegal earnings. Finally, high 
local unemployment rates should constrain legal opportunities and in- 
crease illegal earnings, especially among convicted felons, who are gen- 
erally at the rear of the labor queue (Holzer, Raphael, and Stoll 2001; 
Pager 2003; Western and Beckett 1999). 

Criminal experience and embeddedness are indicated by arrests, age, 
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and friendship patterns. Although the number of arrests is an imperfect 
proxy for criminal embeddedness, it represents an important dimension 
of criminal experience (if not expertise or skill). As in models of legal 
earnings, we include squared terms for age and experience because we 
expect curvilinear relationships, or diminishing returns to criminal ex- 
perience. Criminal embeddedness is also indicated by the presence of a 
close friend in a "full-time hustle," who is both unemployed and involved 
in crime. Such relationships increase illegal earnings through specialized 
skills, knowledge, and contacts (McCarthy and Hagan 2001; Tremblay 
and Morselli 2000; Warr 1998). 

Human capital and conventional embeddedness are assessed by school 
attendance, program employment, regular employment, and cohabitation 
with a spouse or partner. We expect each of these characteristics to reduce 
illegal earnings even after statistically controlling for legal income. Work 
and school provide human capital, informal social controls, and a setting 
for conforming routine activities (Osgood et al. 1996). Although not all 
spouses are law-abiding (Giordano, Cernkovich, and Rudolph 2002), fam- 
ily relationships signal embeddedness in a network of social relations and 
should decrease illegal earnings (Hirschi 1969; Sampson and Laub 1990). 

Subjective risks and rewards include respondents’ perceived risk of 
being imprisoned if arrested and their expected earnings on the best job 
they could obtain at their present skill level. We assume that individuals 
have consistent preferences to act in their own interest, such that greater 
perceived risks should deter illegal activity. We expect legal-earnings po- 
tential to be inversely related to illegal earnings, as the availability of 
remunerative legal work offers a viable alternative or substitute for eco- 
nomic crime. 


The Validity and Reliability of Self-Reported Drug Use and Illegal- 
Earnings Data 


The primary dependent variable in this analysis is self-reported monthly 
illegal earnings. Because inflation eroded purchasing power over the ob- 
servation period, all earnings data are adjusted for inflation and trans- 
formed into constant 1998 dollars (U.S. Department of Labor 1998; see 
also U.S. Department of Labor 1997). The merits of the self-report method 
for crime and delinquency data have been the subject of much debate 
and research (e.g., Hindelang, Hirschi, and Weis 1981; Piquero, Mac- 
Intosh, and Hickman 2002). The Supported Work project conducted a 
careful reverse record check, comparing official records of participants 
with self-reported arrest data. Consistent with other investigations (Elliott 
and Ageton 1980; Huizinga and Elliott 1986), race was the only variable 
related to discrepancies between self-reports and police records: African- 
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Americans were likely to underreport relative to whites and Latinos 
(Schore, Maynard, and Piliavin 1979). Because we examine within-person 
changes in illegal earnings, however, such group differences are unlikely 
to bias our estimates. 

In fact, since our analytic approach statistically controls for stable in- 
dividual differences, we are less concerned with systematic biases across 
persons (*consistent falsifiers") than with systematic biases within persons 
over time (“simultaneous confessors"). That is, if people were dishonest 
about their offending early in the study but later began to trust the in- 
terviewers and confess drug use and crime simultaneously, estimated drug 
effects on crime would be inflated. Fortunately, the hazard rate of the 
time until both drug use and illegal activities are reported is monotonically 
declining in these data (Uggen and Thompson 1999), and we find no 
evidence of such biases. 

Our dichotomous drug-use measures come from self-reports of cocaine 
or heroin use. How reliable are the drug-use data? Since no official records 
exist for drug use and participants were not tested during the program, 
a reverse record check is impossible. Nevertheless, comparisons of self- 
reports for identical periods across Supported Work interviews revealed 
“no evidence that reported use during any nine-month period was dif- 
ferentially reported" in the ex-addict group (Dickinson and Maynard 1981, 
p. 19). Studies comparing self-reports with urinalyses data report rates of 
congruence between 7496 and 8696 (Anglin, Hser, and Chou 1993, p. 104) 
and, in some cases, over 90% (Taylor and Bennett 1999, p. 28). These 
studies and our within-person analytic approach should provide some 
degree of confidence in the validity and reliability of estimates obtained 
from Supported Work drug-use and illegal-earnings data. 


Descriptive Statistics 


Summary statistics and variable descriptions for fixed and changing char- 
acteristics of the Supported Work sample are shown in tables 1 and 2, 
respectively. Most participants were male (8996), African-American (7696), 
and had little education (10.2 years on average). Only 1396 were married 
when they entered the program, and few had children. Table 2 shows the 
time-varying characteristics taken from our pooled sample of person- 
months. Respondents averaged approximately $333 in illegal earnings per 
month, although there was great variation around this mean. In any given 
month, about 896 of the sample reported using heroin or cocaine. Monthly 
legal earnings were relatively low ($670 per month), and they were sup- 
plemented on average by about $200 per month in unearned income. Only 
about 595 of the sample was attending school during the study period. 
Similarly, a minority of respondents reported work in any given month, 
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TABLE 1 
FIXED CHARACTERISTICS 

Variable Baseline Value (?,) 
Male . .... de es 89.3 
African-American ....... 76.1 
White ................. ` 10.8 
Hispanic or other ..... 13.1 
Experimental sample . 48.5 
Youth sample ......... j 25.3 
Addict sample ..... .... 28.6 
Offender sample 46.2 
Years of education... 10.2 

(1.7) 
Married ....... m 13.3 
Nchildren....  .... .18 


(71) 


NOTE —N of cases = 4,927 Numbers in parentheses are 
SDs All baseline values are percentages except for years of 
education and asmber of children 


with about 1496 being employed by the project and 2696 in regular non- 
program work. Although Supported Work data are not drawn from a 
national probability sample, the mean age, sex, and criminal history levels 
of participants are roughly comparable to those observed in official cor- 
rectional populations (U.S. DOJ 2001). 


ESTIMATION: POOLED CROSS-SECTIONAL TIME-SERIES ANALYSIS 
Unobserved Heterogeneity 


One major problem with standard (across-person) analyses is that they 
fail to address unmeasured factors that may be driving both independent 
variables such as drug use and dependent variables such as crime. While 
we can attempt to name, measure, and *control for" some characteristics, 
myriad other factors may escape our view (Sobel 1996). Therefore, we 
adopt a model that nets out all stable individual differences to ensure 
that unmeasured characteristics such as genetic endowment or underlying 
criminal propensities (Gottfredson and Hirschi 1990) will not bias our 
results. We estimate fixed-effects models of the form: 
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$ill, — $i, = (a, — a,) + b,(drug,., — drug,) + b,(Slegal,,_, — $legal,) 
+ b,($unearn,. , — funearn,) + b,(incarc, — incarc,) 
+ b,(unem, — unem,) + b,(oppty,., — oppty,) 
+ b,(devfrd, , — devfrd,) + b,(arrest,, , — arrest,) 
+ b, (arrest, , — arrest?) + b, (age, — age,) 
+ b, (age), — age?) + b,,(cohab,,_, — cohab,) 
+ b,,(work,,_, — work,) + b,,(prog,,_, — prog,) 
+ b,.(schl,,_, — schl,) + b,,(risk,,_, — risk,) 


+ b,,($expct,_, — $expct,) + (Hu — p). 


In this model, each variable is expressed as a deviation from its person- 
specific mean (England et al. 1988; Johnson 1995; Waldfogel 1997). To 
ensure proper temporal ordering, we lag all independent variables one 
month, with the exception of incarceration and age (which are measured 
contemporaneously) We retain periods of incarceration in the analysis 
because jail stays are often shorter than one month and because illegal 
earnings may continue while the person is incarcerated (though we report 
results of analyses that omit all incarceration spells in n. 5 below). Because 
the model assesses changes within persons, rather than comparing tbe 
levels of variables across persons, the effects of stable characteristics are 
statistically controlled. The individual fixed effects thus remove 
between-person differences in illegal earnings, leaving the within-person 
variation to be explained by changes in levels of the variables in our 
conceptual model—drug use, legal income, opportunities, criminal and, 
conventional embeddedness, and perceptions of risk and reward. For 
example, the estimated drug effects are the amount that drugs raise or 
lower illegal earnings above each respondent’s own baseline level. 


Functional Form of Earnings and Coding of Zero Earners 


The proper functional form of earnings is frequently debated in attainment 
research (Hauser 1980; Hodson 1985; Peterson 1989, 1999; Portes and 
Zhou 1996). Researchers! choice of raw dollars or its natural logarithm 
has proven important in both the segmented labor market (Beck, Horan, 
and Tolbert 1978; Hauser 1980) and immigrant attainment (Portes and 
Zhou 1996) literatures. Logging dollars reduces skewness and the influence 
of extreme observations, which generally improves model fit. The esti- 
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mates in logged models are interpreted as the average percentage change 
in earnings associated with a unit change on the independent variables. 

By contrast, analyzing raw dollars preserves the influence of outliers, 
which may have significant substantive implications. For example, some 
effects may be detected only in the full dollar range of earnings (Portes 
and Zhou 1996) or frequency range of crime (Elliott and Ageton 1980). 
Coefficients are directly interpreted in these models, as dollar increases 
or decreases associated with a unit change on the independent variables. 
In light of this debate, we follow McCarthy and Hagan (2001) in esti- 
mating both types of models. We emphasize the raw dollar results for 
ease of interpretation but discuss differences where they arise in the text 
and notes. 

The coding of Vero earners is also an important specification decision 
(Hauser 1980), and many studies restrict analysis to those earning at least 
$1 (Portes and Zhou 1996) or $100 (Hodson 1985). Since the transition 
from $0 to $1 is conceptually important in this case, signaling recidivism 
or a parole violation for many respondents, we include the zero earners. 
Because these zero earners skew the earnings distribution and raise im- 
portant concerns about sample selectivity (Heckman 1979), we also con- 
duct all analyses on an “earners only" subsample. Again, we report all 
differences in the text or notes. 


RESULTS 
An Illustrative Case History 


To illustrate our data structure, tables 3, 4, and 5 show a simple case 
history detailing the legal and illegal activities of Paul, a 33-year-old 
African-American male program participant. We track changes in his drug 
use, earnings, embeddedness in social relationships, opportunities, and 
perceptions. Table 3 shows that Paul was jailed for some portion of each 
of the first five months of the program. Nevertheless, he reported both 
cocaine use and illegal earnings during this period. Paul entered program 
work in month 5, earning a monthly income of $433 (in unadjusted 
dollars). He reported monthly illegal earnings of $867 for six of the first 
10 months of the program and used cocaine throughout this period. His 
drug use escalated to include heroin at the tenth month, and his illegal 
earnings increased to over $3,000 by month 11. Paul was arrested twice 
in month 8, and following these arrests he separated from his wife and 
began to use heroin. His friendship patterns also shifted during this period, 
such that his best friend was now unemployed and engaged in deviance. 

Paul's case shows the changing social circumstances associated with 
desistance or cessation from crime as well as continuity or growth in 
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offending. Table 4 shows that he desisted from crime shortly after ceasing 
drug use in month 17. He resumed living with his spouse and reported 
a more conventional best friend at month 18. By the twenty-fourth month, 
he was working in a regular job as a health services attendant and began 
reporting legal income of about $1,000 per month. Paul held this job 
through the end of the follow-up period (table 5) and reported no new 
illegal income. Nevertheless, he continued to perceive frequent illegal 
opportunities and to associate with a “deviant” best friend after desisting 
from crime. 

Though tables 3, 4, and 5 provide only a bare outline of Paul’s case 
history, they illustrate his major life events and the sequencing and in- 
tensity of his legal and illegal activity. They also show the strengths and 
limitations of our data and analytical approach. Respondents were in- 
terviewed at nine-month intervals and asked to recall their circumstances 
over the previous nine months.’ Although these data may be subject to 
errors in recall and other sources of unreliability (Levitt and Venkatesh 
2000; Wilson and Abrahamse 1992), they remain the best source of in- 
formation on short-term changes in illegal earnings. 


| 
Trajectories of Drug Use and Illegal Income 


Our fixed-effects analysis considers thousands of these cases simulta- 
neously to test our conceptual model of within-person changes in criminal 
earnings. Before proceeding, however, we first map some ideal-typical 
trajectories of drug use and crime, drawing from an important typology 
of adult male gang members. Hagedorn (1994) reports that some members 
“go legit” and mature out of gang life, whereas others are “dope fiends” 
who stay in the gang, to maintain access to drugs, or “new jacks” who 
envision long-term careers as dealers (see also Jacobs 1999; Venkatesh 
and Levitt 2000). Based on respondents’ substance use and illegal earnings 
at baseline and subsequent follow-up interviews, we developed five basic 
patterns of drug use: (1) abstainers reported never using cocaine or heroin; 
(2) desisters had used either cocaine or heroin at baseline, ceased drug 
use, and did not resume it; (3) new onset users had no history of cocaine 
or heroin prior to the baseline interview but began drug consumption 
during the follow-up; (4) sporadic users had periods of alternately using 
and not using drugs; and, finally, (5) persisters had used cocaine or heroin 
at baseline and continued throughout the follow-up period. 


? Measures of conventional embeddedness and subjective risks and rewards were also 
taken at nine-month intervals. Unlike other indicators, however, these measures are 
fixed within each nine- Suns period and are therefore less sensitive to month-to-month 
changes. 
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We computed an analogous typology of illegal earnings and cross- 
classify the drug-use and illegal-earnings trajectories in figure 1. We find 
a strong association between drug-use and illegal-earnings patterns, with 
about 3096 of the total sample desisting and about 1896 abstaining from 
each activity. The next most common pattern involved abstention from 
drug use and desistance from criminal earnings (complete tables are avail- 
able upon request) These trajectories show a bivariate relationship be- 
tween drug use and illegal earnings. To understand how changes in drug 
use affect illegal income, we move from this across-person perspective to 
a within-person analysis that nets out stable individual preferences. 


Within-Person Predictors of Illegal Earnings 


Table 6 shows results of our fixed-effects models predicting monthly illegal 
earnings.* Model 1 includes lagged measures of drug use, legal earnings, 
and unearned legal income, as well as contemporaneous incarceration and 
unemployment indicators. Most strikingly, use of cocaine or heroin raises 
illegal earnings by $678 in the following month, net of the individual fixed 
effects. Legal earnings reduce criminal gains to some extent, with every 
legal dollar diminishing illegal earnings by about seven cents. Net of the 
other variables, unearned income is nonsignificant. Though incarceration 
dramatically reduces illegal earnings, even this effect is smaller than the 
positive effect of cocaine or heroin use? The unemployment rate is also 
a strong positive predictor in model 1, suggesting that people commit 
more crime when their local labor market is depressed. Each percentage 
point rise in unemployment corresponds to a $25 increase in monthly 
illegal earnings. 


* When we disaggregate drug use by substance, we find few differences in the trajec- 
tories, or their relation to illegal earnings, though a slightly higher percentage reported 
onset of cocaine relative to onset of heroin (available from authors). 

^ We estimated random-effects models as well as fixed-effects models. Because we found 
large values of the Hausman statistic for each specification, the more demanding 
assumptions of the random-effects model are unlikely to be met in this research setting. 
We therefore report results from the more conservative fixed-effects models (Bushway, 
Brame, and Paternoster 1999, Greene 1997:633). 


* In a supplementary analysis deleting all incarceration spells (see Piquero et al. 2001), 
estimates are similar to those in table 6. Cocaine or heroin use raises illegal earnings 
by $600 to $700, and legal income, regular, and program work significantly decrease 
them Because incarceration and opportunity are central to our conceptual model and 
past research (Levitt and Venkatesh 2001), we also explored this link by creating & 
running "incarceration counter." We found that each additional month of incarceration 
reduces illegal income by about $53. In models that include both contemporaneous 
incarceration and the counter, the latter has a slightly smaller effect (about $43), and 
the incarceration dummy continues to exert a strong negative effect (about $400) on 
illegal income. 
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Percent of Respondents 





Fic. 1 —Cross-classified individual histories of drug use and illegal earnings (N = 
4,298). 


Model 2 of table 6 adds indicators of criminal and conventional em- 
beddedness and perceived risks and rewards. We expected that estab- 
lishing close friendships with deviant associates would significantly in- 
crease criminal activity, but we find only weak effects once other factors 
are controlled. We follow standard crime frequency (Osgood et al. 1996) 
and earnings (Waldfogel 1997) specifications by including squared terms 
for age and criminal experience. In studies of legal earnings, age and 
experience are typically positive and their squares negative, indicating a 
pattern of rising and then diminishing returns to experience. We find the 
same pattern for illegal earnings and criminal experience, although age 
and its square are nonsignificant. Nevertheless, inclusion of both squared 


* In standard OLS across-person models, age and its square conform to our theoretical 
expectations. We suspect that age effects in the within-person model may be confounded 
with the duration structure of recidivism. Our sample is primarily composed of recently 
released offenders, who are at greatest risk of recidivism immediately after release (in 
the initial months of the timeline). In the logged version of this model, the main effect 
of age is statistically significant in model 2 We also conducted a supplementary analysis 
to gauge the effect of different types of arrest on illegal income (table available from 
authors). Rather than cumulating all arrests, we distinguished robbery/burglary, drug, 
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TABLE 6 


FIXED-EFFECTS ESTIMATES PREDICTING MONTHLY ILLEGAL EARNINGS (U.S $) 


Vaniable Model 1 
Drugs and money: 
Cocaine or heroin use m Sag Seman 678.23** 
(25.99) 
Earned legal income ($) ................... —.07** 
(01) 
Unearned legal income ($) ... . .... . .. —.04 
(.02) 
Opportunity structure: 
Incarceration status . ... ..... .... —469.20** 
(24.52) 
Unemployment rate .................... s. 25 45** 
(3.99) 
Illegal opportunities ......... 
Criminal embeddedness: 
Ties to unemployed deviant friend .... . 


Arrest experience 


Conventional embeddedness: 
Ties to spouse/partner .. ...............-. 


Regular employment .. . 
Program employment .. 
School attendance 


Subjective risks and rewards: 
Perceived risk of prison . ... ............ 


Earnings expectations ... . . 


! ev Mr cutn EE 443 
ac P "n : 77,627 
NOTE. —Numbers in parentheses are SEs 
* P< 05 


** POl 


Model 2 


717 79** 
(28.95) 
— .0O3* 
(.01) 
—.02 
(02) 


—506 89** 
(29.13) 
9.75 
(5.41) 
1.31 
(7.71) 


13.32 
(26 03) 

22.79** 
(6 12) 

—1.07** 
(13) 
—54 12 
(39.69) 
38 
(-71) 


—150 66** 
(25.58) 
—108.18** 
(23.96) 
—196.49** 
(26.16) 
—2.27 
(32.26) 


—18 23** 
(5.83) 
— 10* 

(04) 


507 
60,799 
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terms significantly improves the model fit over an otherwise identical 
model that excludes them (not shown). 

The conventional embeddedness and subjective measures exert strong 
and significant effects on criminal earnings. Cohabiting with a spouse or 
partner reduces illegal earnings by about $150 per month net of the fixed 
effects and other variables (but see Horney et al. [1995] and Piquero, 
MacDonald, and Parker [2002] on the differences between marriage and 
cohabitation effects). Program work and regular work also reduce illegal 
earnings by $100—$200 per month, and the work variables mediate the 
effects of the local unemployment rate. Moreover, their significance in 
models that also include legal earnings indicates strong extraeconomic 
effects of work on crime. 

Among the subjective indicators, increases in perceived risks reduce 
illegal earnings, implying that crime is responsive to changes in the per- 
ceived threat of prison. In contrast, we find that changes in perceived 
criminal opportunities are unrelated to illegal earnings, although crime 
and perceived opportunities are closely correlated across persons (Piliavin 
et al. 1986). As expected, those perceiving higher legal earning potential 
earn significantly less illegally. The effects of drug use are again strong 
in model 2, suggesting that drug effects are not mediated by subjective 
perceptions, conventional and criminal embeddedness, or the other co- 
variates. Overall, the fixed-effects model explains over half of the variation 
in illegal earnings, which compares favorably to prior research on legal 
(Portes and Zhou 1996) and illegal (Matsueda et al. 1992; Levitt and 
Venkatesh 2001) earnings.' 


DRUG USE AS A FOREGROUND EARNINGS IMPERATIVE 


Because of the large magnitude of the drug estimates, and the hypothe- 
sized mechanisms linking drug use and illegal income, we focus particular 
attention on heroin and cocaine use as a foreground earnings imperative. 


and other arrests. Although our data cannot completely disaggregate these effects, we 
found that those arrested for more serious offenses experienced the greatest reduction 
in illegal earnings, likely owing to incapacitation (or possibly deterrence). Each robbery 
or burglary arrest reduces illegal earnings by approximately $343 the following month, 
while the effects of drug arrests and other arrests are $163 and $53 respectively. 


' Because those in the supported work treatment group may have incentives to under- 
report illegal activity, we investigated the relationship between assignment to 
supported employment and reported illegal income. We find that rather than under- 
reporting illegal income, those assigned to the treatment status actually report slightly 
higher levels of illegitimate income. Given the similarity of illegal income reported for 
both treatment and control groups (e.g., $692 vs $666 in model 1), it does not appear 
that respondents who were randomly assigned to a program job significantly under- 
reported criminal earnings (table available from authors). 
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We present a series of alternative approaches to measuring drug effects: 
difference models to explore the lag structure of drug use and crime; 
disaggregated models that consider cocaine and heroin separately; spec- 
ifications that allow drug effects to cumulate as habits are formed; and 
others that relax assumptions of the fixed-effects model. 


Lag Effects and Difference Specifications 


The fixed-effects models deviate the monthly values of each independent 
variable from their person-specific mean values over the observation pe- 
riod. To estimate the effects of more immediate month-to-month changes, 
we use a first-difference specification: 


A$illeg, = Aa, + Adrug, + A$leg, + incarc, + Aunemploy, 
+ A$unearn, + Ay,, 


where Afilleg, = ($illeg,, — $illeg,,_,), Adrug, = (drug,,_, — drug,,_,), and 
so on, and where o, is an individual fixed effect, and u, is a disturbance 
term. This model also controls for unobserved heterogeneity since all fixed 
characteristics drop out of the equation by definition. In the difference 
models shown in table 7, we estimate the effects of drug use, legal earnings, 
and unearned income, net of incarceration (which is not differenced to 
capture contemporaneous incapacitation effects) and unemployment. 

To examine the lag structure of drug use and crime, we report both a 
standard first-difference model (in which one month elapses between ob- 
servations) and a range of longer difference models (in which 2-11 months 
elapse). In the five equations summarized in table 7, a clear pattern 
emerges: the greater the duration of the difference, the smaller the effect 
of drug use on illegal earnings. Model 1 indicates that using drugs in 
month (t — 1) increases illegal earnings by $238 among those not using 
drugs in the previous month. In model 2, this drug effect is reduced to 
$206 earned illegally for those not using in month (t — 3), but using in 
month (t — 1). This implies that drug use has a sizable immediate effect 
on illegal activity, though further specification is needed to model the 
effects of the duration of use on illegal earnings. 


Cocaine versus Heroin 


Though drug effects remain strong and significant in the difference mod- 
els, they are much smaller than in the fixed-effects specification. To in- 
vestigate these differences, we disaggregate drug use and vary the func- 
tional form of earnings. Table 8 compares results from fixed-effects and 
first-difference models predicting illegal earnings in logged and unlogged 
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TABLE 7 
DIFFERENCE SPECIFICATIONS 








Model! . Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 
(1-2 Months) (1-3 Months) (1-4 Months) (1-5 Months) (1-12 Months) 
Drug use .... 238.39** 206 42** 168 05** 101.77** —5.59 
Earned ...... —,02** — 01* — 01* —.01* —.005 
Unearned ... .04 02 006 002 — .003 
| ares 72,879 68,413 63,980 59,563 33,814 





NoTz.— Coefficients are from difference models in which the dependent variable ıs the difference 
between the illegal earnings for an individual in one month and the illegal earnings for that individual 
in the comparison month The independent variables are expressed as differences as well (but are lagged 
one additional month to ensure correct temporal ordering) and include drug use, earnings, and unearned 
income, as well as contemporaneous incarceration status. 

* P« 05 

e Pel 


form. The logged estimates are stabler, with the fixed-effects and frst- 
difference drug effects closer in magnitude than in the raw dollar equa- 
tions. Table 8 also suggests that drug effects are not solely attributable 
to pharmacological properties. Heroin is a narcotic that lowers motor 
activity and causes drowsiness, whereas cocaine is a stimulant that in- 
creases heart rate, blood pressure, and alertness (Akers 1992; Goode 1997). 
Despite their different physical and psychoactive effects, cocaine and her- 
oin have a comparable impact on illegal earnings ($603 and $769 re- 
spectively in fixed-effects and $416 and $470 in the first-difference models), 
pointing to socioeconomic as well as biochemical mechanisms connecting 
drug use and crime.* 


The Length of the Habit 


Since habitual users generally develop tolerances to heroin and cocaine, 
they must gradually increase the dose to maintain a constant effect and 
stave off withdrawal distress (Becker, Grossman, and Murphy 1991; Lin- 
desmith 1938). Therefore, drug effects on illegal earnings may be tied to 
the duration of past use as well as to current use. We consider the length 
of the drug habit in table 9, with duration operationalized as the number 
of consecutive months of drug use up to and including the current month. 
In any given month, about 496 of the sample reported heroin use, 596 


* We conducted & supplementary analysis of ^speedballing" or combined heroin and 
cocaine use, estimating a fixed-effects model with separate indicators for each drug 
and an interaction term for use of both substances. In this analysis, the main effects 
of cocaine and heroin are large and positive and the interaction product term is neg- 
ative. The effect of heroin alone is similar to the combined effect of both drugs, while 
the effect of cocaine alone is about $300 smaller. 
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TABLE 8 
DISAGGREGATING DRUG USE: ESTIMATED EFFECTS ON ILLEGAL EARNINGS 








LOGGED UNLOGGED 
DRUG Fixed Effect First Difference Fixed Effect First Difference 
Cocaine 603 416 500 65 
(181) (125) 
Heroin .. 769 470 797 331 
(231) (141) 
Either... 699 443 678 238 


(210) (133) 


NOTE —Estimates for the effect of drug use were taken from regression models that included legal 
earnings, unearned legal income, incarceration, and the site unemployment rate (see model 1 of table 6 
for the full variable hst) Estimates for logged models were computed at mean Numbers in parentheses 
are percentages, all other numbers are 1998 US $ 


cocaine use, and 896 use of either drug (only cocaine, only heroin, or both 
cocaine and heroin), with an average duration of active use of five months. 

Table 9 shows coefficients from fixed-effects models predicting the nat- 
ural logarithm of illegal earnings. We report the effects of drug use and 
duration at the mean taken from models that include legal earnings, un- 
earned legal income, incarceration, and the local unemployment rate. Con- 
sistent with theories of addiction (Lindesmith 1938), duration effects are 
especially strong in the drug-specific models. The duration of cocaine use 
is a strong positive predictor in model 2, with each month of use raising 
illegal earnings by about $35, net of the fixed effects and the other co- 
variates. When current drug use and the duration term are both included 
in model 3, this effect is diminished to approximately $13. On average, 
people increase their illegal earnings by about $562 after their first month 
of cocaine use ($549 + $13) and about $705 after their twelfth month 
($549 4- $13[12]. The results for heroin parallel those for cocaine, though 
heroin has a stronger contemporaneous effect. Illegal earnings rise by 
about $734 after the first month and about $859 after the first year of 
uninterrupted heroin use. After 12 months of using either drug (or alter- 
nating between them), illegal earnings are a bit lower—about $762 over 
the person-specific baselines. Although active drug use remains a strong 


? The estimated duration effects are stabler and less sensitive to the particular speci- 
fication of the duration parameters in logged models than in raw dollar models. 
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predictor in all models, the large duration effects show how criminal 
earnings escalate with the duration of use.” 


Crime and the Cost of Illegal Drugs 


The use of expensive illegal drugs appears to create an immediate earnings 
imperative—a need for quick cash—that increases economic crime. How 
closely do our estimated drug effects approximate the actual economic 
needs of serious users? To gauge economic need, we examined monthly 
expenditures on cocaine and heroin reported by the Drug Use Forecasting 
(DUF) system. DUF interviews arrestees in 23 U.S. cities about drug 
expenditures, as well as the frequency of purchases and the amount paid 
for the most recent purchase (ONDCP 2001, p. 44). These data suggest 
that chronic cocaine users spent about $870 per month and heroin users 
about $825 per month in 2000 (again in constant 1998 dollars), figures 
somewhat higher than our estimated drug effects on illegal earnings of 
up to $800 per month. Because the real costs of heroin and cocaine were 
likely higher in the 1970s when Supported Work data were collected 
(ONDCP 2001), however, the economic needs of chronic users may have 
been even greater. By all reports, though, the income needs of cocaine 
and heroin users are sizable and appear to be in line with our estimated 
drug effects (see, e.g., Johnson et al. 1985). 


DISCUSSION 


Our analysis suggests that embeddedness in conventional social relation- 
ships, licit and illicit opportunities, and subjective perceptions of risks 
and rewards all influence criminal earnings. We also find strong evidence 
that drug use is an independent cause of illegal earnings rather than a 
mere epiphenomenon. We must add, however, that such effects are ob- 
served in a historical period in which drug use is criminalized and drugs 
are expensive relative to the means of users. Under such conditions, 
chronic heroin and cocaine use create a need for money that is analogous 


10 The fixed-effects and difference models assume a recursive relationship—that drug 
use influences illegal earnings, but not the reverse (Finkel 1995). We relaxed this 
assumption by using a two-stage least squares (2SLS) first-difference method to model 
a potential reciprocal relationship. The drug effects of these 28LS models are of com- 
parable magnitude to those in our fixed-effects models, though the 2SLS estimates are 
much more sensitive to the particular specification and much less efficient than the 
fixed-effects or first-difference models (available upon request). In light of these results 
and the difficulty identifying strictly exogenous instruments, we place greater confi- 
dence in the models reported in tables 6-9. Nevertheless, the similar drug effects 
provide some evidence for the robustness of the models reported above. 
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to the need for food: a biological, psychological, and social imperative. 
Apart from statistical significance, the magnitude of drug effects is strik- 
ing. While incarceration clearly reduces illegal earnings, drug use raises 
criminal activity as much as incarceration suppresses it. 


The Social and Institutional Context of Crime and Drug Use 


Though we wish to explain more general social processes, our data are 
limited to a U.S. recessionary period in the 1970s. How might this limit 
our generalizations? Table 10 reports changes in crime, punishment, and 
substance use since these data were collected. When available, we present 
data for African-American males to correspond to the modal respondent 
in our sample. First, the African-American male unemployment rate, 
which rose above 1196 in the 1970s, has since fallen significantly. Second, 
there has been a drastic increase in incarceration and greater criminali- 
zation of drug users, both of which impact the opportunity structure for 
legal and illegal earnings. The African-American male imprisonment rate 
almost doubled from 1974 to 1986 and doubled again by 2000, with the 
number serving time for drugs up almost 60096 over the period. Thus, 
economic conditions at the time of data collection were much worse for 
noninstitutionalized African-American men, yet far more are imprisoned 
today, especially for drug-related offenses (Western and Beckett 1999). 
These changes inflate the risks associated with drug use and sales, but 
they also show the extent to which incarceration has become a common 
event in the life course for poor minority males (Western and Pettit 2002). 

A third related change in social context is the rise of drug courts. In 
response to drug incarcerations, jurisdictions in 44 states—and all nine 
cities considered in our analysis—had set aside a specific court for drug 
offenders by 2000. If such courts deliver on their promise to provide 
effective treatment, they may decrease the duration of drug use and its 
effects on illegal earnings (Jofre-Bonet and Sindelar 2002). Alternatively, 
if these courts do nothing but diminish the risk of prison time, our model 
suggests that they might increase illegal earnings. 

Fourth, our data predate widespread use of crack cocaine, which sig- 
nificantly altered the drug landscape. When crack burst forth in the 1980s, 
the potential profit to dealers far eclipsed that previously available from 
street crime. Nevertheless, the rate of self-reported drug use in the United 
States has not dramatically increased. Instead, cocaine and heroin use has 
declined since the 1970s, particularly among African-American males. 
Though the 1980s crack economy forever changed certain aspects of the 
drug trade (Venkatesh and Levitt 2000), in some ways Supported Work 
data reflect current conditions. For example, street-level *conduct norms" 
appear to have passed from gun avoidance in the heroin injection era of 
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TABLE 10 
THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF THE SUPPORTED WORK DATA AND CHANGES IN THE 1980s 
AND 1990s 
Charactenstc 1970s 1980s 1997—2000 
African-American male unemploy- 
ment rate* (0 ..  ...... .. 11.4 12.9 7.0 
African-American male imprisonment 
2 MET DP 12.4 24.1 48.6 
Inmates incarcerated for drugs? ....... 20,681 46,881 124,079 
State prisoners incarcerated for 
drugs (Ø) L ccena er rero d 10.0 86 11.0 
States with drug courts* ............... 0 0 44 
Self-reported drug use (%):* 
All 
Cocaine (any type) ............ ... 5.5 41 1.7 
Creek: uei Er C Enn ae Geeks 5 5 
Herói S er ra erecta cades 3 3 2 
African-American males‘! 
Cocaine (any type) ...... ...... , 8.1 6.3 1.9 
Crack SE kee. 9 17 8 
IGTOM ouvrent eux pe ia 5 8 B 
TANF recipients* ...................... 11,386,371 10,996,505 5,780,543 
96 U.S population receiving 
TANPF* ........ ee a es G 5.2 4.6 2.1 


SOURCES — Unemployment rate. U.S Department of Labor (1997, 2002), imprisonment rate. U.S. DOJ 
(1976, 1986, 20002), drug incarceration. U.S. DOJ (1976, 1988, 20005), drug court data: U.S DOJ (2002) 
and U.S. GAO (1997), self-reported drug use: National Insitute on Drug Abuse (1997), U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 1999, 2003a), Temporary Assistance for Needy Families data US De- 
partment of Health and Human Services (2002, 2003b) 

* 1970s column uses 1976 data, 1980s column uses 1986 data, 1997-2000 column uses 2000 data 

* 1970s column uses 1974 data, 1980s column uses 1986 data, 1997—2000 column uses 2000 data 
Numbers shown reflect incarceration per 100,000 population in state prisons across the United States 

* 1970s column uses 1974 data, 1980s column uses 1988 data, 1997—2000 column uses 1997 data 

! 1970s column uses 1979 data, 1980s column uses 1988 data, 1997—2000 column uses 1999 data, for 
U S. population (age 12 and higher) in the past 12 months 


the 1970s, to the crack generation’s “subculture of assault" in the 1980s, 
and back to a less violent “blunt” or marijuana era beginning in the late 
1990s (Johnson, Golub, and Dunlap 2000). Finally, welfare reform in the 
1990s may have constricted the opportunity structure for the under- and 
unemployed, socially isolating impoverished drug users and altering earn- 
ings expectations. Today, a significantly smaller percentage of the U.S. 
population receives public assistance than in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Of these social changes, mass incarceration and improved job prospects 
for those who are not institutionalized may be the mostimportant. Western 
and Beckett (1999) have shown how U.S. incarceration patterns reduce 
unemployment in the short run by removing working-age men from the 
labor force; they also show that this practice diminishes the long-run 
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earning potential of an ever-larger number of prisoners and former pris- 
oners. Because mass incarceration coincided with the drop in welfare 
recipients, declining support for social welfare may reflect a broader pu- 
nitive policy thrust in’ the United States (Beckett and Western 2001). 
Nevertheless, despite the considerable social changes since the 1970s, the 
effect of serious drug use on offending is likely to be relatively stable, 
because the real costs of drugs remain high relative to the legal earning 
prospects of users. Similarly, each of the factors specified in our conceptual 
model is likely to operate today as it did in the 1970s: embeddedness in 
criminal and conventional activities, opportunities, and the use of pro- 
hibitively expensive addictive substances will continue to drive illegal 
income. 


The Generality of Sociological Models of Earnings 


By linking theories of crime and theories of attainment, sociologists can 
benefit from a more parsimonious set of conceptual tools. The danger of 
such efforts, of course, is “conceptual slippage” in plying such tools for 
uses outside their practical application. In the present case, however, so- 
ciological concepts such as opportunity structure and embeddedness ap- 
pear well-suited to explaining both illegal and legal earnings. Whether 
earnings and attainment models adequately account for ill-gotten gains 
is, in part, an empirical question. 

When controlling for all stable individual characteristics and the struc- 
ture of opportunity, we find that criminal and conventional embeddedness 
and subjective aspirations generally explain illegal earnings as predicted 
by sociological attainment models. Indeed, we find unambiguous support 
for measures of conventional embeddedness; ties to a spouse or partner, 
employment, and legal earnings generally reduce economic crime. Con- 
sistent with informal social control and bonding theories (Hirschi 1969; 
Laub, Nagin, and Sampson 1998), even month-to-month changes in living 
arrangements are strong predictors of illegal income. Similarly, while oth- 
ers have shown that those who earn more legally generally earn less 
illegally (Levitt and Venkatesh 2001; McCarthy and Hagan 2001), our 
within-person results demonstrate that people actually reduce their illegal 
earnings below their own baseline level as they become more embedded 
in conventional activities. 

The findings on criminal embeddedness are also instructive. The num- 
ber of arrests, an indicator of criminal experience, shows the curvilinear 
relationship observed in models of work experience and legal earnings. 
Previous research pointed to strong deviant-peer and illegal-opportunity 
effects (Warr 2002), but we find these to be unrelated to illegal earnings 
once individual fixed effects and other factors are statistically controlled. 
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One speculative explanation for the null effects of illegal opportunities 
and deviant friends is perceptual. In a qualitative study in Liverpool, 
Shadd Maruna (2001) reports that as offenders desisted from crime, they 
«differentiated themselves from their ‘partners in crime,’ seeing their 
friends as the natural or ‘real’ criminals." Perhaps former prisoners such 
as Paul, the man profiled in our case study, judge their surroundings and 
peers more harshly as their own illegal activity wanes. Whereas a friend 
may be perceived as straight while one is actively offending, the same 
person may appear deviant as one desists. Though we cannot confirm 
such accounts with these data, the results call for more sensitive dynamic 
studies of within-person change (and, perhaps, Travis Hirschi's [1969] 
control theory hypothesis that we honor our delinquent associates through 
conforming rather than deviant behavior). 

Of course, there are important differences between processes of legal 
and illegal attainment, based to some extent on the comparative instability 
of illegal structures and institutions. For example, drug use does not exert 
such profound effects on legal earnings (Kandel and Davies 1990), in part 
because labor markets and firms are relatively unresponsive to intensive 
short-term income needs. By contrast, criminal earnings may be more 
sensitive to network ties that determine access to wholesale suppliers of 
illegal commodities or markets for their disposal. Stronger criminal em- 
beddedness effects are likely to emerge in more representative samples 
that include those lacking criminal experience or social ties to offenders, 
or in analyses of across-person difference rather than within-person 
change. Finally, the risk of punishment fosters secrecy and transience 
rather than the visible pathways of upward mobility common in con- 
ventional careers (Luckenbill and Best 1981). Nevertheless, the core con- 
cepts of need, embeddedness, and opportunities are common to both 
illegal- and legal-earnings determination. 


CONCLUSION 


The application of sociological models of earnings determination to illegal 
earnings has shown notable parallels in the two processes and general 
support for our conceptual model. We also find strong evidence for a 
causal relationship between heroin and cocaine use and illegal earnings. 
Specifically, people raise their illegal earnings following serious drug use 
by approximately $500—$700 per month. Even if offenders overstate their 
criminal earnings (Wilson and Abrahamse 1992), cocaine and heroin use 
remains the strongest predictor in each of our multivariate models. We 
believe that drug use is a basic cause of crime, rather than a mere epi- 
phenomenon, although it remains difficult to disentangle the phenomena. 
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Foreground characteristics such as drug use, hunger, and other situational 
factors play an important causal role in criminal participation and re- 
muneration. The sizable drug effects also suggest that effective drug- 
treatment programs or changes in the law and economics regulating heroin 
and cocaine may dramatically reduce the social harm associated with 
crime. 

Finally, we note that the within-person picture is much different than 
the across-person picture revealed in prior investigations (Matsueda et al. 
1992; Tremblay and Morselli 2000; Venkatesh and Levitt 2000). That is, 
the forces driving month-to-month changes in illegal earnings differ from 
the predictors of the absolute level of illegal earnings at any given time. 
One way to think about these differences is that the across-person picture 
identifies correlates of criminality, while the within-person picture points 
to the shifting life circumstances associated with changes in criminal be- 
havior. People earn less illegally when they are working, when they are 
living with a spouse, when they associate greater risks with crime, and 
when the unemployment rate is low in their communities. Such within- 
person results may help to craft policy interventions by identifying specific 
factors that, if altered, would induce change in criminal behavior. 

In their recent analysis of illegal earnings, McCarthy and Hagan (2001) 
characterized their key findings—that competence, collaborative relation- 
ships, and some forms of human capital increase criminal prosperity—as 
an unsettling challenge to beliefs about success and participation in con- 
ventional activities (p. 1053). Our results regarding change in illegal earn- 
ings are perhaps more assuaging. While we too find that criminal expe- 
rience brings a return in criminal gains, we also identify clear pathways 
to reducing illegal economic activity and its attendant social harm. As 
offenders gain more lawful opportunities and become more embedded in 
work and family relationships, their illegal earnings quickly diminish. 
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Using data from Australia and the United States, the authors explore 
the effect of spouses’ contribution to family income on how house- 
work is divided. Consistent with exchange-bargaining theory, 
women decrease their housework as their earnings increase, up to 
the point where both spouses contribute equally to income. In other 
respects, gender trumps money. The base level of housework for 
women is much higher. Among the small percentage of couples who 
are in the range where women provide 51%—100% of household 
income, the change in housework is opposite what exchange theory 
predicts: couples that deviate from the normative income standard 
(men make more money than women) seem to compensate with a 
more traditional division of household work. 


Wives do much more housework than husbands. For example, time-diary 
data on housework, excluding child care, show that in 1992 Australian 
husbands averaged 11 hours per week while their wives averaged 23 
hours. The most comparable data from the United States show husbands 
doing 13 hours per week while wives do 18 (Bianchi, Robinson, and Sayer 
2001) Two perspectives dominate past sociological work on how couples 
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allocate time to household work. Exchange theory suggests that power 
flows from bringing resources to a relationship and that a spouse can use 
economically based bargaining power to get the other partner to do house- 
work. Similar predictions come from game theoretic bargaining models 
used by economists. In this exchange-bargaining view, money talks: men 
in two-earner families) typically do less housework than their wives be- 
cause they earn more, and women can parlay earnings into bargaining 
for a reduction in their own or an increase in their husbands' housework. 
In this view, gender affects the doing of housework indirectly, through 
its effect on relative earnings. 

A second sociological view emphasizes that gender has pervasive effects 
at many levels, structuring identities, norms, interaction, and institutions. 
In this view, gender not only affects housework indirectly, through earn- 
ings, but also affects it in other ways, through gendered expectations. 
These views are not mutually exclusive. Our goal is to ascertain whether 
earnings affect who does how much household work and to identify where 
other gender constraints override this pattern. One type of gender con- 
straint we will consider is the possibility that when men earn less than 
women, couples respond to this *gender deviance" by increasing tradi- 
tionality in housework. This compensation is the opposite of what 
exchange theory predicts. 

The main contribution of our article is to clarify the ways and situations 
in which *money talks" in determining housework, in keeping with 
exchange-bargaining theory. Our second contribution is to identify other 
ways in which gender has effects, including “other things equal" gender 
ascription as well as processes in which gender traditionality in household 
work appears to be in compensation for deviance from norms prescribing 
male economic provision. 

We analyze data from the 1992 Australian National Time-Use Survey 
(ANTUS) to address these questions, taking advantage of its bigh-quality 
measures of time spent in household work from time diaries collected 
from a large probability sample. We also compare these findings to recent 
findings by Brines (1994), Gupta (19996), and Greenstein (2000) on U.S. 
data and to our own reanalysis of one of the American data sets (the 
National Survey of Families and Households, or NSFH). This comparison 
notes similarities and differences between the two nations in the extent 
to which time spent on household work responds to the relative earnings 


* We use the terms housework, household work, unpaid work, and nonmarket work 
synonymously. We refer to work done without pay to include work around the house 
and yard. In principle, terms could include shopping and child care, although our 
analyses will exclude these'for comparability with past studies. 
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of spouses. We offer some speculations about the institutional sources of 
the differences. 


EXCHANGE AND BARGAINING MODELS 


Sociological exchange theory provides one way to think about the effect 
of relative earnings on housework allocation. This tradition assumes self- 
interested actors, and at first this seems a strange notion to apply to 
relationships based on commitment and love. However, the divorce rate 
indicates that many people are not unconditionally committed to their 
marriages and that selfish behavior is certainly not absent from marriage. 
This opens the possibility that the model has some explanatory power for 
couples. 

Consider two spouses, À and B. The power-dependence tradition of 
exchange theory states that if A is economically more dependent on B, 
A will give more and receive less in the exchange (than A would if less 
dependent). A is seen as more dependent on B to the extent that she or 
he has limited access to resources other than through B. Why does 
exchange theory predict that *money talks"? The idea is that A's depen- 
dence lowers his or her rewards because A is unlikely to stop (or reduce) 
exchanges with B if A has little access to resources except through B. 
Knowing this, B does not have to give so much to keep A exchanging. 
The dependence of A increases what A has to give, or decreases what B 
has to give, in exchanges between the two. Applying this to marriage 
suggests that alternative exchange opportunities could include things such 
as sources of income (via labor or marriage markets or a state safety net). 
These may be alternatives that one would have to leave the marriage to 
pursue, or they may be alternatives within the marriage. (For an overview 
of exchange theory, see Molm and Cook [1995] and Cook [1987]. For 
applications to marital power, see Heer [1963], Scanzoni [1979], Molm 
and Cook [1995, p. 220].) 

Roughly the same predictions are generated from recent bargaining 
models proposed by economists, based on game theory. The similarity in 
predictions flows from the fact that both traditions assume that individuals 
engage in self-interested behavior. Bargaining models, only recently ap- 
plied by economists to family behavior, deploy the notion of "threat 


* Another dominant economic model of the family is that of Gary Becker (1991), who 
assumes altruism among family members and a single family utility function. In 
Becker's analysis, spouses agree on a division of labor between market and household 
work that maximizes output for the whole family. There is no notion that the partner 
who earns more has more power to get his or her way, as in bargaining or exchange 
theory 
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points" (McElroy 1990; McElroy and Horney 1981; see Lundberg and 
Pollak [1996] for an overview). Divorce threat point (or external threat 
point) models emphasize that bargaining within marriage is conducted in 
the shadow of the possibility of divorce. An individual's “threat point" is 
what she or he has to fall back on if the marriage dissolves—for example, 
how much one earns, access to other income (e.g., from child support or 
the state), or position in the “remarriage market.” In this view, the worse 
off A would be if the marriage dissolved, the less B has to provide A in 
the marriage. If both spouses act this way, it follows that the better B's 
alternatives for utility outside (relative to inside) the marriage, or the worse 
A's alternatives outside (relative to inside) the marriage, the better a 
bargain B (and worse A) can strike in the marriage. In sum, resources 
that one would withdraw from one's partner and/or retain for oneself if 
the marriage dissolved increase bargaining power. 

Another version of the bargaining model (Lundberg and Pollak 1993, 
1996) considers threat points internal to the marriage. Here the issue is 
what one spouse can withhold from the other without leaving the marriage 
and what that leaves the other to fall back on within the marriage. In 
this view, money that comes into the household through one partner affects 
the balance of power because the earner could possibly fail to share some 
or all of the income, even if divorce is never considered an option. 

Exchange-bargaining theories say nothing about the content of the con- 
versational sequences through which bargaining occurs. It may be that 
no verbal bargaining is needed because each partner perceives the best 
deal he or she can get, given the relative resource situation. Even if there 
is verbal bargaining, the view does not require that threats are discussed 
(as in “Pl file for divorce if you don't start doing the dishes”). The theories 
focus on how resources affect the “struck bargain.” If we assume that 
most people would prefer to do less housework, then exchange-bargaining 
theories predict that the higher spouse B's earnings relative to A's, the 
more housework A will do and the less B will do. 

This view is consistent with some evidence regarding who does how 
much housework. Five sociological studies (Ross 1987; Presser 1994; 
Brines 1994; Gupta 1999b; Greenstein 2000) have found that the effects 
of relative earnings on the division of housework are such that women 
do less or men do more as women's earnings increase, at least in the range 
from husbands’ providing all the income to both partners’ having equal 
earnings. In our view, one weakness of these studies is that they do not 
adequately control for hours of employment of both spouses.5 Since hours 


* Ross (1987) controlled for wives' employment status—not employed, employed part- 
time, or employed full-time—but not for hours per week, within either the part- or 
full-time category, or for husbands’ hours of paid work. Brines (1994) and Gupta 
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and weeks of employment during the year strongly affect annual earnings, 
some of what these studies are picking up may simply be that one works 
more hours in the market. This is consistent with what some sociologists 
call the *situational" or *time availability" view (Shelton 1992). It is also 
consistent with Becker's (1991) notion that spouses divide labor efficiently 
to maximize benefits to the family as a whole. But, unlike these views, 
the exchange-bargaining view entails the hypothesis that a man or woman 
with higher relative earnings will have the power to get the other spouse 
to do more housework even if this spouse works just as many hours in 
the market and thus has to forgo leisure to do the housework. 


MULTILEVEL EFFECTS OF GENDER 


Gender operates at multiple levels—individual, interactional, cultural, 
and institutional (Ferree, Lorber, and Hess 1998)—with complicated 
causal paths between them. Labor markets yield unequal earnings for 
men and women, and the idea that this inequality affects household bar- 
gaining through affecting exchange processes would not surprise gender 
scholars. However, most scholars of gender believe that, precisely because 
gender operates at so many levels, a gender-neutral model of bargaining 
or exchange is unlikely to be adequate (Wilkie, Ferree, and Ratcliff 1998). 
One way that gender could affect the allocation of housework even in 
the absence of unequal earnings is through the norms internalized by men 
and women. Such norms would lead women to feel that they should do 
or want to do housework, but lead men to have no such desire or sense 
of responsibility. Or the norms may involve a tacit assumption that house- 
work is to be done by women, an assumption so taken for granted that 
it is seldom thought about.‘ 

Recently, many sociologists of gender have eschewed the traditional 
view of norms (described above) in favor of the notion of *doing gender" 
(see Coltrane [2000] for an overview). This view of gender was pioneered 
by West and Zimmerman (1981) and applied to household work by Fen- 
stermaker Berk (1985) and South and Spitze (1994). The idea is that 
individuals! behavior is affected by the expectations held by others. In 
this view (unlike, say, a rational-choice view of norms in which we follow 


(19995) controlled for whether or not women were “housewives,” and whether husbands 
and wives were employed full-time, part-time, or unemployed on a short-term or long- 
term basis But they did not control for hours of paid work among either full-time or 
part-time workers But Presser (1994) did Greenstein (2000) controlled for the re- 
spondent's hours of paid work but not for those of his or her spouse 


$ Some recent writings by heterodox economists have also invoked norms to explain 
couples’ division of household work (Katz 1997, Agarwal 1997; Lundberg and Pollak 
1993, 1996) 
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norms to get rewards or avoid punishments, including approval or dis- 
approval), social influence can proceed even without carrots and sticks. 
To make cognitive sense out of the world, individuals behave in ways 
that they can explain to others, and this leads them to follow others' 
expectations, including those related to gender. In this view, actors do not 
necessarily internalize gendered identities or norms they really believe are 
morally right or preferable, but rather they internalize only expectations 
that others will follow norms along with a need to present themselves as 
cognitively “making sense" in terms of these norms. If this is true, then 
it is the combination of our need to make sense to each other and our 
holding of expectations of others! behavior that constrains us all to act 
in normative ways. 

We will not be able to ascertain whether observed gendered processes 
that cannot be predicted from velative earnings operate through inter- 
nalized assumptions, preferences, or values, as in the traditional view of 
internalized norms, or through pressures to render oneself “accountable” 
by "doing gender." But either view suggests pressures for women to do 
and men to avoid doing housework, above and beyond what can be 
explained by relative earnings. 

What do we know about the role of gender from past studies of house- 
hold work? The major conclusion is that women do more and men less 
household work even when market hours are fairly equal, and relative 
earnings explain some but only a small share of the variance in which 
men or women do more. Some studies (reviewed in Greenstein 2000) find 
that traditional gender beliefs lead men to do less and women to do more 
household work. Both American and Australian opinion polls show a 
clear egalitarian trend in attitudes toward the gender division of labor 
(Badgett, Davidson, and Folbre 2000; Bittman and Pixley 1997). However, 
correlations between abstract gender role norms and housework behavior, 
while present, are very small (Wilkie et al. 1998). Behavior is much less 
egalitarian, and has changed much less, than attitudes. To be sure, men’s 
hours of household work have increased in the United States since 1965, 
although the increase in women's paid work hours and decrease in their 
household work hours are much more dramatic (Bianchi et al. 2000). 

Bittman and Pixley (1997, p. 113) review evidence showing that, even 
when both Australian.partners are working full-time, women still do an 
overwhelmingly large proportion of laundry, physical child care, cooking, 
and cleaning. In a U.S. sample, Fenstermaker Berk (1985) showed that 
when spouses both worked full-time, wives often did several hours of 
household work at night while husbands did less than one. Hochschild 
(1989, pp. 221, 277—78) found that even among U.S. couples with equal 
earnings, only 3096 shared household work relatively equally. Thus, it is 
clear from both Australian and American data that, even in the unusual 
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cases where women and men spend equal hours in paid employment or 
have equal earnings, men do substantially less household work. Ascription 
by sex appears pervasive. 

The salience of gender is also shown by the fact that, whatever inde- 
pendent variables are used, most seem to affect women's housework time 
much more than men's. Studies predicting men's and women's hours of 
household work separately find a much higher proportion of variance 
explained for women than for men, irrespective of what variables are put 
in the model (e.g., Brines 1994; Greenstein 2000). For example, Brines's 
(1994) models explain about a quarter of the variance in women's house- 
hold labor time but only about a tenth of men's. 

Where studies do find factors that affect men's housework, these do 
not always fit predictions from exchange theory. For example, Hochschild 
(1989) notes that, among couples in their sample where women earned 
more than men, none shared the housework equally, whereas 2196 of 
couples where men had higher earnings and 30% of those with equal 
earnings did so. Contrary to exchange theory, the men who had the lowest 
relative earnings shared least. (However, the study entailed only 100 cou- 
ples, and differences were not statistically significant.) Similarly, Atkinson 
and Boles (1984) found that women did most of the household work in 
marriages where the woman's career and earnings predominated. Their 
qualitative interviews showed that the couples were often influenced by 
others! perceptions that their decision to prioritize the woman's career 
was deviant and stigmatizing for the man, and hence they felt the need 
to come up with a number of deviance neutralization strategies. 

These scattered findings suggest a generalization tested more syste- 
matically by Brines (1994) and Greenstein (2000). Both found that men's 
hours of housework increased as the share of income provided by women 
increased, up to the point where women contributed equally, just as 
exchange theory would predict. But beyond that point men reduced their 
housework contributions as women's share of income provision continued 
to increase. Brines and Greenstein differ on how to interpret this, as we 
detail below. However, they agree that when men are earning substantially 
less than their wives, this violates gender norms and leads either the wife 
or the husband (or both) to move to more traditional behavior in the 
realm of housework in order to neutralize the deviance. Brines uses the 
concept of "gender display." She argues that, while wives’ employment is 
now acceptable, husbands are still not supposed to be dependent. When 
wives earn more than half the income, gender norms are being violated. 
In this situation, husbands may be especially unwilling to do housework 
or wives may be disinclined to push them to do so, because it would 
“feminize” the men even more. Thus, in Brines's view, it is precisely where 
income provision does not allow men to “display gender" that one or both 
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members of the couple will decide to free men from most of the domestic 
work to avoid even further gender deviance.' 

Greenstein (2000) believes that the findings should be interpreted in 
terms of “deviance neutralization,” which he sees as a more general con- 
cept than Brines's notion of “gender display." However, when the deviance 
in question is men’s failure to provide a majority of a couple’s income, 
it is deviance from a norm about gender. Perhaps the best term that 
combines the insights of Brines and Greenstein is “gender deviance neu- 
tralization.” Using the NSFH, Greenstein replicates Brines’s Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics (PSID) result of a curvilinear effect on men’s house- 
work of the proportion of income women contribute. Like Brines, he finds 
the curvilinear effect for men but not for women.’ For women, the effect 
of relative earnings is as predicted by exchange theory. 


' Brines chose the term “gender display” to allow the possibility of either internalized 
states or behavior undertaken being accountable to external expectations (Brines, per- 
sonal communication to Paula England in 2000). 

* Greenstein (2000) also disputes Brines’s (1994) reasoning about why the proportion 
of income provided by wives has a nonlinear effect on men’s, but not women’s, house- 
hold work. Brines’s a priori theoretical prediction was that what we are calling gender 
deviance neutralization would affect both husbands’ and wives’ housework nonlinearly 
such that, as women’s contributions moved beyond half of family income, women’s 
housework would go up and men’s would go down. She found the nonlinearity only 
for men (it was not significant for women). In seeking a post hoc interpretation, Brines 
suggested that it is because of twin asymmetries in conceptions of “male” and “female.” 
The male role is seen as more of a problematic accomplishment than the female role 
(which is seen as “natural”), and maleness is defined in terms of a rejection of femaleness 
(femaleness is not seen as rejecting maleness). Thus, the “hard work” of being a man 
is quintessentially about avoiding being like a woman. We agree with Brines that this 
asymmetry is fundamental to gender constructions, but we agree with Greenstein that 
it does not imply that when men earn less than their wives this will evoke a reduction 
in men’s housework but not in women’s If being male is defined in a relative way, a 
husband’s relative “maleness” can change either through her increase in housework 
or through his decrease. 


” Greenstein (2000) also calculates the proportion of the household work done by each 
spouse and estimates separate models predicting this proportion from relative earnings. 
He finds that both men’s and women’s proportion is affected by men’s economic 
dependency, in the directions predicted by deviance neutralization. Of course, if hus- 
bands and wives were the only family members whose housework contributions were 
included, then the wife’s percentage would be defined by 100 minus the husband’s 
percentage, and, by definition, any factor that affected husbands’ share positively 
would affect wives’ share negatively to the same extent. In the NSFH data, husbands’ 
and wives’ housework constituted 94% of the total Greenstein’s finding that economic 
dependency affects wives’ as well as husbands’ share of housework does not contradict 
the possibility that this is all coming from its effect on husbands’ absolute hours. 
Indeed, his finding that women’s absolute hours do not go down as they move from 
providing equal to all the income suggests that the effect is coming from husbands. 
Thus, Greenstein has not, in our view, shown that gender deviance neutralization is 
coming from women’s as well as men’s behavior in the U.S. context 
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Gupta (19995), however, provides an important caveat to conclusions 
reached by Brines (1994). He replicates Brines's PSID analysis and shows 
that if one eliminates the extreme tail of the distribution of husbands' 
relative earnings (as little as 396 of couples), the curvilinearity disappears. 
Thus, while it is true that men reduce rather than increase their housework 
as earnings move from equality to women providing all the income, that 
result actually comes exclusively from the small number of men with the 
lowest earnings relative to their wives. Hence, the American data suggest 
that, in most of the population, which men (and which women) will be 
doing more housework fits exchange theory quite well, although the higher 
base level of housework done by all women is consistent with strong 
gender effects.” We will look for both of these gender effects in our data— 
a higher base level of housework for women, net of hours of employment, 
and the nonlinearity by which couples respond to the gender deviance of 
men's earning less than women by increasing the traditionality of their 
housework allocation. 


DATA 


Our main analysis is based upon data from a 1992 time-diary survey 
conducted in Australia. (International specialists in time use agree that 
time diaries are the most accurate method of data collection.) We compare 
our findings to those from past studies on U.S. data sets that contain 
information on time use, the 1985 PSID (used by Brines [1994] and Gupta 
[19995] and the 1987 NSFH (used by Presser [1994], South and Spitze 
[1994] and Greenstein [2000]. In the appendix to the article, we also 
present our own calculations from the U.S. NSFH data, undertaken to 
maximize comparability with the procedures utilized in our Australian 
data. Since this analysis is not our main focus, we do not describe the 
data set here but refer the reader to Greenstein (2000), who used the data 
for one of the studies to which we compare our results. The data are also 
described in Sweet, Bumpass, and Call (1988). Unfortunately, the U.S. 
results are not based on time-diary data, because there is no U.S. data 
set from time diaries that contains measures of unpaid work as well as 
measures of earnings. The only recent time-diary data available, those 
collected in 1985 (Robinson and Godbey 1997), and those collected in 1995 
(Bianchi et al. 2000; Bianchi et al. 2001), are inappropriate for this inquiry 


10 Using the NSFH, Gupta (1999a) shows that the same man does less housework when 
he begins to cohabit or marries than he did previously, while women increase their 
housework upon marriage or beginning to cohabit. He takes this as consistent with 
the “doing gender" perspective since it shows that the same person engages in different 
housework behavior when in a different relational situation. 
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because they do not contain measures of individuals! earnings. U.S. data 
containing measures of earnings as well as questions about time in house- 
hold work simply asked respondents how many hours per week they spent 
in various types of housework. This method is more susceptible to lack 
of recall and to social-desirability bias than the time-diary method. How- 
ever, while simple questions on hours per week do tend to evoke exag- 
gerated accounts of housework hours by both men and women, the ratio 
of men's to women's reports does not differ appreciably between the two 
types of studies (Bianchi et al. 2000)." This provides some warrant for 
using the two different measurement strategies for comparing the effects 
of relative earnings on housework across studies. (For methodological 
discussions and studies comparing the time diary to the "stylized question? 
method, see Hill and Stafford [1985], Juster [1985], Robinson [1985], Ma- 
rini and Shelton [1993], Niemi [1993], Pallié [1993], Frederick [1995], Rob- 
inson and Godbey [1997], and Bianchi et al. [2000].) 

The data we use for our main analysis are from the first Australian 
national time use survey which used the time-diary method and was 
collected by the Australian Bureau of Statistics in 1992 (ABS 1993). Time 
diaries were collected on designated days from a random sample of house- 
holds at four separate periods over the calendar year (with the aim of 
capturing seasonal variation). Two-day diaries were completed by each 
of approximately 7,000 persons over 15 years of age in approximately 
4,000 households in the national probability sample. In households with 
a married or cohabitating couple, data were collected for both persons. 
(We treat cohabiting couples as de facto married, following the Australian 
government's convention.) 

Based on five-minute time intervals, the diaries asked respondents to 
record their main activity in each interval. (They were also asked if they 
were doing anything 'else at the same time, but we do not use these 
"secondary activities" in our analyses.) The survey sample contained 
13,937 diary days. For the purposes of this analysis, the sample was 
restricted to households containing a couple. To exclude retirees, we ex- 
cluded couples in which either spouse was over 55 years of age, although 
we have ascertained in results not shown that our major conclusions are 
the same if they are included. In order to separate the effect of disability 
and low earnings, we excluded couples in which either partner reported 
a disability that impaired employment. In addition, for reasons involving 
the limitations of the income measure detailed below, couples in which 


n The mean weekly housework reported for husbands and wives, respectively, in the 
NSFH is 16.8 and 34.8 (medians are 13 and 30). This compares with means of 12.8 
and 18.1 for husbands and wives in U.S time-diary data (and medians of 7 and 14) 
(Bianchi et al. 2001). | 
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either person reported that he or she had individual income but that the 
main source of that income was unearned (government pension, or in- 
vestments) were excluded (although couples where one partner had no 
income were not excluded). Out of a total of 3,913, this left 2,244 couple 
diary days that were not removed by any of our exclusions and had no 
missing values for either spouse on which to base our analysis. 


Variables 


Table 1 contains the list of variables used in the analyses discussed below, 
with their means and standard deviations. These descriptive statistics are 
shown separately for husbands and wives. 

Dependent variable.—Our major dependent variable is time spent in 
domestic work. More specifically, it includes food and drink preparation 
and meal cleanup; laundry, ironing, and clothes care; tidying, dusting, 
scrubbing, and vacuuming; paying bills and household management; 
lawn, yard, pool, and pet care; and home maintenance and car care. For 
comparability with the major U.S. studies, we excluded child care and 
shopping.” For ease of interpretation, daily hours were converted to hours 
per week. The quality of this measure is very high by international stan- 
dards. Activities were initially coded into a three-digit classification, which 
was then mapped to a 75-activity classification, compatible with inter- 
nationally standardized measures of housework used in time-diary studies 
in affluent nations other than the United States (ABS 1993). Juster (1985) 
and Robinson (1985) have shown that the average number of episodes is 
a good indicator of the quality of diary data. An average of more than 
25 episodes per day indicates higher than usual data quality. The mean 
number of episodes per day in the Australian survey is more than 30 
(ABS 1993). 

Independent variable.—A measure of relative income contributions is 
needed to isolate the effects predicted by exchange-bargaining theories. 
We use a measure proposed by Sorensen and McLanahan (1987) and used 
by Brines (1994). The wife’s annual income is subtracted from the hus- 
band’s, then divided by the total of their two incomes, leading to a scale 
score of 1 where the husband provides all the income, 0 when each con- 
tributes equal shares, and —1 when the wife provides all the couple’s 
income. For simplicity, we have rescaled this into a variable correlated 
perfectly with these two earlier studies but ranging instead from O to 1 


7 While Greenstein’s (2000) analysis of the NSFH includes grocery shopping, we 
thought comparability was maximized by excluding shopping from our Australian 
measure because it includes all types of shopping However, our major conclusions 
remain the same if shopping is included. 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND SDs FOR MAJOR VARIABLES 











Variable Husbands Wives 
Weekly hours of housework . . ............. 11.04 23.28 
(14.07) (15.99) 
Husband's share of income (scaled 0-1) .. .70 .70 
(.27) (.27) 
Husband's share of income! . . . ........... 56 .56 
(.34) (-34) 
Combined weekly income" ... . ............ 883.55 883.55 
(453.02) (453 02) 
Saturday (1 = yes) . ....... e esee .15 .15 
Sunday (1 = yes) ........... oe e enne .15 .15 
Number of children: 
Less than two years old ,..... ... ........ .16 16 
(39) (39) 
Ape. Le ha Pass tay hanes 20 .20 
(.44) (.44) 
Ages 5-9 .............. e Em 35 .35 
(.64) (.64) 
Ages 10214 aca epe GENTIS 37 37 
(.66) (.66) 
Usual weekly hours of paid work ...  ... 46.61 23.82 
(15.9) (18.82) 
University degree (1 = yes) .... . . ....... .18 .12 
Trade qualifications (1 = yes) ....... ...... .30 .04 
Has high school diploma (1 = yes) . ... „11 11 
NB aeu rE A oes 38.46 36.19 
(8.29) (8.32) 
Unemployed (1 = yes). ......... "m .02 .03 
Out of labor force (1 — yes) ........ " .01 .20 
Evenly split self-employment income (1 = 
NOS). oars osonet supper ONTE at Y ; .04 .04 





NOoTE.—N = 2,244 
* The average weekly income of both husband and wife 1s given in Australian dollars. 


and indicating the proportion of income contributed by the husband." 
Following Brines (1994), Gupta (19996), and Greenstein (2000), we enter 
the linear and squared form of the husband's proportion of family income 
to see if the effect of spouses' relative contribution to income was nonlinear 
in a way consistent with gender deviance neutralization. (We also entered 
the cubed form, but it was never significant.) 

ANTUS asked each spouse to report her or his own income from all 
Sources. A separate question asked whether the main source of this income 


" However, this rescaling reverses the sign on the squared term from that predicted 
by Brines (1994). 
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was from wages or salaries, earned income from self-employment, in- 
vestments, private pensions, or government payments. Unfortunately, in 
those cases where individuals had multiple sources, a separate amount 
from each source was not given. We use this report of annual personal 
income but delete from our analysis all individuals who reported the main 
source as coming from anything other than earnings (wages, salaries, or 
self-employment). Thus, only couples in which each reported either no 
income (e.g., a housewife or unemployed person) or earned income as his 
or her main source of individual income were included. Respondents could 
report income as weekly, monthly, or annual, but we have converted it 
to a weekly metric." But respondents reported their total personal income 
from all sources. Thus, our attempt to measure earned income only suc- 
ceeds insofar as we exclude all couples where either has his or her major 
source of income as investment, pension, or a government program; a 
weakness of the measure is that it does include some government or 
investment income for individuals whose main source was earned income. 
Given the limits of the Australian data set, this is as consistent as we can 
make the measure with U.S. studies, which have generally used annual 
earnings of spouses (Brines 1994; Greenstein 2000). 

We used the reports by each spouse of gross income to compute the 
proportion of income contributed by the husband. Men contributed an 
average of 7096 of family income (see table 1 above). In 2996 of the couples, 
the man provided all the income; 4496 were between all male provision 
and equal provision; 1396 reported exactly equal provision of income (this 
suspect figure is discussed below); in 9% women provided more than men 
but men contributed some; and in 596 husbands provided none of the 
income. The reasonable number of cases throughout the range is sufficient 
to inspire some statistical confidence. 

Control variables. —Attempts to isolate effects consistent with exchange 
theory should control for the usual hours of paid (market) work of both 
spouses, although no prior studies have done this. Without such controls, 
any negative effects of a spouse's relative earnings on his or her housework 
may simply be picking up the effects of hours of paid work. Other things 
being equal, those who work more hours in the market will work less in 
the home, consistent with the sociological “time availability” thesis and 
Becker's (1991) efficiency views mentioned above. To test the exchange- 
bargaining view, we would want to know if earning less leads one to do 


'* Respondents were given the option of specifying an exact dollar amount of their 
income or of choosing among income brackets presented on a prompt card. Where 
respondents indicated their income bracket, we have used the midpoint of this bracket. 
Households in which either the husband or wife declined to answer the income question 
were excluded from the sample, as were households with total family income of zero 
or less (indicating business losses). 
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more housework, even if one is working as many hours in the market as 
one's spouse, so each spouse's usual hours of market work is entered into 
our models. We would also want to isolate any special effects there might 
be of men's being temporarily unemployed or out of the labor force (above 
and beyond linear effects of hours of market work), so dummies for these 
statuses are also included. Homemaker status is captured by a dummy 
for the wife's being out of the labor force. 

We control for combined weekly income of the couple to represent 
absolute ability of households to purchase substitutes for household work 
(although we also experiment with removing this from the equation and 
hind it hardly affects our conclusions about effects of relative earnings). 
Because time-diary data are daily data and time use varies by day of the 
week, dummies for Saturday and Sunday were introduced— with week- 
days the reference category. (However, we converted our dependent var- 
iable, time spent in housework, from hours per day to the metric of hours 
per week for ease of interpretation.) Number of children in various age 
ranges is also included. We also include dummies representing educational 
attainment for the spouse whose household work is being predicted. ^Uni- 
versity degree" signifies the completion of a university degree or higher. 
“Trade qualifications" describe the attainment of a vocational certificate, 
diploma, or the successful completion of apprenticeships. We include a 
final dummy variable for completion of secondary education, which in 
Australia entails about 12 years of study. The reference category is those 
who did not complete secondary education, with one caveat. Since in 
Australia trade qualifications can be attained without completing sec- 
ondary school, those who dropped out of secondary school but attained 
trade qualifications were coded according to the latter credential. Age is 
included as a continuous variable. (We experimented with various ways 
of measuring age in results not shown, but differing methods had only 
trivial effects on the coefficients for relative income.) 

We also included a dummy for cases where the two spouses reported 
exactly the same income, and both reported that the main source of this 
income was from self-employment rather than wages or salaries. Inspec- 
tion of the date revealed that in 285 couples (13% of cases), the two spouses 
reported precisely equal incomes. It seemed implausible that so many 
couples had precisely the same earnings. Closer inspection revealed that, 
in a number of these cases, both spouses reported that the main source 
of the income was a business (rather than wages or salaries earned as an 
employee). We believe that these are largely cases of income from self- 
employment where the couple reports it to tax authorities (and also to 
surveys) as equally split because of a feature of the Australian tax code. 
The Australian tax system of progressive brackets is more individually 
than family based compared to the U.S. system. Tax codes allow income 
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from businesses to be split equally between spouses, even if one spouse 
is the only one who actually works in the business. This substantially 
reduces tax liability for some affluent couples. We suspect that a number 
of couples who report their income this way to tax authorities are also 
reporting it this way for the survey. However, treating a wife who does 
not actually work in the business as having equal earnings seems a dis- 
tortion of her exchange or threat-point situation. Thus, to control for any 
distortion caused by these cases, we entered a dummy variable coded “1” 
if both the following conditions were met: their income was equal, and 
both reported that something other than wages or salaries was the main 
source. (Since those with unearned income such as government benefits 
and investments as their main source of income have been eliminated, 
this leaves only those with earned self-employment income in this cate- 
gory.) Some sensitivity analyses also include various measures of health. 


FINDINGS: HOW GENDER AND RELATIVE EARNINGS AFFECT 
HOUSEHOLD WORK IN AUSTRALIA 


Table 2 presents results from OLS regressions predicting unpaid work, 
with separate models for husbands and wives. The dependent variable 
in these models is domestic work in hours per week, including all house- 
work and outdoor yard work (excluding child care and shopping). 


Effects of Spouses’ Relative Earnings 


The discussion focuses on the effects of the variable of most theoretical 
interest, the proportion of family income contributed by the husband. To 
test for nonlinearities we entered this in linear and squared form. In results 
not shown, we entered the cube of this measure as well but, consistent 
with Brines (1994), it did not show significant effects on either men's or 
women's unpaid work. In the exchange-bargaining view, as one's earnings 
relative to the spouse's increase, so does one's ability to bargain for doing 
less housework and getting the spouse to do more. Thus the prediction 
is a negative effect of the husband's provision of income on men's unpaid 
labor time and a positive effect on women's. 

Table 2 shows significant nonlinear effects of the husband's share of 
income on the wife's unpaid work. Given the nonlinearity, we computed 
a plot of predicted hours of unpaid work across the range of the husband's 
share of income, with other variables taken at their mean or at a modal 
category for dummy variables. Figure 1 shows the predicted hours of 
unpaid work per week for women and men across the range of values of 
the husband's share of income. The values were computed from the re- 
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OLS REGRESSION OF AUSTRALIAN HUSBANDS’ AND WIVES’ WEEKLY HOURS OF 
HOUSEWORK ON HUSBAND’S SHARE OF COUPLE’S INCOME AND CONTROLS 











Gender 
Variable Husbands Wives Difference T 
Husband's share of income (scaled 0-1) 3 853 —21 653* 321 
(5 243) (5 969) 
Husband's share of income’ —2 783 21.781* —3 66 
(4 433) (5 041) 
Combined weekly income^ . — 001 — 0004 —.74 
(001) ( 001) 
Saturday (1 — yes) 7.281* 2 438* 3 99 
( 800) (911) 
Sunday (1 — yes) 9 201* 3 456* 4.67 
(812) (925) 
Number of children. 
Less than two years old 297 —1.744 171 
( 786) (.898) 
Ages 2-4 1 384* 1044 33 
(672) (769) 
Ages5-9 un 665 1 99* —1 95 
( 447) (510) 
Ages 10-14. . — — — — ...... 164 A17 — 39 
(425) ( 484) 
Husband's usual weekly hours of paid work — 097* 004 — 40 
(022) (25) 
Wife’s usual weekly hours of paid work 069* — 19* 7 32 
(023) (027) 
Respondent has 
University degree (1 — yes) 127 —1 195 1 86 
(.826) (1 039) 
Trade qualificahons (1 = yes) —,316 —1 499 65 
( 664) (1.689) 
High school diploma (1 = yes) — 1.039 — 466 —41 
( 948) (1014) 
Respondent'sage .  ....... .16* 337* —3 16 
(037) ( 042) 
Husband unemployed (1 = yes) .. ... 5 43* — 1.63 1.78 
(2 611) (2 976) 
Husband out of labor force (1 = yes) .. .... 8.8* —]1 576 173 
(3.955) (4.493) 
Wife out of labor force (1 = yes) — 278 —2 709* 1 63 
( 985) (1120) 
Evenly spht self-employment income (1 — yes) —] 54 6 498* —3.78 
(1.406) (1 599) 
Constant  ..... 4 894 15 842 —287 
(2 533) (2 850) 
E 12 16 





NOTE —N = 2,244 SEs are in parentheses 


* The average weekly income of both husband and wife given in Australian dollars 


* P's. 05 
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Fic 1 —Australian wives’ and husbands’ predicted weekly hours of housework by hus- 
band’s share of couple’s income. The predicted values are computed from husbands’ and 
wives’ models in table 2, setting total couple’s income, age, and hours of paid work to their 
observed means and assuming both spouses were high school graduates (with no trade 
qualifications) and had one child ages 2—4 and one child ages 5—9. Note that these predicted 
values do not set husbands’ paid hours equal to wives’, but set wives’ at their observed 
mean and husbands’ at their observed mean. 


gressions in table 2, assuming that it was not a weekend day; that the 
couple had only one child between two and four years of age and one 
child between five and nine years of age; that both spouses had completed 
secondary education (but did not have trade qualifications or a university 
degree); and that both spouses were employed (and thus in the labor force). 
Other variables (family income and each spouse’s age and usual hours 
of paid work) were set at their mean from table 1. The values assumed 
for variables (other than the proportion of income contributed by the 
husband) affect the level but not the shape of the relationship depicted 
in figure 1, since the regression included no interactions with husband’s 
share of income. Figure 1 shows that men’s hours of unpaid work are 
virtually unaffected by relative contributions to income but that women’s 
unpaid hours of work are minimized when spouses contribute approxi- 
mately equal income. Even holding constant hours of market work of 
both spouses, women’s housework increases about six hours per week 
over the range that goes from women’s contributing equal income to their 
complete dependence on the man’s money. This movement (on the right 
half of fig. 1) is consistent with bargaining theory. 

However, figure 1 also shows where gender trumps money-based bar- 
gaining. Between the point where women contribute about half the income 
and the point where they provide all of it, money is not parlayed into 
reduced household work for women. On the contrary, in this range, as 
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women provide more of the income, their hours of unpaid work go up 
by five to six hours per week. Here (in the left half of the graph in fig. 
1), the negative slope expressing the relation between the husband's share 
of income and the wife's unpaid work is the opposite of what would be 
predicted by exchange-bargaining theory. As things move to greater male 
economic dependency where men are not enacting masculinity through 
providing money, women pick up more of the housework—as if to neu- 
tralize the man's deviance. This effect is not coming entirely from un- 
employed men or those not in the labor force, as the effect exists while 
controlling for both these statuses of husbands. However, we should re- 
member that only 1496 of couples were in the range where women pro- 
vided more than half the income. 

We undertook a number of sensitivity tests to be confident of our con- 
clusion that the relationship between the proportion of income husbands 
contribute and wives’ housework is curvilinear and centered on approx- 
imately equal contributions. The results of these analyses are not shown 
but are available upon request from the first author. We created dummies 
for relative income and found a shape similar to figure 1. As an alternative 
we generated a median spline trace of the relationship. To hold other 
variables constant, we residualized both relative income contribution and 
women's hours of household work (residuals from all other independent 
variables in our models). We then plotted the median (residualized) hours 
of women's housework for each small increment of husband's share of 
income. The shape was similar to figure 1. We also reestimated the model 
in table 2 separately for the major subcomponents of housework— 
cooking, laundry, and cleaning. For men, contribution to income never 
had a significant effect, as with all unpaid work. But for women, we got 
the same basic shape shown in figure 1 for cooking, laundry, and cleaning. 
We were also interested in whether the shape of the predicted values in 
figure 1 was being driven largely by outliers, as Gupta’s (19995) replication 
of Brines shows to be true of her 1994 analysis. We reran the wives’ 
models from table 2 but eliminated the 3%, and then the 5%, of the 
sample in which the men contributed the lowest proportion of family 
income. We continued to get a shape like that in figure 1. Nor is the shape 
of the relative earnings effect changed by controlling for a number of 
measures of health in the data. Our independent variable was based on 
annual income for those for whom most of it came from earnings, not a 
wage. One’s annual income is a function of the hourly wage as well as 
of how many hours one worked in the year. Economists generally test 
bargaining theories with wage rates (or predicted wage rates); here we 
followed the sociologists’ convention of using annual earnings. However, 
we tried estimating a wage rate for each spouse by assuming that currently 
employed individuals were employed all year, converting annual to weekly 
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earnings, and dividing this by usual weekly hours of market work. We 
made a measure parallel to our measure of relative income, computing 
his proportion of her wage plus his wage. Running our basic model (with- 
out the controls for unemployment or labor force status, which are con- 
stant among the currently employed) shows a shape similar to that in 
figure 1 but in which the left-hand part (interpreted as gender deviance 
neutralization) is less dramatic. Thus, the shape in figure 1 is quite robust 
to procedure. 

What about effects on men's housework? Table 2 shows that the pro- 
portion men contribute to the couple's earnings has no significant effect 
on their unpaid work time. (In results not shown, we removed the squared 
term and tested the linear effect of relative earnings, and it was also not 
significant.) Men's household work time is unresponsive to changes in 
which spouse is providing how much income. This is contrary to the 
prediction of bargaining theory. When we put this together with the find- 
ings for women, we see that, from male providership to approximately 
equal incomes, women can use bargaining to reduce their own housework 
but not to increase men's. It also suggests there is less resistance to 
women's becoming less “feminine” than there is to men’s enacting a tra- 
ditionally female activity such as housework: women either do not try or 
cannot successfully bargain to get men to do more housework. This is 
one way gender constrains bargaining. In these Australian data, we did 
not find the curvilinear effect of income contributions on men's housework 
found in American data by Brines (1994) and Greenstein (2000). 


Effects of Gender through Factors Other than Income Contribution 


Let us back up and examine the total difference between Australian hus- 
bands’ and wives’ housework and use predicted values from means (table 
1) and regression results to consider various mechanisms through which 
this difference occurs. Men average 11 and women 23 hours of housework 
(exclusive of child care) per week (table 1), for a difference of 12 hours 
per week. What difference would a movement in hours of paid work 
between the completely traditional division of labor and both having full- 
time employment make? Calculations from the regression results show 
that, holding other things constant, a woman's weekly housework hours 
are reduced 7.6 hours and a man's increased 2.7 as a couple moves from 
the wife's not being employed with a husband working for pay 40 hours 
per week to a situation where both work for pay 40 hours weekly." (Actual 


5 We have held relative contribution to income at its observed mean for this calculation 
Of course, a change in hours at the same wage rate would increase women's contri- 
bution to income, so the total effect of hours is probably understated here 
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hours of paid work per week are 24 for women and 47 for men; see table 
1.) Recall that the effects of contributions to income were curvilinear. The 
approximate magnitude of the bargaining effect was that moving from 
the man's providing all the money to the woman's providing an equal 
share decreased women's housework by about 6 hours per week, while 
the gender display effect was that moving from equal income contribution 
to the woman's providing all the income added about 5 to 6 hours per 
week to women's housework (fig. 1). (As noted above, in the average 
couple, the husband provides 7096 of the income.) Finally, what about 
effects of gender that do not flow through spousal differences in paid work 
or income provision? We could think of these as ascription by gender per 
se. How do these effects compare in magnitude to the effects of various 
hypothetical movements in hours and income provision considered above? 
To answer this question, we used the regression results in table 2 to 
generate predicted amounts of women's and men's unpaid work time for 
various values of independent variables. Our choice of values of the in- 
dependent variables reflect the hypothetical scenario that men and women 
have equal earnings (so husband's share of income is scored .5 and its 
square is .25) and each spouse works 40 hours per week in paid work. 
(Of course, it is important to recognize that we are predicting in extremes 
of the existing range for this data, and that this equality in market work 
and pay is even more rare in Australia than in the United States.) We 
have set education to completion of secondary school (with no trade qual- 
ifications or university degree), since this is the modal value for men and 
women. Dummies for being unemployed or not being in the labor force 
were set to zero. Age was set at its mean for each sex. Total household 
earnings was set to its mean. We make predictions for a couple with one 
child under two years old. The predicted score for men and women will 
differ as a function of a combination of differences between the intercepts 
and slopes from the male and female regressions.'? The result of this 
exercise is that, when market hours and earnings are equal and the couple 
has one child less than two years of age, the prediction is 10 hours of 
household work for men and 13 for women, a sex difference of three 


' As Jones and Kelley’s (1984) work on decomposition has shown, the distinction 
between the portion of a gap between groups explained by intercepts and slopes is not 
meaningful, since how much is allocated to intercepts versus slopes changes if we 
change the zero point on an independent variable, including if we change the reference 
category for a dummy variable. Thus, it is most appropriate to combine these two 
effects to see the effects of sex that operate through something other than group 
differences on independent variables 
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hours." This gender ascription is certainly nontrivial, although smaller 
than the maximum magnitude of the effects of paid hours and relative 
income discussed above. Of course, couples’ assignment of responsibility 
for hours of paid work is itself probably based on some combination of 
gender ascription and differential potential wage rates (not analyzed here). 


DISCUSSION: GENDER AND BARGAINING IN AUSTRALIA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Before reaching theoretical conclusions, we stop to consider how our find- 
ings corroborate or differ from those found in research on the U.S. data. 
In the Australian data, relative earnings had no significant linear or cur- 
vilinear effect on men’s hours of housework. In contrast, Brines (1994) 
and Greenstein (2000) found a curvilinear relationship for men in the 
United States. As men’s earnings relative to their wives decrease from 
providing all the money to providing half, men increase their housework 
(consistent with exchange predictions); but at equality the curve inflects, 
and with the movement from equality to women providing all the money, 
men decrease housework (consistent with gender deviance neutralization 
predictions). For women, Brines and Greenstein found a linear relation- 
ship in U.S. data between spouses’ relative earnings and women’s house- 
work, consistent with exchange theory: as the woman earns more relative 
to her husband, her housework decreases, even net of total household 
income and her employment status. The Australian data also found this 
decrease of her housework as men’s proportion of earnings decreased but 
only up to the point of equality. Again, the curve inflects at about equality; 
with the movement from equality to women providing all the money, 
Australian women increase the amount of housework they do, contrary 
to exchange-theory predictions. 

The initial question we faced was whether the differences are true cross- 
national differences or whether they result from differences in the mea- 
surement of variables or in the regression specification. To try to get to 
the bottom of this, we undertook an analysis of the U.S. NSFH data used 
by Greenstein. The results are shown in the appendix table Al and figure 
A1. We redid Greenstein’s analysis but with model specifications as close 
to our table 2 as permitted by the data. In results not shown, we also 
reran the Australian regressions using procedures as close as possible to 
those used by Greenstein and Brines in their analyses of the U.S. data. 


U If there are no children, there is actually a larger predicted gender gap of five hours 
However, recall that we excluded child care time from the dependent variable. If the 
regressions in table 2 are run including child care in the dependent variable, then these 
fitted value calculations show & larger gender gap with than without children. 
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Our conclusion is that there is a real national difference that centers 
on the nonlinearity in the effect of relative earnings on women's house- 
work that is present in the Australian but not the U.S. data. No manip- 
ulation of the Australian data to make things more similar to Brines's or 
Greenstein's specifications makes the Australian female curvilinearity go 
away (results not shown). Appendix table Al shows that NSFH regres- 
sions, as similar to table 2 on the Australian data as the data allowed, 
do not find this nonlinearity for women. In the United States, women do 
less housework as they earn more, reducing it by as much as 5 hours per 
week as the husband's proportion of joint earnings goes from O to 1 (see 
app. table Al and fig. A1). In Australia this is true for the 86% of couples 
in which his income is higher than hers, too, and the magnitude is similar. 
But the important national difference is that Australian women respond 
to earning more than their husbands by increasing their housework, as 
if to make up for the gender deviance of female breadwinning and their 
husbands! dependence on this. While only 1496 of couples are in the 
section of the distribution where men contribute less than half the income, 
the effect is not merely in the extreme tail; we cannot make it go away 
by deleting the 296—396 of the cases where men earn nothing, or the 296 
or 396 of cases where men's relative earnings are lowest. These analyses 
make it clear that the'Australia-U.S. differences for women are not caused 
by specification differences between our study and Brines's or Green- 
stein's. We believe they are real national differences. 

There are also differences between Australian and U.S. men, although 
these are less dramatic. No manipulation of the Australian data to make 
procedures more similar to the U.S. analysis produces the curvilinearity 
for Australian men that Brines (PSID) and Greenstein (NSFH) found for 
the United States (results not shown). Australian men's participation in 
housework is impervious to their wives’ earnings. While our analysis of 
the NSFH data replicates Greenstein's finding of a nonlinear effect of 
relative contribution to income on men's housework (see app. table A1 
and fig. Al), we find|this nonlinearity to be very “fragile,” disappearing 
if we delete just the 296—396 of cases where men contribute absolutely no 
earnings (results not shown). Recall that Gupta (19995) shows that the 
same thing is true of Brines's (1994) PSID analysis. Thus, we conclude 
that the U.S. phenomenon of men's responding to economic dependence 
on women by decreasing housework is real but that it comes only from 
the extreme tail of the men's earnings distribution. Moreover, the curves 
are very shallow for U.S. men. Maximal movements of relative earnings 
do not increase or decrease American men's housework more than 2.5 
hours per week. (This can be seen in the men's curve in app. fig. Al. 
Similar calculations not shown from Brines [1994] and Greenstein [2000] 
show the shallowness of the slopes for men.) Thus, the U.S. situation is 
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really not so different from the Australian one in which there are no linear 
or curvilinear effects of relative earnings on men's housework. In either 
country, men's housework is much more impervious to relative earnings 
than women’s is. 

We cannot absolutely rule out the possibility that the differences are 
caused by the use of (superior) time-diary measures of housework in Aus- 
tralia versus simple questions on hours per week in the two U.S. studies. 
Unfortunately, as mentioned above, the only U.S. data sets with time- 
diary information for a recent sample do not have data on earnings, so 
those data cannot resolve the issue. However, while it is possible that it 
is the way housework is measured that causes the difference, it seems 
unlikely. One could imagine that simple questions about hours per week 
could produce a “compensatory” underreport of housework for men who 
are already gender deviant by virtue of low relative earnings. But it is 
less plausible that time diaries would produce a “compensatory” over- 
reporting of housework by women in these “deviant” couples if the house- 
work isn't really being done, particularly since social-desirability bias is 
probably greater with simple questions than with time diaries. Thus, while 
the U.S. men's curvilinearity could result from greater underreporting of 
housework by men in a “deviant” situation, we doubt overreporting by 
women in “deviant” couples can explain the female curvilinearity in Aus- 
tralia. It is less important to resolve whether the U.S. men’s curvilinearity 
results from underreporting, since the effect is small anyhow and applies 
largely to outliers on the spectrum of relative earnings; neither of these 
limits is true for the Australian women. Therefore, the national difference 
we would emphasize—because of its large size, its applicability beyond 
the tail of the distribution, and the unlikelihood that it is simply an artifact 
of the research methods—is the curvilinearity in the response of women’s 
housework to relative earnings in Australia. 

What explains the fact that American women reduce their own house- 
work across the whole range of relative earnings while Australian women 
do so only to the point of equality but do more housework as their relative 
contribution to income rises above 50%, as if to compensate for the gender 
deviance of earning more than their husbands? We can only speculate on 
the basis of our knowledge of macrosociological differences between the 
two societies. There are many institutional differences that make women’s 
primary breadwinning more deviant in Australia than in the United 
States. Most Australian women with children work part-time (ABS 2000), 
whereas many American mothers work full-time hours even when their 
children are preschoolers (Casper and Bianchi 2002, p. 290). For example, 
in our Australian data, of all women with children in the household, only 
20% were employed full-time (at least 35 hours per week), 39% were 
employed part-time, and 40% were not employed. By contrast, in the U.S. 
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NSFH data, 4096 of mothers with children in the household were em- 
ployed full-time (fully twice as many as in Australia), 2596 were employed 
part-time, and 3596 were not employed. In Australia, the idea of a male 
breadwinner and a "family wage" for men was actually enshrined in law 
during decades of governmental wage setting, while for this same period 
it was assumed that women should be paid less because they had no 
dependents and were not family breadwinners (O'Connor, Orloff, and 
Shaver 1999; Ryan and Conlon 1975). It is then, we suspect, more deviant 
for women to be employed full-time and earn more than their husbands 
in the Australian case than in the U.S. case, and so this spawns more 
gender deviance neutralization in Australia. Moreover, because men do 
so little housework, it is hard for them to reduce it further to neutralize 
gender deviance. 

What theoretical conclusions do we draw, looking across the evidence 
on the United States and Australia? First, we think there is substantial 
evidence consistent with exchange-bargaining theories in both societies. 
At least within the range where women's earnings don't exceed men's, 
women decrease their housework when they increase their earnings. This 
is not merely a matter of reducing housework hours in response to in- 
creased household income or their own increased hours of paid work, 
since the effects are estimated net of total household income and market 
hours, suggesting that women's bargaining power is affected by earnings. 
The theoretical conclusion is that efforts to reduce the sex gap in pay and 
move women toward equality of earnings with men are likely to reduce 
gender inequality in household work and thus time left for leisure. Money 
talks in marriage. 

However, gender also has effects through mechanisms other than its 
effect on earnings. First, who provides how much of the income has no 
effect on men's unpaid work hours in Australia and very limited effects 
in the United States. Thus, while women can and do use income-based 
bargaining power to reduce their own housework, they either cannot or 
don't try to use it to increase their husbands’ housework. They replace 
their time with purchased services, or housework simply goes undone. 
Second, calculating predicted hours of men's and women's housework 
from the regressions suggests that, even when men and women both work 
full-time and provide equal income, there is ascription by sex that leads 
women to do more housework than men.” Finally, gender trumps money 
when women provide more income than their husbands. In this zone 
where men are earning less than their wives, Australian couples respond 
by having the wife do substantially more housework, and in U.S. couples, 


? Although not shown, fitted values from the U.S regression in the appendix show 
similar gender ascription 
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at least at the extremes of the distribution, men reduce their housework 
slightly. It is as if Australian wives and American men are trying to 
neutralize the deviance of the husband's economic dependence. The re- 
sponse by the Australian wives is larger, perhaps because women's em- 
ployment is still more secondary in Australia and hence the deviance to 
be neutralized more striking. In this range gender expectations are pow- 
erful enough that women's money has an effect opposite that predicted 
by bargaining theory. Overall, we see roles for both gendered processes 
and gender-neutral processes of money-based bargaining. Sometimes 
money talks in spousal arrangements. But gender trumps money in the 
baseline amount of housework women do and also when traditional house- 
work behavior seems needed to compensate for “gender deviance” in eco- 
nomic provision. 


APPENDIX 
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Fic. Al —U.S. wives’ and husbands! predicted hours of housework by husband's pro- 
portion of couple earnings, NSFH1 data The predicted values are computed from models 
M1 for men and M2 for women (since the squared term was not significant) in appendix 
table A1. Total family income, age, and hours of paid work for husbands and wives were 
set to their observed means, and we assumed both spouses were high school graduates and 
had one child age 2-4 and one child age 5-9 Note that these predicted values do not set 
husbands’ paid hours equal to wives, but rather set wives’ at their observed mean and 
husbands! at their observed mean. 
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OLS REGRESSIONS OF HUSBANDS’ AND WIVES’ WEEKLY Hours OF HOUSEWORK ON 
HUSBAND’S SHARE OF INCOME AND CONTROLS, US NSFH Data 











GENDER Dir- 
HUSBANDS WIVES FERENCE T 
VARIABLE M1 M2 M1 M2 MI M2 
Husband's share of in- |! 
come (scaled 0-1) .... | 7.088 ^ —2.729*  —2.647 5384*** 7.38 —4.83 
| (5.462) (1.528) (7.31) (2 056) 
Husband's share of in- 
COME? eusann voveues —8.176* 6 694 — 9.09 
(4.368) (5.847) 
Logged couples' annual 
income (US$) ....... E =125 — 09 —1.149*** —]]77*** 1 99 2.08 
| (324) (.323) ( 436) (.435) 
Number of children: 
Less than two years 
nire eS 2.205 *** 2200" 4707*** 4.712*** —1.69 —1.69 
(723) (.723) (.97) ( 97) 
Ages 2-4 ...... .. .... 1.977*** 1.9]*** 4.9] *** 4965*** —3.12 —3.26 
(.576) (.575) (.771) (77) 
Ages 5-9 . . ....... 1.22*** . 1154** . 4,565*** — 462***  —459 —474 
| (471) (.47) (.629) ( 627) 
Ages 10-14 ..... . ... | .388 -366 2.761*** 2779*** —287 —2.92 
(.506) ( 506) (.679) (.679) 
Husband's usual 
weekly hours of paid 
work 4 12 aiiis —.089***» . — 0gg**x .126*** 126*** —257 ~—2.57 
. (030) ( 03) (.041) (.041) 
Wife's usual weekly i 
hours of paid : 
WOPK e secoixtan ye .043 .051* —.189***  — 196*** 412 4.41 
(.028) (027) (.037) (.036) 
Respondent has: 
University degree (1 = 
NOR) Lisspcesr A TET —2.216* —2.156* —9.866*** —9912*** 2.70 2.78 
(1.153) (1 153) (1.643) (1.643) 
Some college (1 = | 
yes) . ...... eese -331 .388 —6.066*** —6.101"** 3.38 3.45 
(1.169) (1.169) (1.612) (1.612) 
High school diploma 
(1 = yes). ......... —.274 —.249 —2 528* —2.53* 1.06 1.08 
(1.126) (1.126) (1.532) (1.532) 
Respondent's age . ..... ,—.081* —.085** 112* .115**  Á —1.68 —1.72 
, (.041) ( 041) (.057) (.057) 
Husband unemployed | 
(1 = yes) ............ ' 2.585 ' 2.088 8.641*** 9.054*** 50 -—11l 
(2.479) (2.466) (3 316) (3.297) 
Husband out of labor 
force (1 = yes) .. ...  —.003 —.463 —1.581 —1.19 34  —.20 
(2.729) (2 719) (3.65) (3 634) 
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TABLE A1 (Continued) 











GENDER DIF- 
HUSBANDS WIVES FERENCE T 
VARIABLE M1 M2 MI M2 M1 M2 
Wife out of labor force 
(1 = yes) i5. venus —.787 — 1.094 —.718 —.467 —-40  —.84 
(1.111) (1.1) (1 488) (1.472) 
Constant... ....... . 23.012*** .25045***  40238*** 38.564*** 16.71 18.74 
(3.847) (3.693) (5.09) (4.876) 
R Loc E Shed. we viaa .05 .05 2 B 





NOTE —N — 2,128 SEs are in parentheses Sample is restricted to married couples with complete 
information on variables and where neither is age 55 or older and neither reports a disability that limits 
paid employment T 1s the ¢-statistic testing whether slope for husbands 1s different from that for wives 

* PS.10 

** P505 

wee P< O01 
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Playing God? Human Genetic Engineering and the Rationalization of 
Public Bioethical Debate. By John H. Evans. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2002. Pp. viii 304. $54.00 (cloth); $20.00 (paper). 


Paul Root Wolpe 
University of Pennsylvania 


Bioethics, once an obscure field, is in the process of professionalization. 
Today, virtually every major university has a bioethics program, and 
bioethicists testify in front of Congress and are ubiquitous in the media. 
In perhaps the final confirmation of bioethics’ coming of age, recent books 
have attacked bioethics as being too liberal, too powerful, or, in the case 
of John Evans’s excellent if imperfect new book, too shallow. 

Playing God? is a sophisticated examination of the history of American 
debate over human genetic engineering (HGE). Evans analyzes patterns 
of citations in the literature on HGE from 1959 to 1974, elucidating the 
alliances and claims making of the scientists and theologians who were 
involved in the debate. Evans’s goal is to explain why, in his view, the 
early debates over ultimate values have devolved into the “eviscerated” 
debates of our own time. 

Evans employs the Weberian distinction between arguments of sub- 
stantive rationality (pursuit of ultimate ends) and formal rationality (pur- 
suing proximate ends), and Habermas’s claim that the “life world” has 
been subsumed by the latter. Evans, however, rejects the “deep assump- 
tions” of Western intellectual thought that formal rationality will inexo- 
rably replace substantive rationality, and he argues instead that formal 
rationality is not a historical inevitability but a culturally constructed 
product of particular actors pursuing particular interests. 

Early HGE debates involved competition between genetic scientists 
and theologians for rhetorical primacy. Scientists, whose rhetoric encom- 
passed not just a technology for improving human beings, but a set of 
claims as to what were the desired ends of that improvement, ran smack 
into the jurisdiction of theologians. The theologians, on the other hand, 
were whipping up public concern over HGE, which threatened the sci- 
entists’ jurisdiction as legislators considered laws limiting some types of 
genetic research. 

Scientists responded by “thinning out” their claims, suggesting that their 
only goal was therapy—the relief of human suffering—rather than a vision 
of overall human improvement. They strongly lobbied against govern- 
mental regulation, which might bind them in ways that they feared would 
erode both their scientific pursuits and their authority, and they managed 
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to channel debate into a series of governmental advisory commissions, 
which, by their nature, tend both to have limited power and to frame 
debates in formally rational terms. There were two consequences of this 
jurisdictional dispute, argues Evans. First, the power of bioethicists began 
to rise as they populated the advisory commissions and, in Evans's view, 
became handmaidens to the goals of the scientists. Second, "thick" debate 
over the desirability of HGE disappeared from public discourse. 

As well-argued and powerful as Evans's presentation is, he falters when 
he traces the rise of bioethics and formal rationality to the creation of 
advisory commissions. He argues, for example, that “through the influence 
of the first government advisory commission, [bioethics'] form of argu- 
mentation [formal rationality] was written into public law as the proper 
method of making ethical decisions about research involving human sub- 
jects” (p. 73). Perhaps Evans is correct, but the advisory commissions’ 
language seems little different from that of the Nuremberg Code or the 
Declaration of Helsinki. In addition, almost all these documents (including 
the commissions’) take great pains to express substantively rational points 
about the goal of protecting humans and human dignity, the ends of 
science as a human pursuit, and so on. 

In order to portray bioethicists as sharing a rhetorical strategy, Evans 
engages in a rhetorical flourish of his own. In his parsing of authors into 
categories (scientists, theologians, bioethicists, etc.) Evans defines anyone 
who does not argue formal rationality as not a bioethicist. This strategy 
surely would appear strange to bioethicists themselves. Are Paul Ramsey 
and Joseph Fletcher not bioethicists? Almost all bioethicists regard them 
as founders of the field. Leon Kass is not a bioethicist? President Bush 
might be surprised, as he named Kass the chair of his Bioethics Advisory 
Commission. George Annas is not a bioethicist? Boston University might 
be surprised, as they named him the Edward R. Utley Professor of Health 
Law, Bioethics, and Human Rights. 

In addition, the bioethics community, in a host of journal articles, books, 
and conferences, argues issues of substantive rationality virtually end- 
lessly. In public talks, on radio and television, and in op-ed pieces, bio- 
ethicists publicly discuss the most fundamental issues of human strivings 
and ultimate goals. So why does it seem that the debate is so shallow in 
the public forum? 

The reason may not be the one that Evans suggests, that it is a strategy 
to gain power and to ally bioethicists with scientists. It may be that, in 
fact, it is not the place of public commissions in a liberal, democratic 
society to argue substantive rationality. Our society is designed to have 
its discussion of ultimate ends as part of civil society—in its newspapers, 
from its pulpits, and around watercoolers. Presidential commissions and 
the resulting legislative recommendations such commissions make are 
probably better off staying away from discussions of ultimate ends. 

Of course, these objections are not intended to detract from this well- 
written, well-researched, and valuable book. Evans's book is, in fact, a 
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model of sociological analysis of bioethics’ emergence as a professional 
pursuit. As the power of biotechnology increasingly promises to change 
our lives and challenges us to define our values, sociological examination 
of the process of bioethical decision making in the United States will only 
become more important. Evans's book stands as a signal effort in that 
endeavor. 


The Social Construction of the Ocean. By Philip E. Steinberg. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001. Pp. 270. $60.00 (cloth); $22.00 (paper). 


Michael M. Bell 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The hottest debate in the environmental social sciences continues to be 
between the “realists” and the “constructionists.” The realists argue that 
the material and social organizational constraints of the environment have 
long been ignored by society and by the social sciences, and the construc- 
tionists argue that what needs to be studied is the social origin of the very 
ideas of environmentalism and antienvironmentalism. As the noted Marx- 
ist (and realist) environmental sociologist Peter Dickens (Reconstructing 
Nature [Routledge, 1996]) observed a few years ago, “insofar as academia 
is capable of having a stand-up row, it is over this issue” (p. 72). At heart, 
this is a political debate. Realists worry that constructionists are under- 
mining the environmental movement by relativizing its ideas, and con- 
structionists worry that realists are uncritically embracing a popular ide- 
ology and abdicating their academic responsibility. This little bit of 
academic global warming continues apace, with many articles devoted to 
the topic in professional journals in the last few years. 

Thus, I must confess that it was with some weariness and wariness 
that I picked up Philip Steinberg’s book, The Social Construction of the 
Ocean. Many in environmental sociology, including me, have been trying 
to move the field beyond this unnecessarily dichotomous and polarizing 
debate. And here was a title that appeared to purport to being another 
one-sided take, in this instance from the side of constructionism. We al- 
ready have enough books whose titles start with the words "the social 
construction of. . ." (My library lists 45 such books, including several on 
explicitly environmental themes). It all seemed so very “nineties.” 

But I was pleasantly surprised by what I found in the pages of this 
“the social construction of. . .” title. While Steinberg, a geographer, does 
not directly position his book within the mainly sociological realist- 
constructionist debate, it is clear that one of his principal goals is to 
transcend the materialist-idealist dichotomy at work in this “row,” offering 
a political economy perspective on what he terms “ocean-space.” Steinberg 
bases his political economy on three main foundations: world-systems 
theory, articulation theory, and Castells's spatial dialectics, but with his 
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own distinctive twist. He calls his approach “territorial political economy,” 
and it has three interactive elements: nature, material organization of 
society, and the social construction of space. The latter he further sub- 
divides into uses, regulations, and representations. Differently stated, what 
he argues is that the way we use, regulate, and envision the ocean depends 
upon the dominant system of material production that we build out of 
nature, and vice versa. Steinberg then applies this argument to a global 
history of the oceans, first in nonmodern societies, and then in various 
periods of capitalism, from merchant capitalism, industrial capitalism, 
and then to postmodern capitalism. 

Still, although Steinberg tries to develop a dialectic approach, one side 
in the debate is still privileged. That side is the material—not the ideal, 
as one might assume from the usual association of the term construc- 
tionism with discourse and representations. But rather than materialism 
as environmental realists usually mean it—that is, as resource con- 
straints—Steinberg's main materialism is that of economic structure. In 
that sense, his is fundamentally a realist account, despite the construc- 
tivism implied by his title. Indeed, if one inspects the "construction" cat- 
egory in his three-part dialectic theory, a fair bit of the material creeps 
in here, too; two of his three subelements of construction, as I noted, are 
uses (as in transportation or fishing) and regulations (as in the structuring 
power of the state). 

I do not necessarily fault Steinberg for lacing his constructionism with 
a heavy dose of materialism. In fact, the way out of the realist-construc- 
tionism conundrum is to recognize that understanding the origin of our 
categories requires contextualizing them in material experience, just as 
understanding our material experience requires categories to begin with. 
It is a dialogue, or in the language Steinberg favors, a dialectic. Thus one 
could wish in this book that its materialism had an equally heavy dose 
of constructionism, but the direction of the book's momentum is such 
that many of its central categories are left unexamined, as evident realisms. 

For example, Steinberg does not inspect the very category "ocean." 
Although he may give us & solid history of Grotius's law of the sea, to 
cite one instance, he does not examine how we come to know the boundary 
to which this fundamental source of contemporary marine law applies. 
Nor does Steinberg ever offer a definition and defense of one of his main 
conceptual categories, that of “ocean-space,” letting it harden, quite un- 
intentionally I am convinced, into a political materialism. 

But any greater dialogical or dialectical balance is not Steinberg's pro- 
ject. Taking the book on its own terms, it succeeds admirably in tracing 
the waves of economic politics, and their often contradictory interactions, 
across the surface of the deep. 
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Birth Quake: The Baby Boom and lis Aftershocks. By 
Diane J. Macunovich. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002. Pp. 
xilit+314. $37.50. 


Reynolds Farley 


University of Michigan 


Almost four decades ago, Richard Easterlin presented innovative hy- 
potheses about how changes in the relative size of birth cohorts were 
linked to wages and thereby strongly influenced large-scale demographic 
and economic trends. Young adults, he contended, learned their con- 
sumption aspirations from their parents. When small cohorts such as those 
born in the 1920s and 1930s entered the labor market about 20 years 
later, the demand for their labor was substantial so their wages were 
relatively high, sometimes as high as those of their parents. Their generous 
earnings enabled them to marry at young ages, buy homes, and provide 
for numerous children. Hence, we had a baby boom for a decade and a 
half following World: War II. But when large birth cohorts entered the 
labor market, many men competed for the same jobs, so relative wages 
fell, marriages were delayed while women stayed in school and then en- 
tered the labor market, and childbearing was postponed or curtailed. 
Thus, a baby bust came after the baby boom. 

Easterlin’s hypotheses generated many studies and much interest for 
a span but then its prominence waned. Diane Macunovich competently 
directs our attention to reconsidering the importance of relative cohort 
size for explaining the large-scale changes in demographic rates and eco- 
nomic processes of the latter half of the last century. More important, she 
goes beyond the early Easterlin hypotheses to describe the ways in which 
cohort size and economic changes interact with each other. For example, 
when large birth cohorts enter the labor market, their wages may be rather 
low but the large size of the cohort creates a great demand for the products 
young people consume, such as cars, homes, and appliances. 

The central concepts in her explanatory modes are relative cohort size, 
which is operationalized as the size of a birth cohort relative to the size 
of the parental cohort; male relative earnings, which are defined as the 
earnings of men in their twenties relative to the earnings of their fathers 
when the young men were teenagers; and the timing of a birth cohort’s 
entry into the labor force (the leading cohorts in the baby boom faced a 
very different array of opportunities when they sought jobs than did the 
final cohorts of the baby boom). 

Using these variables and modifications of them, she seeks to explain 
post-World War II trends—as well as some earlier trends—in the un- 
employment rate, the returns to investments in education, the inequality 
of wages, women's labor force participation rate, the rate at which women 
marry and divorce, savings rates, economic recessions and booms, and 
year-to-year changes in the Dow Jones Industrial Average. You might 
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think that the impact of macroeconomic shifts—the adoption of new tech- 
nologies, federal fiscal policies, war, and international trade—would have 
much more impact upon Macunovich's dependent variables than would 
those shifts in the age structure that result from changes in the birth rate. 
Her argument does not deny the importance of these many other factors, 
but she argues that there are clear and large net effects of cohort size 
when linked to relative earnings. The more technical papers developing 
her models were published, for the most part, in economics journals. 

Her work moves beyond Easterlin’s in several ways. Of course, she 
has many more years of data to consider. She also has access to improved 
microdata sets from the Census Bureau, so she can precisely disaggregate 
by race, gender, and region. Her models also focus upon a wider array 
of dependent variables, and, in every case, she presents strong evidence 
for the effects of cohort size. 

Although describing the pervasive shifts in the employment and oc- 
cupation of women after the Civil Rights decade, she argues persuasively 
that most adults wish to get married and do get married and that age- 
specific marriage rates are highly sensitive to the earnings of men in 
comparison to those of women. While the argument for focusing on male 
wages is well presented, two other important topics receive less attention. 
The Easterlin hypothesis presumes that young adults have consumption 
expectations that rival the actual consumption patterns of their parents 
when the children were in high school and that young adults make de- 
cisions about their lives on the basis of the actual earnings of men when 
those men are in their mid-twenties. This book presents little information 
about how consumption expectations are determined, how they change 
over time, or whether young men in their twenties believe that their own 
earnings will go up as they grow older. 

This book includes some discussion of international trade and immi- 
gration, but the economic and demographic effects of immigration are 
not as well developed as other topics. In recent decades the fertility of 
the native-born population has declined, apparently to near replacement 
levels, so immigration has played a major role in the growth of the young 
adult population. Among Americans aged 15 to 24 in 2001, 1296 were 
born abroad and another 1196 were second-generation immigrants. Rel- 
ative cohort size is now determined not only by the fertility of the native- 
born, but by a policy that permits several hundred thousand young work- 
ers to enter the nation every year. Diane Macunovich, in this well-written, 
succinct, and convincing book, has reminded demographers and econo- 
mists that they are probably omitting a powerful explanatory variable if 
they omit consideration of the direct and indirect effects of cohort size. 
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Perfectly Japanese: Making Families in an Era of Upheaval. By 
Merry Isaacs White. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 2002. Pp. x+255. $49.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Keiko Hirao 
Sophia University 


It was the summer of 1990 when the Japanese Ministry of Health and 
Welfare announced that the total fertility recorded during the previous 
year was 1.57, the lowest in history. This so-called “1.57 shock” quickly 
attracted the attention of the whole nation, including the policy makers. 
Such a shrinking birthrate would mean a demise of the much-prized 
“Japanese family welfare system,” in which the family, through the norms 
of reciprocal obligations between generations, was relied upon to care for 
the elderly, the sick, and the disabled. If the Japanese failed to procreate 
in adequate numbers, the social security and pension system would be 
doomed to fail. For the system was based on the magic of infinity, in 
which successive generations were assumed to support the preceding ones 
in return for the earlier benefits they received themselves. 

Twelve years after the initial shock, the figure 1.57 already seems to 
be too optimistic. Now the fertility rate has gone down to as low as 1.3. 
It is not only the birth strike and the delayed marriages that make the 
officials scratch their heads; the prolonged recession, rising unemployment 
rates, together with other social pathologies—such as increased reports 
of child abuse and divorce rates—lengthen the shadows of political, social, 
and economic uncertainty. Are Japanese families, the bedrock of the na- 
tion’s continuity, in crisis? Merry Isaacs White’s Perfectly Japanese: Mak- 
ing Families in an Era of Upheaval flips the story upside-down and inside- 
out. She starts with the very realities of family lives and shows how so 
many “ordinary” Japanese families cannot now live up to and have not 
lived up to the officially prescribed ideals of family life. 

With lively family anecdotes, White argues that Japanese families have 
been more diverse and flexible than their idealized image throughout 
history; real families have deviated from, for example, the traditional/ 
extended model of the Meiji era and the postwar democratic/nuclear 
model, the two periods that White identifies as crucial for the nation’s 
family building. The real family configurations, as described by White, 
include families with the father living away due to his job assignment, 
adult siblings taking turns to live with elderly frail parents, widowed 
grandmothers sent around among their children’s homes, couples opting 
not to have any children, and families with foreign brides “imported” from 
other Asian countries. Many other families, though not so deviant, are 
just “accommodating” rather than adhering to the cultural norms, each 
struggling to maintain itself in the face of economic and social realities. 
In fact, this book, so cleverly titled, tells us that only a very few families 
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who are rich in resources can live the harmonious and homogeneous 
family life that can be described as “perfectly Japanese." 

Also addressed in this book is the fact that public policies have often 
been at odds with the realities of Japanese families; rather it is the private 
consumer industries that have supported the individuals' everyday needs 
by providing goods and services that families are supposed to produce 
by themselves, but cannot. People “get by" by purchasing these com- 
modities, such as elaborate precooked meals sold in food courts of de- 
partment stores or the variety of goods sold at the convenience stores that 
operate around the clock on every corner of Japanese cities. Ironically, 
the goods and services provided in the market, with their surprisingly 
high quality, did not function to lower the expected standards of "correct 
family life”; rather they added fuel to raise a standard that was already 
very high. 

'The stories told throughout this book are so compelling and so realistic 
for the ordinary Japanese that they stimulate readers’ desire for a more 
analytical thread to explain why and how the real Japanese families could 
have deviated so far from the official standards of family life. For example, 
if the Japanese government was going to be startled about declining birth- 
rates, they should have been shocked in the 1950s, when the birthrate 
dropped from 4 to 2. The answer to this question can be found in de- 
mography. The secret is that the cohort born in the 1920s who reached 
the age of family formation in the postwar period had more surviving 
siblings than any other cohort in Japanese history. The families in the 
1950s had an “eldest brother" to take care of the elderly parents, and the 
*spare" children could be freely urbanized and form nuclear families, 
making it possible for the extended model and nuclear families to coexist 
without friction. 

This book is very likely to be read widely among Japan specialists, and 
it will be used as a textbook for classes related to contemporary Japan. 
I hope it stimulates further theoretical studies on how demography and 
economy operate to bring about societal changes at individual levels. 


Thicker than Blood: How Racial Statistics Lie. By Tukufu Zuberi. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2001. Pp. xxiit196. $49.95 
(cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


David I. Kertzer 
Brown University 


This slender volume is an extended essay on eugenics, racial classification, 
and their role in the history of demography. As a history of racial statistics, 
it aims to show how scholars have misused statistical methods in at- 
tempting to elucidate the workings of race. Chapter 1 is devoted to a brief 
history of slavery in the Americas, much of the book traces the devel- 
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opment of eugenics, and the final part discusses the misuse of the race 
concept in contemporary sociology. Of most interest to sociologists and 
demographers will be Zuberi's discussion of the role played by eugenics 
and eugenicists in the evolution of demographic study and in the devel- 
opment of modern social statistics. Here a number of the pioneers in 
developing statistical methods for social study are discussed. As Zuberi 
makes clear, racial eugenics ideas were still respectable in much of de- 
mography up to World War II, although under attack in other quarters 
of the social sciences. 

Zuberi adopts a social constructivist view of race—and in this of course 
is no different from mainstream social science today. But he occasionally 
slips into more essentialist language (e.g., "The real issue is the way the 
society responds to an individual's race" [p. 133). He also, reasonably, 
argues that despite the fact that race is a social construction, itis important 
to collect survey or census data using racial categories to study the effects 
of discrimination. However, for a post-Durkheimian sociologist, it is odd 
to see his charge, in the context of distinguishing between the belief in 
race and the lack of a biological basis for racial typologies, that “a belief 
is not a fact" (p. 142): 

Much of Zuberi's account, while disturbing in reminding us of this 
historic nexus between eugenics and mainstream social science, is con- 
vincing, yet some is less so. Insofar as the book offers a historical study, 
it lacks context and makes overly sweeping generalizations. A good deal 
of the history regards Europe and European demography or eugenics, but 
almost no non-English literature is directly cited, and in fact it is far from 
clear what Zuberi means by “European.” The long chapter on the “Eu- 
ropean Eugenics Movement 1900—1950," for example, cites practically no 
work by eugenicists in Europe. Part of the confusion becomes apparent 
through the use of such phrases as "European eugenicists like William 
Bradford Shockley and Arthur Jensen" (p. 71), as both Shockley and 
Jensen were American. For European readers, this manner of character- 
izing European social science throughout the book is likely to be not only 
confusing, but viewed as erroneous. Race in the United States has its own 
special history, and its relation to racial ideas in Europe is a topic for 
study in itself. 

There are other elements of the book that are likely to be controversial. 
In arguing against the use of IQ scores, for example, Zuberi criticizes 
research that “erroneously assumes that. . . the intelligence measured by 
IQ-type tests is in part biologically based" (p. 72). While scholars have 
long recognized that IQ scores are heavily affected by environmental 
forces, do any seriously argue that genetic factors have no impact on the 
ability to perform well on these tests? And, in a somewhat different con- 
text, after explaining the " African" eugenicists arguments that people's 
intelligence and moral qualities are directly linked to the amount of mel- 
anin in their skins, Zuberi complains that "no African eugenicist has a 
tenured position at a major university, and many have been the victims 
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of some form of racial marginalization and exclusion" (p. 76). Here no 
evidence is provided of such racial discrimination, and given the crackpot 
nature of the theories Zuberi has described for these writers (wbo for the 
most part do not appear to be African), it is hard to imagine any reputable 
university wanting to hire them. 

Zuberi also tends to view eugenics as almost entirely concerned with 
race; as, for example, in contending that the lack of correlation between 
racial divisions and clinical variation in gene frequency "weakened the 
scientific definition of race and, with it, most of the genetic support for 
eugenics” (p. 53). But the basic theory behind eugenics was not in itself 
dependent on the scientific validity of racial typologizing, and, in fact, 
Mendelian genetics simply allowed eugenics to change its focus. Any trait 
deemed undesirable that could be traced to a gene became the target for 
negative selection. Racial categorization need have nothing to do with it. 

Finally, Zuberi’s book raises some fundamental issues for demography 
today via his attack on Paul Ehrlich, whose influential book The Popu- 
lation Bomb (Ballantine Books, 1968) is characterized as depending "on 
the rhetoric of eugenics.” Zuberi provides no evidence in support of this 
charge, but if he means that arguments for limiting births in high fertility 
societies—which at the time were largely poor societies—depend on eu- 
genic notions, then this has very serious implications for much of de- 
mography. Perhaps in a future publication Zuberi will clarify exactly what 
relationship he sees between the two. 


Pathology and the Postmodern: Mental Iliness as Discourse and Expe- 
rience. Edited by Dwight Fee. Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
2000. Pp. xiiit+271. $94.95 (cloth); $31.95 (paper). 


Anthony Elliott 
University of the West of England, Bristol 


How postmodern social, political, and global forces are transforming per- 
sonal lives and collective identities is a crucial issue of our times, yet 
surprisingly there is little inspired sociological writing on this. There are 
Zygmunt Bauman's powerful insights (Liquid Modernity [Polity Press, 
2000] into the intimate connections between postmodernity and identity, 
privatization or deregulation, and also Paul du Gay's richly textured anal- 
ysis (Consumption and Identity at Work [Sage, 1996]) of the changed 
relations between culture, consumption, and postmodern identities. But 
in the sociological departures of, say, Jürgen Habermas or Anthony Gid- 
dens there are only scattered remarks. It is as if the perceived faddism 
of postmodernism has led many sociological theorists into an uncomfort- 
able silence about contemporary restructurings of postmodern subjectiv- 
ities and their identity offshoots. 

A sociological aversion to subjective dispositions and psychic interiority 
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I 
may have played a part in this reticence. In recent years, however, there 
has been a marked turn towards the analysis of the subject in social 
relations. This "subjective turn" has sought to recover the subject in the 
aftermath of its poststructuralist deconstruction, and perhaps nowhere 
has this been more evident than in constructivist, postmodernist, feminist, 
critical, and deconstructionist trends in sociological theorizing. 

Pathology and the'Postmodern: Mental Illness as Discourse and Ex- 
perience, edited by Dwight Fee, can be situated at just such a cross of 
the subjective and sociological, the particular and universal, the psychic 
and historical. Contextualizing the relationships between mental illness 
and postmodern culture within recent debates in social theory, psychology, 
and modern European philosophy, the contributors to this volume criti- 
cally probe various modernist assumptions about mental distress and 
critique postmodern technologies of identity maintenance and care of the 
self. | 

The collection is organized into four parts and suggestively ranges from 
the intricate sociological connections between postmodern cultural spaces 
and psychiatric discourse to new theoretical approaches that contextualize 
psychological distress: in the frame of postmodern thought (e.g., in nar- 
rative therapy and discourse theory). Perhaps the most innovative part 
of the volume examines the relations between pathology and selfhood, 
particularly Kenneth Gergen's richly textured analysis of the transfigu- 
ration of the self by technology and also John Hewitt, Michael Fraser, 
and LesliBeth Berger's fascinating sociological critique of the rise of drug 
therapy in the treatment of depression. 

However, it should be noted that there are some substantial limitations 
to this collection. For one thing, it seems somewhat odd that a book 
devoted to critically examining constructions of pathology in the post- 
modern age does not consider psychoanalysis in any substantive detail. 
The late French philosopher Jean-Frangois Lyotard once commented that 
his path-breaking explorations of the advent of postmodern self-reflection 
on modernity were derived from concepts borrowed from Freud: “re- 
membering,” “repeating,” and “working through” (see Réécrive la Mod- 
erntté [Lille, 1988]). That the contributors to this volume have failed to 
examine the origins of postmodernism in relation to Freud's unseating of 
rationality in favor of unconscious dreaming as a dominant state of mind 
is, one suspects, an opportunity missed. 

There is also & curious lack of attention to the complex ways in which 
postmodern cultural forms and patterns of identity formation enter into 
connection and contradiction with globalized social networks and struc- 
tures, as well as with the ideological imperatives of advanced capitalism. 
The issue of how pathologies and syndromes mushroom out to affect 
groups, institutions, and cultures is obviously a pressing political matter— 
especially in the context of U.S. society after September 11. With the 
exception of perhaps Gergen, however, few of the contributors manage 
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to forge links between self and structure or agency and system as trans- 
figured by the later modern age. 

In many ways, this is an innovative study of how postmodern social, 
cultural, and political forces shape, and are in turn shaped by, new psy- 
chiatric syndromes, subjectivities, and identities. The editor has success- 
fully brought together contributors that are mostly clear in their analyses 
and conclusions. However, as I have tried to indicate, there are some 
serious omissions here that qualify the broader conclusions of the book. 


The Collegial Phenomenon: The Social Mechanisms of Cooperation among 
Peers in a Corporate Law Partnership. By Emmanuel Lazega. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2001. Pp. ix4- 346. $95.00. 


William H. Starbuck 
New York University 


This book warrants reading by those who study professional-service or- 
ganizations, as well as by many who study behavior inside organizations. 
It analyzes interpersonal relations in a medium-sized, successful corporate 
law firm. One reason to read this book is the societal importance of 
corporate-law firms. Between 1960 and 1980, linked revolutions trans- 
formed the corporate-law and investment-banking industries. Newly ag- 
gressive firms became an autonomous force in business behavior. Cor- 
porations ceased paternalistic human-resources practices; downsizing and 
reengineering threatened the livelihoods of ordinary employees; and 
higher-level executives discovered a need for written contracts with ter- 
mination clauses. The *organizational society" of the 1950s disintegrated 
into a society of short-term contracts and three-month time horizons. 

This book, however, does not discuss law firms’ impacts on their en- 
vironments or the effects of environments on law firms. Lazega focuses 
entirely on lawyers’ activities inside one medium-sized firm, and, indeed, 
on their social relations rather than the content of their legal cases or the 
methods they use to develop legal strategies. Arguing that collegial or- 
ganizations face distinctive challenges arising from the myths that mem- 
bers have equal expertise and should have equal say in governance, La- 
zega describes how lawyers in this firm deal with these challenges. He 
describes the firm's governance, rewards, control systems, workflows, 
roles, and status system. 

Lazega's analysis is generally sociometric. At one point, he describes 
the firm as a network of nine “niches,” which he defines as people who 
help each other to do similar work. At another point, he characterizes it 
as a network of 10 “positions,” which are advice-seeking clusters. A general 
theme is that lawyers exchange three key “resources”—advice, friendship, 
and cooperation—and these exchanges create distinctive niches and dif- 
ferent social statuses. He observes that niches differ according to part- 
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nership status, legal specialization, and geographic location. Partners have 
higher hourly fees and generate more revenue, and lawyers who generate 
more revenue are targets for more advice seeking. Niche seeking and 
status competition, Lazega asserts, make collective action possible. That 
is, collaboration arises as a by-product of lawyers’ pursuit of individual 
rewards. 

Lazega nune repeatedly that structural problems require struc- 
tural solutions. He views the equality of lawyers as a structural problem 
and patterns of advice, friendship, and cooperation as partial structural 
solutions. Other struétural solutions for this problem, he says, include 
compensation, partnership status, allocations of work assignments, niches, 
and positions. Similarly, he views patterns of advice, friendship, and co- 
operation as structural solutions to a structural problem created by the 
firm's dispersion among three locations. In describing such relations, he 
makes no mention of socialization, culture, shared ideologies, or traditions, 
and he alludes to leadership only indirectly. 

Another pervasive theme is that structural solutions involve "specific 
social mechanisms." Lazega says sociology has failed to make “progress 
in the study of specific social mechanisms that underlie cooperation among 
peers” (p. 1) and he sees his work as correcting this deficiency. This theme 
strikes me as unfortunate. For one thing, the exchanges and networks 
that Lazega describes do not fit my understanding of mechanisms, whereas 
they do look like systems. Mechanisms can be static and inflexible, and 
they are capable of only rather simple causal linkages, as one gear turns 
another or one cam pushes another. Systems can be dynamic and nego- 
tiable, and they can support dispersed causal processes, as ideas permeate 
many subcultures or hormones flow throughout a body. 

During the late 19th century and the early 20th century, a machine 
metaphor came to dominate interpretations of societies and their devel- 
opment (Philip Mirowski, Natural Images in Economic Thought: “Markets 
Read in Tooth and Claw” [Cambridge University Press, 1994]; William 
H. Starbuck, "The Origins of Organization Theory,” in The Handbook of 
Organization Theory: Meta-Theoretical Perspectives, Haridimos Tsoukas 
and Christian Knudsen, eds. [Oxford University Press, 2003]; Stephen 
Toulmin, Cosmopolis: The Hidden Agenda of M Doni [Free Press, 
1990]. This machine metaphor fitted a period of mechanical innovation 
and fascination with mechanical devices. It portrays the natural universe 
as a system of clockwork that follows timeless and immutable laws, and 
theories in this tradition describe these causal laws. Abstract generali- 
zations are preferable to concrete descriptions because they focus on du- 
rable essentials. But the machine age has been fading for at least half a 
century in Europe and North America. Computers and feedback controls 
revitalized the meaning of "system," systems have developed complexity 
that was unthinkable a century ago, and we now have complex examples 
of causation that would have astounded 19th-century sociologists. Soci- 
ological theory can progress beyond the mechanistic age. 
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Lazega's metaphor may have betrayed him. Whereas the machine met- 
aphor emphasizes stability and timelessness—implying that structure is 
important—organic systems evolve and adapt as integrated wholes—im- 
plying that structure is transient, merely one frame from a motion picture. 
Lazega tells nothing about the firm's evolution, how it reflects and acts 
on its environment, how it affects the nonwork lives of its members. He 
says success within the firm requires political skill, but he portrays the 
firm as sitting in equilibrium. He analyzes his law firm in dozens of ways 
but he gives readers little help in integrating these distinct analyses. He 
says the firm exemplifies collegial organizations, but he gives no clues 
about how typical this example might be, what other kinds of collegial 
organizations exist, or how the population of collegial organizations has 
changed over the centuries. His statistics allow multiple interpretations, 
but he does not map these differing perceptions onto different niches, 
statuses, or positions. Lazega (p. 267) says his research exposes "three 
generic social mechanisms that allow collegial organizations to operate," 
but since he studied only an operating organization, he has evidence 
regarding the necessity of these "generic social mechanisms." Thus, a 
second reason to read this book is to stimulate reflection about the influ- 
ence of metaphors on scientific research. 


Unequal Freedom: How Race and Gender Shaped American Citizenship 
and Labor. By Evelyn Nakano Glenn. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2002. Pp. x+306. $39.95. 


Sonya A. Michel 
University of Maryland 


A paradox lies at the heart of U.S. society: though all of its citizens are, 
in theory, free, many are “less than equal” when it comes to political access 
and economic security. To explain this pervasive and persistent inequality, 
feminist and critical race theorists have called for research that focuses 
on the intersections between race and gender. In Unequal Freedom: How 
Race and Gender Shaped American Citizenship and Labor, Evelyn Nak- 
ano Glenn, director of the Center for Race and Gender at the University 
of California, Berkeley, responds with a comparative survey of the origins 
of political and economic inequality in three regions—the South, the 
Southwest, and Hawaii—from 1870 to 1930 (Reconstruction through the 
end of the Progressive Era). While the comparison is intended to unearth 
national patterns of subjugation, examinations of citizenship and labor 
at the local level allow Glenn to attend to matters of spatial segregation 
and “racial etiquette.” By reading against the grain of primary documents, 
Glenn discloses forms of resistance that James C. Scott terms “hidden 
transcripts.” 

The specific causes of economic inequality differed in the three regions, 
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but Glenn reveals striking similarities among them. In all three, racial 
ethnic minorities were barred from owning property and thus became 
subject to various forms of *coerced labor," largely in low-skilled, labor- 
intensive agricultural jobs. While white male workers subscribed (though 
were not always able to live up) to a male breadwinner ideal, minority 
women and children were expected to work for wages. Denied access to 
training and adequate—or often any-—education, members of racial mi- 
norities had limited hope for mobility within the rapidly industrializing 
economy, which, in any case, allocated jobs according to a racialized and 
gendered hierarchy. | 

Political patterns in the three regions were more varied. In the South, 
newly freed African-Americans enjoyed a brief period of political partic- 
ipation until Jim Crow. laws disenfranchised them. Although it was black 
men, not women, who initially made formal political gains, women always 
had an equal voice within the black community. Once Jim Crow began 
to threaten black men who asserted themselves politically, women as- 
sumed a more public role. 

Mexicans’ political inequality in the Southwest was rooted in the com- 
plicated racial politics emerging from the treaty ending the Mexican- 
American War, which promised citizenship to all Mexicans residing in 
the territories conquered by the United States. At issue was Mexicans’ 
racial status; while thejtreaty implied that they were white, Anglos at the 
state and local level declared otherwise and sought to deprive them of 
political rights. Mexicans resisted through labor organizing, occasional 
violence, and withdrawal into ethnic colonias. At the same time, Glenn 
argues, they “challenged American nationalist notions of fixed borders 
and boundaries . . . [by] moving freely within the border region and 
retaining tes and forming political alliances across official borders" 
(p. 189). 

The origins of political inequality between haoles and Japanese in Ha- 
waii arose from yet another instance of racialized imperialism. The islands 
were annexed by the United States in 1898, following nearly a century 
of Euro-American appropriation through trade, missionary outreach, and 
land privatization. After exhausting the native Hawaiian labor supply, 
sugar and pineapple growers imported workers from abroad, principally 
Japan. The first Japanese workers—men who arrived without their fam- 
ilies—were summarily branded as “nonwhite” and excluded from politics. 
But as they were permitted to import “picture brides” and formed families, 
the Japanese became the largest racial ethnic group in Hawaii, demanding 
education and other rights of citizenship and claiming a dual identity as 
both Japanese and American. 

As a synthesis of several decades of primary scholarship, much of Un- 
equal Freedom will be familiar to specialists; nevertheless, the three cases 
are well-documented, and, taken together, they offer a compelling over- 
view of how racial and gender inequality became entrenched in different 
sites during a formative period of American history. The study makes few 
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theoretical advances, however. À systematic comparison of the three cases, 
along with an analysis of the links between local and national develop- 
ments, potentially offers a fresh understanding of racialized gender as a 
national phenomenon, but Glenn draws few generalizations from her 
abundant empirical data. She concedes that there is little direct evidence 
of connections among white male elites across regions but misses an op- 
portunity to pursue the cultural transmission of "ideas about race" (p. 
238) that might explain commonalities. Instead, she attributes them to 
*the development of an interconnected capitalist economy" (p. 237) and 
claims that “established patterns of race relations in internal colonies 
shaped responses to peoples in external colonies" (p. 238). Such interpre- 
tations are certainly not original to Glenn and have received richer and 
more nuanced explication elsewhere, particularly in recent studies on the 
culture of empire in the United States. Glenn's brief attempt in the con- 
clusion to suggest continuities between historical and contemporary pat- 
terns of subjugation hardly does justice to the very different political, 
economic, and social configurations that have produced racial and gender 
inequality since 1930. 


The Making of the Chinese Industrial Workplace: State, Revolution, and 
Labor Managemeni. By Mark W. Frazier. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2002. Pp. xviic- 286. $60.00. 


Ching Kwan Lee 
University of Michigan 


As two and a half decades of market reform has drastically remade, and 
in some cases unmade, the Chinese industrial work unit system, Frazier's 
historical analysis of its making has immense contemporary significance. 
It allows us to appreciate the complex and deep roots of this entrenched 
institution, the current regime's trepidation in reforming it, and the pro- 
found social consequences of its dismantling. Against a backdrop of half 
a century of political and economic upheavals in China—from the Re- 
publican era to the first decade of Communist rule—the book lucidly 
traces how different components of the danwez, or work unit, system 
emerged as responses to the challenges of late industrialization, state build- 
ing, wartime crisis, revolutionary mobilization, transition to state social- 
ism, and the imposition of the command economy. The main features of 
the Chinese Communist industrial workplace included concentration of 
authority in shop-floor supervisors, provision of comprehensive workplace 
welfare, compressed seniority wage schemes, subordination of manage- 
ment to local party committees, and Party penetration into and mobili- 
zation of the workforce. The book offers original and fascinating data 

at shows how workers, managers, and party and state agents, with 
different, at times countervailing, concerns and constraints, actively en- 
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gaged each other in struggle and collaboration to institute new workplace 
features and replace old ones. 

Frazier's account of the emergence of these institutions departs from 
the largely functionalist arguments found in the existing literature. Instead 
of interpreting the danwei system as either a by-product of the state's 
political imperative to exert control over labor or a structural necessity 
of the command economy, Frazier uses enterprise histories that straddle 
the pre- and postrevolutionary regimes to argue that the Communist state 
did not so much create the Chinese danwei as they exerted their own 
force on processes already underway under the Nationalist regime. For 
instance, in the 1930s and 1940s, wartime shortages, hyperinflation, scar- 
city, and the high turnover rate of skilled labor compelled the provision 
of enterprise services and nonwage welfare to employees and the devel- 
opment of factories as self-sufficient compounds and “communities in 
themselves.” On this basis, after the Revolution, the Communist regime 
found the enterprise, rather than the local government, a ready and logical 
unit to dispense pension and welfare. 

Another insight one finds in this rich historical account is that the 
Chinese state, whether Nationalist or Communist, was not omnipotent, 
but was beset by countervailing objectives and had to confront unintended 
consequences of its own policies. Thus, the Nationalist regime was caught 
in the contradiction between, on the one hand, an economic imperative 
to rationalize labor management by adopting Taylorism, and on the other 
hand, a political need to fight leftist unions by maintaining close asso- 
ciation with the Green Gang and its elaborate feudalistic shop-floor net- 
works of labor bosses. Likewise, when the Communists took power, the 
state confronted new sets of dilemmas and constraints. To ensure pro- 
duction, the state retained the limited pool of managerial and technical 
personnel with “historical problems” while it also attempted to weaken 
them by mobilizing the now politically protected workers to criticize and 
undermine managerial authority. Older, skilled workers gradually gained 
so many political and technical credentials in successive political cam- 
paigns that they managed to both narrow the wage gap with technical 
and managerial personnel and also instituted a de facto seniority-based 
wage system, rather than a skill-based system with incentive bonuses. 

Besides these refreshing interpretations of the origin of the danwei 
system and the nature of state domination, the book's factory-level ar- 
chival data reveal a complex process of institutional evolution over half 
a century. It poses a powerful challenge to Andrew Walder's claim in his 
influential Communist Neo-traditionalism (University of California Press, 
1986) that the Chinese danwei system was an abrupt break with the past 
and that the Communist regime single-handedly created a new industrial 
relation tradition. Along the way, Frazier brings to life workers’ disdain 
and distrust of Communist state agents as well as their intraclass heter- 
ogeneity and conflict] supplementing Walder's emphasis on state- 
sponsored vertical division between party activists and nonparty masses. 
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Unfortunately, the author is less impressive in linking these China-specific 
findings to the theoretical literature on institutional continuities in a rev- 
olutionary context. The author makes a generic, metatheoretical claim 
that the book advances a "state-in-society" rather than a "state-centered" 
analytic, without specifying when, and under what conditions, which 
social groups have more or less power in fashioning social institutions in 
the face of a powerful state apparatus or tumultuous revolutionary 
politics. 

Although a major strength of this book is the author's skillful deploy- 
ment of archival data on four enterprises, the intended "paired compar- 
ison" of the four factories in two cities (two textile mills and two shipyards 
in Shanghai and Guangzhou) is less effective than the overall historical 
narrative. It remains unclear whether difference between strategic and 
civilian industries, skilled and unskilled workers, and private and public 
ownership prior to the Communist takeover may explain varying worker 
capacities in their battles with capital and the state, and the varying 
degrees of local party penetration into the enterprise. Another method- 
ological problem involves the selection of cases. Because none of the 
factories under study was created from scratch by the Communist regime, 
it will be a leap of faith to generalize the book's argument to enterprises 
that did not have a prerevolutionary history, and therefore might be 
shaped by different workplace and socioeconomic dynamics than those 
examined in the book. Al said, this fascinating study does an invaluable 
service of traversing the divide between China before and after the rev- 
olution and recognizing the subnational diversity of Chinese institutions. 
Both of these methodological insights promise to spawn new intellectual 
imagination in the China field across a broad range of topics. 


Work in the New Economy: Flexible Labor Markets in Silicon Valley. By 
Chris Benner. Malden, Mass.: Blackwell Publishing, 2002. Pp. xvii 293. 
$27.95 (paper). 


Chigon Kim 
University of Dayton 


What is the nature of labor market flexibility? How is it related to the 
deep structural transformations of the economy? How and why are em- 
ployment relations increasingly mediated by labor market intermediaries? 
What are the implications of growing labor market flexibility and inter- 
mediation for the careers of workers? In this book Chris Benner has 
tackled these and other challenging issues of labor market flexibility with 
great craftsmanship and passion. His primary focus is on the changing 
nature of work and employment in Silicon Valley, the hub of the infor- 
mation economy. While he carefully avoids hasty generalization, this book 
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helps readers develop new perspectives, conceptual frameworks, and pol- 
icy implications that allow for broad application and generalization. 

Labor market flexibility has been a central issue of scholarly concern 
over the last two decades. The concept of flexibility in the labor market 
is multifarious in character, replete with different meanings in the exten- 
sive literature. Rather than indulging in a long literature review, part 1 
begins by developing a conceptual framework based on a distinction be- 
tween flexibility in work and flexibility in employment. À central argu- 
ment is that conventiónal conceptual frameworks, including the distinc- 
tion between internal and external flexibility and the core-periphery model 
of employment structure, cannot fully embrace the changing nature of 
work and employment in the new economy. 

This book provides a vivid picture of flexible labor markets in Silicon 
Valley using considerable evidence. In high technology industries, for ex- 
ample, project-like work tasks are performed in collaboration with the 
constantly shifting production networks and supply chains cutting across 
the boundary of a firm: In addition, employment relations are increasingly 
mediated by staffing agencies and other labor market intermediaries. The 
changing nature of work and employment in the new economy can be 
captured by the unstable demand for work, the rapid pace of skill ob- 
solescence, the pervasive use of flexible labor, and the tenuous nature of 
employment relations. The point is that these rapidly changing and vol- 
atile labor market conditions are linked to the region's economic structure, 
which is incorporated in the global economy. 

Benner emphasizes that the driving forces behind the implementation 
of flexible employment practices are different from those shaping flexible 
work patterns. With fluctuations in market demands, rapid technology 
change, and intense global competition, constant innovation is crucial to 
competitive success. As the demand for products in the market changes 
rapidly in unpredictable ways, the turnover time of production is accel- 
erating and so thus the pace of the product life cycle, skill obsolescence, 
and labor turnover. Whereas aspects of flexibility in work practices are 
rooted primarily in the dynamics of competition in the information econ- 
omy, flexible employment practices are driven by labor market institutions 
in a changing legal, regulatory, and organizational environment. 

Part 2 examines various types of labor market intermediaries that are 
in the forefront of flexible employment practices. They facilitate a rapid 
adjustment of labor and set various labor market outcomes for both work- 
ers and employers. Despite such a fundamental role in shaping labor 
market flexibility, they are often neglected by researchers. Benner dis- 
cusses the role of labor market intermediaries with a theoretical frame- 
work, which is far beyond what the transaction costs perspective can 
suggest. He shows how the status and operation of intermediaries in the 
labor market are embedded in nonmarket social relations. 

For Benner, understanding the nature of labor market flexibility is 
essential for explicating its implications for building careers, organizing 
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workers, and developing progressive labor market policies. He acknowl- 
edges that certain aspects of labor market flexibility contribute to eco- 
nomic growth and competitive success in Silicon Valley. The very same 
labor market flexibility, however, can worsen wage inequality, job inse- 
curity, and other labor market conditions and outcomes. In particular, 
many workers are excluded from the fruits of economic prosperity due 
partly to the individualization of employment conditions. Social exclusion 
js particularly the case for the minorities. Part 3 discusses conditions under 
which these and other "contradictory tendencies" can be resolved. 

This book is well organized and thorough, but it is not immune to 
shortcomings. There are some hints of technological determinism over- 
stating the role of information technology in the structural transformations 
of the economy. Benner admits only briefly in the final chapter that a 
mode of regulation plays a critical role in these economic transformations. 
Except for flexible specialization theory, in addition, he ignores other 
theoretical perspectives on labor market flexibility and its link to labor 
market segmentation. Benner uses a combination of diverse research 
methods to offset the limits of data available at the regional level. Ignored, 
however, are some publicly available data sets (e.g., CPS Contingent Work 
Supplement) that may help one look at the regional labor market from a 
broader context. Finally, perhaps gender blindness is the most acute draw- 
back of the book. Gender issues are completely missing, and the continued 
importance of race and ethnicity in the labor market is mentioned only 
once briefly. 

Notwithstanding those shortcomings, this book helps readers to un- 
derstand the changing nature of work and employment in the new econ- 
omy. Readers also gain insights from the author’s passionate suggestions, 
including a policy orientation for developing progressive labor market 
policies, a legislative framework for ensuring security for workers sub- 
sumed under the individualization of employment relations, and a di- 
versified compensation system for addressing the social nature of work 
performance. 


Doctors within Borders: Profession, Ethnicity, and Modernity in Colonial 
Taiwan. By Ming-Cheng M. Lo. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 2002. Pp. xviit+236. $49.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Liy M. Hoffman 
CUNY, City College 


This rich historical sociological study of the medical profession in Taiwan 
under Japanese colonialism extends our understanding of profession/state 
relations to incorporate the issues of nationality, ethnicity, and culture 
associated with professionalization and modernization in Asia. Medicine, 
according to Ming-Cheng Lo, was central to the Japanese colonial practice 
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of "scientific colonialism." To distinguish Japanese imperialism from West- 
ern forms, Japan's policy was to create a new professional elite distin- 
guished by modern education and subscription to universal norms of 
science but drawn from the families of the old elite to ensure social sta- 
bility. Cosmopolitan medicine and its agents were viewed as better fa- 
cilitators than religion and missionaries; they would civilize the island 
and legitimize Japan's occupation (pp. 39-40). 

Lo's focus is the collective identity and social and political activity of 
Taiwanese physicians. Subsuming structural factors such as market po- 
sition, professional autonomy, and state regulation within a relational 
framework, Lo examines three different *moments" in Japanese coloni- 
alism: an early colonial period—1920—31—marked by relatively liberal 
state control, a period of greater state control after the Manchuria Incident 
in 1931, and the Kominka era (1937-45)—-which saw wartime and total 
state control. | 

Japanese success injunifying and stabilizing Taiwan ironically set the 
stage for the growth of civil society in the 1920s. Lo finds that structural 
contradictions between the norms and practice of cosmopolitan medicine 
and ethnic status and culture gave rise to “in-between positions" and the 
collective politicization of Taiwanese physicians. Drawing on pre- 
Japanese (Chinese) cultural traditions, the doctors constructed a hybrid 
identity as “national physicians,” responsible for social and political as 
well as physical well-being. Through their cultural associations, they chal- 
lenged abuses of state power by police, spoke out against opium use, and 
defended their market position. The Manchuria Incident in 1931 signaled 
Japan’s rapid militarization and a dramatic shift in colonial policy toward 
greater state repression of the formerly liberal society and a policy of 
ethnic assimilation. Lo labels the new relation between profession and 
ethnicity “demobilized!” Physicians withdrew from the public sphere, de- 
veloped closer ties to the state as they were incorporated into the ex- 
panding imperial medical system, and became more distanced from their 
ethnic base by class position. The wartime Kominka era gave rise to a 
third stage in the relational configuration of profession and colonization. 
Japan redefined medicine as a tool to serve the Japanese empire and enter 
South East Asia. Confused by the war and shifting Japanese policies, 
Taiwanese physicians defined themselves in terms of universalism—‘mo- 
dernity rather than colonization" (p. 145). 

Lo's well-crafted analysis certainly makes the case that a fuller, more 
complex historical sociology of professions is to be gained by broadening 
our gaze beyond the market to explore other points of institutional in- 
tersection. What is more intriguing, Lo suggests that professions “be con- 
ceptualized not only as a status category but also as sites of identity 
formation" (p. 81). Since race, ethnicity, and gender offer alternate and 
potentially competing identities, the question then becomes under what 
conditions which professions are “becoming rooted in and uprooted from 
particular ethnic, racial, or class communities? (p. 107). This relational 
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perspective adds an interactive dimension to the study of social formation 
and provides a direct link to recurring questions of social and political 
agency among scientifically trained professionals such as physicians. 
Still, the speed with which the collective identity and social and political 
activity of Taiwanese physicians changed and the dramatic nature of the 
change, underlines the overarching analytic importance of the state. All 
that happens takes place within a space created by the Japanese state, 
and in the latter two colonial periods it is the changing nature of state 
and society relations that alters the balance and content of professional 
and ethnic position and identity for physicians. Certainly the nature of 
state regulation—both of civil society and of specific professions—is cen- 
tral to understanding professional identities and activities (including the 
lack thereof) in East Central Europe prior to the breakup of state socialism 
(Michael Kennedy, Professionals, Power, and Solidarity in Poland [Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1991]; Lily M. Hoffman, “Professional Autonomy 
Reconsidered: The Case of Czech Medicine under State Socialism,” Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History 39(2): 346-72), or, for that matter, 
in the 19th century, when nationalism and professions intersected 
(McClelland, Merl, and Siegrist, Professions in Modern Eastern Europe 
[Duncker and Humblot, 1995]). This takes us back full circle to the case 
of the Taiwanese physicians. It may be more accurate to describe their 
identities as conflicted, rather than as “in-between” or “hybrid.” The latter 
terminology tends to obscure the nature of the forces involved and the 
not-so-volitional nature of the shifts in collective identity and civic activity. 


Secondary Breadwinners: Israeli Women in the Labor Force. By 
Vered Kraus. Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 2002. Pp. x+285. $66.95. 


Michael Shalev 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Research on gender and stratification in Israel owes Vered Kraus a great 
debt for producing the first comprehensive portrait of women’s employ- 
ment in Israel. Using data primarily from household surveys that are 
similar to the Current Population Survey in the United States, Kraus 
charts how the labor force participation of married women has evolved 
over a 25-year period (1970-95). She covers all the bases that one would 
expect in a foundational study of this type: differentials in labor force 
participation by ethnicity, education, age, family status, and cohort (chap. 
4); the prevalence of part-time employment and its correlates (chap. 5); 
occupational sex segregation (chap. 6); gender differentials in authority 
and autonomy at work (chap. 7); and the gender pay gap (chap. 8). 

All of these chapters are highly informative. They rely heavily on tables, 
although these are complemented by multivariate analysis (OLS or logistic 
regression) using specifications familiar from the U.S. literature. Despite 
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the large quantity of information supplied and the book's relatively slim 
reliance on theoretical framing, Kraus holds the reader's attention because 
her findings are interesting and her style is clear and systematic. The 
presentation could have been strengthened by greater use of graphical 
methods of presentation and analysis. 

A persistent issue in studies of gender stratification in all societies is its 
relationship to other axes of social inequality. This is one of the most 
Interesting features of the Israeli context because of Israel's double 
"primordial" split—the relatively stark division between Jewish and 
Palestinian-Arab citizens, and the more ambivalent one between Jews of 
European and Middle Eastern origin. One of the book's strengths is that 
it addresses the ways in which gender inequality is nested in these national 
and ethnic cleavages. Although because of data limitations it was not 
possible to analyze the effects of both splits in a unified and integrated 
fashion, one of the strongest chapters in the book (written, like several 
others, in collaboration with Yuval Yonay) reports analyses for the Pa- 
lestinian minority similar to those carried out elsewhere in the book con- 
trasting "Eastern" and “Western” Jews. A striking finding emerges from 
juxtaposing similar analyses carried out for these two cleavages (tables 
8.10 and 9.16). All Jewish groups in Israel suffer from lower earnings 
than men of European heritage, the economically dominant group. A 
(bare) majority of the disadvantages suffered by Eastern and Western 
Jewish women, and Eastern Jewish men as well, is statistically predictable 
from human capital and other 'oonibositional differences." In contrast, 
only about 5% of the disadvantage of Muslim and Christian Israeli women 
compared to their male counterparts can be attributed to compositional 
differences. For Arab women the unexplained statistical residual conven- 
tionally understood as; gencer “discrimination” is an incomparably larger 
problem. 

In general, T the book’s findings on Jewish-Arab and intra- 
Jewish differences in gender gaps yield the important conclusion that 
women from subordinate groups suffer similar disadvantages and have 
experienced similar progress (and limits to progress) to women from su- 
perordinate groups—but with different timing. Yet it is also clear that 
women’s experience has been further differentiated along class lines. Thus, 
the occupational and’ earnings outlooks of low and highly educated 
women, as well as their fundamental motivations for entering the labor 
market, are quite different (p. 251). On the other hand, women of all 
classes and ethnic groups suffer discrimination in earnings and authority 
relative to men "just because they are women" (p. 253). In other words, 
each of the stratifying cleavages has both a "fixed" impact that is felt 
across all categories of the other cleavages, and a *variable" component 
that is conditional on the other bases of stratification. 

Like any valuable book, Secondary Breadwinners invites further work 
dealing with unfinished business. First, it calls for more systematic at- 
tention to wider sociopolitical interpretations of gender roles in Israeli 
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society. This ought to explain why even more than in other rich democ- 
racies, in spite of the radical transformation of women's lives due to the 
employment revolution, Kraus's *study also shows that the gender di- 
vision of labor in Israeli society has remained almost intact" (p. 251). 
Second, although the literature on women's employment in Israel is rel- 
atively sparse, there are connections that could and should be made, 
particularly in cases of disagreement. A notable example is the issue of 
part-time work among women, the prevalence of which Kraus sees as 
“the single most important cause of their inferior status within the labor 
market" (p. 252). In contrast, a series of papers by Haya Stier offers a 
more benign view. Third, and most important, this book constitutes an 
irresistible invitation to comparative research and analysis. Part of the 
concluding chapter makes a start in this direction, suggesting that in 
relation to Esping-Anderson's well-known "three worlds," the Israeli case 
is in most respects similar to either the continental or Scandinavian mod- 
els, although in terms of earnings inequality the pattern is closer to the 
North American experience. 


The Chosen Body: The Politics of the Body in Israeli Society. By 
Meira Weiss. Stanford, Calif: Stanford University Press, 2002. Pp. 
ix 1-175. $49.50. 


Sander L. Gilman 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


The study of the body as an indicator of cultural difference began with 
the rise of modern anthropology at the turn of the 20th century. At that 
point, anthropologists such as Arnold van Gennep and Franz Boas 
showed how the body presented universals of human evolutionary or 
cultural development. What is true about the body in any given society, 
they argued, is true of all bodies—at least potentially. Foucault's argu- 
ments have much the same thrust. If power exists, it deforms the body 
in similar ways in all societies, at least after a certain point in history. 
Post-Foucauldian scholars, however, have made exactly the opposite ar- 
gument. They argue more and more that the very specifics of a culture 
(however defined) deform the idea or representation of the body in ways 
particular to that society, without, in general, any ability to extrapolate 
from these particulars any general rule of the body. 

Meira Weiss, a sociologist at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, treads 
a fine line as she presents the reader particulars about Israeli society and 
its presentation of the body in the context of what she (using classic 
feminist discourse) calls “malestream” views. Within feminism (especially 
certain continental versions) there has been an argument that Judaism as 
a religious practice and more generally Jewish culture was and is the 
litmus test for patriarchal society. Israel, for Weiss, provides a test case 
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for how true this is: It is the construction of masculinity that deforms and 
exaggerates Israeli ideas of the body. She looks at case studies such as 
induction into the army, the memorialization of dead soldiers, and the 
response of parents to birth defects, and discovers that: Israel is typical 
if not exaggerated in its “malestreamness,” and Israel is a rather unique 
case for the complexity of a new, hybrid society dealing with contradictory 
and ambiguous images of the body. 

This does not shock the reader. Indeed, had the end result have been 
anything else it would have surprised. That there are overarching patterns 
in human society concerning the body and that these alter and change 
based on the practices and beliefs of any given moment of history cannot 
surprise. That the ultra-Orthodox burial societies who are in charge of 
burial in most of Israeli society will only bury untattooed women and 
circumcised, untattooed men means that postmortem circumcision and 
the removal of tattoos takes place in modern Israel. Is this much different 
than the cosmetic reconstruction of the dead in U.S. society with its open 
casket funerals? That in a society in which the soldier’s body has iconic 
place, embedded as it is in the very promise of Zionism to restore the 
sick Jewish body, no'autopsies or experiments are undertaken on the 
bodies of dead soldiers also does not shock. What is interesting in the 
Israeli setting is how the religious and secular views on the body are 
negotiated. No one, says the head of forensic medicine, has ever forbidden 
us to work on the body of a dead soldier, but it would not be right. 

Israel in Weiss’s image is not only a unitary society—defined and con- 
structed by the army experience—but also one that is highly fragmented 
and contradictory. Not only in its secular-religious divisions about the 
body, but also in the long traditions of the various groups, whether from 
Europe or North Africa or Ethiopia, about the meaning of the body and 
its attributes. In a “melting pot” society such as Israel these affects, beliefs, 
and notions haunt the world just below the surface. In her discussion of 
the abandonment of children with birth defects it is not clear, except in 
her case studies, whether there is a difference in response between “West- 
ern” and “Arab” Jews—both of these categories being complex and chang- 
ing over time. (Today the Russian Jews, who are heavily secular, are the 
new Westerners replacing the orthodox Polish Jews, the Ostjuden, who 
in contrast with the North African and Arabic Sepharadi are the old 
Western Jews—never mind the Western European, South African [the 
new old West], and American Jews—some of whom are Ostjuden but are 
Western nevertheless. Let us not even put the Western category of “race” 
into this mix, which would make it even more complex.) 

Yet, I am struck by the absence of the comparative dimension, which 
could place the specificity of Israeli images of the body in a context. Thus 
there is a long and very informative chapter on disability in Israel. Given 
the anxiety about birth defects and the resultant child abandonment, it 
is of little surprise that Israeli society does not deal well with the disabled. 
There is neither the equivalent of the Americans with Disabilities Act nor 
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is there a sensibility about disability and access in Israeli society. What 
is startling is that this is just as true of the war wounded as of everyone 
else who is disabled in a society where the warrior's body is sacrosanct. 
Disability trumps the warrior’s body in contemporary Israeli society. This 
could be contrasted in interesting ways with an equal anxiety about dis- 
ability in (West) Germany. The disabled were the first targets of Nazi 
euthanasia and the stigma about disability was deeply entrenched in 
German society. 

After World War II, when a very large percentage of Germans were 
disabled, there was little or no public discussion about disability. With 
the Thalidomide scandal, there was some concern about disabilities and 
the public response, but this was certainly limited and often resulted in 
unwarranted institutionalization of the disabled. Only very recently, after 
German unification and through the agency of the disabled themselves 
(using the U.S. model of patient/client self-organization) has there been 
any movement towards disability access, never mind disability rights. A 
comparison between the two societies—so different in their motivation 
and imagery, and yet so similar in their response (as opposed to the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom, and Sweden) could be profitable 
for a future study. Here too I would wonder whether disability is a cat- 
egory differentiated in subtle ways in the various cultural groups that 
compose contemporary Israel. 

Weiss's book is well thought through, well-written, and very engaging. 
Peppered with personal extracts and diary entries, she provides a middle 
ground between the neutral observer and the participant observer that 
really works. We have a real sense of where she wants to situate herself 
and the anxiety that this situation can generate in writing about a society 
with which she is overidentifed. This is a solid contribution to the 
sociological study of the body and to the "problem" of Jewish self- 
representation in the ultimate diaspora state, Israel. 


Vichy and the Eternal Feminine: A Contribution to a Political Sociology 
of Gender. By Francine Muel-Dreyfus. ‘Translated by Kath- 
leen A. Johnson. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2001. Pp. 
vilit+388. $64.95 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


Simonetta Falasca-Zamponi 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


In The Second Sex (Knopf, 1952), first published in France in 1949, Si- 
mone de Beauvoir challenged startling myths and beliefs that posited a 
biological foundation to femininity and gender. Affirming that one is not 
born, but rather becomes, a woman, de Beauvoir attacked the theory of 
the eternal feminine rooted in the axiom *a woman is a woman," a theory 
that, according to Francine Muel-Dreyfus, became a very prominent myth 
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under Vichy. Perhaps, it is not a coincidence that de Beauvoir wrote her 
book at the end of the 1940s, having witnessed the installation of the 
National Revolution and the Vichy government in 1940 and their con- 
sequent demise after World War II. “A woman is a woman,” indeed, 
became a mantra at the heart of the policies and culture of the Vichy 
regime, Muel-Dreyfus writes. Not only was the notion of gender recon- 
structed during those years, with several reforms and laws that imposed 
the feminine as a "natural" reality outside of history, but the whole social 
world, under Vichy, was recentered around the notion of the "natural" 
division between the sexes and the imposition of gender myths as main 
carriers of a National Revolution that intended to reform the political 
and moral fabric of French society. France, Vichy supporters believed, 
had experienced a deep crisis, decadence, and barbarism during the years 
between World War I and 1940, and more generally under the Third 
Republic. The new regime, led by Marshall Pétain, presented itself in a 
millenary fashion as the guide to salvation. Its eschatology prophesied a 
return to a golden mythical age, a new order that would surface from 
collective understanding and awareness of guilt, willingness to expiate 
past sins, and acceptance of sacrifice as the way to achieve redemption 
and rebuild a natural community. Women and their representations be- 
came key elements for advocating and implementing such a vision. 
Muel-Dreyfus presents a very sophisticated and culturally nuanced 
analysis of the political role gender representations, under the aegis of the 
eternal feminine, played in the self-construction and definition of the Na- 
tional Revolution, its ideology, and its power. She shows Vichy's elabo- 
ration of the woman's natural role at home and as mother as central to 
the political project of Pétain's government to rebuild a more moral so- 
ciety, away from the supposed degeneracy of individualism and democ- 
racy. Via a return to the body and the reeducation of women, social policies 
were implemented that encouraged procreation and large families in order 
to combat egoism and self-indulgence, but also a declining birth-rate. A 
return to a “natural” order was possible only if the woman, shying away 
from the alluring promises of independence and professionalization, would 
take the “natural” role of respecting the traditional division of labor and 
ensure the vitality of the family. By producing more children, French 
women would also ensure the homogeneity and purity of France, thus 
avoiding racial contamination. The issues of natality and immigration 
combined in the discourse of the Vichy government on “natural” order 
and made of women the responsible party of the nation's health. The 
defense of the body politic was founded on the control of women's bodies. 
In the best tradition of historical sociology, Muel-Dreyfus unearths the 
sociogenesis of visions'of the feminine that became staples in the Vichy 
government and asks why they attracted an almost unanimous consent. 
She shows that Vichy's visions of the eternal feminine were rooted in a 
long history of conceptions of the feminine/masculine opposition, mostly 
created during periods of crisis, and whose origins went forgotten. Re- 
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mobilized by the National Revolution within the context of the loss of 
historical memory, past cultural images of gender then turned into indis- 
putable and eternal truths, natural realities. Muel-Dreyfus also demon- 
strates that visions of gender under Vichy coagulated disparate, diffuse 
interests. 'Thus, Vichy enjoyed the support and cooperation of the church, 
the medical profession, and the intellectuals of the Action frangaise be- 
cause they had all already been engaged in ongoing struggles over a return 
to a “natural” order via the strategic use of the myth of the eternal fem- 
inine. Vichy's attraction for natural conceptions of gender was embedded 
within the larger context of politically and institutionally situated ideas 
of social order. 

Drawing on a wide range of primary sources and theoretically informed 
by Bourdieu's analysis of symbolic violence, this outstanding book will 
appeal to cultural and historical sociologists, as well as gender scholars. 
It shows the critical role that symbolic battles hold both in the production 
and reproduction of natural conceptions of gender and in the structuring 
of a new political order, especially in times of crisis. Value systems and 
visions of the world that seemingly hold nonpolitical status can have great 
political effects, Muel-Dreyfus warns us. Gender discourses, when they 
appeal to the eternal feminine, always (not only at Vichy) speak of some- 
thing else. 


The Power of Good Deeds: Privileged Women and the Social Reproduction 
of the Upper Class. By Diana Kendall. Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Little- 
field, 2002. Pp. viii+ 195. $69.00 (cloth); $23.95 (paper). 


Rosanna Hertz 
Wellesley College 


The focus of this ethnography is the rising influence of elite upper-middle- 
class and upper-class women in major philanthropic organizations as vol- 
unteers, not simply check-writers. Diana Kendall, whose husband's family 
is among the established elite in Texas, was welcomed into several phil- 
anthropic organizations, and these became stepping-stones to this large 
qualitative study. The author presents an interesting view of women who 
gained membership in these organizations by meeting strict class-based 
and often race-based criteria. On one hand, it is clear that elites do "good 
deeds," yet on the other hand, the women in this study continue to re- 
produce an upper-class lifestyle and attitudes of entitlement across gen- 
erations of elites. Women are building social power through the networks 
they establish by participating in various philanthropic activities. These 
activities continue throughout their own lives and include extensive in- 
volvement with exclusive activities that shape their children’s lives. This 
study extends scholarship on elites in two important ways: First, by shed- 
ding light on the upper class of Texas, rarely the geographic site of schol- 
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arship on elites, and, second, by incorporating in her sample elite women 
of color. Kendall shows that elite women of color were more likely to 
have impressive academic, professional, and social service credentials than 
did the majority of younger white women in this study. Yet, race matters 
among the upper class. Many elite women of color participate in separate, 
parallel organizations as a result of historical patterns of racial and ethnic 
separation (such as the Links and Jack and Jill of America). An essential 
aspect of some of these organizations is that they often provide families 
with both a race- and, class-based identity—including lifelong friendships 
and appropriate eligible partners for participants’ children. However, 
even though divergent interests may shape the separation of women by 
race, often historically white elite organizations do not sponsor nonwhite 
emben. Further, these parallel organizations do not necessarily have 
the same levels of prestige and social visibility as white women’s 
organizations. 

While it is startling: to read how both white and racial or ethnic groups 
preserve and maintain social class boundaries in order to foster cohesion 
among members of the upper classes, the barriers of social class continue 
complete with all the rituals and rights of passage that earlier generations 
created. The most interesting substantive chapters are about social resume 
building through the institutions that reproduce social class. These chap- 
ters include provocative and detailed discussions of early childhood so- 
cialization through elite private schools, college sororities, and debutante 
balls. Each operates as a mechanism both to cement social class standing 
and to expand social! networks across the United States and, in some 
cases, to other countries. Finally, each life stage brings new ways in which 
social class and race are interrelated, as parallel organizations emerge that 
are separate but not equal i in terms of access to social power. The daughters 
of elites lead privileged lives in a sheltered environment that produces a 
lack of consciousness about individuals from less privileged backgrounds. 
They take for granted their privilege—less true among daughters who 
are of means but minorities—and their whiteness. They eagerly participate 
in such archaic rituals as the debutante ball, which appear, at least in 
Texas, to be awaited! social events that establish familial hierarchies 
through the crowning courts of their daughters. I was surprised that there 
was no rebellion among the daughters as a gender statement (or one about 
class or race). 

The intersection of race and social class in elite philanthropic organi- 
zations is a poignant and critical feature of this book, and the contradic- 
tions are striking. Both elites and nonelites support class-based inequality. 
For instance, elite women, the author argues, tend to legitimate class- 
based inequality by making nonelites aware of the good deeds elite women 
and their families do through volunteer organizations. Further, it is dis- 
heartening that white women’s organizations remain exclusionary, even 
if token women do exist in the traditional established white women’s 
organizations where a'few exceptional women of color have held major 
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leadership positions. Yet, racial segregation is not only entrenched in or- 
ganizational selection but, Kendall argues, legitimated by the women 
themselves as a right to choose with whom one wants to associate. Put 
differently, regardless of race these elite women claim they prefer the ease 
of women who share the same racial or ethnic backgrounds. 

'The author argues quite cogently that economic gains are insufficient 
for social mobility as women of color are often marginalized through 
closed organizational membership. While focusing on the social repro- 
duction of elites, the emergence of parallel organizations composed of 
distinct racial, ethnic, and religious memberships raises questions about 
how the core cultural values of “Anglo White" elite women and their 
families have remained intact and inviolate. 


The Rise of a Jazz Art World. By Paul Lopes. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002. Pp. vii+294. $60.00 (cloth); $23.00 (paper). 


Andy Bennett 
University of Surrey 


It is often said that the sign of a well-written book is that it makes its 
subject matter accessible and informative, even for a relative novice. This, 
I would argue, is one of the key strengths of Lopes's book. Thus, while 
the book will no doubt be well received by seasoned academics of jazz 
music and by jazz enthusiasts, nonexperts and enthusiasts will also gain 
much from this text. In the spirit of all effective sociology or cultural 
studies-based writing on music, Lopes extends his investigation beyond 
the level of music itself, to consider its wider sociocultural context. 

The story of jazz as it has unfolded in the United States is mapped 
against a backdrop of historical and socioeconomic contingencies that 
shaped the music and the scene that built up around it. Lopes traces the 
history and development of jazz from & vernacular form, shunned by 
music critics and practitioners of “serious” music, notably the European 
classical tradition, to its present-day status as a highly revered musical 
style supported by its own “art world,” comprised of skilled musicians, 
producers, writers, and connoisseurs. On the way, Lopes notes how the 
basic principles of the jazz performance, such as improvisation, have 
struggled to gain respectability as bona fide musical skills. In doing so, 
Lopes delivers a telling reminder of music's inextricable relationship with 
the socioeconomic conditions of its making and how this relationship 
engenders a range of cultural meanings that are articulated through the 
music itself. Thus, notes Lopes, as white musicians of the 1920s and 1930s 
staked their claim to be exponents of an *intelligent" and cultivated form 
of jazz music that adhered strictly to the principle of notation, the criti- 
cisms they directed against improvised jazz constituted a thinly veiled 
racism directed both at the allegedly nominal talent of black jazz inno- 
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vators and the perceived deficiencies of the subsection of society from 
which they emerged: *The primitive was associated with the black mu- 
sician in America, and the question remained as to who was bringing 
‘modern’ cultivation to the jazz vernacular" (p. 60). 

Just as such early attacks against jazz conventions were embedded in 
sociohistorical contingencies—the slow liberation of African-Americans 
and the continuing prejudice of white Americans—so its gradual accep- 
tance as a "serious" music also resulted from a culmination of events— 
the break of up of big bands due to musicians enlisting as soldiers in 
World War II, fuel rationing and its impact on touring, and the increasing 
popularity of “vernacular” musics such as blues, country, and rock ‘n’ 
roll following the end of the war. As Lopes illustrates, within this nexus 
of vernacular musics jazz found a new lease of life, with jazz clubs 
springing up across the country. Here, Lopes illustrates a significant, if 
generally overlooked, continuity between jazz and other musics that have 
struggled for acceptance and whose preservation has often relied as much 
upon the efforts of dedicated fans as musicians. Thus, Lopes attributes 
much of the rapidly growing appeal of jazz during the postwar years to 
the efforts of jazz enthusiasts, whose activities extended to “selling, and 
trading old jazz recordings and publishing small magazines and catalogs. 

. Their passion led to adopting a missionary zeal in resurrecting right- 
eous jazz in America” (p. 163). 

Lopes demonstrates an impeccable knowledge of jazz music supported 
by thorough background research of its history, borne out by the various 
references to and quotations taken from dedicated jazz publications, such 
as Downbeat and Metronome. This is punctuated along the way by quoted 
commentaries from a number of jazz musicians, such as Count Basie and 
Duke Ellington. If anything, inclusion of such accounts could have been 
extended in the book: Although Lopes writes with authority, there are 
clear points where a ‘more multivoiced text could have worked to the 
book’s advantage, adding strength to Lopes’s observations and offering 
a more diverse range of accounts relating to the changing fortunes of jazz 
throughout the 20th century. Similarly, I felt that Lopes could have made 
more sustained analytical use of Becker’s concept of the “art world,” 
contextualizing more effectively how this functions as a model for un- 
derstanding the formation of the contemporary jazz music scene. For 
much of the time, Lopes concentrates on painting a rich contextual picture 
of jazz’s social history; as such the theoretical framing of the “art world” 
concept in relation to jazz is restricted to the closing pages. 

Despite such omissions, however, Lopes has written a richly informative 
and highly readable book that is a welcome addition to the growing 
number of academic studies that engage with musical styles as the life- 
blood of “scenes”—living cultures producing a verve and commitment 
that remain hard to fathom for those on the “outside.” 
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The Cunning of Recognition: Indigenous Alterities and the Making of 
Australian Multiculturalism. By Elizabeth A. Povinelli. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 2002. Pp. xi+338. $64.95 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


Gerard Delanty 
University of Liverpool 


The theme of this book is the cultural consequences of late liberal mul- 
ticulturalism. It is an anthropological study of the impact of multicul- 
turalism on indigenous people in Australia and is based on many years 
of research on indigenous groups in the Northern Territory. Drawing on 
cultural theory and normative political philosophy, Elizabeth Povinelli, 
professor of anthropology at the University of Chicago, offers an original 
and challenging interpretation of the cultural significance of multicultur- 
alism and interesting observations on Australian modernity as it comes 
to terms with its colonial past and the injustices committed in the name 
of an earlier liberalism. The background to the study is the emergence of 
a new Australian national imaginary based on democratic 
multiculturalism. 

Australia was earlier than Europe and the United States in renouncing 
the ideal of a unitary national culture in favor of a multicultural one that 
recognizes the diversity of cultures. Late liberal multiculturalism has also 
moved beyond the limits of tolerance to a more positive recognition of 
alterity coupled with a critical attitude to the recent past when indigenous 
groups suffered from state repression and were disenfranchised. Povi- 
nelli’s book is addressed to the cultural consequences of the new and more 
democratic and critical multiculturalism, especially for those in whose 
name it allegedly acts. She finds that beneath the discourse of liberal 
multiculturalism, which occurred at the moment when white Australians 
were suffering from an uncertain future, are many uncertainties, too, for 
indigenous people who are now compelled to redefine their cultural iden- 
tity and traditions to fit the new mood of the Australian social imaginary. 

The confluence of liberalism and multiculturalism has in fact meant 
that culture must be mapped out in legal terms. The achievement of liberal 
multiculturalism is also its greatest limit: recognition can only be a legal 
recognition. Although this is not a mark of the failure of liberal multi- 
culturalism, it means that indigenous alterity is also forced to define itself 
in legal terms. The law is now the site where local languages, indigenous 
ways of life, and memories are diverted into juridical languages. Outside 
the normative discourse of law, aboriginal traditions have only a residual 
reality that haunts the liberal imagination, which cannot recognize them 
except as traces of a past that must be both repudiated and embraced. 
These fragments of an indigenous past have to be continuously refor- 
mulated to serve the national imaginary of the multicultural state. But 
this is to make a heavy demand on indigenous groups, who on the one 
hand are forced to define themselves in legal terms and on the other are 
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forced to identify with an impossible indigenous identity; that is, indig- 
enous groups must increasingly experience themselves in terms of the logic 
of multiculturalism, which is a truly transformative project. Povinelli's 
point is that in the encounter of liberal multiculturalism with indigenous 
alterity the latter is incorporated into the national imaginary and loses its 
authenticity; it must, for instance, deal with the fact that liberal publics 
suspect some cultural practices and find others repugnant. 

Although Foucault is not mentioned, Povinelli's approach is strongly 
Foucauldian and selt-evidently inspired by postmodernist cultural theory. 
Multiculturalism is a textual, performative field of power in which the 
subaltern is discursively constituted in relations of recognition that are 
necessarily ones of * misrecognition. ” Liberal multiculturalism, she argues, 
requires that the subaltern be “Inspected, examined, and investigated.” 
But “this inspection always already constitutes indigenous persons as fail- 
ures of indigeneity as such” (p. 39). This is because the logic of recognition 
forces the subaltern to account for themselves in way that suits the na- 
tional imaginary. The aim of the book is not to denounce liberal multi- 
culturalism, which the author believes is an optimist endeavor, but to 
highlight its contradictions— principally the paradox of the desire to rec- 
ognize otherness and to subject that otherness to a critical scrutiny. Ab- 
originals must serve the function of providing evidence that Australia is 
a multicultural nation and at the same time they must “protect the liberal 
subject from suspecting the (ir)rationality of their intolerance” (p. 109). 
The result is a politics of recognition based on suspicion. However, this 
book ultimately redeéms liberal multiculturalism that has—as in major 
legal cases over the status of indigenous law discussed in chapter 4— 
succeeded in negotiating legal discourse of rights with a language of mem- 
ory, responsibility, identity, and compassion. How was this possible? Pov- 
inelli’s answer is that in these major legal battles it was a national 
narrative to reinvent the Australian imaginary in an era of multicultur- 
alism: “The court was engaging in and helping to define public debates 
over the proper affective response of the nation to its settler past” (p. 160). 
Although at times very obscure and elliptical in its argumentation, this 
book is an impressive application of both political and cultural theory to 
anthropology and makes a decisive contribution to the debate on the 
cultural politics of multiculturalism. 


Kaleidoscopic Ethnicity: International Migration and the Reconstruction 
of Community Identities in India. By Prema A. Kurien. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 2002. Pp. xi+217. $55.00. 


David Kyle 
University of California, Davis 


Ethnicity and international migration have long been linked; however, 
the vast majority of research that treats these together has concerned the 
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new ethnic minority status of immigrants and how that ethnic identity 
evolves across generations in destination countries. What has been left 
nearly unexplored is the role of ethnicity and culture in origin communities 
in shaping international migration patterns and, in turn, how international 
migration shapes the process of ethnogenesis back home. Given this gap, 
Prema Kurien's Kaleidoscopic Ethnicity is a path-breaking study ex- 
ploring the multiple intersections of *kaleidoscopic ethnicity" (composed 
of religious, social status, and gender dimensions) and international mi- 
gration—it is also a pleasure to read. The book especially succeeds as a 
fascinating example of how research and theorizing on international mi- 
gration needs to—and can—better integrate ethnic dimensions of the send- 
ing regions. Its theoretical insights on ethnicity are less innovative, though 
based on a solid empirical foundation. 

Drawing on primary ethnographic and secondary historical data, the 
book is based on a compelling research design comparing three different, 
but nearby, ethnic groups! back and forth migration patterns to Middle 
Eastern countries as temporary guest workers. All three groups are in the 
Southwestern Indian state of Kerala, though deeply segmented by ethnic 
identities primarily based on religion, and, secondarily, on the vestiges of 
the caste structure. 

Two strengths of this volume stand out: first, a research design that 
pushes the boundaries of international migration research; second, a re- 
flexive narrative based on field research sensitive to the demanding cul- 
tural minefield of Southeastern India (even when conducted by a re- 
searcher with strong ties to the region). Although Mappila Muslims, 
Ezhava Hindus, and Syrian Christians all share a common national and 
regional context, their differing social and cultural milieus shape the spe- 
cific pathways to international migration to the Middle East. In the com- 
munity of Veni, Mappila Muslims pioneered the migration routes to the 
Middle East over the past few decades and in the process strengthened 
their already high levels of group solidarity and patriarchal relations. The 
migration from Cherur, inhabited by Ezhava Hindus, has been shaped 
by low social solidarity, with many having to pay intermediate agents in 
a more commodified migration service market. Many become money- 
lenders themselves helping to finance more migration. In contrast to Veni, 
female autonomy has been strengthened along with greater investment 
in education. The community of Kembu, populated by Syrian Christians, 
had been most assimilated into British systems of education and occu- 
pation; the resulting strong sense of identity and individualism shaped 
migration in the direction of more skilled, contract labor. Remittances 
from this community are plowed back into family savings, education, and 
fixed deposits. Neoclassical economic theories—common to much migra- 
tion theorizing—do not adequately account for the divergent migration 
strategies of the three research sites. Likewise, migration-related networks 
are not simply treated as a black box phenomenon, nor are they shoe- 
horned into trendy ahistorical metaphors of “social capital,” but rather 
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enlivened with the cultural and economic repertoires of ethnic groups 
wrought by centuries of political and economic negotiations with the wider 
society and now several foreign countries. 

The rich historical and ethnographic materials from a very diverse 
region are full of grounded insights into centuries of cultural change and 
the construction of ethnic identities, most recently shaped by each group's 
migration, consumption, and investment patterns. Likewise, Kurien pro- 
vides a very nuanced understanding of migration and ethnicity as gen- 
dered phenomena, often through firsthand accounts of her own research 
challenges as an educated *modern" woman treated quite differently in 
each of the three research sites. 

My only caution for readers is that the book's more conceptual obser- 
vations on ethnicity, such as the argument that ethnicity is a historical 
process in dialectic relation to "structure," may not be its strongest as- 
pect—though the title and the primary research questions indicate that 
its primary theoretical problematic concerns ethnicity and postmigration 
ethnogenesis. Kurien, however, wisely focuses on close-range definitions 
of kaleidoscopic ethnic identity, recognizing how the particular social mi- 
lieu of Southeastern India leads to a particular twist of the kaleidoscope 
(e.g., obviously issues of caste are much less important in other areas of 
the world). 

What Kurien has provided is a major contribution to the literature on 
international migration by demonstrating that preexisting theories relying 
mostly on either human capital maximization or generic self-sustaining 
social networks are in need of revision. A good starting point for reform 
would be more comparative historical studies of international migration 
incorporating the very important sending-country dimension of ethnic 
community boundaries, within which important sociocultural resources 
reside and, in turn, shape the cultural opportunity structure of migration. 
In this regard, Kaleidoscopic Ethnicity should be required reading for all 
students of international migration, a phenomenon often intimately con- 
nected to ethnic stratification and boundary maintenance in subnational 
regions. 


Beyond Smoke and M ivrors: Mexican Immigration in an Era of Economic 
Integration. By Douglas S. Massey, Jorge Durand, and Nolan Malone. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2002. Pp. ix 4-199. $29.95. 


Rafael Alarcón : 
El Colegio de la Frontera Norte 


This is a very important contribution to the understanding of the recent 
migration process between Mexico and the United States. While two of 
the authors, Douglas Massey and Jorge Durand, are renowned and prolific 
students of this phenomenon, Nolan Malone is a new contributor to the 
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field. From the start, the authors do not only offer a “kind of owner's" 
manual to explain how the Mexico-United States migration system works, 
but also a blueprint for immigration reform. At the end of the day, they 
do not completely deliver. 

'The book is divided into seven chapters. Following the introduction, 
chapter 2 is a tight summary of a widely known piece on migration theories 
published by Douglas Massey and his many coauthors elsewhere. Chapter 
3 is an excellent overview of the history of Mexico-U.S. migration, and 
chapter 4 offers the analysis of the 1965-85 period, the “era of undocu- 
mented migration," considered by the authors the model migration system. 
Chapter 5 describes the transformation of U.S. immigration policies that 
took place after 1986, which, according to the authors, led to the break- 
down of the Mexico-U.S. migration system along with the militarization 
of the border. Chapter 6 focuses on the analysis of the post-1986 immi- 
gration regime, and in chapter 7, Massey, Durand, and Malone provide 
several proposals with the aim of positioning immigration as a natural 
part of North American integration. 

The main argument of the book states that the relatively stable, 
smoothly functioning migration system that was operating in the mid- 
1980s was suddenly demolished in 1986 “as politicians in the US man- 
ufactured an immigration ‘crisis’ and created the false impression that 
the border was out of control" (p. 72). According to the authors, this 
process began with the implementation of the 1986 Immigration Reform 
and Control Act (IRCA) that legalized 2.3 million Mexicans but at the 
same time initiated a new era of restrictive immigration policies and 
repressive border controls. 

The book relies on data from the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice, the Bureau of the Census, and the Mexican Migration Project 
(MMP). The MMP is a data collection strategy developed by Douglas 
Massey and Jorge Durand that targets specific communities for intensive 
study, interviewing a representative sample of households and gathering 
standardized data using a semistructured interview. Since 1987, the MMP 
has gathered data on 83,527 persons located in 12,322 households across 
71 communities. With these data, the authors compare immigration trends 
in the 1965-85 and the post-IRCA period (1986—98). They conclude that 
the migration regime that developed during the “undocumented era” min- 
imized the negative consequences and maximized the gain for the United 
States and Mexico. International migrants were young, largely undocu- 
mented, heavily male, and drawn mostly from small towns and cities. 
Most pursued a circular temporary or recurrent migration and few settled 
in the United States. Most of the migrants were not accompanied by their 
spouse and had no children with them. The typical migrant worked 45 
hours a week for eight months in formal jobs, for which wages were paid 
by check and federal taxes were generally deducted. These workers were 
relatively unlikely to have made use of U.S. social services and were 
concentrated in a very small number of states. For its part, Mexico got 
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an “escape valve” that reduced unemployment pressures. Because of the 
circularity of the process, the migrants were not permanently lost for 
productive purposes and through remittances Mexico acquired an im- 
portant source of foreign exchange. 

On the other hand, the analysis of the post-IRCA period conducted by 
the authors reveals that immigrants have not been deterred from coming 
to the United States, apprehension probabilities have fallen, trip durations 
have lengthened, settlement has increased, and immigration has shifted 
from being a regional to a national phenomenon. At the same time, im- 
migration policies have undermined wages and working conditions in 
U.S. labor markets, exacerbated income inequality, and increased mor- 
tality along the border. 

In spite of remarkable findings and significant contributions, a very 
important shortcoming of the book is its strong reliance on data from the 
MMP to characterize the Mexico-United States migration system. A key 
weakness of the MMP is that it underrepresents the experiences of mi- 
grants who have settled i in the United States. In this sense, Louis DeSipio 
(“Sending Money Home . . . for Now. Remittances and Immigrant Ad- 
aptation in the United States,” in Sending Money Home: Hispanic Re- 
mittances and Community Development, Rodolfo de la Garza and B. 
Lindsay Lowell, eds. [Rowman & Littlefield, 2002] has argued that the 
MMP must be understood as describing the experiences primarily of short- 
term migrants and migrants who have reestablished residence in Mexico. 
DeSipio also considers that the MMP sample contains a much higher 
percentage of undocumented immigrants than the percentage included in 
the actual Mexican immigrant population of the United States. Similarly, 
the share of naturalized U.S. citizens in the Mexican immigrant population 
is much higher than the 1% identified in the MMP. 

This is a serious problem, because much of the analysis of the two 
migration periods comes from the migration experiences of the heads of 
households who were interviewed in Mexico. This calls into question 
many of the demographic characteristics of the migrants described in the 
book as representing all Mexican migrants. Despite this limitation, Beyond 
Smoke and Mirrors is an essential reference for policy makers, academics, 
and the general public. 


Social Power and Everyday Class Relations: Agrarian Transformation in 
North Bihar. By Anand Chakravarti. New Delhi: Sage Press, 2001. 
Pp. 311. 


Arun Agrawal 
McGill University | 


The state of Bihar in India is known for its poverty and its mangoes. 
Chakravarti’s engagingly crafted book concerning changes in agrarian 
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relations under the impact of commercialization in Bihar shows how the 
weak suffer their poverty and the strong enjoy the mangoes. The book 
is written as a case study of a single village, named Aghanbigha, in the 
Purnea district of Bihar. It deploys a self-consciously descriptive tone and 
style, but the richness of its case material reveals as well a deep engage- 
ment with some of the most prominent recent themes in studies of agrarian 
societies: exploitation and resistance, the choice between sharecropping 
and wage labor, the intersection of caste and class in rural Indian society, 
and surveillance and control in the labor extraction process. The discus- 
sion is also preoccupied with several additional issues particular to Marxist 
analysis—including the debate over the primacy of relations versus forces 
of production and the polarization of rural residents under the impact of 
commercialization. However, the book derives its greatest force and in- 
terest from what might be called its documentary strength. Chakravarti 
uses the medium of short vignettes from the different people he inter- 
viewed to illustrate his concerns. The strategy enlivens what are often 
boring arguments about what are and should be inherently interesting 
themes: power, poverty, and exploitation. 

'The basic structure and argument of the book is straightforward. The 
book describes how the lives of different castes and classes in Aghanbigha 
have changed as landowning and cultivating groups have begun to adopt 
different elements of what are familiarly known as green revolution tech- 
nologies—improved seeds, tractors, fertilizers, and pesticides. The decline 
of sharecropping, more intensive cropping patterns, greater use of casual 
and unfree labor on the field, and new mechanisms for recruitment and 
surveillance of this labor are the issues that Chakravarti examines most 
insistently, and around which the successive chapters in the book are 
organized. 

The historical circumstances under which land reforms occurred in 
Bihar prompted landowners actively to use loopholes in legislation to 
undermine any claims sharecropping households could make on the land 
they had been leasing and cultivating. The mechanization and intensifi- 
cation of agriculture through green revolution technologies reduced any 
bargaining power that the sharecroppers had enjoyed in their relations 
with large landowners. Over the past three decades, Aghanbigha, in con- 
sequence, has seen increasing socioeconomic polarization. Large land- 
owners, assisted by their social status as members of upper castes, have 
assumed closer control over their land and the agricultural operations on 
it. Sharecroppers and petty cultivators, belonging mostly to lower castes 
and in some instances to tribal groups, have become landless laborers. 
Because of the absence of alternative employment opportunities outside 
agriculture, their real wages have fallen, often to no more than half of 
what they earned prior to the commercialization of agriculture. Even if 
one might quibble with the exact figures Chakravarti generates, there is 
little doubt that his inferences about agricultural laborers barely eking 
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out a living and suffering a decline in their livelihood security are well 
on the mark. 

The above is a familiar and depressing story. The valuable contribution 
by Chakravarti is his vivid outline of all the strategies of power that 
contribute to the ability of landowners to exploit their laborers. The weap- 
ons of the weak are scarcely in evidence in Chakravarti’s discussion, no 
doubt in part because he considers them ineffective. To the extent the 
weak try to use weapons related to subterfuge and footdragging, the strong 
brutally and effectively make additional demands upon their, and their 
family’s, labor to foil the yield of subtlety. There is little reason to hope 
that conditions might, change toward greater equality in ownership or 
distribution. 

Among the most disheartening aspects of how class and caste relations 
work in Aghanbigha is the tight nexus between elite landowners and the 
state. Chakravarti’s portrayal of the ordinary and everyday cruelty im- 
plicit in the close collusion between state employees and village elite dem- 
onstrates the reality of pessimism where Bihar is concerned. More im- 
portant, it shows the, force of the cliché that the governmentalized 
machinery of redress is no more than a cruel joke in Bihar. In agreement 
with earlier scholarship on Bihar, Chakravarti's discussion of the inter- 
connected nature of state and agrarian power structures becomes more 
forceful owing to its concrete descriptions. 

In conclusion, I have little criticism. Chakravarti's preoccupation with 
questions about the primacy of relations versus forces of production seems 
a valiant but ultimately unnecessary concern—the more so because what 
he adds to this debate is marginal at best. He could have discussed the 
importance of surveillance and control to greater profit since they are so 
crucial to the larger argument about the decline in real incomes that 
agricultural labor has suffered. His analysis of class relations in Bihar 
and their interactions with caste dominance and the state structure could 
have been pursued further. But these minor notes of suggestive critique 
take nothing away from a well-crafted, elegantly simple argument. 


Decision Making and Juvenile Justice: An Analysts of B1as 1n Case Pro- 
cessing. By Paul E. Tracy. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Publishing Group, 
2002. Pp. xii+ 193. $64.95. 

Celesta A. Albonetti  ' 

University of Iowa | 


In Decision Making and Juvenile Justice, Paul Tracy takes head-on the 
long-standing debate over the proportionately greater involvement of mi- 
norities in crime, their differential selection into the criminal justice sys- 
tem, and how they are subsequently treated there. Early in the book Tracy 
asserts that "the available research is largely inconclusive, and despite the 
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absence of a coherent body of results, the federal agency responsible for 
monitoring disproportionate minority confinement has exaggerated, if not 
mischaracterized, the issue of racial bias in the juvenile justice system" 
(p. 2). Tracy begins the defense of his thesis by documenting federal man- 
dates, beginning with the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 and extending to the present, aimed at forcing states to doc- 
ument disproportionate minority detention and confinement in secure de- 
tention and correctional facilities and to remedy such conditions when 
found. Tracy offers a convincing argument that the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) guidelines simply assumed 
that finding disproportionate minority representation in detention and 
confinement facilities could be explained only by discriminatory practices 
in the juvenile justice system. His central point is that an equally plausible 
explanation of the disproportionate minority representation in the juvenile 
justice system, namely, that of differential involvement of minority youths 
in serious delinquent offenses, was ignored even in the face of empirical 
research that had produced mixed conclusions. Tracy offers a convincing 
argument that the OJJDP developed and implemented guidelines for state 
handling of juveniles based essentially on aggressive lobbying of a small 
number of persons and organizations (p. 7) who refused to consider a 
“differential involvement” hypothesis. Tracy devotes four chapters to an 
analysis of minority disproportionate representation in the juvenile justice 
system of three Texas counties. Of these chapters, one chapter is devoted 
to using aggregate data to address the presence or absence of minority 
overrepresentation in Texas. Three chapters focus on case-level data to 
examine the differential influence of legal and extralegal variables on the 
decision outcomes in case processing. A final analytical chapter provides 
the results of a statewide survey of juvenile justice practitioners’ percep- 
tions of minority case processing throughout Texas. 

Tracy’s analyses focus on detention outcomes, the decision to forward 
the case to the district attorney, the decision to prosecute, and juvenile 
placement in a correctional facility. He concludes from his analyses that 
the empirical evidence indicates that African-American and Hispanic ju- 
veniles are not treated more harshly than Anglos. He emphasizes that 
offense severity, the number of prior offenses, and the severity of prior 
offenses consistently increased the severity of outcomes at each stage and 
in each county under study. While it is true that these legally relevant 
variables produced significant influence on each of the four decision out- 
comes, Tracy’s conclusion that ethnicity or race is unrelated to juvenile 
case processing ignores his own findings that Hispanic juveniles are more 
likely to be detained than Anglos in county 1. In addition, his conclusion 
that the interaction effect between ethnicity and the number of prior 
offenses on the likelihood of prosecution supports the differential involve- 
ment thesis explanation of differential treatment is premature. Tracy sug- 
gests that the interaction effect is evidence that the harsher treatment 
received by African-Americans is explained in terms of the conditioning 
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effect of the number of prior offenses. This interpretation would support 
the differential involvement in crime thesis. However, without calculating 
the logit differences, odds ratios, and confidence intervals for the inter- 
action estimate, Tracy cannot conclude which of the interaction compo- 
nents is the conditioning component. If ethnicity or race is the conditioning 
variable, rather than the number of prior offenses, Tracy's conclusion that 
ethnicity or race is irrelevant to juvenile case processing in county 1 is 
not substantiated. This is not a trivial matter since the decision to pros- 
ecute is an important screening stage, one directly related to the differ- 
ential selection thesis that Tracy argues is not supported by his findings. 

I find troubling his conclusions that race is irrelevant to juvenile case 
processing and incarceration decisions when findings from two counties 
indicate that race or ethnicity does affect outcomes at some stages. Con- 
clusions from the analysis of juvenile case processing in county 3 should 
be considered with caution given the small number of cases and the lack 
of variation on the outcome variables. In short, Tracy has provided a 
well-documented political and legal history of the development of federal 
mandates to eliminate disproportionate minority representation in state 
juvenile justice systems, but his conclusion that his analyses offer support 
for the differential involvement thesis is premature. His conclusion is 
based on a summary dismissal of ethnicity or race effects on some decisions 
and outcomes that are tied directly to differential selection and treatment. 


The Japanese Way of Justice: Prosecuting Crime in Japan. By 
David T. Johnson. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002. Pp. x - 327. 
$45.00 (cloth). 


Penal Reform in Overcrowded Times. Edited by Michael Tonry. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2001. Pp. xvi 278. $19.95 (paper). 


David Jacobs 
Ohio State University 


The first book is a jewel with a few minor flaws. David Johnson provides 
an almost overwhelmingly detailed description of criminal prosecution in 
Japan. Although his topic may initially seem obscure, it is not if one 
accepts Skolnick's claim that a society's approach to determining guilt 
or innocence provides a good picture of its character. Studies of the pros- 
ecution process also fill a more narrow but nevertheless important gap. 
We have many statistical findings about sentencing in U.S. trial courts, 
but we know little about the decision to prosecute or the decision about 
criminal charges even though these choices seem to be the most powerful 
predictors of an offender's fate. By describing how crimes are prosecuted 
in one of the few non-Western, developed democracies, Johnson sheds 
new light on criminal justice elsewhere. 
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He begins by making a claim that will appall the reader who takes 
civil liberties seriously. After stating that Japanese prosecution may pro- 
duce more justice than prosecution elsewhere, Johnson presents some 
unfortunate details about their methods. In Japan, prosecutors may hold 
a prisoner for 23 days without formal charge, and they interrogate pris- 
oners often to the point of exhaustion without a defense attorney present. 
In their relentless quest for confessions, Japanese prosecutors use tactics 
that would be intolerable elsewhere. To secure admissions of guilt and 
contrition prosecutors routinely employ sleep and physical deprivation. 
Prisoners, for example, often must kneel on the floor or stand facing a 
wall for extended periods. At least the threat if not the actuality of physical 
violence is present during these lengthy interrogations. After obtaining a 
verbal confession, prosecutors add their own embellishments when they 
commit this statement to paper. The prosecutors written restatement then 
is read to the accused, who is subjected to intense pressure to sign it, but 
who is not allowed read this incriminating document. After I finished the 
first chapters, I could not imagine how any sensible person could suggest 
that the Japanese system is just. 

But consider some of the deficiencies in the U.S. system. Almost all 
convictions (over 90%) are secured with plea bargains, but according to 
Johnson little effort is made to insure horizontal equity even within the 
same jurisdiction. The prosecutors who make these deals are almost com- 
pletely independent and unsupervised. In the typical U.S. jurisdiction 
overloaded with cases, plea bargains are quickly reached after brief idi- 
osyncratic negotiations with defense attorneys. In Japan, however, a pros- 
ecutor's extremely influential sentencing recommendation is subject to 
close scrutiny by supervisors. To gain this crucial approval, prosecutors 
can spend hours finding out how comparable offenses and offenders were 
sentenced so the recommended sanction will be as equivalent as possible 
to prior punishments for the same offenses. 

Johnson's allusions about relative justice can be supported with basic 
statistical reasoning. The binomial theorem suggests that the low prob- 
ability of being arrested for a single street crime cumulates to a high 
probability of being arrested at least once if an offender commits multiple 
equivalent street crimes. This logic confirms the views of prosecutors and 
defense attorneys in both nations. The great majority of citizens in the 
arms of the law seem to be guilty of equivalent crimes even if they did 
not commit the charged offense. If this cynical but plausible suspicion 
that few of the accused are innocent is correct, the superior horizontal 
equity in the Japanese system may indeed produce more justice than the 
alternative aspects of due process given greater weight in other societies. 

But you probably are thinking that such justifications completely miss 
the point because the inexcusable methods used to extract and construct 
confessions in Japan still make the punishment of the innocent too likely. 
This would certainly be the case if such tactics were legal in the United 
States because U.S. prosecutors are elected and they can attain even higher 
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office with well-publicized convictions. In Japan, however, prosecutors 
are bureaucratically insulated from external politics, and such career ad- 
vancement rewards are less common. Yet any failure to secure a guilty 
verdict is seen as a shameful flaw that can damage a prosecutor's career. 
Japanese prosecutors, therefore avoid difficult cases. Perhaps instead of 
increasing the risks that the innocent will be unjustly punished, this and 
other features of the Japanese system make punishment for crimes com- 
mitted by the powerful extremely unusual. The absence of legal plea 
bargains and offers of immunity to induce testimony compound these 
difficulties. Yet the point is that the U.S. plea bargaining system in concert 
with three-strikes laws that impose mandatory sentences may make pun- 
ishment based only on suspicion more likely here than in Japan, despite 
questionable prosecutorial tactics in Japan. 

While he has provided a fascinating description, I hope that David 
Johnson will avoid a few pitfalls in his next book. If I had not been given 
the responsibility of a review, I would not have gotten past his initial 
assertions that the Japanese system might be more just than others. At 
least a few brief reasons for this claim when it was first advanced would 
have been prudent. Johnson also could have sharpened his comparisons 
by omitting excessive detail about Japan and by increasing his limited 
descriptions of the U.S. prosecution process. Has David Johnson con- 
vinced me that the Japanese system might be more just than others? No, 
but I benefited by reading his work. With luck, his analysis may help me 
provoke graduate students to reexamine the conventional wisdom about 
our system. 

Michael Tonry's attempt to provide a collection that deals with cross- 
national developments in sentencing and corrections over the last 30 or 
so years in Western democracies and in Japan is impossible to review in 
a reasonable space. Tonry has excerpted contributions from 34 authors, 
but these excerpts are presented in roughly 203 pages, giving only an 
average of six pages per contribution. In part because these excerpts were 
taken from articles that appeared in multiple issues of the same journal, 
little comparability in the discussions is present. Although Tonry provides 
useful tables about dates and about other recent changes in U.S. sen- 
tencing law, and, in his introductions, he makes some attempt to extract 
generalities from the contributions in each section, a confusing picture 
nevertheless emerges. A close reading suggests that recent international 
changes in criminal punishments have been almost completely 
idiosyncratic. 

For these reasons, this collection would not be a good choice for either 
an undergraduate or graduate course, but Tonry and his contributors 
nevertheless fill an important void. This book provides a convenient 
source for citations and for brief descriptive overviews by experts from 
various nations that does not seem to exist elsewhere. There is little re- 
search on cross-national sentencing and correction practices and almost 
all of it appears in obscure sources. Even the holdings of an exceptionally 
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large research library will be found wanting if a researcher seeks to de- 
velop a reasonable review of the literature on this topic. This collection 
therefore will be valuable to the researcher who is about to begin a cross- 
national study of criminal punishment. 


The Culture of Control: Crime and Social Order in Contemporary Society. 
By David Garland. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2001. Pp. 
xiii- 307. $30.00. 


David Lyon 
Queen's University 


This is sociology at its best. David Garland again puts us in his debt in 
this clear, cogent, and critical account of crime control and criminal justice 
in late modern societies. Without lightening the load by jettisoning either 
empirical evidence or theoretical sophistication, Garland identifies the 
deeper social and cultural currents that shape today's policies and prac- 
tices—what he calls the *crime complex" (pp. 163—65). He offers markers 
and signposts by which to gauge how far the culture of control has ad- 
vanced in any given situation. He does so by indicating the structural 
ways in which the peculiar conditions of late modernity—especially new 
problems of risk and insecurity and the dismantling of welfare states— 
have permitted the culture of control to emerge. 

Building on his previous work in Punishment and Welfare (Gower, 
1985) and Punishment and Modern Society (University of Chicago Press, 
1990), Garland argues that the culture of control represents not so much 
a simple rejection as a supplementing of the practices of penal welfarism. 
While showing how policing and prisons have altered and expanded con- 
siderably since the 1970s, he demonstrates that alongside them has grown 
a third, “governmental” sector of prevention and security. One important 
consequence of this is that the new cadre of crime prevention organiza- 
tions, public-private partnerships, and others cannot be contained by the 
earlier categories of institutions. They spill over the edges of criminal 
justice as once understood to incorporate all manner of social and eco- 
nomic actors who are sometimes quite distant from the state. They speak 
the language of prevention and risk management rather than of retri- 
bution, deterrence, and reform. 

'The main foci of this work are the United States and the United King- 
dom, although strong echoes of these trends may be found in other coun- 
tries. In each case he discerns a hybrid form that combines the "liberal 
legalism of due process and proportionate punishment with a correction- 
alist commitment to rehabilitation, welfare, and criminological expertise" 
(p. 27). Hence, “penal-welfarism.” Modern societies developed this into a 
state monopoly of law enforcement, which—somewhat gratuitously, sug- 
gests Garland—took the credit for success in “law-and-order.” When the 
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social conditions favorable to this model began to decompose after the 
1960s, other solutions were sought. The tide turned dramatically toward 
crime control. 

Garland distinguishes between the causes of breakdown of the old 
model and the reasons for new practices to become ascendant, although 
in both cases the argument is sociological: Civil society and cultural as- 
sumptions altered. The neoliberalism and social conservatism of the Rea- 
gan-Thatcher era interacted with the transformation to late modernity 
with specific consequences in the realm of governance. New attitudes of 
fear, resentment, and hostility appeared in a changing context of capi- 
talism and technology, changing family structures and urban ecologies, 
mass media, and the democratization of social and cultural life. Offenders 
appeared as a much more menacing threat, and their segregation was 
increasingly countenanced as a solution. 

It is instructive to reflect on Garland's thesis in light of the changes 
that have occurred since September 11. If the culture of control was 
growing steadily since the 1970s and was reinforced by the economic 
restructuring and reactionary policies of the Reagan-Thatcher years, it 
received a tremendous boost in the post-September 11 climate—again, 
most markedly in the United States and the United Kingdom. Dependence 
on social defense technologies and situational crime controls now appear 
as normal, along with their deep exclusionary tendencies. Victims, espe- 
cially those from the World Trade Center attack, are foregrounded. The 
stranger, now with a specific “racial” identity as Arab-Muslim, is decisively 
“othered.” And system integration is the key to the “amoral and techno- 
logical” criminologies of everyday life that focus not on solidarities or 
shared values but on the “smart arrangements that minimize the oppor- 
tunities for disruption or deviance” (p. 183). The Pentagon’s Total Infor- 
mation Awareness scheme epitomizes this. So, far from the post-Septem- 
ber 11 crime control techniques being “new,”—they are entirely in line 
with what Garland here describes as a long-term trend. 

Garland argues that while the culture of control may be explained as 
a series of responses to the conditions of late modernity, it also helps, in 
turn, to define late modernity. Policing, penality, and prevention, as he 
rightly argues, are an increasingly taken-for-granted aspect of quotidian 
social experience. But none of this is inevitable. Neither the structural 
conditions nor the political choices are immutable. Vet, like Weber's iron 
cage of capitalist rationality that long outlived the spiritual vocations that 
first dynamized it, suggests Garland, crime rates may fall, but the culture 
of control will live on. Undoubtedly, post-September 11 conditions are 
being construed as arguments for more control. But Garland's last word 
is a Durkheimian, not a Weberian one. Late modernity has exposed the 
weakness of the nation-state and its ultimate dependence on the local 
organizations and communities of civil society. The challenge for the 21st 
century is how to transcend both penal welfarism and the culture of 
control in ways that recognize the need for new social solidarities. 
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Protest, Policy, and the Problem of Violence against Women: A Cross- 
National Comparison. By S. Laurel Weldon. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 2002. Pp. xiv+287. $19.95 (paper). 


Rita K. Noonan 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 


Protest, Policy, and the Problem of Violence against Women embraces 
violence against women (VAW) not only as a legitimate policy issue, but 
one that merits strict scientific and theoretical examination. Very few social 
scientists have treated the matter with such care; even fewer have studied 
this kind of policy formation cross-nationally. While scholars have re- 
mained relatively silent on the staggering magnitude and consequences 
of VAW, policy makers around the world have tackled the problem with 
varying degrees of conviction and comprehensiveness. The gap between 
scholarly silence and policy action serves as the author’s point of departure 
to explain why some governments are more responsive to the problem 
than others. Although readers may quibble with the straw man approach 
to many of the theories she examines and will, undoubtedly, criticize some 
statistical methods employed, her attempts to bring scientific rigor to a 
very important, but grossly neglected, policy arena are really quite bold. 

Weldon advances our understanding of this policy arena by providing 
a global overview of government response to VAW in countries that have 
been continuously democratic from 1974 to 1994. She then examines the 
process of policy development in the eight most responsive countries in 
order to understand the dynamics of policy change. Responsiveness is 
measured as the number of policy areas addressed out of a possible seven 
(e.g., legal reform dealing with wife battering and sexual assault, gov- 
ernment-sponsored initiatives to educate the public about VAW). Using 
both quantitative and qualitative methods, the author arrives at some 
intriguing conclusions: most conventional theories—ranging from political 
culture, to religion, and even the number of women in politics—fail to 
explain the comprehensiveness of public policy regarding VAW. What, 
then, can explain why Costa Rica, and not Sweden, ranks as one of the 
world's most responsive governments? The key, Weldon argues, lies in 
the presence of a strong, autonomous women's movement that draws on 
and reinforces state institutions designed to promote the status of women. 
When these ^women's policy agencies" (as they are often called) have 
considerable material and institutional resources, and when they maintain 
consultative relations with activists, they greatly improve government 
responsiveness to VAW. 'This finding will not surprise social movement 
scholars, but it is still worth hearing. 

The central weakness of this otherwise refreshing book is the theoretical 
frame. About halfway through, the book veers off course in search of a 
theoretical anchor. Rather than simply arguing that both the presence 
and quality of social movements influence policy making (especially for 
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politically weak groups), and that political opportunities are important to 
movement success, the author opts for a much more elaborate, contrived 
theoretical home. Weldon wades through a host of theories and subar- 
guments current in political science (e.g., neoinstitutionalism, feminist the- 
ories of the bureaucratic state), only to arrive at the completely unsur- 
prising conclusion that "institutions matter" for comparative social policy. 
To make matters worse, the author fails to acknowledge that feminist 
social scientists have already outlined many ways in which social norms, 
practices, and laws regarding gender are reflected in the institutional 
structures of the state. These sociological truisms are presented as though 
they were new. Although many sociologists will appreciate this “structural 
approach” to policy analysis, I suspect they will be rather unimpressed 
with its novelty. 

Aside from this main weakness, however, the strengths of the book are 
notable. First, the methods employed, and the findings that result, are 
likely to generate fruitful research questions in many specialty areas, in- 
cluding women’s studies, public policy, and social movements. For ex- 
ample, would these findings hold for a different set of policy variables? 
Is the process that she describes applicable to other marginalized popu- 
lations? How is globalization of the women’s movement affecting local 
movements and policy formation? Are these government policies effective? 
That is, do policies affect the lived experience of women in these countries? 
What happens in nondemocratic countries? In short, Weldon’s innovative 
perspective and puzzling results should invigorate the academic 
enterprise. 

Second, Weldon closes this thoughtful book with concrete, practical 
ways that activists and practitioners can use her findings. This addition 
is refreshing. For example, the book’s insights suggest that women’s 
groups should call for the creation of a women’s bureau, an advisory 
council for groups to gain access to the government, and a government 
commission on women in their home countries. Nonacademic readers will 
appreciate her willingness to include them in the discussion. 

In sum, Weldon’s stimulating book offers something for everyone— 
cross-national and policy scholars, feminists, violence specialists, and so- 
cial movement activists. Sociologists, I suspect, will find the book’s the- 
oretical punch line a bit weak. However, the book’s willingness to 
challenge conventional wisdom and elevate VAW as a legitimate policy 
issue should leave a mark on the academic landscape. I hope it does. 
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Forging Gay Identities: Organizing Sexuality in San Francisco, 1950— 
1994. By Elizabeth A. Armstrong. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2002. Pp. xix 272. $22.50 (paper). 


Debra Minkoff 
University of Washington 


Sociological research on the gay and lesbian movement is relatively rare. 
Theoretically innovative studies of social movements are equally excep- 
tional. Elizabeth Armstrong’s book, Forging Gay Identities: Organizing 
Sexuality in San Francisco, 1950—1994, is outstanding in both respects. 
By pushing back the historical focus and widening the scope of analysis 
to the cultural-institutional field, Armstrong challenges conventional ac- 
counts of the lesbian/gay movement and social movement scholarship. 

Most narratives of the lesbian/gay movement celebrate the 1969 Stone- 
wall Riots in New York City as the movement's genesis, stressing its 
indebtedness to New Left-style "identity politics." In contrast, Armstrong 
treats this moment as a set of puzzles to be solved: What accounts for 
the unprecedented emergence of gay liberation then and there, given prior 
decades of homophile organizing around a "legitimacy seeking" interest 
group politic? How did the movement survive and flourish when so many 
others followed the New Left's demise? How has it avoided the pitfalls 
of organizing around identity to which so many other movements have 
succumbed? Armstrong offers new and theoretically innovative answers 
to these questions by reconceptualizing the project of social movements 
as "collective efforts to create new fields or to transform existing fields" 
(p. 11) and developing a “cultural-frame institutional perspective" in- 
formed by an understanding of how political-institutional logics constrain 
innovative, strategic action. Using a first-rate, original data set of lesbian/ 
gay organizations in San Francisco and primary documents from the 
movement, Armstrong traces the changing contours of the field's cultural 
content and organizational composition in a way that is both qualitatively 
rich and quantitatively compelling. 

The first part of the book, “Forging a Gay Identity Movement," ex- 
amines field formation during the early years of homophile activism (1950— 
68) and then looks in-depth at processes of field innovation and crystal- 
lization between 1969 and 1973. Here, Armstrong argues that the political 
upheaval of the 1960s provided a moment of heightened cultural creativity 
when innovative forms of organization and action became thinkable. The 
brief—and dramatic—meeting of the homophile movement and the New 
Left offered a compelling framework for embracing authenticity (and 
rejecting secrecy, i.e., coming out"). This new logic of identity politics 
thus helped solved the difficulty that earlier homophile activists faced in 
creating a public constituency for interest group politics. After the New 
Left's decline, the field crystallized around a new political logic of *unity 
in diversity" that defined difference as a point of commonality and created 
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a space for the rapid expansion of a novel organizational form, the *Gay 
+ 1” organization (with examples ranging from the San Francisco Tsu- 
nami Gay/Lesbian Swim Club to Safe Sex Leather Sluts). This new or- 
ganizational form combined a positive emphasis on sexual identity and 
identity building (the "Gay" part) with specific tasks or functions (the 
“+1” part) that easily allowed for multiple identity expressions—whether 
cultural, commercial, or political. This, according to Armstrong, represents 
the paradoxical strength of the field, as well as its potential for instability 
and decline. 

The second part of the book, “Consequences of Field Formation,” is 
less developed, perhaps inevitably since it covers 30 years of activity (in 
San Francisco and across the nation) in four short chapters. Here Arm- 
strong identifies the central “exclusions” (gender, race, class) and “chal- 
lenges" (AIDS, queer politics, the ascendance of interest group and market 
logics) that have threatened the field's stability. Although the empirical 
evidence is less carefully exploited, the theoretical point is clear: once a 
field "locks in" it does not stand still. Rather, field-level stability and 
transformation are dynamic processes driven by contradictions built into 
the very logic of earlier field formation. 

Some readers might question Armstrong’s privileging of events in San 
Francisco and, more specifically, not New York. Although attentive to 
differences between them, Armstrong rightly notes that neither city can 
(or should) be designated as the movement's *ground zero" (p. 213, n. 3). 
More important, the detailed methodological appendix provides a tem- 
plate for reproducing her study and exploring similar theoretical questions 
elsewhere—whether it is New York or Chicago, Berlin or Amsterdam. 
The research design also provides a model for research on other fields, 
particularly (but not exclusively) those developed in interaction with the 
New Left. 

Others might question Armstrong’s privileging of cultural processes. 
For example, in discussing the challenges posed by AIDS, Armstrong 
stresses interorganizational competition and argues that AIDS organi- 
zations developed at the expense of gay ones. But, by extension, to what 
extent did competitive pressures shape developments within the lesbian/ 
gay feld itself? The rapid proliferation of Gay -- 1 organizations also 
suggests a resource perspective once we consider the relatively low costs 
of organizational formation and maintenance for many of these groups. 
Implicit in Armstrong's cultural-institutional analysis is a “resource- 
rationalist" sensibility that could have been addressed more directly, mak- 
ing a broader contribution to ongoing debates in organizational sociology. 

Forging Gay Identities offers a highly readable and theoretically so- 
phisticated account of the lesbian/gay movement that is appropriate for 
both undergraduate and graduate courses. The book will be of interest 
to social movement researchers, organizational scholars, cultural sociol- 
ogists, and the emerging field of researchers working at the intersection 
of these areas. I also hope that Forging Gay Identities gains the attention 
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it deserves in gay and lesbian studies. If read widely, Armstrong’s con- 
tribution will be magnified: not only by introducing a more nuanced 
discussion of “identity” that clarifies the strategic and organizational con- 
sequences of the work movements do to define themselves, but also by 
providing a corrective to the relative invisibility of gay and lesbian studies 
within academic sociology. 


Disciplining Feminism: From Social Activism to Academic Discourse. By 
Ellen Messer-Davidow. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2002. Pp. 
x+413. $64.95 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


Sarah H. Matthews 
Cleveland State University 


Ellen Messer-Davidow’s argument in Disciplining Feminism is that, in 
the early days of second wave feminism (i.e., the first wave of academic 
feminism), social activism and intellectualism were closely allied, each 
informing the other. Very quickly the two strands went their separate 
ways as feminism became part of academic disciplines with their own 
traditions and rhetoric. What had been initially envisioned as a marriage 
of theory and practice eventuated swiftly in divorce. Feminist scholars in 
universities turned to building careers within disciplines and, as a result, 
were cut off from feminist activists who continued to seek change in the 
status of women and in society more generally. Messer-Davidow is clear 
that she thinks the consequences of this divorce were detrimental to both 
academic and activist feminism. 

The author has a unique perspective from which to make her assess- 
ment. In the mid-1970s, between comprehensive exams and a dissertation 
in English, she served as assistant to the president of the University of 
Cincinnati for two years. There, she learned firsthand how entrenched 
university bureaucracies were during the time when feminist scholars were 
finding their place in the academy. 

Messer-Davidow begins by describing what women students were up 
against in four disciplines—physics, art history, sociology, and literary 
studies. Each curriculum stands more broadly for the sciences, the arts, 
the social sciences, and the humanities. She identifies the issue for soci- 
ology: *As a scientific discipline it needed to maintain a unified core purged 
of everyday discourse" (p. 37) to preserve sociological discourse from be- 
coming merely social discourse. By the early 1970s, students whose con- 
sciousness had been raised by the feminist movement demanded that 
sociological discourse recognize the legitimacy of social discourse. In so- 
ciology and other disciplines one outcome was the documentation of sex 
stratification and sex segregation. Once documented, however, the archi- 
tecture of universities prevented change: When it came to blame, who 
was at fault was too easily sidestepped. Messer-Davidow makes this case 
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by analyzing the arguments in sex discrimination suits brought by women 
who have been denied tenure, suits that were rarely won. "The absence 
of a structure that made all university units responsible and accountable 
for what they did enabled them to discriminate" (p. 76). 

In the middle section of the book Messer-Davidow describes the trans- 
formation within universities in the early 1970s from "female studies" to 
“feminist studies." Despite the proliferation of programs, professional as- 
sociations, journals, and presses, the author argues that “feminist studies 
became a discipline contained by the academy it had set out to transform" 
(p. 86). Containing feminism meant removing it from the goals of the 
feminist movement so that it no longer had as its central mission bringing 
about social change. Feminism may have changed universities, but uni- 
versities transformed or disciplined feminism. She pinpoints the victory 
of the academy in 1973: "That was the moment when the new academic- 
feminist journals began churning out feminist scholarship and the com- 
mercial presses backed away from feminist trade books that hybridized 
the elements of movement and academic discourses" (p. 133). The disci- 
plining of feminism within the academy has made it a *disunified field 
with a volatile intellectual core and a discordant scholarly community” 
(p. 213). 

In the final chapters of the book Messer-Davidow focuses on activism. 
Here she describes her experiences interviewing and participating in con- 
servative and feminist organizations that mold college students. Although 
her report does not meet the standards of good participant observation 
research, it points to clear differences between the goals and the effec- 
tiveness of conservative organizations—well-funded and careful not to 
challenge young people's “comfort zones'"— and progressive organiza- 
tions—modestly, often precariously, funded and purposefully challenging 
young people's beliefs. The final chapter focuses on the dismantling of 
affirmative action. Leaving no doubt about where she stands, the author 
concludes, “I hope this book convinces at least some of you to put pro- 
gressive organizations and knowledges to work in the struggle over the 
nation's future" (p. 289). 

For any feminist over the age of 50, the first part of the book is a trip 
down memory lane. Because memory is both fallible and personal, the 
larger social context is difficult to apprehend. For me, Messer-Davidow's 
account of the fate of the feminist ideas introduced in the late 1960s as 
they were absorbed by the academy over the next 30 years evoked epiph- 
anies: Things I knew on one level took on new meaning as I saw the 
bigger picture. This experience was repeated throughout the book. In- 
tentionally “undisciplined,” however, the book fails in the end to cohere. 
Nevertheless, it provides a lens, even though murky at times, through 
which to view the past 30 years of social change in feminism, universities, 
and American society.. 
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Postmodern Existential Sociology. Edited by Joseph A. Kotarba and 
John M. Johnson. Walnut Creek, Calif.: AltaMira Press, 2002. Pp. x- 262. 
$70.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


John Murphy 
University of Miami 


This book fits into the debate about the appropriateness of using structural 
metaphors to describe social life. Such an approach, critics claim, tends 
to reify society and obscure the interpersonal activity whereby order is 
negotiated and maintained. Postmodernists have advanced this argument 
another step by declaring that metanarratives—the autonomous foun- 
dations traditionally sought to secure knowledge and order—can no longer 
be justified. The dualism that legitimized the search for these absolutes 
is passé because all phenomena are mediated by Janguage games. 

Kotarba and Johnson view the work in this book to be postmodern 
because they recognize that “social life is increasingly mediated" (p. 9). In 
their estimation, the influence of culture cannot be overcome in order to 
discover pure facts, an essential self, or universal rules of interaction. This 
antidualist position illustrates clearly how some symbolic interactionists 
and phenomenological sociologists have equivocated on this point. Ko- 
tarba and Johnson contend that postmodernism's radical stance has pro- 
vided scholars with the freedom to experiment. Sociologists can thus be- 
come attuned to the various ways in which social life is (re)constituted 
and (re)enacted on a daily basis. 

This book has 12 chapters that address topics ranging from rock music 
to race. But regardless of the topic, key themes are evident that post- 
modernists tend to emphasize. These are as follows: 

1. Identity is elusive because of the critique of essentialism by post- 
modernists. Stanford Lyman notes correctly, however, that this conclusion 
does not undermine the self and the ability to act (pp. 29-33). Although 
the self is dynamic, persons can create a biography that gives their lives 
continuity. Section 4 contains articles by Andrea Fontana, Doug Schrock, 
and Deborah Henderson that discuss how this process occurs. 

2. Positivism is viewed as culturally insensitive and politically danger- 
ous. In every article the point is clear that new ways of studying and 
describing social life are needed. Because facts are embedded within & 
range of cultural forms, empirical descriptions are inadequate to under- 
stand why persons act in particular ways. Candace Clark summarizes 
this objection nicely when she says that mainstream sociologists have 
focused mostly on discovering “small chains of causality,” rather than the 
“experiences and worldviews” of their respondents (p. 157, original 
emphasis). 

3. Because of the emphasis placed on diversity by postmodernists, some 
writers have argued that society is balkanized and any sense of community 
disappears. This charge is correct in one respect—the usual realist social 
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imagery is no longer appropriate. Rather than representing a reality sui 
generis, a community exists at the nexus of various discourses. The articles 
by David Altheide and Terra McDaniel reveal that communities can be 
established without recourse to the usual objective markers of interaction. 
A community, simply put, reflects an existential commitment instead of 
a structural imperative. 

4. Politics is also thought to be destroyed by postmodernists. Marxists, 
specifically, stress this issue. Nonetheless, Scott Renshaw and Ronald Hit- 
zler and Michaela Pfadenhaur argue that this philosophy has simply 
changed how persons, particularly young persons, view activism. New 
strategies have been invented recently for resisting economic and other 
modes of domination that are very subtle, and thus different from tra- 
ditional methods of confrontation. Postmodernism has spawned a new 
style of rebellion according to these authors. 

In general, the material contained in this volume is theoretically in- 
formed, sophisticated, and innovative. Therefore, anyone who is interested 
in how sociologists who have been inspired by postmodernism pursue 
their work should consult this text. Nonetheless, one additional point 
should be made. As a sociologist who appreciates the contribution made 
by postmodernism and supports the kind of research and writing in this 
book, I have begun to question the relevance of this philosophy for the 
world outside the United States and Europe. After several years of work- 
ing in Central America, and engaging in serious discussions with my Latin 
colleagues, the role of postmodernism in reversing the damage caused by 
neoliberalism and other policies supported by the corporate and political 
elite is unclear. Therefore, the work organized by Kotarba and Johnson 
in this book should be expanded and address, for example, the problems 
facing those who live in Latin America. Can postmodernism supply in- 
sights that may be overlooked by Marxism? 

Many writers in Latin America who agree with the methodological 
critique offered by postmodernism believe that this philosophy has no 
social or political relevance. Those who contend that postmodernism can 
advance the discipline of sociology will have to confront eventually the 
concerns of those who reside outside the United States and Europe. Per- 
haps Kotarba and Johnson, or other supporters of postmodernism, will 
undertake this task. : 


Informalization: Process and Structure. Edited by Faruk Tabak and 
Michaeline A. Crichlow. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2000. 
Pp. xii+228. $ 47.00. 


József Bórócz 
Rutgers University 


We have most inefficient means of disposing of dead theory. The ghost 
of Weber's illegitimate offspring—modernizationism—is, for instance, still 
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with us, despite not only repeated pronouncements of its death, but also 
some recent attempts at its resurrection (which ought to be a sure proof 
of death). There would be little reason for an explicit sociology of infor- 
mality, were it not for a previous moment of teleological simplification 
that strategically overlooked the existence, belittled the significance, and 
distorted the meanings of economic practices beyond the pale of formal 
or bureaucratic relations. 

Faruk Tabak and Michaeline A. Crichlow’s edited volume fights the 
good fight. It addresses informality, a phenomenon often pronounced to 
be ubiquitous but seldom placed in a theoretical context that takes that 
ubiquitousness seriously, as an object of world-historical inquiry. Tabak's 
repeated references to world history signal that the work is written in the 
Binghamton dialect of historical macrosociology. Indeed, what the book 
delivers is true to the Wallersteinian promise in some crucial respects. Its 
sweep is wide, its world is indeed a tightly interwoven whole (albeit 
connected mainly through west European history), and it locates the es- 
sence of capitalism not on the shop floor but in the interconnectedness of 
the parts. Informality ought, indeed, to be seen as part of this world of 
global history. 

This approach also comes, however, with two Achilles’ heels. One has 
to do with the absence of any explicit concern for cultural practices, 
preventing any analysis of informality as a culturally encoded, that is, 
intergenerationally transferred (hence also local-historical), phenomenon 
with resilient realities of its own. This results in scholarship that is not 
sufficiently attuned to a number of voices and meanings that could enrich 
it. Considerations of gender, “race,” ethnicity, and many other mechanisms 
of social closure have a tendency to be overshadowed by a global version 
of the master concept of class in such theorizing. (In this volume, for 
instance, those latter concerns are tucked away, by and large, in the 
conclusion written by Michaeline Crichlow.) 

The other vulnerability stems from a matter-of-fact, tacit disregard for 
one particularly pronounced geopolitical location of informality: The so- 
cial experiences and material practices of a good one-fifth of humankind 
that continues to live some version of state socialism even after the Soviet 
collapse. If the sex workers of Bangkok or the street vendors of Dhaka 
are crucial constituents of world capitalism as a historical system, it is 
not obvious, at least to this reviewer, why the sex workers of Havana or 
the street vendors of Hanoi would be considered less so. A sociology of 
the increasingly compelling ways in which the People’s Republic of 
China—a rather significant political-economic and geopolitical entity—is 
integrated into the capitalist world economy today would be outright 
absurd without addressing up front the myriad sophisticated practices of 
Chinese informality that both enable and impede growth. This turn away 
from the deep structural ways in which state socialist societies have been 
embedded in, transformed by, and are transforming global capitalism, 
also prevents much of macrosociology—including the brand represented 
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by this volume-—from being able to recognize the post-state-socialist con- 
dition as a meaningful site for world-historic analysis and a set of coherent 
and meaningful social practices with serious implications for global 
change. 

In the introduction, Tabak faults the “case study” approach to informal 
economic activities for its limited scope. As an antidote, this volume offers 
studies that are less particularistic in their focus than are case studies. It 
consists of a series of erudite essays about some aspects of the historical 
political economy of labor relations, very broadly speaking. Much of the 
volume consists of a set of dense commentaries about countless details in 
changes in the global political economy, presented without any explicit 
geographical or temporal anchor (other than the omission of state so- 
cialism). In this sense, the project has truly managed to surpass the spa- 
tiotemporal constraints of case studies. This approach opens up much 
room for general discussion, generates very illuminating insights (as, in 
this volume, Saskia Sassen's and Qaglar Keyder's contribution) while 
suffering from an equally significant loss in formal demonstrative power. 

Modernization theories tout formal law and bureaucratization as their 
prescription to all the ills of “backwardness” in the world. Without iden- 
tifying the telos of rationalization as the ghost that is battled, it would 
be difficult to comprehend why this volume frames the world-historic 
analysis of informality via a concept—“informalization”—that, despite its 
stark contrast to rationalization in some key respects, also reproduces the 
teleological language of its opponent, leaving even this strongly sympa- 
thetic reviewer with a certain unease about the internal tension of this 
project of the sociology of historical systems. 


Engaging Cultural Differences: The Multicultural Challenge in Liberal 
Democracies. Edited by Richard Shweder, Martha Minow, and 
Hazel Rose Markus. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2002. Pp. 
xiv -485. $49.95. 


Kogila Moodley 
University of British Columbia 


This comprehensive volume explores the challenge posed by multicul- 
turalism in contemporary liberal democracies. It is divided into four parts: 
the first, “One Nation Many Cultures,” looks at the processes, such as 
globalization, which gave impetus to increased migration across the world, 
newer cultural collisions, and contestations over customary practices; the 
second, “Contested Practices and the Place of Groups in Liberal Democ- 
racies,” investigates forms of cultural practices other than group rights to 
assess the chances for accommodation between more open liberal values 
and the less yielding assumptions of conventional practice; the third part, 
“Cultural Accommodation and Its Limits,” explores the relationship be- 
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tween group and individual rights, public and private domains, and the 
resistances of liberal democracies to the pull of group rights. Finally, the 
fourth section, "Conceptions of Difference and the Differences They 
Make," concludes by contrasting the way differences are received and 
interpreted in various encounters. 

The authors examine what tolerance means in a varlety of liberal de- 
mocracies, ranging from the United States to South Africa. Underlying 
this is the theme of the limits of social and legal tolerance. Negotiations 
over tolerance are examined from interdisciplinary perspectives, through 
practical encounters between officials and immigrants, and new immi- 
grant parents and their children and new neighbors. In the introduction, 
the case of male and female “circumcision” is posed. Female circumcision, 
they point out, is a respected practice among emigrating men and women 
from several African countries, but abhorred in Europe. By contrast, male 
circumcision is far more acceptable in Europe. 

The use of this terminology raises concerns, since it immediately equates 
this form of female genital mutilation in a benign, euphemistic way with 
male circumcision. Perhaps "clitoridectomy" might be a more accurate 
term. Richard Shweder's contribution on female genital mutilation takes 
an uncritical Weberian perspective in elucidating this practice very cau- 
tiously from the standpoint of both male and female insiders. He gives 
short shrift to the ideological and conformist pressures that shape women's 
consciousness about the aesthetic and other rationalizations that he takes 
so seriously. Other contested practices include conventions around the 
selection of marital partners, self-segregation by minority groups, and 
cultural defenses to criminal charges. Alison Dundes Rentein points to 
the reticence of most judges to engage with traditional nonmainstream 
cultural factors in the defense process. She, on the contrary, makes the 
case for their inclusion, since actions never occur in a culturally neutral 
context. 

Among the questions raised are: How do liberal democracies accom- 
modate differences or promote assimilation to a common norm? What 
legal and moral grounds support tolerance for cultural practices such as 
polygamy? Should a liberal democratic order tolerate cultural practices 
such as forced marriage and murderous defense of family honor? Some 
chapters make the case for mainstream society to appreciate differences 
as opposed to mere tolerance of them. Accommodation to diversity should 
be fostered through suggested changes in educational, health, and criminal 
justice institutions and practices. Other chapters favor the promotion of 
a universalistic human rights culture as the only way to ensure individual 
rights and personal autonomy. Unni Wikan uses a case study of an im- 
migrant woman of Moroccan ancestry in Norway facing family coercion 
to conform to traditional practices to reiterate the need for human rights 
to prevail over cultural rights. She argues in favor of a strong state to 
offer protection and points to the perils of dual citizenship. Usha Menon's 
insightful critical analysis of why feminist approaches have not reached 
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the women they aim to address in Indian society may well apply to the 
African context as well. Similarly, Martha Minow's thoughtful piece about 
women and culture interrogates the underlying assumptions of liberal 
positions on gender, human rights, and culture by juxtaposing these. 

Overall this is an informative, interesting, and rich text for students of 
human rights and cultural diversity. It poses well-crafted pivotal questions 
and examines them in nuanced ways. At the same time it dares to tran- 
scend well-trodden conventional answers to these questions. 


From Civil to Political Religion: The Intersection of Culture, Religion, 
and Politics. By Marcela Cristi. Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University 
Press, 2001. Pp. vic 294. $32.95 (paper). 


David Sikkink 
University of Notre Dame 


The concept of civil religion took sociology by storm with Robert Bellah’s 
work in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Since then, we have thought little 
about civil religion, whose sacred myths and symbols supposedly infuse 
(American) society with transcendent purpose and legitimacy. While the 
concept of civil religion has faded, the problem of order remains. So 
perhaps another round of Rousseau versus Durkheim is in order, even if 
arriving somewhat late. 

Cristi argues that American scholars like Bellah naively focus on civil 
religion in a Durkheimian sense, without considering the inherent link 
between civil religion and political power—for example, in the case of a 
state-enforced moral order that justifies a particular regime. Cristi takes 
the distinction elaborated by Rhys Williams (“Religion as Political Re- 
source: Culture or Ideology?,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
35:368—78) between religion as culture and religion as ideology and applies 
it to understanding forms of civil religion— which are not all created equal, 
but vary by time and place. Cristi attempts to give more precise definition 
to the concept, arguing with John Wilson (“Common Religion in American 
Society," in Civil Religion and Political Theology, Leroy S. Rouner, ed. 
[University of Notre Dame Press, 1986] that civil religion consists of social 
and cultural beliefs, behaviors, and institutions that make up a positive 
religion oriented to the civil order, but adding that civil religion tends to 
sacralize the political order as well through public rituals and ceremonies. 
Civil religion is a source of collective identity in a Durkheimian fashion, 
but also, as Rousseau seemed to recognize and advocate, may be used by 
state authorities to impose the identity and interests of one group on the 
collectivity as a whole and legitimize an existing political order. In *po- 
litical religion," civil religion becomes a "political tool to further national 
policies or programs" (p. 3). 

By focusing on the American case and ignoring the relationship of 
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culture and power American scholars of civil religion have committed 
various sins. They have interpreted civil religion as value consensus, 
rather than observing that political actors manipulate civil religion to 
create conflict, exclusion, and disharmony. Moreover, civil religion has 
too often been portrayed as having a legitimating function and a positive 
role in justifying ultimate values that supposedly govern social relation- 
ships and institutions. Civil religion via Bellah is also seen as being gen- 
erated spontaneously rather than constructed by those seeking legitima- 
tion. Last is the assumption that civil religion is fully differentiated from 
the state and church. Cristi makes a theoretical argument that it is in fact 
embedded within concrete state institutions, such as law and public ed- 
ucation, even in the United States. 

Against this Durkheimian view, Cristi provides a chapter (reprinted 
from Social Compass) that shows how this view of civil religion fails to 
account for Pinochet’s Chile, in which civil religious themes were actively 
appropriated by political authorities to prop up the regime’s legitimacy 
and further its policies. Cristi hammers home the point in a primarily 
theoretical chapter (that draws superficially on a wide range of cases) to 
argue that civil religion is not spontaneously generated by all societies, 
but is constructed and manipulated by political actors—at times, even in 
democratic societies. Cristi also argues that civil religion lies so close to 
nationalism that it is difficult to disentangle the two, which reinforces the 
point that power is central to an adequate account of civil religion. 

Despite vehement critiques of the classic view of civil religion, Cristi, 
in the final analysis, thinks of civil religion as a continuum from the 
Durkheimian pole of Bellah and other American scholars to a Rousseauian 
pole, in which civil religion is actively constructed by political elites who 
seek to impose a sacred veneer to existing social arrangements and a 
particular regime. Civil religion oscillates in time and space from one pole 
to the other in “dialectical” fashion. Political and historical specificity is 
necessary if we are going to take seriously the concept of civil religion. 
That seems a helpful direction. 

In general, Cristi has written a competent book that deftly summarizes 
and interweaves a large literature. Cristi’s range and insights on numerous 
scholars in sociology of religion and social theory make the book for the 
most part a pleasure to read. Many working in social theory, religion and 
politics, and cultural sociology will enjoy the meandering but informative 
journey through the book. Readers may find fault that, since The Dom- 
inant Ideology Thesis (Nicholas Abercrombie, Stephen Hill, and Bryan 
S. Turner [G. Allen & Unwin] was written in 1980, the plot seems well 
trod and in some ways old hat. Readers may question whether Bellah 
(but not Durkheim?) was really so naive about issues of power. Certainly 
Bellah did not intend to say that because civil religion invokes higher 
values, therefore the values (or their use) are necessarily justified (p. 10). 
At times the book’s strongest contribution is to make researchers sensitive 
to the distinction between religion as culture and religion as ideology. In 
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its weaker moments the book shades into a jeremiad about cultural op- 
pression and Pollyanna Parsonians, while fixating on abstract quarrels 
about definitions and precise readings of Rousseau that do not move 
forward the project of understanding the relation of culture and social 
order. 

The additional pages would have been better spent addressing syste- 
matically the why's of movement across the continuum from civil to 
political religion. Most sociologists have heard plenty about why power 
cannot be ignored in cultural analysis, but we are still waiting for someone 
to explain the "dialectic" between civil and political religion and to apply 
it rigorously in comparative analysis. By pointing us to this project, 
Cristi's book may at least jump-start the work to be done. 


Cultural Formations of Post-communism: Emancipation, Transition, Na- 
tion, and War. By Michael Kennedy. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 2002. Pp. ix 4-369. $24.95 (paper). 


Gil Eyal 
Columbia University 


Among social scientists studying post-Communist societies, it has become 
commonplace to criticize “transitology,” a neologism invented by David 
Stark to denote the sort of writing about Eastern Europe that assumes 
that it is moving “toward” a well-defined endpoint represented by Western 
capitalism (Postsocialist Pathways [Cambridge University Press, 1998). 
The criticism was always tempered, however, with misgiving, for however 
much sociologists derided the crude teleology involved in the perspective 
of "transition," they could not ignore the fact that it was a powerful 
language spoken by and guiding many of the actors on the ground. It is 
the merit of Michael Kennedy's recent book that he has found a way out 
of this quandary by systematically developing transitology's implications 
for the study of post-Communism. The major innovation of this book is 
the idea of "transition culture”: a cultural formation and community of 
discourse that involves precisely the opposition between communism and 
capitalism as past and future and that assumes the task at hand is to 
design the correct institutions to facilitate a smooth and rapid transition 
from one to the other (pp. 9, 98-102). At the core of this cultural formation 
are the prototypical agents of transition—financial experts and national 
and international financial institutions (p. 11)—but transition culture in- 
cludes also many other groups and also expands into everyday life and 
language. 

From this innovation follow three methodological guidelines. First, 
while transition culture is by no means an accurate or exhaustive de- 
scription of realities on the ground, neither is it simply false. Transition 
culture is “a mobilizing culture. . . [that] structures transition” (p. 9}— 
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that is, it shapes reality. In this way, Kennedy gets beyond the debate 
between transitology and “path dependency” (in fact, he includes the latter 
as a variant of transition culture; see pp. 21-23). Second, since “transition” 
is a cultural formation, it is relativized; it is not the only cultural formation 
around, and it has complicated relationships with at least two others— 
emancipation culture (the discourse of civil society developed by the East 
European intelligentsia) and nationalism. Third, a study of transition 
culture can afford neither the panoptic stance of transition culture itself, 
which treats societies as equivalent cases to be ranked on a scale, nor the 
external critique that “disproves” the claims of transition culture. It must 
be an immanent critique (p. 36)—that is, it must strive "to clarify the 
conditions of transition culture's possibility,” and in this way “enhance 
its critical capacities"? (p. 107). 

As part of this immanent critique, Kennedy makes two substantive 
points, which represent an important redirection of post-Communist stud- 
ies. First, the narrative of transition rests on the explicit argument that 
Communism collapsed inevitably, under the pressure of its own contra- 
dictions, inefficiencies, and exhaustion (pp. 44—45). Kennedy offers an 
alternative to this narrative by focusing on the manner in which Com- 
munism's end came about, not in a violent revolution, but mainly through 
“roundtable negotiations." This is significant, he says, because it shows 
that Communism's end was brought about by the emancipatory cultural 
formation of "the civil society" created by the intelligentsia. As a Gould- 
nerian "culture of critical discourse," it emphasized dialogue, negotiation, 
and the power of the better argument (pp. 48—49). Not that the economic 
problems of the regime did not play a role in this process, but their role 
was chiefly to create an opening for the intelligentsia to persuade the 
Communist elite that it had a “crisis” on its hands, and to pressure that 
elite to negotiate reforms. In the process of negotiation, however, the 
Communist elite was transformed by the emancipatory cultural formation 
and became a participant in its own demise through a peaceful transfer 
of power (pp. 58—73, 79—86). This is a point of immanent critique that 
profoundly unsettles transition culture. It shows that the *smoothness" of 
the transition narrative rested on the suppression (and partial incorpo- 
ration) of its predecessor, the emancipatory discourse of civil society. From 
this point of view, it is no longer possible to maintain an absolute op- 
position between "a socialist past and a global capitalist future at its core" 
(p. 146), because Communism created the institutional space for its own 
transformation, and the Communist authorities were an important agent 
in this process. In this way, Kennedy's immanent critique expands tran- 
sition culture to include Communism and to recover some of the forgotten 
possibilities inherent in the emancipatory discourse of civil society. 

A second substantive point has to do with the relations between tran- 
sition culture, nationalism, and war. As a symbolic system, transition 
culture rests on a strong opposition between globalism and nationalism. 
Scholars argue that nationalism is an obstacle to a successful transition, 
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and they rank countries by how well they have contained nationalist 
ambitions (pp. 151—52). War is completely outside the transition narrative. 
There is a large body of literature dealing with the demise of the former 
Yugoslavia and with the Bosnian war, but there is very little overlap 
between it and the literature dealing with the transition from communism 
to capitalism. As if violence and the economic transition excluded one 
another (pp. 229-33). The wars are “nationalism’s wars,” not transition's 
(pp. 233-40). Here, again, Kennedy's immanent critique works to expand 
transition culture and make it reflect on its conditions of possibility. He 
shows that while transition discourse constructs nationalism and war as 
its alternatives (p. 268)—" When nationalism becomes the dramatis per- 
sona in making tragedy, liberalism can pose as its clear alternative" (p. 
239)—Aat the level of practice it is inescapably entangled with them. The 
key promises of transition culture—individual freedom, well-being, and 
autonomy—are impossible to disentangle from nationalism (pp. 178—83). 
The liberal-global persuasion can become a form of nationalism, a way 
of asserting national distinctiveness, while the language of national eman- 
cipation and autonomy can become part of the liberal critique of depen- 
dency and celebration of entrepreneurial spirit (p. 187). Even the Bosnian 
war had global causes and global origins (pp. 244—47), particularly because 
the step that initiated it—the Slovenian bid to secede from Yugoslavia— 
was justified by reference to the values of transition culture (pp. 235, 244). 
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Some contend that political opportunity theory is ad hoc, lacks clear 
measurement, and fails to distinguish opportunities from other con- 
ditions that contribute to protest. Others argue that the idea of 
*expanding opportunities" needs to be balanced by consideration of 
political threats. An annual time-series approach i is used to examine 
the frequency of African-American protest in the United States from 
1948 to 1997. Evidence of expanding opportunities created by di- 
vided government, strong northern Democratic Party allies, and, 
during the 1950s, Republican presidential incumbents responding 
to Cold War foreign policy constraints is found. African-American 
congressional representation provides routine political access, which 
reduces protest. The evidence also supports explanations based on 
collective grievances stemming from black/white income inequality, 
Vietnam War deaths, and low-to-middle black unemployment. 


In response to the general concern that “social movements and the state 
are seldom treated together as interacting dimensions of the same political 
process" (Walton 1992, p. 1), a number of scholars have advanced ar- 
guments about political opportunities to account for the mobilization, 
strategies, and outcomes of social movements (Gamson 1990; Piven and 
Cloward 1977; Jenkins and Perrow 1977; Tilly 1978; Skocpol 1979; 
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row, and Tilly 2001; McAdam and Su 2002). The underlying assumption 
is that protest is “simply politics by other means" (Gamson 1990, p. 139) 
and that, for politically excluded groups, new opportunities increase the 
perceived likelihood of success, thereby encouraging mobilization and 
collective action. 

Political opportunity theory, however, has developed in an ad hoc fash- 
ion, in part because of the reliance on historical case studies that lack 
multivariate tests. This led to debates about the meaning of political 
opportunities (Gamson and Meyer 1996; McAdam 1996), whether op- 
portunities can be distinguished from other factors that facilitate protest 
(McAdam 1996; Tarrow 1996), the mechanisms through which oppor- 
tunities work (Della Porta and Diani 1999, pp. 213-25), and the impor- 
tance of opportunities versus threats (Goldstone and Tilly 2001; Tarrow 
1998, pp. 85-87; Van Dyke and Soule 2002; Van Dyke 2003). Some ques- 
tion whether opportunities (or any other factors) can explain protest across 
time, arguing that protest can “only be predicted from episode to episode” 
(Turner and Killian 1987, p. 255; Lofland 1993, p. 216). As one might 
expect from this lack of agreement, research findings sometimes have been 
contradictory as well. 

We focus on how political opportunities affect the frequency of African- 
American protest between 1948 and 1997. Some contend that elite divi- 
sions created by electoral competition and divided government encourage 
protest (Piven and Cloward 1977; Tilly 1978, pp. 213-14), while others 
point to the effects of political allies in the form of strong left parties 
(Rubin, Griffin, and Wallace 1983; Jenkins and Perrow 1977; Jenkins 1985, 
pp. 225-26; Minkoff 1997) or, alternatively, out-of-power left parties 
(Kriesi et al. 1995; Della Porta and Diani 1999, pp. 219—22). Other students 
of social movements and protest argue that political threats are important 
because, contrary to a simple rational choice calculus, protest is reactive 
(Goldstone and Tilly 2001). 

In this study, we also pursue somewhat neglected topics by assessing 
the effects of collective grievances and indigenous group organization. 
While some argue that grievances are “secondary” (McCarthy and Zald 
1977, p. 1215) or *relatively constant and pervasive" when protest by 
politically excluded groups is at issue (Jenkins and Perrow 1977, p. 265), 
others point to “fraternal” or group-based relative deprivation stemming 
from racial inequality (Geschwender 1964, 1973; Gurr 1970; Morgan and 
Clark 1973; Abeles 1976; Smith and Ortiz 2002) and to structural strains 
stemming from unemployment and the disorganization of everyday life 
(Piven and Cloward 1977; Useem 1980, 1998; Snow et al. 1998). Indig- 
enous group organization, which provides leadership and organizers, col- 
lective solidarity, and social networks for the development and dissemi- 
nation of injustice frames and tactical innovations (Morris 1984; McAdam 
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1999, pp. 98-106; McAdam, McCarthy, and Zald 1988), also should con- 
tribute to protest frequency. Organized groups are better able to mobilize 
and act collectively, making protest more likely. 

We use time-series analyses of yearly data to examine the frequency of 
African-American protest from 1948 through 1997. With the exception of 
Minkoff (1997), past work (McAdam 1983, 1999; Jenkins and Eckert 1986) 
on African-American protest events has focused on a relatively narrow 
period by limiting analyses to events between 1955 and 1980. Protest 
before and after the civil rights era was neglected. By analyzing a longer 
period, which includes the three decades after the major legal gains of 
the civil rights movement, we can determine if systematic factors produce 
these protests or if protest *can only be predicted from episode to episode" 
(Furner and Killian 1987, p. 255). The multivariate time-series approach 
we use in this study will furnish independent estimates of the explanatory 
power of opportunities, threats, collective grievances, and indigenous 


organization. 


EXPLANATIONS FOR PROTEST 


We begin with political opportunities, not because we assume that this is 
the most central factor, but because there has been considerable debate 
about its definition and its influence on protest. By political opportunities 
we mean “the probability that social protest actions will lead to success 
in achieving a desired outcome? (Goldstone and Tilly 2001, p. 182). Op- 
portunity theory assumes rational choice on the part of protesters, who 
evaluate their political environment and make calculations about the 
likely impact of their collective action or inaction. Analysts normally dis- 
tinguish between dynamic and structural opportunities (Gamson and 
Meyer 1996; Tarrow 1996). In this analysis, we focus on three dynamic 
processes that varied over a 50-year period: (1) elite divisions; (2) the 
power of political allies; and (3) political threats. Our research design will 
not let us explore arguments about regime centralization, bureaucrati- 
zation, and political institutions because these explanatory factors did not 
change during the period we study. Such explanations cannot be analyzed 
with a research design restricted to events in one nation within a 50-year 
period but instead require a longer time period or cross-national com- 
parisons (Tilly, Tilly, and Tilly 1975; Kitschelt 1986; Kriesi et al. 1995). 
Tilly (1978, pp. 213-14) argues that closely divided, competitive political 
situations create opportunities for protest. Polity members normally op- 
pose all political challenges by excluded groups, even moderates who are 
simply pressing for polity membership. For polity members "any change 
in the makeup of the polity is inherently disruptive of the institutionalized 
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status quo and thus something to be resisted" (McAdam 1999, p. 19). Yet, 
in a closely divided and competitive situation, polity members may have 
to tolerate if not actively support political challengers. Several researchers 
argue that the close and highly competitive presidential elections, coupled 
with small congressional power margins, in the 1950s and early 1960s led 
to relaxed repression and civil rights proposals that encouraged African- 
American protest (Piven and Cloward 1977, pp. 213-21, 231-35; McAdam 
1999, pp. 156-60, 169-72; Valelly 1993). Discussing the general protest 
wave in the 1960s and early 1970s, Jenkins (1985, p. 218) claims, “In the 
context of a series of closely contested (Presidential) elections, in which 
the margin of victory was often less than one percent, two swing voting 
blocs (African-Americans and the new middle class) became increasingly 
decisive in the electoral calculations of political elites.” Costain (1992, pp. 
22—24) argues that close presidential elections also created bipartisan tol- 
erance and support for the early women’s movement. In a time-series 
analysis of student protest between 1930 and 1990, Van Dyke (2003) finds 
that a closely divided federal government leads to greater protest. 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Electoral competition and resulting elite divisions cre- 
ate opportunities for greater African-American protest. 

À second focus has been political allies. Some contend that strong left 
parties signal a responsive government that has the power to alter relevant 
policies, thereby encouraging leftist protest (Piven and Cloward 1977; 
Jenkins 1985, pp. 217-22). Others argue the opposite view, that out-of- 
power left parties have a greater stake in supporting protest that promises 
to strengthen their electoral position whereas strong left parties provide 
routine political access to challengers, thereby discouraging protest (Katz- 
enstein and Mueller 1987; Kriesi et al. 1995; Della Porta and Diani 1999, 
pp. 215-22). There is empirical support for both arguments. Studies have 
found that the congressional strength of the Democratic Party encourages 
African-American protest (Minkoff 1997) and industrial strikes (Rubin et 
al. 1983; Isaac and Christiansen 2002). In Japan during the 1960s, the 
election of environmentalists to the Japanese parliament encouraged the 
mobilization of local environmental movements (Almeida and Stearns 
1998). On the other side, some argue that out-of-power left parties in 
Western Europe promoted "new social movement” protest in a bid to 
contest the next election (Koopmans and Rucht 1995, pp. 95-106; Kriesi 
et al. 1995, chap. 3; Maguire 1995). When researchers studied the U.S. 
feminist and African-American movements, Minkoff (1997, p. 790) found 
that Democratic congressional power reduced feminist protest but in- 
creased African-American protest, indicating opposite effects on these two 
movements. Soule et al. (1999) found that Democratic presidents reduce 
both feminist protest and conventional political action, while Van Dyke 
(2003) found that Democratic presidents reduce student protest. 
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A possible explanation for these inconsistent results concerns the initial 
political status of the challenging group. African-Americans were politi- 
cally excluded when they began to protest, so the development of a pow- 
erful ally might promise to reduce repression and encourage successful 
protest. In contrast, the women's movement enjoyed strong political access 
to Congress and the White House from its early mobilization in the mid- 
and late 1960s (Freeman 1973; Costain 1992, chap. 2). This may have 
encouraged the movement to shun protest in favor of institutional methods 
(Costain 1992) and, when its Democratic Party ally was later out of power, 
to resort to protest (Soule et al. 1999). The initially excluded status of 
African-Americans thus leads to 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Left-party strength creates opportunities for increased 
African-American protest. 

A related hypothesis focuses on political access. Once a previously ex- 
cluded group obtains political power, less costly routine political action 
is favored over more costly protest. Minkoff (1997) found that the growth 
of African-American congressional representation retarded protest. 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—Increased African-American representation in Con- 
gress provides routine political access and thus reduces African-American 
protest. 

A third political-ally effect may stem from external constraints on elites 
that lead them to adopt favorable policies. Several scholars argue that 
Cold War international competition with the Soviet Union for support of 
, newly independent states made Jim Crow racism a major diplomatic 
liability. This led the Eisenhower administration to promote a civil rights 
bill in 1956, intervene in the Little Rock, Arkansas, school desegregation 
conflict in 1957, and promote diplomatic activities abroad that emphasized 
racial progress (Plummer 1996, pp. 269-73; Skrentny 1998, pp. 272-77). 
Since political incumbents should have “known” political records that 
movement supporters can use to gauge their willingness to respond fa- 
vorably to protest, campaigns by Republican presidential incumbents dur- 
ing this period should signal opportunities. This should have held until 
1968, by which time détente, the autonomy of the international nonaligned 
movement, and the passage of major civil rights laws dismantling Jim 
Crow eliminated this international diplomatic pressure and Republican 
presidents shifted to a “Southern strategy” by using symbolic racial appeals 
to conservative whites to solicit votes (Edsall and Edsall 1991; Skrentny 
1998). 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—Campaigns by incumbent Republican presidential can- 
didates between 1947 and 1964 signaled additional opportunities that 
increased African-American protest. 

Political opportunity theory assumes a rational choice premise that 
several have criticized for misrepresenting the calculus behind protest. 
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Drawing on prospect theory (Quattrone and Tversky 1988), researchers 
have argued that negative rewards (or threats) are intrinsically more mo- 
tivating than their positive counterparts (or opportunities) (Berejikian 
1992; Goldstone and Tilly 2001). By threats, we mean “the costs that 
social groups will incur from protest, or that it expects to suffer if it does 
not take action" (Goldstone and Tilly 2001, p. 183). Tilly (1978, pp. 134— 
35) makes the additional point that groups are more responsive to threats 
because they tend to inflate the value of resources already under control, 
overestimate the potential negative impact of threats, and can respond 
more quickly to threats by using existing networks and practices, while, 
on the other hand, responses to new opportunities demand time- 
consuming and expensive mobilization. 

Several studies document the threat effects of repression and impending 
negative policies. Francisco (1995) found that state repression in a dem- 
ocratic context stimulates protest rather than reducing it by violating 
democratic accessibility norms. Rasler (1996) argues that, although re- 
pression had short-term negative effects, it also had long-term positive 
effects on rebellious protest in the autocratic context of the Iranian rev- 
olution of 1978-79. *Goading" events (Lofland 1993, p. 220), such as the 
threat of negative policies or impending governmental changes, may also 
stimulate protest. In the early 1980s, Reagan administration statements 
about “limited and survivable nuclear warfare” stimulated nuclear freeze 
protest, which subsided after Democratic allies adopted a watered-down 
freeze platform and the Reagan White House tempered its bellicose rhet- 
oric (Meyer 1990, 1993). Van Dyke and Soule (2002) find that the threat 
of female state legislators mobilized the right-wing patriot/militia move- 
ment while Van Dyke (2003) finds that Republican presidents and state 
governors threatened student protesters, thereby provoking greater 
protest. 

In the African-American case, we can isolate one threat to the move- 
ment. Following our earlier reasoning that presidential incumbents should 
have "known" records that are well understood by movement activists, 
Republican presidential reelection campaigns beginning in 1968, with the 
adoption of an anti-civil rights stance, should constitute a threat to the 
African-American movement. 

HYPOTHESIS 5.—Beginning in 1968, Republican pvesidentialincumbent 
campaigns constituted a political threat to African-Americans that stim- 
ulated additional African-American protests. 

What about collective grievances and group organization? As noted, 
there has been considerable debate about grievance explanations, with 
some arguing that grievances are “secondary” (McCarthy and Zald 1977) 
or that they are too “constant and pervasive" to enhance protest by po- 
litically excluded groups (Jenkins and Perrow 1977, p. 265). Earlier re- 
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search on African-American grievances emphasized “fraternal” or group- 
based relative deprivation involving negative intergroup comparisons by 
African-Americans who used whites as a reference group (Pettigrew 1964; 
Geschwender 1964, 1973; Gurr 1970; Abeles 1976). Although it is impos- 
sible to directly tap attitudinal processes in a study based on aggregate 
data, we can examine objective measures of group inequality that are : 
likely to be interpreted as due to discriminatory treatment. Given the 
widespread African-American perception that racial discrimination is re- 
sponsible for differences in the resources of blacks and whites (Jaynes and 
Williams 1989), racial economic inequality should fuel group relative dep- 
rivation and produce an increased willingness to engage in protest. Several 
studies have found a positive relationship between objective relative dep- 
rivation measures and individual protest activity (Geschwender 1964, 
1973; Abeles 1976), while studies of the urban riots in the 1960s found a 
positive relationship between racial inequality and riot severity (Morgan 
and Clark 1973; Myers 1997, p. 107). 

HYPOTHESIS 6.—Increased economic differences between whites and 
blacks should produce more substantial African-American grievances and 
therefore stimulate protests. 

A second source of relative deprivation may be the Vietnam War, which 
after 1965 was framed by many movement leaders as a racial equity issue. 
Responding to the Vietnam War buildup in 1965, prominent movement 
leaders such as Martin Luther King, Jr. (Lewis 1978, pp. 302, 309-12, 
359-60), James Farmer and Floyd McKissick of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE; Meier and Rudwick 1973, pp. 404, 414-15), and Robert 
Moses, Julian Bond, and Stokely Carmichael of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC; Carson 1981, pp. 183-89, 220-21) pub- 
licly criticized the war and organized antiwar protests, including draft 
resistance. Some leaders, such as King, emphasized religious views that 
justified pacifism and nonviolence. King also stressed the economic costs 
of the war and its negative effects on the War on Poverty, while others 
framed their opposition in terms of black nationalism. In 1965, Julian 
Bond, a SNCC staff member, was barred from assuming his seat in the 
Georgia state senate because of his antiwar views. These and other events 
prompted Martin Luther King, Jr., to make public speeches against the 
war, which gained considerable publicity after he received the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1966. In 1967, the heavyweight boxing champion Muhammad 
Ali was stripped of his title after he refused military induction, claiming 
that his status as a Nation of Islam minister qualified him for a draft 
exemption. Vietnam War deaths were the major factor stimulating neg- 
ative change in public opinion against the war, and African-Americans 
were significantly more antiwar than whites, with a consistent 10%—20% 
racial gap in public opinion polls on this issue (Mueller 1973, pp. 142- 
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43). We therefore treat Vietnam War deaths as a source of racial griev- 
ances. Because these battle deaths may have varying salience with a 
greater influence at lower levels and then diminishing returns above a 
threshold, we test a quadratic function as well as the linear alternative. 

HYPOTHESES 7a and 7b.—The more Vietnam War deaths, the greater 
African-American grievances and thus protest. This effect may be greater 
at lower levels but diminish at higher levels. 

There has been a long-standing debate between disorganization theo- 
rists, who contend that unemployment creates strains and thereby protests 
and other civil disorders (Kornhauser 1959; Piven and Cloward 1977; 
Useem 1980, 1998), and resource mobilization theorists, who contend that 
unemployment reduces group resources and thus the cohesion required 
to mobilize protest (Tilly et al. 1975; Snyder and Tilly 1972). The evidence 
is mixed, with some studies finding no effects of black unemployment on 
1960s riots (Spilerman 1976; Myers 1997), others finding positive rela- 
tionships between (general) unemployment on homeless protests (Cress 
and Snow 2000) and right-wing patriot/militia mobilization (Van Dyke 
and Soule 2002), and still others finding negative effects on industrial 
strikes (Ashenfelter and Johnson 1969; Snyder and Tilly 1972; Hibbs 1976; 
Franzosi 1995, chaps. 2 and 3). One possibility is that both theories are 
valid within specific ranges. Unemployment stimulates protest up to a 
point, but extremely high joblessness may reduce protest because of its 
effects on resources in protest prone but relatively poor communities. In 
addition to a simple hypothesis about linear effects, we also examine the 
nonlinear hypothesis that, while increased unemployment at low-to- 
middle levels stimulates protest, at extremely high levels unemployment 
undermines African-American protest. 

HYPOTHESES 8a and 8b.—African-American unemployment has a linear 
relationship with African-American protest—that is, African-American 
unemployment enhances African-American protest —as long as unemploy- 
ment remains below an inflection point. But unemployment should reduce 
protest after 1t goes beyond this point. 

Indigenous African-American organization, ranging from informal net- 
works to community organizations (Tilly 1978, p. 64) and formal social 
movement organizations (or SMQs), should enhance the incidence of pro- 
test by reducing free riding and providing social ties through which mo- 
bilizing frames are defined and diffused, leaders and organizers developed, 
collective incentives enhanced, and collective action coordinated. In gen- 
eral, “the greater the density of social organization, the more likely that 
social movement activity will develop” (McAdam et al. 1988, p. 793). 
Historical studies have identified two sources of indigenous organization 
as critical to African-American protest: (1) the African-American churches, 
which provided an autonomous institution that “served as the main re- 
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pository of Black culture . . . capable of generating, sustaining and cul- 
turally energizing large volumes of protest” (Morris 1999, p. 424); and (2) 
the SMOs created by'movement leaders to organize, coordinate, and pro- 
mote protest. McAdam (1999, pp. 98—100) argues that “the institutional 
strength embodied in the urban black church . . . [was critical to] the 
outbreak of widespread black protest activity in the mid-1950s." Morris 
(1984) argues that the growth of the African-American church provided 
the primary networks behind the local movement centers of the protest 
movement, furnishing leadership, a recruiting ground, and a coordination 
center for protest. Because the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) was the national SMO most responsible for 
the long-term development of the African-American movement and be- 
cause most activists associated with other SMOs were also NAACP mem- 
bers (McAdam 1999, pp. 125-28; Morris 1984), we use this membership. 

HYPOTHESIS 9.—The greater the membership of African-American 
churches and the NAACP, the greater the level of African-American 
protest. 


METHODS 
Research Design and the Dependent Variable 


We use time-series estimation to analyze yearly counts of the number of 
African-American protests from 1948 to 1997. An analysis of a 50-year 
period provides an opportunity to see if similar factors produced the “rise” 
and the “decline” of protests. The mean number of protests in the sampled 
years is 27.66, with a peak of 240 in 1965. Because the log of this series 
is normally distributed, count estimation using Poisson regression is in- 
appropriate. Such a normal distribution should not be surprising when 
variable means reach this size (Cameron and Triviedi 1998). It follows 
that the Jarque-Bera test for a normal distribution does not reject the 
null hypothesis that the log of this dependent variable is normally dis- 
tributed, so the factors that produce change in the log transformation of 
this series are best estimated with least squares. Least squares procedures 
can be readily corrected for autocorrelation with a generalized least 
squares (GLS) approach, making this estimator preferable to count al- 
ternatives. As we show below, GLS and negative binomial regression (the 
appropriate count estimator) give similar results. 

We have data on the number of African-American protests from 1948 
through 1997, so the maximum number of sampled years is 50. Most of 
our independent variables should have an immediate effect on protest, 
so, with two exceptions (discussed below), we use unlagged explanatory 
variables. 
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Measuring African-American protest.—Figure 1 charts the annual fre- 
quency of African-American protests between 1948 and 1997. This series 
is constructed by combining McAdam's (1983, 1999) annual counts for 
protests for 1955—70 with our own coding of the comparable headings of 
the news story abstracts provided in the New York Times Index for 1948— 
54 and 1971—97 (New York Times 1948-97).’ To insure coding consistency, 
we matched our coding for one year on each end of the McAdam portion 
of the series (1955 and 1970) and, for 1948—54 and 1971—97, used a *dou- 
ble-code" process in which two independent coders coded all events and 
resolved discrepancies by discussion and the assignment of a consensus 
code. We use only nonviolent protest by African-Americans, including 
public demonstrations and marches, sit-ins, rallies, freedom rides, boy- 
cotts, and other protest actions. We exclude riots, melees, and racial con- 
frontations that lacked a clear protest quality as well as routine institu- 
tional actions (conferences, meetings, press releases, speeches) and New 
York Times—generated events (such as editorials, letters to the editor, news 
analysis stories). This means our counts differ from the total of *move- 
ment-initiated" events that McAdam (1999, pp. 120-25) focused on be- 
cause he also included conventional political actions such as meetings and 
press releases. Media coverage is likely more reliable for protests (discussed 
further below), which favors this measure. We code discrete events, treat- 
ing multiday protests as a single event unless reported as distinct events 
with different actors and initiation. 

The use of the New York Times and news sources in general poses 
methodological questions. Analyses have shown that newspapers are more 
likely to cover protests that are large or involve political controversy and 
violence (McCarthy, McPhail, and Smith 1996; Oliver and Myers 1999; 
Oliver and Maney 2000). Our aim is to gauge the national trend in the 
frequency of African-American protest. Several considerations argue for 
treating this series as the best available method of measuring African- 
American protest. First, the New York Times is the only national news- 
paper *of record" for our complete period. Introducing multiple news 
sources for part of our period after 1972 when other national papers 
become indexed might create inconsistent coverage. Coding a single news- 
paper increases the likelihood that any selectiveness in reporting is con- 
sistent across time. Second, protests are relatively newsworthy and thus 
more likely to be reported than conventional actions (Oliver and Myers 


? Following McAdam (1999, pp. 235-38), we used the following New York Times Index 
headings: “Negroes, U.S. ” and "Education, U.S., Racial Issues” for 1946—54; “Blacks, 
U.S." and *Education and Schools, U.S., Equal Education Opportunities" for 1971— 
81, and “Blacks, U.S.” and “Education and Schools, U S.” for 1982—97 (New York Times 
1948—97). 
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Fic 1.—African-American protest events, 1947-97 


1999; Oliver and Maney 2000). Third, least squares is designed to handle 
random error in the dependent variable while the intercept eliminates the 
effects of constant errors in the regressand. 

Why focus on 1948—97? Although the NAACP was founded in 1909— 
10 and there were scattered protests associated with Marcus Garvey’s 
Back to Africa movement of the 1920s along with welfare protests in the 
1930s (Jaynes and Williams 1989), A. Phillip Randolph’s proposed march 
on Washington in June 1941 was the first planned mass African-American 
protest. When it became evident that the politically embarrassing march 
was going to happen, President Roosevelt issued an executive order ban- 
ning racial discrimination in the defense industries, thus defusing the 
protest before it could occur (Garfinkel 1969). Our analysis therefore be- 
gins with the post-World War II protests, a series of “freedom trains,” 
bus boycotts, and legal actions contesting Jim Crow segregation. The 
Montgomery bus boycott in 1955—56 demonstrated that thousands of sup- 
porters could be mobilized for over a year, and the sit-in campaign in 
1959-62 showed that hundreds of committed activists could dismantle 
Jim Crow laws. Protest peaked in the mid-1960s and then declined, con- 
tinuing to “percolate” (Lofland 1993) after 1975 at levels roughly double 
those during the period prior to the 1955 Montgomery bus boycott (3.57 
protests per year between 1948 and 1954 compared to an annual mean 
of 7.05 protests per year for 1976-97). We select 1997 as a cutoff because 
at the time of the coding it was the last available year of the New York 
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Times Index. No years had zero protests. Because this measure is skewed, 
we use the log transformation in regression. Note as well that problems 
with simultaneity cannot bias the estimates as long as explanatory var- 
iables are lagged and autocorrelation has been removed. 


Measuring Explanatory Variables 


We assess electoral competition with two measures: (1) the presence of 
divided government (treated as a dummy variable as discussed below); 
and (2) the absolute value of the margin of presidential victory (the per- 
centage of the popular vote for the winner minus the percentage of the 
popular vote for the second major party candidate)? Divided government 
is measured by a dummy variable (0 = no; 1 = yes) representing the 
presence of divided party control over the Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the presidency. 

We measure our political ally theses about left-party strength by the 
sum of northern or nonsouthern Democrats in the Senate and the House 
(Ornstein, Mann, and Malbin 1982-2002; Congressional Quarterly 1947— 
78) multiplied by a dummy variable (0 — no; 1 — yes) representing the 
presence of a Democratic president. On questions of race, the Democratic 
Party has long been regionally divided, with southern Democrats aligning 
with Republicans on conservative positions. Multiplying the percentage 
of congressional northern Democrats by the presidential dummy captures 
the veto power of the president, who can block any effects of northern 
Democratic strength. 'This means that all years with a Republican pres- 
ident are scored “0” and the percentage of northern (i.e. nonsouthern) 
Democrats in Congress creates positive scores only when the president is 
a Democrat. 

African-American congressional representation is measured by the sum 
of congressional seats held by African-Americans (Ornstein et al. 1982— 
2002). This explanatory variable assesses an institutional alternative to 
protest and therefore should have a negative effect. 

During the period in question Republican presidents shifted from being 
allies of the African-American movement to becoming opponents. In the 
early part of the Cold War, Republican presidents responded to Cold War 
international competition by attempting to counter Jim Crow but, begin- 
ning in 1968, this became irrelevant as the Southern strategy became 


* Because past work (Piven and Cloward 1977, pp. 213—21, 231—35, McAdam 1999, 
pp. 156—60, 169—72; Valelly 1993; Jenkins 1985, p. 218) has emphasized the presidential 
vote margin, we focus on this We also tested the margin of congressional control based 
on the mean percentage of House and Senate seats held by the congressionally dominant 
party minus those held by the second party, but this was nonsignificant. 
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paramount. Because incumbents have “known” records, we use an annual 
dummy coded ^1? for those reelection years when Republican presidential 
incumbents ran for reelection between 1947 and 1964, treating this as an 
ally effect. Beginning in 1968, this same dummy variable becomes a threat 
measure. We treat former vice presidents (Nixon in 1960; Bush in 1988) 
as incumbents, given their strong ties to the previous Republican 
presidency. 

'To tap the relative deprivation associated with racial inequality, we use 
the ratio of black to white median family income (USDOC 1948—99).* This 
explanatory variable is reverse coded, so its coefficients should be negative. 
To capture the racial grievances and movement organizing targeted 
against the Vietnam War, we use the number of Vietnam War battle deaths 
(USDOC 1948-99, year 1980, p. 365). These deaths are skewed, so they 
are analyzed in natural log form and, to test the idea that there is a 
threshold beyond which these deaths have a diminished effect, we test a 
quadratic function. 

To capture the strain and resource effects of unemployment, we use the 
annual rate of black unemployment in both linear and quadratic form 
(USDOC 1999) Inasmuch as lower unemployment levels may create 
grievances and therefore enhance protest, but extremely high levels may 
reduce resources and protest, we test a quadratic specification. 

The organizational base of the African-American movement is mea- 
sured by the annual membership of the NAACP provided in its Annual 
Report (1947—82) and, after it ceased publication in 1982, the membership 
reported in the Encyclopedia of Associations (Gale Research 1984-98). j 
The NAACP was the main national SMO and most activists from the 
other SMOs were also NAACP members (McAdam 1999, pp. 125-28; 
Morris 1984). We use the membership of the National Baptist Convention, 
which was involved in early African-American protests, including those 
initiated by the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (Branch 1988, 
pp. 101-92, 335-39, 500-503). The National Baptist Convention is the 
most complete denominational series for the African-American churches 


*'The U.S. Census uses inconsistent racial categories across time, comparing “whites” 
against "nonwhites" from 1948—65 and “whites,” “blacks,” and “others” for 1966—97. 
To control for any inconsistency over time associated with the shifting composition of 
the “black” measure, we estimate the 1948-65 black median family income by mul- 
tiplying the “nonwhite” score by the 1965 ratio of “black” to other minorities. Inasmuch 
as the major growth of the nonblack minorities begins after the mid-1960s, this should 
produce a consistently measured explanatory variable. 


‘The NAACP ceased publication of its annual report in 1982 and the national office 
could not provide annual membership estimates for subsequent years (authors’ phone 
contacts). We therefore used membership estimates for 1983—97 published in the En- 
cyclopedia of Associations. 
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(Jacquet 1987—98). We use linear interpolation to fill in missing years. 
Both variables are in two-year moving average form to capture lagged 
and immediate effects. Appendix table Al provides the annual values for 
all these variables in the period we scudy. To remove the effects of any 
unmeasured linear effects, we include a linear yearly count measure in 
all models and, where indicated by the augmented component-plus- 
residual plots, the square of the yearly count (Mallows 1986). 


RESULTS 


We begin by controlling for grievances, organization, and political op- 
portunities. Tables 1 and 2 show the results of the regression analysis. 
We use the Prais Winsten least squares procedure in Stata (ver. 7) to 
eliminate the effects of autocorrelation because this procedure does not 
remove the first year. 

Model 1 shows that divided government and the two “powerful ally” 
effects—northern Democratic strength and reelection campaigns by Re- 
publican presidential incumbents prior to 1968—increase protests. The 
results suggest that African-American congressional representation pro- 
vides political access, thereby reducing protest. As Minkoff (1997) argues, 
these electoral gains constitute a significant success for the African- 
American movement and help to channel movement activity into insti- 
tutionalized political influence methods. In addition to these “expanding 
opportunity" effects, collective grievances stemming from racial income 
inequality and Vietnam battle deaths both contribute to protest. We show 
the quadratic of Vietnam battle deaths, which indicates a positive effect 
up to a point and then a diminishing effect. In our best-fitting model 5 
(below), this threshold is at the eighty-seventh percentile. The simple linear 
function was also positive and significant, confirming that Vietnam deaths 
stimulate protest. We find no evidence that the threats associated with 
reelection bids by incumbent Republican presidents after 1968 had any 
influence on protests. 

Model 2 shows that black church membership does not contribute to 
protest. Although many of these protests were organized through church 
networks, the national growth of church membership did not bring about 
additional protests. Model 3 shows that the absolute value of the presi- 
dential vote margin does not matter either. This finding suggests that a 
divided government, not the margin of party victory in the most recent 
presidential election, is the key opportunity arising from electoral com- 
petition? Model 4 shows that these results hold net of a control for the 


* As noted in n 3 above, we also tested a measure of the congressional margin of party 
control, but it never was significant 
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TABLE 1 
ANNUAL DETERMINANTS OF AFRICAN-AMERICAN PROTEST EVENTS, 1948—97 





Explanatory Variable ' Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Divided government ........ 8504** .8186* .8767** 9375** 
i ( 3233) (.3429) (.3227) (.3378) 
Northern Democratic Party 0293** .0289** .0313*** 0318*** 
strength .............. =. (.0093) ( 0095) (.0095) (.0098) 
N blacks in Congress ...... —.1183***  Á — 1213***  —.1207***  — 1018*** 
(.0204) ( 0230) (.0204) ( 0272) 


1 if Republican incumbent in 
presidential election: 


1948—64 elections  ......... 2.4527 *** 2.4677*** 2.4376*** 2.3941*** 
(4241) (.4304) (.4227) (.4297) 
1968—97 elections .. ....... —,3244 —.3246 — .3383 — 3356 
(.2818) (.2850) (.2811) (.2828) 
Black/white median —6 3450* —6.3294* —6.5275** . —8.5380* 
income ioa. A vEVecVKe : (2 6944) (2.7184) (2.6844) (3.6104) 
In Vietnam War deaths ...... A444 91 n8 4519*** .4828* 9 .4114*** 
( 0933) (.0974) ( 0990) (.1003) 
In Vietnam War deaths! .... — 0316**  —.0324** . —.0361**  — 0269* 
( 0107) (.0111) (.0114) ( 0119) 
In NAACP members ..... ... 16538** 16794** 1.4773* 1 3111* 
( 5990) ( 6103) (.6168) (.7076) 
In black church members . . . bie — 0000 
' ( 0000) 
96 presidential vote margin "e TT 0093 
(absolute value) ... . .. . (.0084) 
Yearly trend variable .... .0671*** . .0749* ` .0708*** 0957** 
(.0167) (0311) (.0170) ( 0354) 
Yearly trend variable? ......... T Los —,0007 
(.0008) 
Intercept ........ b ipse DEVE S —5 2658 —5.1750 —4 3175 —2.4603 
(3 4224) (3.4671) (3 5101) (4.5999) 
F? (corrected) .. . . .......... .910*** .908*** 911*** .909*** 
D Wo Lis Sua uev es 2.1556 2.1610 2.1774 2 1703 


NOTE.—N = 50 years NAACP and black church variables are in two-year moving average form 
Numbers m parentheses are SEs 

* P< 05, one-tailed tests 

** P0 | 

wee P< 00] i 


square of the yearly count, indicated by the augmented component-plus- 
residual plot. 

In model 5 we add black unemployment, but this variable does not 
account for protests when a linear relationship is tested. Model 6, however, 
shows that the quadratic is significant. The inflection point is at 12.4%, 
indicating that unemployment up to that level enhances the likelihood of 
protest but that after this threshold is reached, the diminished resources 
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ADDITIONAL MODELS OF ANNUAL DETERMINANTS OF AFRICAN-AMERICAN PROTEST 


EVENTS, 1948—97 











Explanatory Variable Model 5 Model 6 Model 7 Model 8 
Divided government .......... .9476** .8753** 5916* .9091* 
(.3394) (.3013) ( 3430) (.4988) 
Northern Democratic Party 0318*** .0293*** .0191* .0282* 
strength . . sMSIuasESoUPUPT (.0098) (.0087) (.0098) (.0142) 
N blacks in Congress ....... . —.1000*** . —,1024***  — 0562***  — 0926** 
(.0274) ( 0242) (.0121) (.0381) 
1 if Republican incumbent in 
presidential election: 
1948—64 elections ............ .. 2,3073*** 2.2881*** 2 3510*** 1.9592*** 
(.4476) (.4085) (4802) (.3621) 
1968-97 elections ............. .. — 3258 — 3653 — 4494 —.5344* 
(.2844) (.2596) (.3128) (.3002) 
Black/white median income .....  —9.8472**  —8 1804* —7.9141* —7.5716* 
(4.0174) (3.6255) (4.0310) (4.1426) 
In Vietnam War deaths ............ 3852*** .3436*** .3306** .3745*** 
( 1064) ( 0944) (.1103) (.1193) 
In Vietnam War deaths! ........ —.0258* —.0163 — 0129 —.0253* 
( 0120) (.0111) ( 0136) (.0138) 
In NAACP members 1.3710* .9329 1.7466* 15111 
(.7146) (.6559) (.7336) ( 9347) 
% black unemployment. ....... — 0303 .3217** .4462** 
(.0400) (.1374) (.1526) 
% black unemployment . .. .... —.0130** — 0160** 
( 0049) (.0058) 
1 if year = 1965-97 ..... 3840 
(.4345) 
Yearly trend variable ......... . 1173** .0916* .1015* 
(.0457) (.0415) (.0464) 
Yearly trend variable? . —.0011 — 0007 —.0011 
(.0009) ( 0008) (.0010) 
Intercept . — 1.9919 —2 1081 —6.8753 —3.8759 
(4 6609) (4.1379) (4 4493) (5.6470) 
R? (corrected or pseudo) .. ... ... .909**ex 932 894*** 241*** 
DEM Su. une FS aaa 2.2336 2.3849 2.0650 


NOTE —N = 50 years, model 8 1s estimated with negative binomial count model NAACP 1s in two- 
year moving average form Numbers ın parentheses are SEs. 


* P< 05, one-tailed tests. 
** P< 01 
*** P< 001 
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emphasized by resource mobilization theorists reduce protest frequencies. 
The effects we have detected are consistent across a variety of specifi- 
cations, suggesting that these models are relatively robust. 

Robusiness tests.—Model 7 shows that & period dummy coded "1" for 
all years after 1965 is not significant. We also tested a similar period 
dummy for 1971 onward and 1975 onward and both were nonsignificant. 
These findings suggest that a structural shift with effects limited to a 
particular time period is not present. In addition, Ramsey-Reset tests reject 
the null hypothesis that specification errors are present in the best equa- 
tions. In the last analysis presented in model 8, we test the explanatory 
variables in model 1 using negative binomial count estimator. The results 
are almost identical to the findings based on least squares, except that 
reelection campaigns by incumbent Republican presidents have negative 
effects after 1968 (the reverse of the hypothesized direction) and lagged 
NAACP membership is just below significance (P < .053; t = 1.62). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some students of protest have argued that these events are indeterminate 
or that they can *only be predicted from episode to episode" (Turner and 
Killian 1987, p. 255; Lofland 1993, p. 216). While there undoubtedly is a 
high degree of uncertainty and volatility involved in protest, our findings 
suggest that a relatively restricted set of hypotheses about political op- 
portunity, collective grievances, and indigenous organization helps ac- 
count for protest frequencies. We have focused on evaluating the core 
political process arguments about opportunities and threats, but this anal- 
ysis also shows that collective grievances and indigenous organization are 
important. It is not a question of opportunities alone being important, or 
grievances or organization alone, but of all three contributing to protest. 

These results point to the importance of political opportunities that are 
based on divided government, the political strength of northern Demo- 
crats, and Republican presidential incumbents who were pressured by 
the Cold War to take pro—civil rights stances. These opportunities worked 
together to expand African-American protest, which grew in response to 
these forces and contracted when these forces became weaker. At the 
same time, stronger African-American presence in Congress provided an 
alternative to protest, discouraging it. Our results also point to the im- 
portance of collective grievances and indigenous group organization, by 
indicating that all three components increase protest. We find that col- 
lective grievances stemming from racial income inequality, low-to-high 
Vietnam War deaths, and low-to-medium unemployment stimulate pro- 
test. At the same time, extremely high unemployment attenuates group 
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resources, reducing protest, while greater NAACP membership enhances 
protest. 

Our findings support the classic “expanding opportunity? argument that 
divided governments and left party strength promote protest. The pres- 
ence of a divided government creates interparty competition and thus a 
greater willingness by elites to tolerate or support moderate political chal- 
lengers who seek political access. Similarly, stronger left party power 
creates greater opportunities for protest by moderate challengers who seek 
political access. Yet our results do not support rival hypotheses that out- 
of-power left parties promote protest or that narrower electoral margins 
create interparty competition and produce greater support for protest. 
The first hypothesis may be more relevant in multiparty democracies, 
where coalition-formation is more complex and out-of-power left parties 
may have more to gain by playing a “spoiler” role by promoting protest. 
In a two-party system, however, an out-of-power left party means that 
excluded groups lack powerful political allies who could reduce repression 
and create tolerance if not support for protest. In any case, it is important 
to emphasize that these opportunities are limited to moderate challengers 
seeking access to a democratic political system. Such processes are unlikely 
to encourage the mobilization of more radical challengers and counter- 
cultural or identity movements, whose goals are not primarily political. 

How do we reconcile these findings with earlier studies showing that 
Democratic congressional power reduces feminist protest (Minkoff 1997) 
and that Democratic presidents reduce both feminist (Soule et al. 1999) 
and student protest (Van Dyke 2003)? One possible explanation is that 
our Democratic strength measures differ. Our measure taps the power of 
northern congressional Democrats combined with Democratic control of 
the presidency. This measure therefore captures the intense regional di- 
visions among congressional Democrats on racial issues and the impor- 
tance of the presidential veto. The alternative studies used either the 
simple percentage of congressional Democrats or the presence of a Dem- 
ocratic president. We also tested these measures, but we find positive if 
nonsignificant effects. 

An alternative possibility is that the “outsider” political status of 
African-Americans at the initiation of this protest wave created a different 
left party ally effect. At the start of these protests, African-Americans 
were politically disadvantaged nationally and, in the South, denied the 
franchise and basic civil rights. Protest was a critical tool for transforming 
such exclusions and northern Democratic political power was one of the 
factors that encouraged this protest. By contrast, at the outset the women's 
and students' movements enjoyed a degree of political access. Having 
political access at the start of a movement creates a different calculation 
about protest. In this circumstance, protest may be seen as challenging 
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one's allies, which would be detrimental, so conventional actions should 
be less costly and more effective. But a movement that mounts an “out- 
sider" challenge may benefit by having powerful left party allies. Stronger 
northern congressional Democrats gave African-American protesters a 
significant ally in their battles against conservative whites. It also meant 
that protesters were less likely to be repressed and that protest would be 
tolerated if not supported. This suggests that “outsider” movements 
respond to favorable opportunities with increased protests, but, for “in- 
sider” movements that enjoy political access at the outset, an out-of-power 
ally may produce more protest. Supporting this contention, as African- 
American representatives were elected to Congress, protest declined, in- 
dicating that the availability of a lower-cost alternative channeled political 
action into conventional means. This issue deserves further empirical 
attention using data on diverse movements in different political systems. 

The negative relationship between African-American congressional rep- 
resentation and protest raises the complex question of the effects of move- 
ment success. While the shift "from protest to politics" means less protest, 
it also means that African-Americans were more likely to vote (Lawson 
1976), to have effective recourse to the courts, to lobby Congress, and to 
have a greater influence on public policy (Button 1989; Andrews 2001). 
Congressional representation indicates movement success, but it also re- 
duces the incentives for further protest. Does political success invariably 
lead to reduced protest? Tarrow (1998, pp. 144—45) argues that minor 
victories signal greater opportunities, which incite protest (including its 
diffusion to less organized actors), while major victories that address wide- 
spread collective grievances are demobilizing. We have not attempted to 
deal with the complex question of movement success (see Giugni, Tilly, 
and McAdam 1999; Andrews 2001; Santoro 2002; McAdam and Su 2002; 
Jacobs and Helms 2001; and Jenkins and Form, in press), but it is obvious 
that a full account should examine the accelerating and decelerating effects 
of different types of movement victories on protest. This would require 
distinguishing minor from major victories across a wide range of relevant 
policy arenas, an undertaking for future analysis. 

Our analysis also indicates that collective grievances stemming from 
racial income inequality, Vietnam War deaths, and low-to-moderate black 
unemployment contribute to African-American protest. These grievances 
may be "secondary" (McCarthy and Zald 1977) and, at least during the 
early period of our study, they may have been "relatively constant" (Jen- 
kins and Perrow 1977, p. 265), but they were not constant over the entire 
period covered by our sample. Summarizing over 350 psychological stud- 
ies, Smith and Ortiz (2002) found that "fraternal" or group-based relative 
deprivation has consistently significant effects on individual protest be- 
havior. This influence is strongest in settings where there is a history of 
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intergroup conflict and discriminatory treatment by the advantaged group 
that is seen by the disadvantaged as responsible for group subordination. 
Our findings on the aggregate-level effects of racial income inequality 
support this explanation. Such results point to a need for further analysis 
of relative deprivation processes, properly specified in terms of relative 
group standing and synthesized with political opportunity and resource 
mobilization arguments (Pettigrew 2002). 

We suspect a similar type of group-based relative deprivation may have 
been at work in the effects of Vietnam War deaths. Mueller (1973, pp. 
142-43) shows that African-Americans were consistently more opposed 
to the Vietnam War than whites and, by the late 1960s, less than a third 
gave favorable responses toward the war to survey questions. Some saw 
the mounting casualties and draft call-ups as an *unfair? imposition that 
was racially discriminatory. African-American leaders also were early crit- 
ics of the war, some claiming that it contradicted U.S. claims to promote 
the independence of the newly created “new nations.” Others emphasized 
inconsistencies with their pacifist views and the financial constraints the 
war in Vietnam imposed on the War on Poverty. 

Our findings also support the resource mobilization argument that 
NAACP organization increased protest. For excluded groups, organiza- 
tion building provides a critical vehicle for mobilization. Protest entails 
significant risks and leads to problems with free riders and discrepant 
strategies. Formal organization, especially when it is embedded in a 
broader set of diffuse informal networks, helps address these problems 
and thereby contributes to protest. 

Our results on black unemployment suggest that the traditional debate 
between disorganization and resource mobilization is misguided. Instead 
of viewing this as an “either/or” situation, it may be better to think of it 
as “both/and.” The effects of unemployment depend on its level, with low- 
to-moderate unemployment creating inducements to protest but high lev- 
els of unemployment decreasing resources and thereby reducing protest. 
Thus, while unemployment is a source of collective grievances, at higher 
levels it undermines protest. 'This departure from linearity may account 
for the conflicting results in prior studies. Some have detected strain effects 
(Useem 1980, 1998; Cress and Snow 2000; Van Dyke and Soule 2002), 
while others have found resource effects (Ashenfelter and Johnson 1969; 
Snyder and Tilly 1972; Hibbs 1976; Franzosi 1995), but these investigators 
did not test nonlinear relationships. 

Our study has significant limits. First, we cannot test arguments about 
political opportunities linked to the centralization of the state or the ca- 
pacities of political institutions because such tests would require either a 
cross-national analysis or a longer time period to capture sufficient var- 
iation. Second, we must ignore subnational factors. Because of limitations 
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in the information that is available, we instead treat these outcomes as 
due to national influences. The data required for a combined analysis of 
local and national protests would be extremely costly. We nevertheless 
acknowledge that African-American protest was initially centered in the 
South, suggesting that local processes are important. The absence of an 
available control for police violence is another important limitation, de- 
spite claims that such acts only encouraged protest in part because they 
provoked outside sympathizers (Garrow 1978; Barkan 1984). It is possible 
that the combined effects of national opportunities together with local 
repression stimulated these protests. 

A final question concerns the generalizability of these results. In this 
study we show that political processes, collective grievances, and formal 
organization affected the frequency of African-American protest across a 
50-year period in the’ United States. The political opportunities we have 
examined are most relevant to political challengers seeking moderate po- 
litical change in a two-party democratic political system. These processes 
may differ for “insider” movements and in different political systems. Such 
opportunities are probably of little importance to the mobilization of coun- 
tercultural and identity movements, whose primary goals are not political, 
and to movements seeking radical system change (see Kriesi et al. 1995). 
Political opportunities are expressed differently in nondemocratic regimes, 
where harsh and arbitrary repression may produce different responses 
(Rasler 1996; Goodwin 2000). Our findings need to be reinvestigated with 
additional multivariate studies of protest in other places and times to 
assess the generality of the patterns we have uncovered. Such a research 
agenda should produce a more universal theory of political opportunities 
that better accounts for protest in a variety of conditions. 
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Resonance and Radicalism: Feminist 
Framing in the Abortion Debates of the 
United States and Germany! 
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Cultural resonance and movement success are not the same, and 
not all movement speakers seek success in terms resonant with in- 
stitutionalized discourses—some instead choose to be radical. Quan- 
titative comparison of German and U.S. newspapers in the period 
1970—94 shows how differences in discursive opportunity affect both 
the strategic use of frames in the feminist repertoire about legal 
abortion and their long-term success. In Germany, speakers em- 
phasizing women's victimization and natural connection to the fetus 
become accepted as representing a realistic feminist position, thus 
mainstream, while those who would destigmatize abortion become 
marginalized. In the United States, the reverse is the case. Quali- 
tative analysis of activist arguments then shows how this adaptation 
to opportunity by mainstream feminist speakers affects those who 
continue to voice “radical” concerns. 


Where once American social movement theories could be criticized for a 
narrow view of rationality that assumed that strategic choice was simply 
a matter of objective opportunities and organizational efficiency, it is now 
largely acknowledged that a movement's objectives, opportunities, and 
choices are socially constructed and culturally variable. This “cultural 
turn" in social movement theory emphasizes the role of discourse. In 
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particular, the focus has shifted to how issues are framed discursively, 
and the cultural resonance of such framing strategies is often seen as & 
sine qua non of movement success (Benford 1997; Benford and Snow 
2000). 

Yet the concept of cultural resonance is still problematic. First, it has 
not been operationally defined independently of the outcomes it is claimed 
to produce. Most studies approach cultural resonance by describing the 
framing of a single movement and arguing that the resonance of this 
framing contributed to its success (e.g., Capek 1993; Diani 1996) or that 
its failures can be explained by the shortcomings of the frame or framing 
work of the organization (e.g., Babb 1996). Because cultural resonance 
and movement success are both seen as outcomes, it is easy to lose sight 
of the distinction between them; any idea that gains ground becomes 
defined as having been culturally resonant. 

Second, framing language can obscure how power relations shape the 
dominant discourses and through them affect movement speech, chan- 
neling what challengers will attempt to say and how they say it, as well 
as affecting how they are heard (Steinberg 1999; Ellingson 1995). Certain 
ideas are likely to be structurally disadvantaged by the terms of the dom- 
inant discourse. When cultural resonance is interpreted as success in con- 
forming to these more advantaged frames, the "best" movement speech 
will appear to be that which is most co-opted into this discourse. Analyzing 
the framing process as if it were merely the search for cultural resonance 
reduces it to a marketing process rather than one in which principles and 
ideological considerations play a significant role (Oliver and Johnston 
2000). 

Third, speakers within the same movement have reasons for framing 
issues differently. Short-term strategic effectiveness is not the only goal 
of movement speech, but it is a more important goal for some speakers 
than for others. Speakers who persist in raising nonresonant issues may 
be ineffective in the short-term and even dangerous to the movement, 
but, even so, not all speakers seek resonance. Looking at which speakers 
are discursively marginalized and the strategic risks they represent to the 
movement provides important clues to the power relations institution- 
alized in the hegemonic framing of issues. The use of nonresonant frames 
is by definition radical. 

The main argument of this article is that institutionalized forms of 
discourse offer opportunities to speakers but do not force the choice of 
the most resonant framing; the gradient of opportunity still allows actors 
to opt for radicalism rather than resonance. Although resonant ideas ap- 
pear mainstream and offer conventional forms of success, such as winning 
popular support and elite allies, radical ideas are attractive to movement 
actors who seek a restructuring of hegemonic ideas and the interests they 
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express and support. Just which ideas and interests are radical and which 
are resonant will depend on the local structuring of discourses. This is 
illustrated in comparing the feminist arguments for abortion rights in the 
United States and in Germany. Although both privacy and protection are 
part of the feminist repertoire of discourse available to speakers in both 
countries, they are selectively advantaged differently in each country. In 
the United States the discursive opportunity structure privileges individ- 
ual privacy, and in Germany state protection is institutionally anchored 
in the discourse. 

But such resonance is only half the story. All discursive opportunity 
structures are inherently selective, such that openings for ideas taking 
certain directions also are obstacles to other ways of thinking about a 
problem. When movements seek the advantages resonance offers they 
also accept political costs, particularly in marginalizing alternative frames, 
the speakers who offer them, and the constituencies whose concerns they 
express. Narrowing public framing of feminist claims to those that are 
most resonant is expedient for the purposes of influencing policy, gaining 
public support, and forestalling countermovement attacks; however, such 
strategic framing also excludes interests and needs that— while no less 
feminist in principle—are radical, that is, less defensible in that discursive 
context, but whose success implies more fundamental change. Because 
the discursive opportunity structure of each country is different, these 
strategic inclusions and exclusions follow different lines. What is main- 
stream feminism in one country is marginalized in the other, and vice 
versa. 

After clarifying the concepts of frames, ideologies, and discursive op- 
portunity structures, the article shows how constitutional court decisions 
in both countries in the 1970s institutionally anchored discourse about 
abortion in two different ways of understanding women’s needs. In Ger- 
many, the court affirmed a fetus’s right to life but also the social needs 
of women and the moral obligations of the welfare state; in the United 
States, the court affirmed a right to privacy for all abstract individuals, 
including pregnant women in the category of persons who could exercise 
free moral choice within that zone of privacy and excluding state con- 
sideration of women’s social circumstances. The article empirically dem- 
onstrates the effect of these differences in discursive opportunity on men 
and women abortion-rights speakers in both countries, showing how those 
who enter each media mainstream, including those representing feminist 
organizations, highlight the ideas that resonate with those that are insti- 
tutionally anchored in their particular setting. The second half of the 
article explores the exclusions that result from the search for resonance 
by comparing mainstream ideas with those marginalized by the move- 
ments in each country. Seeking resonance is in both cases a costly choice, 
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sacrificing portions of the feminist repertoire of ideas as well as failing to 
represent the interests of some potential constituencies. 


MOVEMENT DISCOURSES AND THEIR CONTEXTS 


There is little disagreement today that social movements’ objectives, op- 
portunities, and organizational choices are socially constructed and cul- 
turally variable (McAdam, McCarthy and Zald 1996; Della Porta and 
Diani 1999). Rather than merely conducting strategic arguments about 
the most effective ways to achieve specific goals (the rational actor model), 
movements struggle to define the meaning of specific policies and practices 
(Gamson 1992; Melucci 1995; Della Porta and Diani 1999). Recognizing 
such cultural work as important, increasing attention is paid to the role 
of discourse in how actors perceive political opportunities, construct col- 
lective identities, and define their available choices (Johnston and Klan- 
dermans 1995; Gamson and Meyer 1996). This literature offers insights 
into both movement discourses and the political fields in which they 
operate. 


Frames and Discourses 


Snow and his colleagues (Snow et al. 1986; Snow and Benford 1988) 
offered the most generally influential approach to studying social move- 
ment discourses by reviving and applying the Goffmanian concept of 
*framing" to the cultural work movements do. Their central concept is 
“cultural resonance," by which they mean an objective congruence with 
society's values and principles, understood as reflecting properties of the 
frame itself (its narrative fidelity, experiential commensurability, and em- 
pirical credibility; Snow and Benford 1988, p. 208). Because this view of 
framing removes it from an analysis of power relations, discourse does 
not appear to express or institutionalize inequalities (Gamson 1992; Stein- 
berg 1999). It also casts a movement, perceived as singular and unitary, 
as always trying to athieve resonance, and it presents frames as a stock 
of resources for the movement to deploy. 

Critics of this approach have stressed instead the dialogic nature of the 
interaction between authorities and challengers (Gamson and Meyer 
1996), and define “the production of meaning as essentially contested 
collective action? (Steinberg 1999, p. 737), which includes both themes 
and counterthemes (Gamson and Modigliani 1989). Despite the oppor- 
tunity to read new meanings into dominant discourses such indeterminacy 
presents, challengers are *always partly captive" to meanings already pre- 
sent and thus cannot “simply readily and instrumentally manipulate" them 
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as cynical means to be effective within the status quo (Steinberg 1999, p. 
753). 

Advocates of more attention to the relation of power to framing argue 
that when frames are cut loose from the relations to other actors and 
ideas that specify their wider social meaning, the concept of “frame” be- 
comes problematic. Oliver and Johnston (2000) contrast frames, which 
they see as discrete packages of meaning that can be “marketed” by move- 
ment actors, and ideologies, defined as socially imbedded and complex 
systems of values, norms and beliefs, usually with historical roots in on- 
going power struggles. Thinking about frames as resources, they suggest, 
leads to seeing movements as merely seeking appealing “sound bites,” a 
valid but distinctively modern concern. Steinberg (1999, pp. 746-47) 
stresses that the discursive hegemony power holders exercise by virtue of 
their institutional control can at least partially limit what discourses are 
perceived to be empirically effective and experientially valid and thus 
shape the practical repertoire of ideas available. He argues that the con- 
cept of a repertoire should substitute for that of a frame, to emphasize 
how discourses are “relational products of contention between challengers 
and powerholders, which limits both the strategic choice of performances 
as well as the conceptual mapping of possibilities for action” (Steinberg 
1999, p. 750). However, this move loses the useful sense of frames as the 
narrower “interpretive schemata” or “packages” that are part of a larger 
interpretive repertoire or stock of contested codes and meanings (Gamson 
and Modigliani 1989). 

The concept of a frame as an “interpretive package” with an internal 
structure organized around a central idea (Gamson and Modigliani 1989, 
pp. 2—3) provides a unit of analysis to track over time and in specific 
contests over meaning. Situating the concept of frame as an interpretive 
package in a dynamic model of interaction between challengers and power 
holders links frames to hegemonic ideas (discursive opportunity struc- 
tures), to the historical contention of groups over codes (repertoires), and 
to the core values, identities, and interpretation of material interests of 
social groups (ideologies) that guide their use. A feminist repertoire, for 
example, includes all the frames grounded in the core principle of women’s 
self-determination that are used within a particular historical struggle. 
But as this paper will show, not all frames in the repertoire will be similarly 
advantaged by a particular discursive opportunity structure. 


Discursive Opportunities 


Ideologies, repertoires, and frames do not exist in a vacuum. Discursive 
opportunities are structured, both in the sense of having pattern and form 
and in the sense of being anchored in key political institutions (Sewell 
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1992)." While the concept of political opportunity structures is popular in 
current social movement scholarship, the idea of discursive opportunity 
structure advanced here is not just an extension of this global and some- 
times seemingly all-encompassing concept still further, but an attempt to 
more clearly specify the structured and institutionalized nature of what 
Steinberg calls discursive hegemony.* Discursive opportunity structures 
are institutionally anchored ways of thinking that provide a gradient of 
relative political acceptability to specific packages of ideas (Ferree et al. 
2002; cf. Koopmans and Olzack 2002). As institutionally anchored pat- 
terns of interpretation, discursive opportunity structures in modern de- 
mocracies can be found in major court decisions, as well as in the prior 
constitutional principles they invoke and in subsequent legislation written 
to be consistent with these principles. These texts provide concrete ways 
of understanding what an issue means politically in that particular place 
and time. | 

Comparisons of similar frames in different contexts help to separate 
the role of such structured discourses (the gradient of opportunity) from 
agency (the strategic choices made among available frames). Although 
institutionalized interpretations provide greater openings in some direc- 
tions than in others, at the extremes making some ideas “unthinkable” 
and others “common sense,” not all movement speakers always respond 
opportunistically to hegemonic discourses. When challengers battle on this 
common terrain by looking for “gaps, contradictions and silences” and by 
seeking to *appropriate pieces to inflect . . . with their own subversive 
meanings" (Steinberg 1999, p. 751), not all of them will seek success in 
the terms that the dominant discourse defines. Their claims are never 
fully freely chosen, but also not institutionally dictated. Some movement 


? The concept of discursive opportunity structure acknowledges that limits and op- 
portunities to which movements are strategically responding include both stable and 
variable elements, as well as features that may be specific to a particular issue or more 
widely available across issue domains (Gamson and Meyer 1996; Ferree et al. 2002) 
While the production of a discursive opportunity structure and its change over time 
surely requires examination of the effects of both movements and countermovements 
on it, this article focuses on the effects it has on one movement, feminism. 

? Discursive opportunity structures are certainly political but are not usefully concep- 
tualized as merely a subtype of state-centered political opportunity structure By ad- 
vantaging certain ways of speaking that are at least potentially open to anyone, dis- 
cursive opportunity structures deploy power to shape ideas directly (and group access 
indirectly) while other forms of political opportunity structure shape group access 
directly (and the expression of ideas indirectly). In the sense of seeing the symbolic as 
itself a domain of power, the term “hegemonic discourse” comes closer to what the 
term covers but does not emphasize the structural and institutional character it has. 
Although anchored in institutionalized texts, the effects of privileging a certain way 
of framing are expressed in a "capillary? way in expert discourses, media presentations, 
and popular culture, not only in what is recognized as formal politics 
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speakers attempt to redefine the meaning of words, revalue their con- 
notations and create new ways of perceiving the world (Staggenborg 1995). 
Cultural resonance is thus not simply a property of the frames them- 
selves, a tool movements can adopt for success, a resource waiting to be 
discovered, or the outcome all speakers are seeking, but an interaction of 
a certain package of ideas with the variable structure of an institutionally 
anchored discourse. In this article, resonance is defined as the mutually 
affirming interaction of a frame with a discursive opportunity struciure 
supportive of the terms of its argument, while radicalism is similarly de- 
fined as a mutually contradictory relationship between this structure and 
a frame." Institutional anchoring is the concrete manifestation of the sym- 
bolic power that makes certain ideas hegemonic and others not. Just what 
ideas are hegemonic will differ both across cultures and over time. 


Radical Identities and Discourses 


Although some would argue that ideas that are not resonant will neces- 
sarily be changed (Ellingson 1995, p. 109), it would seem foolish to suggest 
that there are no persistently radical streams of thought in social move- 
ments nor speakers who deliberately choose radicalism over accepting the 
terms of a dominant discourse. Indeed, Ryan's (1992) study of feminist 
ideology in National Organization for Women (NOW) groups in the 1970s 
and Katzenstein's (1998) study of feminist mobilization within the Cath- 
olic Church and military establishment indicate that identity as a “radical” 
and struggling against the terms of the hegemonic discourse are closely 
related choices, selectively embraced by some collective actors. The choice 
to use resonance with the dominant discourse strategically can offer cer- 
tain kinds of success to certain speakers, but the choice to persist in making 
radical claims can also be justified, particularly by the hope for a longer- 
term success in changing the terms of the discourse (Staggenborg 1995; 
Katzenstein 1998). 

Ultimately, the strategic choice to seek resonance is stripped of effective 
agency if it is defined as the inevitable direction that all framing efforts 
will take. The strategic implications of framing decisions are constructed 
from the interaction between frames and structures of discursive oppor- 
tunity, but movement speakers make different trade-offs between their 
effectiveness in influencing policy makers and in articulating needs and 
interests marginalized by the status quo. Casting movement arguments 


* National and local contexts vary, and long-term transformations of material interests 
and ideologies, as Babb (1996) shows, can undercut the appeal of once popular frames. 
Events may also create new opportunities for formerly radical ideas (Ellingson 1995; 
Gamson and Modigliani 1989). 
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in the terms of the dominant discourse creates both winners and losers, 
because a resonant version of the issues will echo at least some of the 
exclusions assumed by the terms of this discourse. Who wins and who 


loses, however, depends on the specifics of each case. 


Media and Movement Discourses 


Discourses also do not speak themselves; however reified they may appear 
in the form of texts, they are authored from a specific standpoint in social 
structure that is more than merely discursive (Smith 1999). Public dis- 
course in contemporary societies is largely—though not exclusively—me- 
diated through the institutions collectively known as *mass media" that 
also contribute their own interests and standpoints in selecting and dif- 
fusing what becomes the *mainstream" of ideas and claims (Ferree et al. 
2002). Achieving representation in the media is a prerequisite to reaching 
a popular constituency with a movement message and thus is an important 
form of success for particular speakers. 

But journalists also select speakers whom they view as responsible and 
important. The construction of the media mainstream is influenced by— 
though not directly determined by, nor defined as—the discursive oppor- 
tunity structure laid down in law, court decisions, or other institutionally 
anchored interpretative action. The relative representation of certain sorts 
of speakers (and the views they express) and a movement's success or 
failure in entering this media mainstream of discourse must be separated 
analytically from the extent of congruence between an institutionally an- 
chored discourse and specific frames in a movement’s repertoire? By 
definition, ^mainstream" speakers in a movement are those who have 
achieved media visibility. Marginalized speakers have not; they are the 
“losers” in the struggle for cultural influence in and through the mass 
media. As we will see, some feminist speakers make it into the mainstream 
and others do not, but what they have to say differs dramatically by 
national context. | 


* Yet it should not be surprising to find that ideas that conflict with institutionally 
dominant frames might enter the media's representation of a movement, especially 
when a movement is being presented as a danger or threat to society (see Davenport 
and Eads 2001). It might be hypothesized that the more radical a movement is perceived 
to be by the public is a direct function of such representations, but testing this hy- 
pothesis is beyond the scope of this article. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATION OF ABORTION IN GERMANY 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Germany and the United States offer two very different discursive op- 
portunity structures for dealing with women's autonomy in making abor- 
tion decisions. Both countries! constitutional courts made key decisions 
about abortion in the mid-1970s, but the two decisions could not have 
been framed more differently. 

In the United States, the Supreme Court in Roe v. Wade in 1973 drew 
upon ideas about individualism and privacy to conclude that the state 
had no right to intervene in the first trimester (and a limited right to do 
so in later stages) in women's abortion decisions. This individualist un- 
derstanding of rights was codified in further decisions. As Justice Powell, 
writing for the Supreme Court majority in Maher v. Roe in 1977, averred: 
“We are not unsympathetic to the plight of an indigent woman who desires 
an abortion, but the Constitution does not provide judicial remedies for 
every social and economic ill" (432 U.S. 464). Social and economic prob- 
lems that do not arise directly from state action are seen as outside the 
purview of the rights secured by Roe v. Wade, just as the Court had 
historically viewed the inequalities of bargaining position between em- 
ployers and employees as merely private. When the Supreme Court re- 
visited Roe in the Webster (1989) and Casey (1992) decisions, it allowed 
the state more latitude in intervening to protect the fetus but continued 
to define women's right as that of making an individual choice. 

In West Germany, the 1974 effort by the legislature to legalize abortion 
in the first trimester was overthrown by the West German constitutional 
court in 1975 by finding there was “a consensus” that the fetus was a 
human life that the state had an obligation to protect. At the same time, 
the court acknowledged that there might be conditions in which it went 
beyond the bounds of decency to require a woman to carry the fetus to 
term. In the law that went into effect in 1976, the “indications” that would 
make the state's insistence on her continuing the pregnancy intolerable 
(unzumutbar) included threats to her own life or health, rape, fetal de- 
formity, and an unspecified condition of “social need" (soziale Not) de- 
termined by a doctor.? 

Although by 1977 the issue was seen as settled, two matters returned 
abortion to the parliamentary agenda. First, the 1988 widely publicized 
trial of a doctor in Memmingen (in the southern, conservative Catholic 
state of Bavaria) for performing abortions without adequate "indications? 
put judges in the position of second-guessing his decisions. Second, the 
fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 and subsequent unification of West and 


* Approximately 9096 of all abortions in Germany are estimated to have been performed 
under the "social need" indication. 
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East Germany raised the issue of reconciling two different abortion laws, 
since East German law had allowed legal abortion in the first trimester 
since 1972. East German protests kept the 1990 unification treaty from 
simply extending the West's abortion law. In writing the new law in the 
now unified parliament, West German women legislators played a leading 
role, crafting the cross-party coalition effort (the so-called Gruppenantrag, 
or group bill) that passed (Young 1999). This 1992 law was again over- 
turned by the constitutional court, which sent it back to be refashioned 
in a more “pro-life” direction. The text of the final 1994 law requires state- 
licensed counseling to be “pro-life-oriented but outcome-open”; it defines 
abortion as a crime and forbids health insurers to pay for it for that 
reason. In the law, the state defines its responsibility as being to “help not 
punish” the pregnant woman. While defining all abortions as criminal, it 
gives a woman the right to make a nonprosecutable decision in the first 
trimester without disclosing her reasons to her counselor, offers state fund- 
ing for abortions for women on welfare, and promises increases in state 
support for kindergartens and other aid to child rearers. 

Thus, in the late 1980s and early 1990s, both countries’ courts revisited 
the abortion issue and modified but did not reject the distinctive principles 
of their original decisions. Although the court decisions provide the in- 
stitutional anchors for identifying the different discursive opportunities 
facing feminists, the rationales each court used also drew upon longer- 
standing political traditions of liberal individualism and social protection 
that distinguish each country. 

O’Connor, Orloff, and Shaver (1999) point out that the liberal individ- 
ualism that makes the United States so noteworthy for its miserliness in 
social welfare policy also puts it in the fore in respecting women’s au- 
tonomy in making abortion decisions. In contrast, German law, like Eu- 
ropean abortion laws more generally, emphasizes public health or hu- 
manitarian justifications (Githens and Stetson 1996; Lovenduski and 
Outshoorn 1986). Protecting women from the psychic and social burdens 
an unwanted pregnancy imposes, particularly on the poor, as well as from 
the health risks that illegal abortion might carry, offers a framework in 
these countries for offering conditional access to legal abortion that is 
institutionally anchored in their self-definition as welfare states. 

Liberal individualism as a principle of social policy in the United States 
emphasizes “negative liberty,” shielding individuals and markets from 
interference by the state. As applied to abortion by the Supreme Court, 
U.S. social policy places particular emphasis on the freedom of the in- 
dividual woman to decide for herself whether abortion is appropriate, but 
it also specifically exempts the state from any obligation to pay for abor- 
tions except in exceptional circumstances (when the life of the mother is 
at risk or in a situation of rape or incest) and, in recent welfare reform 
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legislation, also releases the state from the obligation to support poor 
mothers! child rearing (Colker 1992; O'Connor et al. 1999). Liberal in- 
dividualism positions women as citizens who, like men, are in control of 
their own persons and assumes that women should have the opportunity 
to make their own way in the labor market, without any special regard 
for the children for whom they are likely to be responsible. 

Germany is a sharply contrasting case, being a strongly protectionist 
policy regime. Classical liberalism was never a strong political force, and 
the main axis of political debate in West Germany since World War II 
lies between social democrats and Christian conservatives, both of whom 
agree that protecting women as wives and mothers is an obligation of the 
state (Moeller 1993). The German welfare state offers a variety of eco- 
nomic supports for male breadwinners and for single mothers and their 
children, and the German constitutional court has held that the state has 
a positive obligation to support families (Ostner 2002). Applied to the 
abortion question, the protectionist policy approach emphasizes the pos- 
itive moral obligation of the state, simultaneously affirming the fetus as 
a human life deserving state protection and acknowledging the state's 
responsibility to offer the “practical social and economic support" women 
need to be able to bear and rear children (Berghahn 1995). 

In sum, the discursive opportunities institutionally anchored in these 
contrasting court decisions reflect long-standing legal principles of liberal 
individualism in the United States and social protection in Germany. 
Despite differences in the chances for success given by these differing 
opportunity structures, when feminists in both countries mobilized to 
claim reproductive rights, the repertoire of frames available to them in- 
cluded both individualist and protectionist framing of women's autonomy. 


INDIVIDUALIST AND PROTECTIONIST FRAMES IN THE FEMINIST 
REPERTOIRE 


Autonomy is a core value for feminists. Feminist thinking about how to 
use abortion rights to achieve greater autonomy for women (what Gordon 
[1990] calls actual birth control) in both the United States and Germany 
offers two types of ideologically justified claims related to feminist ar- 
guments in other situations. The first framing situates abortion as a matter 
of choice, which women, like men, should be able to exercise freely as 
rights-bearing citizens, and is squarely situated in the mainstream of lib- 
eral political theory (Bordo 1993; O'Connor et al. 1999). By acknowl- 
edging women's moral competence to make abortion decisions, a state 
not only withdraws its coercive power from a significant arena of women's 
life but also symbolically recognizes women's full personhood. While this 
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is more than a merely negative liberty, it falls short of providing a means 
to realize rights to exercise choice in practice through positive state in- 
tervention (Roberts 1997). Within this framing, women's similarity to men 
is stressed, not their specific social position as women or their particular 
race and class. 

The second framing of autonomy assumes the need for women to be 
protected from social coercion to be free. Insofar as abortion is understood 
not merely as a consumer choice but as an aspect of control over the 
conditions in which women’s life chances are structured—birth control, 
in Gordon's terms-—then male dominance and the risk of exploitation 
must be considered. Rosalind Petchesky offers a telling analysis of the 
politics of “taking risks,” arguing that the “need to balance the dangers 
of individualism (exposure to exploitation or unfair risk) against the dan- 
gers of protection (invasion of privacy, paternalism, exclusion) . . . lives 
and breathes" in the history of feminism. She notes that 


it has re-surfaced from time to time around issues relating to sexuality— 
prostitution, rape, pornography—where one group of feminists fought to 
expose and regulate the dangers to women in the trafficking and exploitation 
of their bodies . . . while others foresaw the dangers of protection, its 
tendency to be used as a pretext for denying women their capacity to be 
sexual, to work, or even to walk on the street. And, of course, both groups 
have been right . . . neither individualism—formulated as the ‘right to 
privacy’ in liberal 'constitutional tradition—nor paternalism has ever pro- 
vided adequate solutions to women's collective oppression. (Petchesky 1984, 
pp. 190-91) 


Petchesky raises the question of when and how state protection might 
contribute positively to women's self-determination. 

Thus, both individualism and protectionism are ways of thinking about 
women’s self-determination that are fully consistent with a feminist em- 
phasis on women’s autonomy as a core ideological value. Whether rights 
or risks are emphasized in any particular case is part of a complex ide- 
ological elaboration of feminist principles. As Oliver and Johnston (2000) 
argue, such ideological work is very different from framing in the strategic 
sense of offering arguments aimed to influence policy makers, sway by- 
standers, or motivate adherents to action. The specific elaborations of 
feminist principles are often grouped in categories such as radical, liberal, 
or socialist “feminisms” or defined as core debates within feminism, such 
as those between equality and difference (Tong 1989; Lorber 2001). 
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Similarities and Differences in Feminist Repertoires 


These different ideological orientations provide a broad repertoire for 
feminist thinking about a variety of issues, and both are available to 
frame abortion rights. Studies done in both Germany and the United 
States point to complexity in the frames used within each country. Central 
to the American abortion debate, according to studies of activists on both 
sides, are contrasting notions of gender relations that focus on reconciling 
work and motherhood in women's lives (Luker 1984; Ginsberg 1990; 
Staggenborg 1991). Condit (1990) shows how the American print media 
from 1960 to 1985 created support for legal abortion through strategic 
appeals to choice and individual freedom, connecting abortion to women's 
ability to be good mothers who would limit their families in order to 
invest more care in fewer children. The gender relations that feature most 
centrally are liberal individualist ideas of opportunity and the freedom 
to enter into labor markets, and these are the “needs” that legal abortion 
apparently addresses. 

However, attitudes about sexuality also play a significant role in public 
support for women's abortion rights in the United States (Granberg 1982, 
1991). In matters of sexuality other than abortion, issues of (sexual) risks 
rather than (economic) opportunity have generated significant protec- 
tionist discourses among critics of pornography and prostitution (Barry 
1979; Dworkin 1989; MacKinnon and Dworkin 1997). Press and Cole 
(1999) ind American women's responses to media presentations of abor- 
tion reflect attitudes toward sexual pleasure and danger in women's lives. 
Women who take risks by pursuing sexual pleasure as men have done 
are seen as being “punished” by pregnancy for their “carelessness.” Pro- 
tective attitudes toward sexual risk vie with individualist beliefs about 
family and work to shape how American abortion discourses invoke gen- 
der relations. 

In some regards like radical feminists in the United States, many 
German feminists stress the risks and dangers to women in the domain 
of sexuality, ranging from pornography to the international traffic in 
women's bodies (Ullrich 1998).' Yet, in the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
feminist groups in Germany typically protested the criminalization of all 
abortions (via sec. 218 of the criminal code) with assertions that *my belly 
belongs to me,” arguing that there was no legitimate basis for the state 
to regulate abortion. The demand for the complete and unconditional 


"Ullrich (1998) also shows that German feminist discourse in women's studies 
publications from 1985 to 1992 has become more protectionist, portraying women who 
“appeared to choose” new reproductive technologies as victims or dupes. Self- 
determination appears as a dangerous “spirit that we summoned?” for the 1970s abortion 
debate that is “coming back to haunt” 1990s feminist politics (pp. 191-98). 
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abolition of section 218 was the touchstone of feminist politics at that 
time (Schenk 1980, Ferree 1987). As feminists became ambivalent about 
reproductive interventions and pessimistic about being able to challenge 
the constitutional principle of fetal protection established in 1975, grass- 
roots groups in West Germany had difficulty in mobilizing against section 
218 (Wuerth 1999; Young 1999). Yet it is clear that both individualist and 
protectionist ways of thinking about what women need to be self- 
determining are part of the repertoire of West German feminist thought. 

In practice, most German abortion-rights mobilization in the early 1990s 
came either from the former East Germany or from feminists in conven- 
tional party politics. After 1989, East German framing of abortion rights 
emphasized how they were a protective accomplishment of the former 
socialist state that should not be discarded (by those sympathetic to the 
former Communist Party) or that they were a marker of individual free- 
dom of conscience in the newly democratic state (by those sympathetic 
to the former opposition) (Maleck-Lewy and Ferree 2000). In the West, 
women in all political parties were vocal about the need for abortion 
reform after the Memmingen trial in 1988. Feminists in parliament saw 
the unification process as a chance to make legislative gains for women 
and grassroots feminists in the West deferred to them to make that case 
(Sauer 1995; Mushaben, Lennox, and Giles 1997). 

In the following analysis, I argue that strategically chosen American 
and German feminist discourses have successfully entered the mainstream 
of media discourse in each country. But by tailoring their demands to be 
resonant within the discursive opportunity structure, mainstream feminist 
speakers also limited their conceptualization of autonomy to a more one- 
sided claim than the overall repertoire of feminist beliefs defines as what 
women need. When demanding individual liberty or protection from ex- 
ploitation, mainstream feminism (the type best represented in the mass 
media) in each country selectively offers frames that resonate with their 
own national discursive opportunity structure. 

But in highlighting the strategic choices of the mainstream, it is a 
mistake to disregard the feminists in each country who take other posi- 
tions. Such radical speakers are unlikely to win short-term policy gains 
and may even open the movement to strategic attack from its opponents. 
In the second part of the analysis, I contrast the mainstream to the con- 
cerns that are strategically marginalized (both by the media and by the 
movement's own preferred speakers) in each country. In constructing the 
discursive boundaries that exclude certain frames from the mainstream, 
the interactive process between audiences and speakers defines radicalism 
along lines that are reverse images of resonance. The frames that are 
excluded, even attacked, differ such that what is radical in one country 
is mainstream in the other and vice versa. 
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The analysis that follows (1) identifies the interactions between national 
discursive opportunities and the strategic choices of frames by men and 
women who support women's autonomy to show how individualism and 
protectionism characterize the media mainstream in each country; (2) 
compares how feminist speakers in.each country define abortion, showing 
how they, too, incorporate hegemonic ideas about individualism and pro- 
tection in their framing; and (3) examines the discourse of feminist speak- 
ers that does not appear in the media and is rejected by the mainstream 
advocates to see how counterhegemonic concerns are marginalized. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


Analysis of who and what is represented in the media discourses of both 
countries is based on newspaper data collected by a project comparing 
German and Ámerican abortion discourse from 1970 to 1994 (Ferree et 
al. 2002). The newspaper data encompass 2,618 articles on the subject of 
abortion, including news reports, commentary, and features but excluding 
letters to the editor and book and movie reviews, published in the New 
York Times, the Los Angeles Times, the Süddeutsche Zeitung, and the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. Within these coded articles, each speaker 
(an individual or organization quoted or paraphrased in a single article) 
was also coded as to gender, party, organizational affiliation, stance on 
abortion restrictions, and on the details of ideas she or he expressed about 
abortion (if any). Media selection of such speakers defines them as having 
achieved some degree of mainstream status, and their work with the media 
also indicates that effectiveness in shaping public perception or influencing 
policy makers is likely to be their goal. 

In the qualitative analysis of mainstream and marginalized feminist 
frames, I draw on interviews conducted with spokespersons for 14 U.S. 
and 11 German organizations engaged on the abortion-rights side of the 
debate, feminist arguments offered in texts and documents about abortion 
provided by these organizations, and feminist writings in U.S. and 
German publications. The interviews were done with a purposive sample 
of groups that offered distinctive arguments or media strategies; their 
spokespeople were treated as informants about strategic choice. 

The qualitative analysis focuses on two types of “excluded arguments”: 
the mainstream German feminist one (which is missing from the American 
mainstream) and the “radical” arguments in each country that its main- 
stream speakers reject? The stenographic transcripts of the German leg- 


*'The American mainstream is least emphasized here because it is by far the most 
familiar argument; indeed, it is difficult even to discuss the debate in English without 
resorting to the language of “pro-choice” institutionalized in the United States. But 
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islative debates in 1992 (Bundestag, Ninety-ninth Session) are analyzed 
to see how the connection between protection for women and women's 
self-determination is made in Germany. These transcripts capture main- 
stream German feminist arguments, since the grassroots feminist organ- 
izations in the West explicitly deferred to the leadership of women in 
parliament in the late 1980s and early 1990s (Young 1999; Mushaben et 
al. 1997). The interviews and documents in both countries as well as the 
German legislative transcripts were also analyzed for evidence of framing 
that is rejected by feminists, to see what points of view are marginalized 
by those looking to be strategically effective. 


Quantitative Coding 


In the newspaper database, all ideas were coded in terms of a three-digit 
code that grouped arguments hierarchically in terms of core concerns 
(frames), policy directions (supporting greater restrictions on abortion 
[anti], fewer restrictions [pro], or neutral), and detailed specific claims. 
Thus, for example, the frame of "fetal life" included arguments in pro, 
neutral, and anti diréctions that revolved around whether the fetus was 
to be defined as a human life or not and that could take a variety of 
specific forms (science says it is a human life, it is a human life at some 
stage but not before, abortion is murder, etc.) reliably distinguishable by 
the coders.? First-digit frames were also divided into distinctive clusters 
at the third-digit level. The individual and state frame, for example, in- 
cluded clusters of ideas about religious freedom, individual privacy, states' 
rights, and the moral role of the state (for examples of these frames and 
clusters, see Ferree et al. 2002). 

Each argument offered in a single utterance (paragraph or uninter- 
rupted quote) by a speaker was coded separately, so that individual ut- 
terances could contain multiple ideas. Speakers were classified as pro, 
neutral, or anti based on the directional balance of their frames in each 
article. Overall, there were 4,762 U.S. speakers and 3,737 German speak- 


because the terminology of “choice” is the result of a specific discursive strategy, as I 
later discuss, I have tried to avoid the term “pro-choice” as much as is possible and 
thus not to assimilate other frames to this mainstream U.S. definition of the issue 
Although for brevity I have sometimes substituted the term “pro-choice” for the more 
accurate term “pro—abortion rights" to describe the political position (although not the 
frame), these are not wholly synonymous concepts and “pro-choice” is potentially mis- 
leading as a label if taken too literally. 

? Ideas coded as neutral in policy direction included some that would lead in different 
directions in each country (e.g, asserting that the fetus is a life at a particular stage 
and not before would imply lesser regulation in Germany but not in the United States) 
as well as ideas with no directional implication (e.g , “I wonder whether this is a human 
life"). 
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ers, of whom 3,593 in the United States and 2,267 in Germany offered 
codable ideas about abortion.? In this article, speakers who do not offer 
any framing ideas or who oppose abortion rights are excluded from the 
analysis, since the focus is on differences between feminist and nonfeminist 
frames for abortion rights. This analysis examines 469 neutral and 1,791 
pro-abortion-rights speakers in the United States and 293 neutral and 836 
pro speakers in Germany." 

The full three-digit codes are used to identify four types of arguments 
in favor of abortion rights: (1) an argument for individual rights (against 
state intervention) not explicitly about gender; (2) an argument for 
women's specific self-determination as women; (3) an argument for pro- 
tection of the needy, the exploited, and those at risk without specific 
mention of gender; (4) an argument for specific protection for women in 
the risks and problems they face as women. There is thus a liberal in- 
dividualist argument (1) and a gendered self-determination argument (2) 
that frame the core feminist value of autonomy in significantly different 
ways. There is also an ungendered and gendered form of a protectionist 
argument (3 and 4). The ungendered version of protectionism for example, 
argues that the poor are the ones victimized by making abortion illegal, 
that counseling is necessary to get informed consent, or that health care 
for teens is undermined by parental consent rules, while the gendered 
version of protection explicitly names women as the ones in need— 
women’s victimization as women through rape, women’s needs as mothers 
to care for the children they have, women’s need for counseling to know 
their options, or good health care for women as specifically demanding 
access to abortion. 

Measures —Two measures of framing use are constructed, each of 
which is independent of the presence or absence of other ideas in the 
argument and both of which rely on aggregation to the speaker level 


10 These numbers reflect weighted figures corrected for differences in sampling fractions 
by newspaper, year, and country. For details of the weighting procedure see Ferree et 
al. (2002). 

H Neutral as well as pro-abortion-rights speakers are included since speakers coded 
as neutral include those whose organizational position clearly locates them on one side 
or the other but whose utterance taken at face value in the article did not. For example, 
the rhetorical question “Is this a human life?” means something different, even if it is 
the only statement offered in an article, depending on whether it is uttered by the 
director of the National Right to Life Committee or the director of the National 
Abortion Federation, but both were coded as neutral. In addition, arguments that were 
contextually different (mandatory counseling for teens only was restrictive in the United 
States but more liberal in Germany) were also coded as neutral. Many feminist speakers 
in both countries were coded as neutral, making it more valid to include than to 
exclude them from this analysis. However, any speakers who were discursively neutral 
in the article but represented antiabortion parties or antiabortion social movement 
organizations were excluded from the analysis in this article. 
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(within an individual article). First, the rate per utterance measure counts 
the frequency of use: of any one of these types of arguments, regardless 
of the number of other idea types also included in the speakers! utterances. 
The second measure, counts the proportion of speakers of a given type 
who include any argüment in this category, regardless of what other ar- 
guments they may also use. The degree to which the four types of claims 
are empirically distinct or related is thus an analytic question, not an 
artifact of a coding procedure. 

Speakers for abortion rights are divided into four basic types: (1) those 
who represent a feminist organization or grassroots group, (2) those who 
speak for other pro-abortion-rights organizations, (3) those who represent 
pro-abortion-rights political parties, and (4) all other pro and neutral 
speakers. Speakers are also identified as women or men, with non-gender- 
identified speakers (such as nonbylined journalists and collective actors 
with no named spokesperson) as the omitted group. Finally, change over 
time in framing is not conceptualized as a year-by-year linear trend but 
as a broad shift between periods. The three periods used for this analysis 
are the years before 1977 (when the first wave of constitutional interpre- 
tation and legislation was being done in both countries)," the 1977-88 
phase of response to this reform, and the 1989—94 period when the law 
was revisited and revised by the courts in both countries. 


MEDIA ANALYSIS 


Analysis of the newspaper data focuses on how the interaction between 
discursive opportunity and speakers’ efforts to achieve resonance with it 
leads to distinctively: different patterns in the mainstream of discourse 
among abortion-rights advocates. This leads first to examining individ- 
ualism, protectionism, and the interaction between them in each country’s 
mainstream media discourse. The second part of the analysis indicates 
how the speakers who are organizationally defined as “feminists” conform 
to and differ from this overall mainstream. 


Autonomy as Individualism or Women's Right 


Looking first at how autonomy is framed, we see a sharp difference be- 
tween the two countries. German abortion-rights speakers, especially 


" In the United States the constitutional interpretation in Roe triggered a wave of state 
legislation and constitutional argument, while in Germany the order was reversed, 
with federal legislation in 1974 being referred to the constitutional court and then 
modified when the court rejected the initial legalization. But by 1977 in both countries 
the nature of the court's institutional framing was established. 
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women, make claims for self-determination that are specifically gendered 
as women's right, and U.S. speakers, both men and women, advocate 
abortion rights in nongendered language that refers to the rights of the 
“individual” (and her doctor, and her family) to be free from state inter- 
ference. As figure 1 indicates, German women speakers include a gendered 
argument for women's self-determination more than three times as often 
as they make abstract claims for individual rights (51% vs. 16%), while 
U.S. women speakers are more likely to prefer abstract individualism to 
gendered arguments, though not by nearly as wide a margin (4196 vs. 
35%). American men speakers show a dramatic preference for the indi- 
vidualist argument over the gendered one (45% vs. 21%), while German 
men tend to share the German women speakers’ preference for including 
an argument about women’s rights as women, though not as strongly 
preferring it (28% vs. 19%). There is thus a dominant form of discourse 
in both countries for making claims about self-determination. The main- 
stream German version is explicitly gendered and the American version 
is not, yet in both countries women speakers show more preference than 
men do for making the argument in gendered terms.” The abstract in- 
dividualism of American liberal discourse seems to frame the debate in 
terms men prefer. 

Protection frames —Framed in liberal individualist terms, American 
rhetoric downplays arguments about the need for the state to protect 
women, and German rhetoric overall is more likely to draw upon pro- 
tectionist claims, as would be expected. Yet differences in use of protec- 
tionist framing are also active responses to changes in the discursive op- 
portunity structures that abortion-rights advocates confronted in each 
country. Figure 2 shows the effects of divergent court interpretations on 
speakers in both countries in the changes by period that it reveals. The 
shift in discursive opportunity produced by controversial court decisions 
in the 1970s leads mainstream speakers in both countries to become more 
distinctive in their framing, each in the direction that seeking resonance 
would lead one to expect. 

In the early period of the debate, both German men and American 
women tend to include an argument about the need for social protection 
somewhat more often (about 50% do) than either American men or 
German women (about 40%). Initially, in fact, German women are a little 
less likely to make protectionist arguments than comparable Americans 
are. This is the period in which they were claiming “my belly belongs to 


? The effect of gender on the speaker’s inclusion of a women’s self- determination 
frame outweighs that of country (8s are .17 and —.07 respectively; the difference is 
significant [P « 05], but the effect of country outweighs that of gender for the inclusion 
of an abstract individualism argument (fs are .20 and — 03 respectively [P < .05]. 
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Fic. 1.—Percentage of speakers who include any pro-abortion-rights claim in the 
women's self-determination and individualism frames by country and gender Note: The 
weighted N of cases is 368 for German men, 403 for German women, 964 for U.S. men, 
and 731 for U S women, with 160 cases where no gender is given excluded along with all 
speakers who are either antiabortion overall in their framing in an article or neutral but 


speaking for an antiabortion party or organization. 
| 


me,” a phase that speakers on all sides now agree is over, while American 
speakers in the pre-Roe period included many claims about the risks and 
dangers of illegal abortion from which legalization would protect women. 
However, by 1977, the German constitutional court had affirmed paying 
attention to special circumstances (“indications” justifying abortion are 
required and social necessity, financial or otherwise, is a legal indication) 
and the U.S. court had rejected the idea that the “private social and 
economic ills" of pregnant women justify state funding for abortion. Once 
these contrasting rationales are anchored in jurisprudence, the inclusion 
of protectionist arguments goes up markedly among German women and 
down among both men and women abortion-rights speakers in the United 
States, as figure 2 shows. In the third time period, the period of recon- 
sideration (prompted by the Webster decision in the United States and by 
unification in Germany) that begins in 1989, American abortion-rights 
discourse in these newspapers remains unlikely to address the need for 
social protection. | 
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Fic. 2.—Inclusion of protection frames among pro and neutral men and women speakers 
by country and time period Note. Weighted N of cases by period for each group German 
men, 147, 52, 170, German women, 63, 74, 266, U.S. men, 194, 354, 416; U S. women, 85, 
257, 389 In all periods speakers who are on balance antiabortion in an article or neutral 
and representing an antiabortion party or organization are omitted. 


Overall, in both countries, men speakers consistently differ from women 
speakers but in opposite, proresonance directions. Compared to women, 
men who support abortion rights are more likely to be protectionist in 
Germany and less likely in the United States, just as we earlier saw U.S. 
men as framing abortion more as a matter of liberal self-determination 
than as women's rights. However, the marked interactive effect on pro- 
tectionist discourse in reaction to the court's framing of abortion was not 
found when liberal individualism was similarly examined over time. Al- 
though individualist frames increase slightly for American men and drop 
some among German men over time, the primary differences in the use 
of this frame (rather than a more gendered framing of autonomy) are 
those between countries and genders depicted in figure 1. 

Combining autonomy frames with protection.—Although liberal indi- 
vidualism and women's rights frames the argument for autonomy dif- 
ferently, this does not mean that the claim for self-determination is nec- 
essarily any stronger or more prevalent in either country. In fact, the 
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overall degree of emphasis on the issue of autonomy is similar for women 
advocates in both countries, as figure 1 also shows, although German men 
lag behind Ámerican men in their support. Nonetheless, the use of these 
two different languages of justification matters for reasons beyond lib- 
eralism's relatively greater resonance for men. 

Since active protection by the state is inherently at odds with self- 
determination when'it is understood as the right of an individual to be 
let alone by the state, one would expect liberal individualist framing to 
be less consistent with advocating women's need for state protection than 
a women's rights framing of autonomy would be. Indeed, the choice of 
rhetoric for claims for autonomy goes along with a strong difference in 
the extent to which:abortion-rights discourse accommodates claims for 
protection. Figure 3 shows the rate of use per utterance of the argument 
that women need protection by three groups of speakers—those who frame 
autonomy as women's rights, or as liberal individualism, or who include 
neither form of autonomy frame. 

As figure 3 shows, compared to those speakers who do not frame abor- 
tion as being a matter of autonomy at all, women's rights framers more 
often include claims about women's needing protection. For example, 
German men who use the women's rights frame include an average of 
.46 frames about protecting women compared to an average of .38 for 
German men who include no claim about autonomy in their speech. How- 
ever, the effect of framing abortion rights as a matter of individual freedom 
from state interference is precisely the opposite, reducing the average 
frequency with which speakers claim women need protection. Thus, 
German men who use a liberal individualist argument include an average 
of only .29 protectionist frames. This same relationship holds for all four 
groups of speakers, indicating that how self-determination is framed, the 
more stable feature of the discourse, encourages or discourages speakers 
from also drawing on feminist rhetoric about women's needing protection 
from exploitation. The women's rights frame, which we saw was much 
more common both in Germany and among women, supports the inclusion 
of ideas about protecting women. The liberal individualism frame tends 
instead to reduce the likelihood that women will be framed as needing 
protection. 

Overall, we find (1) both country and gender affect the choice of the 
liberal individual or women's rights frame for autonomy; (2) including 
protection frames interacts over time with the discursive opportunity 
structure offered by the court; and (3) the specific framing for autonomy 


^ Speakers who include wr types of autonomy frames look more like women’s rights 
framers than like liberal individualists, suggesting that 1t is the exclusive reliance on 
the ungendered frame that makes the use of protection frames less likely. 
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Fic 3 —Rate of use of protecting women frame by framing as individual or women’s 
rights by gender and country. Note: Cases here are utterances rather than speakers, with 
speakers averaging more than one utterance per article. Weighted N of cases for German 
men of each type, 224, 73, 40, for German women, 163, 176, 36; for U.S. men, 417, 109, 
344; and for U.S. women, 281, 153, 197. Excluded speakers are those with no gender given 
(922 utterances) and those using both liberal individual and women’s rights frames (346 
utterances), as well as all antiabortion speakers as previously defined. 


affects speakers’ use of protection arguments. These results indicate that 
framing is both responsive to discursive opportunities and strategically 
consequential. Both stable and changing aspects of discursive opportunity 
affect framing, while, strategically, all speakers who choose liberal indi- 
vidualist frames, as a desire for resonance in the U.S. context would 
encourage them to do, say less about protecting women. 


Specifically Feminist Frames 


The extent of differences among speakers based on their organizational 
affiliations also varies between countries, confirming that speakers iden- 
tified as feminist are affected by these differences in discursive oppor- 
tunities. In table 1 speakers affiliated with a specifically feminist organ- 
ization (e.g., NOW, local groups, feminist coalitions) are distinguished 
from those with pro-choice social movement affiliation that is not explicitly 
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feminist (in Germany, the Green Party and ProFamilia account for most 
of these speakers; in the United States these speakers represent groups 
such as NARAL [formerly the National Abortion Rights Action League], 
Planned Parenthood, and the American Civil Liberties Union [ACLU]) 
and from speakers with a mainstream pro-choice party identification (in 
Germany, the Social Democrats [SPD] and Liberals [FDP], and in the 
United States, the Democratic Party). These three types of organizational 
representatives are compared to the baseline of other speakers. These 
other abortion-rights speakers largely represent medical, religious, and 
legal groups; journalists; experts; and non-party-affiliated government 
speakers such as judges. 

In Germany, speakers for autonomous feminist groups characteristically 
argue for women’s self-determination as women (81% of these 17 speakers 
include this argument). The pro-choice organizations are in turn more 
likely to use gendered language than those in the pro-choice parties, and 
the latter are in turn more likely to do so than the other speakers. Thus 
organizational representatives in Germany line up so that those repre- 
senting types of groups that more consistently support abortion rights 
include proportionately more gendered self-determination arguments. In 
contrast, the inclusion of individualist framing is always relatively low 
and is especially so among the small number of feminists who appear in 
the media. What distinguishes those who more strongly advocate abortion 
rights from others in Germany is the degree to which they include ar- 
guments that specifically raise women's self-determination as a gendered 
right, not their use of liberal individualist arguments, and in this feminists 
lead the way. They can be said to have succeeded in making a core feminist 
frame mainstream. 

By contrast, all groups in the United States, including feminist spo- 
kespeople, make their arguments in the media predominantly using non- 
gender-specific individual rights ideas. Speakers representing feminist or- 
ganizations are at least equally likely to use the liberal individualism frame 
as other American groups are, though they are more likely to include one 
or more women's rights ideas, too. Nonetheless, their use of ungendered 
framing still outweighs their use of language referring specifically to 
women's rights. In fact, compared to the huge differences among groups 
in Germany, there is but a small tendency for American feminists to 
include women's self-determination more than other groups do among 
their ideas (37% of feminists do, compared to a range of 17%—22% among 
other abortion-rights speakers). In both countries it is clear that women's 
self-determination can be characterized as a specifically feminist argu- 
ment, although even feminist speakers in the United States do not em- 
phasize it as much as they do abstract individualism (37% vs. 51%). 

In terms of overall support for autonomy, which combines both liberal 
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individualism and women's rights frames, feminist speakers in both Ger- 
many and the United States are quite similar to each other (.77 and .71 
autonomy claims per utterance respectively). They are also similar to other 
pro-choice movement organizations (with mean rates of use of .81 and 
.75), but more likely than the pro-choice parties and the “other” pro and 
neutral speakers to make autonomy their concern. It would therefore not 
be accurate to see either German or U.S. feminists as being more concerned 
about women's autonomy than speakers in the other country; instead, 
they express these concerns in different languages of justification, women's 
self-determination in Germany and abstract individualism in the United 
States. 

It is not surprising also to see in table 1 that protection arguments are 
far more common among all four types of German organizational rep- 
resentatives, even feminists, than among spokespeople for comparable 
U.S. organizations.! Comparing just the “other” speakers (who are the 
majority of abortion-rights speakers), autonomy is more frequently used 
than protection in the U.S. discourse (.68 to .51) while the reverse is true 
in Germany (.55 for, autonomy vs. .90 for protection). But it is the relative 
significance of protectionist language in specifically feminist discourse in 
Germany that is most striking. Autonomy and protection both figure 
strongly in how German feminist speakers speak about abortion (.71 and 
.62 respectively), while American feminists emphasize autonomy without 
also making protection-based claims (.77 vs. .28). Thus feminist arguments 
in the United States do not merely take on a discursive cloak of nongen- 
dered individualist rhetoric. As the suppressor effect of individualist 
frames for autonomy on the inclusion of protection that was found in the 
overall discourse makes unsurprising, American feminists who have voice 
in the mass media frame women’s autonomy in a way that only rarely 
involves considering women as needing state help and protection. 

This comparison establishes that a sharp difference in framing between 
Germany and the United States has emerged in relation to their differences 
in discursive opportunity, while there are also differences between fem- 
inists and other framers. U.S. feminist groups who enter mass media 
discourse argue in the nationally dominant and institutionally anchored 
language of abstract individualism that the Supreme Court affirmed. 
German feminists make a case for gendered rights for women as women 
in matters of reproduction, yet also talk about protecting women. One 
can therefore speak of a mainstream feminist position that is distinctive 
to each country. As we will see below, each mainstream framing is not 
merely a view selected by the media for presentation to the public, but 
also is part of how feminist organizations and representatives present 
themselves. 

| 
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MAINSTREAM FEMINIST DISCOURSES 


Interviews with activists in feminist and pro-choice organizations in the 
United States and examination of legislative discourse in Germany illu- 
minate just how feminists have adapted to the discursive constraints they 
faced, and what this also implies about the rhetorical exclusions they 
adopted. 


The U.S. Feminist Mainstream 


U.S. feminist organizations criticize the overall “pro-choice” media strat- 
egy of stressing abstract “choice” and view the choice approach as leaving 
out certain groups of women. They nonetheless say they have to adopt 
such rhetoric in order to be “effective” in defending abortion rights. When 
they criticize “choice” rhetoric, they particularly focus on the stigma as- 
sociated with the choice of abortion and the obstacles to access to abortion, 
not on the social coercions, such as poverty, that can push women to have 
abortions they do not really want. From this perspective, the issue is a 
society that is insufficiently supportive of women having abortions, not 
one that is insufficiently supportive of women having children. 

Feminist groups express concern about the negativity toward both ac- 
tual women and their abortions in the media’s “pro-choice” rhetoric. The 
spokeswoman for NOW, for example, acknowledges pressure to conform 
to the usual way of talking about abortion rights: 


We don’t say pro-choice. We don’t use that term . . . we say supporter of 
abortion rights. Because I think you have to claim the word... . If you 
can’t bring yourself to say it you must believe in your heart of hearts that 
it’s a really horrible thing. It’s a really sad situation so you have to call it 
something else. You have to think of a euphemism, because it's so... 
And, for a while, we did do that. I mean, we started to do that. (Interview, 
July 1997) 


Within the general abortion-rights movement in the United States, fem- 
inist organizations specifically emphasized that their difference from other 
groups lay in viewing abortion itself in less morally negative terms, as 
something that was not necessarily traumatic in women’s lives. As the 
spokeswoman for the Feminist Majority put it, 


We were very concerned about how even abortion-rights groups themselves 
were playing the abortion issue. We were very much against the sort of 
characterization of abortion as like this really horrible thing that women, 
after they scrutinized having to do this horrible thing, should have the right 
to do this horrible thing. And that’s still framing it as a horrible thing. And 
I think it just undermines your cause dramatically. (Interview, September 
1997) 
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Overall, the feminist critique is that abortion is not "this horrible thing" 
and women should not feel any need for an "apology" for having had an 
abortion. In their view, “pro-choice” rhetoric already concedes too much 
ground by suggesting that abortion is something that can be morally 
disapproved while still permitted legally as a “private” decision. 

But they also admit that being effective implies this rhetorical sepa- 
ration. A spokesperson for the Communications Consortium, a consulting 
group that worked with the “Core Group” of feminist and abortion-rights 
organizations, affirmed that separating the abstract choice from the con- 
tent of what was chosen was the movement strategy throughout the 1980s 
and 1990s: 


That’s why, after all these years, and all the millions and millions of dollars 
of research, NARAL still sticks to messages about choice. People say, “Oh, 
you need some new messages.” But the thing is, that's the one that works. 
That's the one where people say, “Well, I wouldn't do this, BUT that’s not 
my business, you know. And I don't think people should interfere." That's 
why it doesn't change. (Interview, March 1998) 


She conceded that privacy language was problematic because "vulnerable 
women" were left out of the debate. She detailed efforts to address women 
of color and specifically acknowledged that "the things that the groups 
decide not to go after are those things that affect poor women, a dispro- 
portionate number of whom are women of color." She particularly singled 
out funding for abortion as something these groups no longer pursued. 
She viewed this as something "they [pro-abortion-rights groups] couldn't 
win” and hence “politically I won't say it's the wrong decision" but also 
saw it as a reason that “they lost the moral high ground" (interview, March 
1998). 

The Feminist Majority spokeswoman said that her organization's em- 
phasis on social protection for women could be found in the feminist 
defense of clinics from anti-abortion violence, stressing that it was poor 
women and women! of color who disproportionately relied on them, She 
noted that “most ofi the clinics, especially the ones most under siege are 
ones that service especially young poor and women of color populations. 

. I think higher income, more white populations tend not to go to 
clinics, they tend to go to private physicians" (interview, September 1997). 
In this way, by continuing to battle for greater abortion access, even if 
no longer for funding, feminists defended the practical right to secure an 
abortion. 

But this right of access is a very narrow conception of what protection 
the state might offer to women in need. Within the movement, in writings 
directed to scholars and activists, feminists are critical of the state's 
strongly limited role in financing abortion and child rearing in the United 
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States (Roth 2000; McDonagh 1996; Petchesky 1984). Even when it is 
acknowledged that practical political alternatives for challenging the lim- 
its of liberal individualism are lacking (Fried 1990; Solinger 1998), the 
"moral high ground" of advocating funding abortions for the poor and 
also supporting a definition of reproductive rights that includes govern- 
ment support for helping poor women have children, not only abortions, 
is widely present in academic feminist discourse in the United States 
(Copelon 1990). But as William Saletan (1998) argues, this narrowly stra- 
tegic framing is a defensive move in a climate that is seen as putting the 
formal legal right at risk, and it sacrifices the needs of more socially 
vulnerable groups for wider state protection of the right to have children 
as well as abortions. As these organizational spokespeople admit, ex- 
panding the concept of reproductive rights is not today what the main- 
stream movement is seeking to achieve. 

The U.S. feminist emphases on destigmatizing abortion and resisting 
limits on access are very different from mainstream German feminist 
discourse, which places women’s self-determination in a context in which 
the choice of abortion is portrayed as morally troubling and often less 
than fully autonomous, but still speaks of self-determination as women’s 
right. This discourse is so rare in the U.S. context that it may be difficult 
for Americans to recognize it as feminist at all. 


German Mainstream Feminist Discourse 


There are three basic arguments offered by the women legislators who 
represented the public face of feminism in the German 1990s abortion 
debate, and to whom (most) grassroots feminists deferred in the hope of 
being influential. All these mainstream arguments are shaped by the con- 
stitutional court’s finding that the fetus is a life to protect and also by 
feminists’ desire to be effective in shaping the 1992 legislation, recognizing 
that a compromise bill was the best they could win, though not what 
they considered an ideal solution. 

First, there is the claim that women will have (illegal) abortions in any 
case, so that it is only possible “to protect the fetus with the woman and 
not against her.” Thus, any government action to protect the fetus (the 
appropriateness of which is not challenged) can only do so by helping 
women to want to have children and to be able to welcome a particular 
pregnancy (“to say yes to the child”). In this argument, women choose, 
but if a social context is “child-friendly” and supportive of women’s per- 
sonal aspirations, women will choose to have children rather than not. 
As Inge Wettig-Danielmeier, one of the SPD leaders in formulating the 
coalition bill, argued, “We don’t undervalue developing life because we 
put changes in this society in absolute first place among protective mea- 
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sures, for only when women are finally equal, finally have the same rights 
and duties, finally know that their lives do not stand every day at the 
disposition of their partners and children, will they be able to decide to 
have children with pure joy and full inner conviction" (8225A)." Rather 
than the stick of criminal law, the carrot of equality for women, including 
benefits for child rearing, will be the only really effective form of gov- 
ernment intervention, and *a politics that is against women, to whom 
developing life is entrusted in the first place, is at the same time a politics 
against developing life" (Edith Niehuis, SPD, 8269A).”° 

Given this premise, help and protection for women are a means to the 
end of protecting the fetus, since a child-friendly society is one in which 
women have the means to “combine work and family.” Antidiscrimination 
provisions and better wages for women workers are encouragements for 
women to see having a child as something they can literally afford to do; 
expanded state provision of kindergartens and full-day schools will help 
eliminate the conflict in women's lives that gives rise to “conflict preg- 
nancies" in which abortion is even considered. 

Second, there is the claim that pregnant women are essentially mothers 
and so are inseparably joined to the fetus emotionally. Not only do women 
really want to be mothers if they can be, so that any decision to terminate 
a pregnancy is difficult and a "conflict" for the woman, but abortion is a 
fundamental assault on the woman herself, by her own hand, even a form 
of “suicide.” Dorle Marx (SPD), first pointing out that she herself was 
pregnant, made this analogy explicit, saying, “I assert that every termi- 
nation of pregnancy is a kind of partial suicide for the mother, a destruc- 
tion of a piece of her own self and is also perceived to be exactly this by 
the pregnant woman? (8257D), & statement that was interrupted by ap- 
plause from the SPD and FDP representatives. The fetus is not just a 
“developing child” but the pregnant woman is portrayed as a “developing 
mother" (werdende Mutter). This argument stresses the continuity be- 
tween the fetus as part of the woman's body and the woman herself, not 
presenting the fetus as “tissue” or as the property of the woman, but as 
a part of her “self.” Because of the continuity between fetus and self, a 
decision to end a pregnancy is portrayed difficult, traumatic, and only 
undertaken when the woman can see no other way out of a situation. 

While affirming thereby that women only choose abortions for serious 


'5 This and all quotations from the German are my own translations. The citation is 
to the location within the stenographic transcript of the Bundestag debates. 

16 A subsidiary argument to this central theme is the claim that women have and 
always will have the ‘option to have an illegal abortion, and so criminalization is 
powerless to really prevent abortion. This presents the state as weak and women as 
strong and self-determining as a matter of historical fact (e.g., Christina Lucyga, SPD 
8345B; Ingrid Matthdus-Maier, SPD 8356D). 
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reasons, not as easily or lightheartedly as abortion opponents might sug- 
gest, this line of argument also readily accepts the idea that women need 
psychological counseling and help to see their alternatives. Feminist 
speakers in the legislature largely framed even mandatory counseling as 
fundamentally helpful to women. But giving women the final say over 
abortion is, in this argument, giving the choice to the person who is most 
sympathetically identified with the interests of the fetus. Should she decide 
that a continuation of the pregnancy is not desirable, it must really be 
inadvisable, since she literally loves the baby “as herself.” 

The third strategy is to argue that “only the woman can know” the 
actual circumstances in which her motherhood would occur. Playing par- 
ticularly upon the fear that women’s decisions could be second-guessed 
by a court and found to be insufficient, as they were in the Memmingen 
trial, this argument is that courts, judges, and even doctors are privy only 
to a limited view of the circumstances in which women find themselves. 
They must rely on what women are willing to disclose to them about the 
details of their life situation, and so third parties are by definition less, 
rather than more, capable of assessing the situation. As Uta Wiirfel, the 
FDP leader of the coalition effort, put this argument, “This situation of 
need, this situation of conflict is something she alone can grasp and is not 
something a third party can evaluate on her behalf" (8230D). 

Unlike the typical U.S. “choice” argument for noninterference in a 
woman's own decision making, this argument does not frame the decision 
as inherently individual or private but rather as social and complex. The 
involvement of others in her life is critical, but something that only she 
has sufficient knowledge to evaluate. Since she will (the argument pre- 
sumes) be the one who will be responsible for actually caring for the child 
over the long haul, she is the one best able to evaluate what resources 
she has and needs to carry out that task. Rita Sussmuth, a self-described 
feminist and leader of the faction of the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) that split from the rest of the party to support the coalition 
bill, explicitly accepted the right-to-life position that "there is no self- 
determination as a right over another human life” but then qualified it: 
“A termination of pregnancy can only be considered in a situation of need 
and conflict in which there is no way out. I wonder why a doctor, or a 
judge or prosecutor second-guessing him, would be granted more com- 
petence or responsibility to make this decision than the woman, who not 
only now, but lifelong, takes on the responsibility for the child, the chil- 
dren. Let us finally stop thinking of women as incapable of decision, 
incapable of responsibility" (8291B). This argument was greeted by ap- 
plause coming from all the parties. 

Overall, these three strategies combine to both assert a position of 
women as socially vulnerable and victimized but also as self-determining 
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in practice and by right. Abortion is in no way destigmatized, but alter- 
natives to abortion are offered to rather than forced upon women. The 
emphasis is on a society that would support childbirth, even for unmarried 
and poor women. | 

There is a sharp contrast between the two discourses sketched out here. 
The dominant American one emphasizes an abstract choice, and it is 
further pushed by feminist organizations not to see abortion as "a horrible 
thing" when women choose it. Destigmatizing abortion and focusing on 
abortion access rather than supports for motherhood are strategic feminist 
responses to the opportunity structure of American liberal individualism. 
German feminist discourse in the legislature instead strategically casts 
abortion as deeply ‘undesired, especially by women, who are nonetheless 
entitled to make this decision by being the “ones most deeply affected." 

Both strategic ways of framing the abortion issue marginalize alter- 
native points of view that are part of the more complex feminist ideological 
repertoire. The logical consequence of the contrasting discursive oppor- 
tunity structures of these two countries is that the frames that are mar- 
ginalized among self-described feminists in one country most resemble 
the feminist perspective typical of the other. 


| 
MARGINALIZED FEMINIST DISCOURSES 


In the United States, one part of this excluded discourse is a “feminist 
pro-life” position. Serrin Foster, of Feminists for Life, would be quite 
mainstream in the German context but is attacked by both sides in the 
American debate when she makes claims for helping women avoid abor- 
tion that are based on women’s oppression. Like many of the German 
women legislators, she says that “we believe that no woman chooses abor- 
tion freely. . . that it is a last resort, that it’s a reflection that there is a 
problem in society.” She explains that many of her pro-life allies reject 
her perspective: | 


They hate the word feminism. [They say that] women were having abortions 
because they wanted to be free, you know, that it was the changing dynamics 
of the family structure that caused women to have abortions, and [we] were 
saying “No, women were not having abortions because they want to be in 
control of their own lives and whatever. . . . They were having abortions 
because womeh were abandoned by men and, in some cases, threatened 
and coerced by men into having abortions.” (Interview, July 1997) 


At the same time, she is unconvinced that pro-choice feminists are really 


" Betroffenheit, the German term for being the ones who are affected, was a central 
claim raised by radical feminists for voice in decisions of all kinds. 
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supportive of the choice to have a child, pointing out that on college 
campuses “if there's such a free choice, then where's the housing, where's 
the day care, where's the maternity coverage for women [students]? . . . 
If everybody has such a free choice, why would they only choose abor- 
tion?” (interview, July 1997). 

American pro-choice speakers are reluctant to acknowledge the social 
coercion that may coexist with formal legal freedoms and to admit that 
the "free choice" may not be experienced as a choice at all. In doing so, 
American abortion-rights discourse marginalizes those women who are 
in reality victims, and who have been "left alone" by the state to deal 
with the economic, personal, and social crisis they are experiencing with 
their pregnancy. Poor women and women of color are disproportionately 
among the women who do not feel that they have a choice to bear a child 
and who may feel instead compelled and coerced into sterilization, adop- 
tion, or abortion (Solinger 2001; Roberts 1997). The Black Women's 
Health Network and other women of color groups try to speak for these 
women but virtually never have voice in the media and are (with regret) 
abandoned on their *moral high ground" by mainstream women's groups. 
Their radical positions do not make it into the mainstream of media 
representation. 

The virtual absence of a protectionist discourse within the American 
abortion-rights movement does not eliminate the actual experience of 
women who would indeed choose to have a child if there were *such a 
free choice." It does leave these more economically vulnerable and socially 
abused women open to a gendered antiabortion mobilization that takes 
up themes of women's exploitation and victimization and uses them, 
paradoxically enough, against feminism. Women's groups in the pro-life 
movement, such as American Victims of Abortion, Birthright, and Project 
Rachel as well as Feminists for Life, strategically seek to take advantage 
of this discursive exclusion. They appeal to this constituency by positing 
a “postabortion syndrome” of guilt and remorse, which can make sense 
of some women’s regrets over a decision that they felt was not a real 
choice in practice. 

In unified Germany, the radical discourse that is marginalized and 
rejected by mainstream feminists primarily comes from women who were 
raised in East Germany and so experienced abortion rights in a “child 
friendly” society. The East German state after 1972 did not have recourse 
to mandatory pro-life counseling, stigmatizing indications, or punitive 
criminalization to deter women from abortion, but actually relied on the 
“carrots” that West German reformers said they wanted." Women from 


1: This does not mean that abortion was actually destigmatized or discussed freely. See 
Maleck- Lewy and Ferree (2000) for a discussion of the East German experience. 
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the (former) East and the small number of West German grassroots fem- 
inists who took to the streets to demand self-determination—whose voices 
virtually never appeared in the West German newspaper sample—did 
not speak of the absence of discrimination against women or benefits for 
child rearing as protections that would allow women the freedom to be 
self-determining, but assumed that women were already free and inde- 
pendent actors. Their rhetoric distinguished itself from that of mainstream 
German feminists by insisting that women could not only choose moth- 
erhood but also nonmotherhood without guilt or apology. Their desire to 
destigmatize abortion resembles the mainstream American feminist dis- 
course, even though it is renounced and ridiculed in Germany. 

These feminist speakers and their allies among Bündnis 90/Green and 
PDS legislators made claims to self-determination that resembled the 
scope of what the Roe decision guaranteed for American women.”’. For 
example, the National Coalition against Section 218, the umbrella or- 
ganization coordinating grassroots feminist protest, in 1990—91 featured 
a sign demanding “Abolish Section 218" on the cover of its political pam- 
phlet Women Demand Self-Determination. Waltraud Schoppe, identified 
with feminist causes and one of the first women’s affairs ministers in West 
Germany, argued against mandatory counseling that “apparently no other 
country sees women in pregnancy conflicts as morally and ethically col- 
lapsed persons like this . . . fixing women in a victim role, [counseling 
is] a conservative political idea that refuses to admit that women have 
decisiveness and determination” (8265C). She drew neither applause from 
the representatives nor coverage from the press. 

The PDS, the successor party to the Communist Party in the East and 
a strong advocate of the view that abortion rights were one of the ac- 
complishments of that regime, offered a bill that simply stated “a woman 
and the fruit of her womb are one physical and social unit. Every woman 
has the right to decide for herself if she will bear a pregnancy to term or 
not.” PDS speakers such as Petra Blass praised the social supports for 
children and mothers that the German Democratic Republic (GDR) had 
offered, sometimes ‘facing catcalls from other representatives that “then 


° The PDS is the Party of Democratic Socialism, or reformed Communist Party, of 
East Germany The Bundnis 90/Green legislative coalition was assembled from among 
the many dissident groups active in the East directly before the fall of the wall. 
Although the Green Party in general represents “new social movement” constituencies 
in West Germany, in this immediate postunification election it failed to win sufficient 
votes in the West to get seats (there is a 5% minimum hurdle) and was represented 
only by East German ‘dissidents allied with it. Note, too, that because, especially in 
the East in this period, the Green Party represented social movements rather than an 
institutionalized party, it is grouped in the quantitative analysis as a “pro-choice or- 
ganization or movement” rather than as a political party. 
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you must want to go back there" (8236B). PDS remarks were not ap- 
plauded by legislators in other parties, reflecting the overall disapproval 
in which they were (and are) held. 

The Bündnis 90/Green legislators, all also from East Germany, also 
argued against stigmatizing abortion. Christina Schenk put the argument 
starkly: 


Only when the freedom [of women's decision] is guaranteed and when the 
one decision is as socially accepted as the other can you say that women's 
dignity is truly recognized . . . it is absurd to think that pregnancy ter- 
mination is fundamentally wrong and must be treated with disapproval by 
thestate.. . . Thislaw criminalizes East German women. . . and by saying 
that through counseling women will be put in the position to make a re- 
sponsible self-determined decision it tells them. . . that because there was 
no mandatory counseling rule, women in the GDR did not act responsibly. 
(8234B) 


She and other East German speakers emphasized the insult that man- 
datory counseling regulation conveyed to them and defended the impor- 
tance of asserting the principle of state noninterference, but also acknowl- 
edged that their parliamentary position was not going to be effective. 

Neither the PDS nor the Bündis 90/Green bills garnered the least sup- 
port in the legislature, nor were significant numbers of feminists in West 
Germany willing to take to the street on their behalf. Unlike Americans 
who advocate simply leaving women alone to make a free decision, these 
East German feminists were occasionally ridiculed, more often simply 
ignored. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As this comparative-historical analysis has shown, some movement speak- 
ers do seek resonance within a specific discursive opportunity structure 
and frame their arguments in ways that respond strategically to the chance 
to be effective in influencing popular and elite discourses. Both American 
and German feminists in the mainstream media present arguments for 
abortion rights that express the dominant framing of the issue as privacy 
in the United States and protection in Germany. But other feminist speak- 
ers still frame the issue in ways at odds with the hegemonic discourse of 
their particular place and time. While these radical speakers are discur- 
sively marginalized in their home country, their frames are quite main- 
stream in a different context. The destigmatizing claims that are most 
ridiculed and excluded in German feminism are among the most accept- 
able in the United States, and the unattainable *moral high ground" of 
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state support for reproductive rights in the United States is part of the 
protectionist mainstream in Germany. 

To make sense of this finding, analysis of framing in general and of 
resonance in particular needs to be more explicitly connected with the 
analysis of power relations. The concept of discursive opportunity struc- 
ture as an institutionally anchored gradient of opportunity provides this 
missing link between discourse and power, and it also clarifies the dif- 
ference between discursive context and strategic choice. When movement 
speakers seek to be effective within the bounds set by the hegemonic 
discourse, they will strategically choose to make claims in terms that are 
resonant with it. Because discursive opportunity structures are part of 
the arrangements of power and status in society, it is socially disadvan- 
taged groups that have the most interest in the frames marginalized by 
hegemonic discourse. Excluding ideas has consequences for group inclu- 
sion, just as excluding groups limits the range of ideas that are expressed. 
This analysis explains, then, why social movement groups that seek res- 
onance will tend to downplay the needs of their more disadvantaged 
constituents and representatives of these groups will tend to advance 
arguments that are more radical than resonant. 

We should thus never expect all movement speakers to seek resonance; 
some speakers will'persist in offering arguments that are radical, contra- 
dicting rather than, affirming the premises of the discursive opportunity 
structure. Their radicalism lies in the challenge they pose to the institu- 
tionalized ways of thinking about an issue and the power relations em- 
bedded in these symbolic conventions. Analytically, therefore, radicalism 
is something different from either violent and confrontational behaviors 
or some theoretically defined set of “fundamental” social demands that 
are constant across context. Like resonance, radicalism is an interaction 
between discursive. opportunity and the frames that are chosen, but it is 
oppositional rather than supportive in nature. Just who is a radical de- 
pends on the discursive context in which they speak. This context differs 
by time and place, which explains the apparent paradox that some radical 
ideas of the past now seem commonplace (and vice versa). 

Feminist experience with individualist and protectionist discourses in 
Germany and the United States also shows that frames are not simply 
inert resources used to construct winning strategies by and for a particular 
movement. Framing is an interactive process that is inherently about 
inclusion and exclusion of ideas, so the choice of what ideas “the” move- 
ment endorses sets, boundaries on its collective identity and on the defi- 
nition of what losses would count as a movement failure. Choosing lan- 
guage that conforms to hegemonic discourse, feminists who want to be 
“effective” limit the range of claims that they consider “feminist” as well 
as drop certain goals as simply “unrealistic,” rather than admitting they 
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have lost this fight. Thus mainstream feminists in Germany accept a 
definition of victory as women's limited right to self-determination in the 
face of a variety of state protections such as mandatory counseling, and 
mainstream feminists in the United States define winning as defending a 
formal legal right to abortion without any state funding for either abortion 
or childbirth. As political radicals in every social movement have always 
recognized, choosing resonance implies sacrificing ideals for which the 
movement has stood, limiting the demands that the movement places on 
authorities, and potentially excluding significant constituent groups and 
their needs from movement representation. In fact, using "effectiveness" 
as a criterion for deciding on what frame to use may be the critical 
underlying mechanism that produces what movements call *co-optation." 
Seeking longer-term change in hegemonic ideas is radical, and while it 
may decrease effectiveness in the short term or in relation to the formal 
political institutions of the state, it may be the only route to cultural 
transformations that delegitimate existing power relations. 

In addition to such general conclusions about social movement rhetoric 
and strategies, this comparative-historical analysis also offers insights into 
the gender order and the gaps in feminist abortion frames in each of these 
specific national contexts. The definitions of what kinds of needs enter 
the public arena are different in Europe and the United States, and these 
discursive contours of the political field are themselves part of how the 
institutional gender order is differentially structured in each. Where the 
American political organization of gender maintains gender inequalities 
more by “privatizing” them, the German tradition more often institution- 
alizes gender inequality in the way it paternalistically brings in the state. 
Thus, the exclusions seen in regard to abortion discourse are likely to be 
found on a range of issues. 

Unlike German discourse, American abortion-rights rhetoric does not 
particularly stress women as embodied (or connected to the fetus with 
any distinctive psychological identification), socially located in a distinc- 
tive context that can be supportive or oppressive to her as a woman 
(through violent or unsupportive partners, for example), or facing dis- 
criminations in her job, education, or personal life should she become a 
mother. It therefore has little connection to the protectionist “radical fem- 
inist" discourse that is often found in the United States on other issues 
of sexuality such as rape, pornography, and prostitution. The women who 
are, and feel themselves to be, victimized by oppressive social conditions— 
including not only poverty and racism but also parents, husbands, or 
boyfriends who pressure them into abortions they personally do not 
want—thus form a constituency that is not being addressed by feminists. 
Their regrets and sense of victimization present a strategic opportunity 
that women's groups in the antiabortion movement have taken up. These 
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strategically produced exclusions may relate to the race and social class 

differences in pro- and anti-abortion-rights mobilization observed by Lu- 

ker (1984) and others. 

But German discourse, while collectively affirming a variety of sup- 
portive policies that allow women "to say yes to the child" in ways that 
American social policy does not, equally narrowly draws boundaries 
around acceptable;“needs” that women have. The personal desire to Say 
no to becoming a mother remains discrediting and unnatural in the frame 
of reference for West German speakers. Abortion in this view has to be 
understood to be a *horrible thing" if women are not to be seen as horrible 
people. Women's ''choice" to reject motherhood is not admitted within 
the boundaries of what women authentically might choose for themselves. 
Like pornography ànd prostitution, abortion is seen as always forced upon 
women who should not be further punished for the necessity that a hostile 
society lays upon them; "help, don't punish" defines the range of options 
for responding to women who can be thought of only as victims. Women 
in former East Germany are insulted to find their experiences with legal 
abortion being framed as victimization rather than their autonomous de- 
cision making, and many American women would feel equally affronted 
if Roe were replaced by a protectionist policy like Germany's. 

If legal abortion is, as Gordon argues, only a means to the end of 
authentic birth control, fostering the conditions under which women can 
choose either a yes or a no autonomously would also include acknowl- 
edging a wider range of experiences in women's lives, including those 
discursively marginalized in each country. But the power relations struc- 
turing discursive opportunity in the United States and in Germany make 
such a widening of feminist frames highly unlikely. Incorporating struc- 
turally marginalized perspectives would mean advancing arguments that 
are not merely less likely to have a policy impact but are actively dan- 
gerous politically to the movement. By being at cross-purposes with the 
way feminists have adapted their arguments to the prevailing structure 
of discursive opportunity, they offer inviting targets for the opposition to 
attack. 

In the end, for all social movements, discursive opportunity structures 
will create both losers and winners. Seeking to be successful in terms used 
by institutional power holders will always carry costs in marginalizing 
certain frames and the real needs they express. This may explain why 
some movement groups, including some feminist framers, still prefer to 
be radical. 
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Opportunity Organizations and Threat- 
Induced Contention: Protest Waves in 
Authoritarian Settings! 
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The article combines two strands of political process theory (op- 
portunity and threat) in a changing authoritarian context. Through 
the use of protest event, archival, and secondary sources on El Sal- 
vador between 1962 and 1981, the study examines the outbreak and 
forms of two protest waves that are generated by the temporal 
sequencing of political opportunity and threat environments. The 
specific opportunities of institutional access and competitive elec- 
tions motivate regime challengers to form durable civic organiza- 
tions. This newly available organizational infrastructure can be used 
to sustain reformist contention in the near term as well as be rad- 
icalized to launch more disruptive and violent protest campaigns 
when opportunities recede and the political environment transitions 
to one characterized by mounting threats (state-attributed economic 
problems, erosion of rights, and state repression). 


| 
INTRODUCTION | 


The political process model has reached near canonical stature in the 
study of social movements. The theoretical framework focuses on the 
specific political opportunities in a movement’s environment that facilitate 
collective action by providing incentives such as institutional access, elec- 
toral realignments, elite conflict, external allies, and relaxation in state 
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repression (Tarrow 1994; McAdam 1996). Yet, even with the recent gains 
in explaining social movement emergence and outcomes, we still know 
relatively little about these same processes in authoritarian states, which 
tend to be much less homogeneous than core democracies (McAdam, 
McCarthy, and Zald 1996; Tarrow 1999; Meyer 2002; Wickham 2002; 
McAdam 2003). 

Scholars taking up the challenge to apply the political process model 
in nondemocratic contexts find support for the framework with core po- 
litical opportunities associated with changes in protest levels and outcomes 
(Cook 1996; Hipsher 1998; Bunce 1999). These important studies often 
emphasize authoritarian situations in which a polity experiences a period 
of liberalization and/or democratization (Osa 2001). Selecting cases that 
allow for variation in the nondemocratic context may yield different 
sources and patterns of contention. For example, what conditions are 
linked to the outbreak of protest waves in extremely repressive authori- 
tarian settings where political opportunities are scarce? 

The present article addresses such questions and contributes to social 
movement theory by analyzing the temporal sequencing of political op- 
portunity, organizational infrastructure, and threat in shaping the level 
and form of collective action in a changing authoritarian context. Spe- 
cifically, I analyze the onset of two protest waves in El Salvador between 
1960 and 1981 (see figs. 1 and 2).’ The study begins with the conceptual 
distinction between political opportunity and threat and is followed by a 
sequential theoretical model that outlines the shift from an opportunity 
environment to a threatening political environment. 


DISTINGUISHING THREAT FROM POLITICAL OPPORTUNITY 


Tilly's (1978, pp. 133-38) and Goldstone and Tilly’s (2001) mobilization 
models maintain that two general paths drive expanded collective action: 
(1) political opportunity and (2) threat. In recent years political opportunity 
variables have received much more attention than threat variables in the 
social movement literature (see McAdam [1982] 1999, pp. x-xi; Tarrow 
2001, p. 12; McAdam, Tarrow, and Tilly 2001, pp. 42-43). In addition, 
in standard political process models threat (e.g., state repression) is often 
incorporated within the concept of political opportunity as the negative 
side of opportunity associated with declining protest (Goldstone and Tilly 
2001). However, with the move to extend political process theory to au- 


* I use the term “protest wave" interchangeably with “protest cycle" in this work. Protest 
waves or cycles are defined as periods of widespread protest activity across multiple 
social groups and often encompass much of the national territory (Tarrow 1989, pp. 
48—49) 
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Fic. 1.—Reported strikes in El Salvador, 1957—81. (Sources: La Prensa Gráfica 1962-81, 
Molina Arévalo 1988.) . 


| 
thoritarian contexts, we find that protest is not driven solely by responsive 
political institutions and relatively facilitative governments. 

In order to analyze the roles of political opportunity and threat di- 
mensions in contributing to increased contention we need to conceptually 
separate them and develop indicators of threat as political process scholars 
have previously done for political opportunity. Tilly (1978) defines of- 
portunity as the likelihood that challengers will enhance their interests or 
extend existing benefits if they act collectively. In contrast, threat denotes 
the probability that existing benefits will be taken away or new harms 
inflicted if challenging groups fail to act collectively (Tilly 1978; Koopmans 
1995; Jasper 1997; Goldstone and Tilly 2001; Van Dyke and Soule 2002). 
Viewing opportunity and threat as ideal types, groups may either be driven 
by positive environmental cues and institutional incentives to push for- 
ward new demands and extend benefits (i.e., political opportunity) or be 
pressed into action in fear of losing current goods, rights, and safety (i.e., 
threat). In the following sections, a sequential theoretical framework is 
provided that conceptually links political opportunity and threat to the 
outbreak of protest waves in authoritarian settings.” 


THE POLITICAL OPPORTUNITY ENVIRONMENT IN 
AUTHORITARIAN, SETTINGS 


The political opportunity model is largely a theory of protest driven by 
a relatively more responsive institutional setting and political context. 


? In the present article political opportunity and threat are treated as distinct (but 
sequentially related) political contexts in authoritarian settings For an excellent the- 
oretical discussion and formal model of a “mixed” political environment where various 
levels of political opportunity and threat occur simultaneously, see Goldstone and Tilly 
(2001). 
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FiG 2.—Forms of protest in El Salvador, 1962—81. Nonviolent conventional protests 
were defined as street marches, strikes, public gatherings, demonstrations, petitions, spray- 
painting political graffi, handing out political literature, hunger strikes, and public state- 
ments Mass disruptive protests were coded as occupations of buildings and land, con- 
structing barricades, cutting off power, sit-ins, and disseminating political propaganda via 
homemade explosives (las bombas de propaganda). Violent protests include armed attacks, 
bombings, kidnappings, arson, sabotage, armed occupations of radio stations and towns, 
and. robberies by political groups. (Source: La Prensa Gráfica 1962-81) 


That is, the political environment opens in a manner conducive to the 
pressing of demands by multiple groups (Tarrow 1989; Koopmans 1993; 
Mueller 1999; Beissinger 2001). In Tilly's (1978) initial conceptualization 
of opportunity, groups have a greater probability of realizing their interests 
or gaining new advantages if they decide to act collectively. The state 
and state managers are probably the most important actors in organizing 
this changing political environment (Jenkins 1995; Goodwin 1997). 

While political opportunities increase the likelihood for movement 
emergence in democratic settings, in nondemocratic contexts they first 
encourage the formation of challenger organizations. To realize an esca- 
lation in protest requires a certain level of such organizational resources 
(McCarthy and Zald 1977) and cognitive attributions that assess and 
interpret the political environment (Snow et al. 1986; McAdam 1999). 
Without organizational structures collective action will likely be short- 
lived (Oberschall 1973). Organizational resources include sympathetic in- 
stitutions, associational networks, and civic organizations (McCarthy 
1996). These informal and formal organizational elements constitute an 
organizational infrastructure for multiple groups to link previously un- 
connected collectivities, exchange resources and information, and launch 
protest campaigns resulting in a protest wave or cycle (Walton and Seddon 
1994; Gould 1995; Minkoff 1997; McAdam 1999). 

Although various challenger organizations and their building blocks of 
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associational networks and sympathetic institutions serve as important 
covariates in explaining protest dynamics in democratic settings, their 
mere existence must be accounted for in authoritarian contexts where 
basic civil liberties and rights of free association have been historically 
restricted (Wickham 2002). Two political opportunity dimensions salient 
in overcoming these restrictions and encouraging challenger organiza- 
tional formation include (1) institutional access and (2) competitive elec- 
tions (Tarrow 1989, 1994; Jenkins 1995; Markoff 1996; Linz and Stepan 
1996). Below, these two political opportunity dimensions are analyzed in 
relation to the emergence of an organizational infrastructure in authori- 
tarian settings. 


Institutional Access 


New laws, state agencies, resource commitments, and symbolic gestures 
emitted by liberalizing states to civil society act as positive forces for 
disempowered groups (Almeida and Stearns 1998; Amenta and Young 
1999). When new laws are passed and written down, they provide an 
increasingly stable, predictable, and consistent system of political incen- 
tives for challengers to form organizations (Stinchcombe 1965; Weber 
1968; McCarthy 1996; Wiktorowicz 2001). Also, officially registering and 
legalizing nongovernmental entities (e.g., political parties, labor unions, 
professional and civic associations, rural cooperatives) in authoritarian 
contexts provide a state-sanctioned and legitimated organizational form 
(DiMaggio and Powell 1983) in which to support collective claim making. 
A more competitive electoral system ensures the reliability of this widening 
institutional access for organization building. 


Competitive Elections 


One of the most important ways in which authoritarian states vary resides 
in the relative openness of the electoral process (Cook 1996; Markoff 1996; 
Linz and Stepan 1996). Democratization efforts allowing increasingly com- 
petitive elections in authoritarian regimes supply previously excluded 
groups with an arena in which to begin organizing drives. These nationally 
generalized conditions of permitting relatively open elections contribute 
to the formation of organizations and associations by protecting multiple 
challengers (Tilly 1978). 

By convoking multiparty elections, the ruling political party’s legiti- 
macy becomes linked to the election process and outcome. As a result, 
severe repression of emerging civic organizations can place state legiti- 
macy and future electoral competitiveness in question. The state’s new 
incentive to restrain from repressive acts gives challengers the opportunity 
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to access organizational resources and sympathetic institutions to found 
and maintain new organizations around specific issues affecting their con- 
stituencies. Excluded groups calculate that they have a greater chance of 
successfully organizing and exerting political pressure without being phys- 
ically threatened or extinguished. 

Once opposition parties secure some representation in a democratizing 
polity, they have an interest in forming alliances with challenging groups 
and organizations outside to increase their own electoral power (Prze- 
worski 1991; Markoff 1996). Electoral opposition parties may encourage 
and view emerging challenger organizations as a vital component of their 
own constituency. With allies in the polity, challengers increase the like- 
lihood that their investments in organizing result in new advantages and 
organizational survival. Boosting challenger organizing efforts include 
such opposition party actions as supporting and financing civic organi- 
zations, and securing a hearing/parliamentary debate for demands and 
more neutral state arbitration for conflicts with the private sector. Chal- 
lenger organizations under these conditions want to reform the state, get 
new policies, expand existing benefits, or change public attitudes (Tilly 
1978; Jenkins and Klandermans 1995; Goldstone 1998). In accord with 
this liberalizing trend in state practices and the larger political environ- 
ment, more nonviolent and civil forms of protest are predicted since in- 
stitutional channels of conflict resolution are more available and legiti- 
mated (Goodwin 1997; Goldstone 1998; McAdam, Tarrow, and Tilly 2001). 


ORGANIZATIONAL INFRASTRUCTURE AS POLITICAL 
OPPORTUNITY "HOLDOVERS" 


A period of expanded political opportunity in authoritarian contexts also 
permits the survival of an organizational infrastructure after the political 
opportunities responsible for its emergence diminish. In other words, po- 
litical opportunity periods deposit lasting organizational remnants or 
“holdovers” that persist in the political environment (Taylor 1989; Meyer 
and Whittier 1994; Minkoff 1997). Indeed, the maintenance and survival 
of challenger organizations may be the most important outcome of a 
political opportunity—generated protest wave in authoritarian contexts. 
Such enduring organizations provide a fungible resource infrastructure 
from which protest waves may emerge in much different political envi- 
ronments. One such political context is that of threat, whereby a set of 
negative environmental conditions pushes groups into collective claim 
making. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL TRANSITION FROM OPPORTUNITY TO THREAT 


A political environment that transitions from political opportunity to 
threat will likely initially throw the entire social movement sector off 
guard. After years of investing time and resources in organizational found- 
ing, membership recruitment, and strategies consonant with a liberalizing 
authoritarian state, challengers facing a transition to a threatening en- 
vironment find that the old ways of organizing and seeking political in- 
fluence are inadequate. These challenger sunk costs will likely cause or- 
ganizational inertia and a lag effect in responding and adapting to a more 
repressive political environment (Stinchcombe 1965; Hannan and Free- 
man 1989). 

However, if the political environment continues to transition in a con- 
sistent direction over time (i.e., a more threatening trajectory), challengers 
are once again signaled by the state to change their organizing structures 
and strategies. For example, petitioning a national parliament that as- 
sumed power via electoral fraud or engaging in orderly street marches 
while security forces repeatedly disperse them with live ammunition mo- 
tivates well-organized and resourceful challengers to radicalize their or- 
ganizational structures and strategies. Having access to a preexisting or- 
ganizational infrastructure allows challengers to adopt new organizational 
forms and practices (i.e., growth in radical organizations and disruptive 
protest) over time in response to a threatening environment. 

With an organizational infrastructure already in place, challengers more 
easily employ bloc recruitment, while “the presence of numerous organ- 
izations ensures a pre-established communications network, resources al- 
ready partially mobilized, the presence of individuals with leadership 
skills, and a tradition of participation among members of the collectivity" 
(Oberschall 1973, p! 125). Without the previous buildup of an organiza- 
tional infrastructure or political opportunity “holdovers,” threat-induced 
collective action will likely be weak to nonexistent. 


THE THREATENING POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


We can partition threat into more precise dimensions. Three principal 
threats that apply to authoritarian states in the global periphery include 
(1) state-attributed economic problems, (2) erosion of rights, and (3) state 
repression (Tilly 1978; Walton and Seddon 1994; Goldstone and Tilly 2001; 
Goodwin 2001; Almeida 2002). These forms of threat in most times and 
places increase the costs of collective action and deter protest (Tilly 1978; 
Jasper 1997). However, if the recipients of these threats are well-organized, 
resourceful groups with an elaborate organizational infrastructure, greater 
levels of collective action and resistance are expected (Jenkins 1983; Gould 
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1991; Walton and Seddon 1994; McAdam 2003). Challenger organizations 
boost confidence, exchange information and resources, link disconnected 
groups, and provide a collective vehicle to resist unwanted changes via 
popular contention. Thus, organizational infrastructures surviving past a 
period of political opportunity in which they were founded perform a key 
task in determining if threats will deter or escalate collective dissent. 


State-Attributed Economic Problems 


As the resource mobilization perspective suggests, economic grievances 
alone are usually not sufficient to explain escalating levels of contention 
since they are ubiquitous while protest is not (McCarthy and Zald 1977; 
Jenkins 1983). Nonetheless, when organized groups convincingly attribute 
to specific agents the responsibility for a decline in their economic 
conditions they may initiate campaigns to resist unwanted changes (e.g., 
middle-class organizations in Argentina—los ahorristas—protesting 
throughout 2002 against the loss of their savings accounts because of 
state-initiated bank freezes and currency devaluations). The administra- 
tive expansion of the nation-state as regulator of economic life and vital 
resources makes it a common target for redress of economic problems 
(Tilly 1984; Walton and Seddon 1994; Goodwin 1997). Two specific state- 
attributed economic problems in the global periphery include land access 
(Wickham-Crowley 1992) and basic price increases (Goldstone 1986 and 
2001). 

When state-sponsored agro-export policies expel peasants from subsis- 
tence plots and fail to institute highly publicized agrarian reform or when 
basic prices rise abruptly, incentives increase for networked and resource- 
ful groups to resist. For example, state-initiated structural adjustment 
programs and price increases are likely to trigger severe protests in de- 
veloping countries with dense urban populations and high rates of labor 
unionization (Walton and Ragin 1990; Walton and Shefner 1994; Auyero 
2002). In sum, state-attributed economic problems experienced directly in 
the immediate lives of resourceful groups may be a threat incentive to 
join in resistant collective action.* Even though state-attributed economic 
problems increase the probability of heightened protest among organized 
groups, the form of protest will likely only become more radicalized and 
violent when combined with an erosion of rights and escalating state 
repression. 


* Tilly (1978) originally gives the examples of rural resistance to tax collection and land 
dispossession as episodes of threat-induced collective action (i.e., state-attributed eco- 
nomic problems) In more recent works, analysts have focused more on the threat of 
state repression (Goldstone and Tilly 2001). 
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Erosion of Rights 


After a period of extending civil rights, taking away voting and a sense 
of citizenship blocks the conventional means to individual political par- 
ticipation (Useem 1985; Olzak, Beasley, and Olivier 2003). Alternative, 
nonconventional political strategies and organizations appear much more 
attractive under these circumstances (Amenta and Young 1999). In par- 
ticular, when competitive national elections are nullified, canceled, and/ 
or perceived as fraudulent and meaningless, the state announces the clo- 
sure of the polity on! a national scale and calls into question its legitimacy. 
This sends a strong message to challenger organizations that the state as 
an audience and arbiter to reform-type demands is greatly restricted (if 
not outright hostile). Over time, challengers will likely use their in-place 
organizational infrastructure to form extraparliamentary and revolution- 
ary organizations and attempt more disruptive and violent strategies to 
exercise political influence. Unresponsive state managers that are per- 
ceived to be no longer publicly accountable drive this radicalization in 
the form of protest, when petitioning authorities through routine conflict 
resolution channels, appears futile (White 1989; Goodwin 1997; Jenkins 
and Bond 2001). 


State Repression 


State repression may also be a critical component in igniting further pro- 
test. A number of empirical studies outside of advanced industrialized 
democracies have shown positive effects of state repression on aggregate 
and group-specific protest activities (Olivier 1991; Khawaja 1993; Fran- 
cisco 1995; Rasler 1996; Loveman 1998; Schock 1999; Moore 2000; Beis- 
singer 2001). State repression may generate moral shocks and suddenly 
imposed grievances for both the general public and activist groups (White 
1989; Loveman 1998; McAdam, Tarrow, and Tilly 2001; Wood 2003). 
Coercive state behavior breaks publicly held norms of expected state— 
civil society relations—especially when the repressive acts are way out of 
proportion to the type of demands and claims protesters pursue (Goldstone 
1998). 

Activists can use state repressive acts as empirical verifications of the 
unworthiness of state managers to rule as well as for motivational appeals 
within organizations and interorganizational units to participate in future 
protest actions. These organizational settings provide solidary incentives, 
normative pressures, and shared activist identities to engage in high-risk 
protest (Loveman 1998; Snow and McAdam 2000; Petersen 2001)? In 


S The sense of harm, though, has upper boundaries on escalating protest. At some 
I 
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addition, repressive acts grant occasions for emotionally charged focal 
events, such as funeral processions and homage ceremonies for fallen 
victims of state violence, to rally challengers.$ State repression, as erosion 
of rights, also pushes well-networked challengers into more radical forms 
of organization and dissent as repeated outrageous acts of state violence 
convince challengers that a fundamental reorganization of the state and 
society is a desirable goal (Brockett 1993; Goodwin 1997; Goldstone 1998). 


THEORETICAL SUMMARY: TWO PATHS TO PROTEST WAVES 


Figure 3 summarizes the temporal relationships conditioning alternate 
pathways to protest waves in authoritarian contexts. The schematic model 
should be viewed as a probabilistic causal chain (Ganz 2000; Tilly 2002) 
that sequentially links political opportunity, organizational infrastructure, 
and threats to the outbreak of protest waves. An authoritarian regime 
that liberalizes with institutional access and competitive elections (i.e., 
time 1) brings about the development of an organizational infrastructure 
(i.e., formation and legalization of civic organizations, cooperatives, and 
unions). As challengers interpret the relatively positive cues emitted from 
the opening political environment, they use their newly formed organi- 
zational infrastructure and launch protest campaigns leading to the out- 
break of a protest wave. Under these conditions, multiple groups press 
the state for new advantages and benefits, using more orderly and non- 
violent tactics. 

When political opportunities contract and the protest wave descends, 
an organizational infrastructure is left in place (i.e., opportunity “hold- 
overs”). If, following the political opportunity—induced protest episode, 
challengers receive consistent environmental feedback indicating that the 
political climate has shifted to one potentially more injurious if they fail 
to mobilize (i.e., loss of goods, rights, and safety in time 2), they are 
motivated to adapt their organizational infrastructure to the threatening 
environment over time and create more radical organizations. Once the 
organizational infrastructure is radicalized, another protest wave is trig- 


point protest will likely appear too dangerous as the state’s repressive actions turn 
outrage into fear (Brockett 1993). Much of the large-sample, cross-national literature 
on state repression and political violence finds evidence for a curvilinear relationship 
with semirepressive regimes generating the highest levels of political discontent (Muller 
1985; Muller and Seligson 1987; Boswell and Dixon 1990; Muller and Weede 1994). 
* The three largest protest campaigns in Argentina in 2002 took place in Buenos Aires 
on June 27, July 3, and December 20 to publicly denounce the police killings on June 
26 of two unemployed protesters (los piqueteros) (Fernández Moores 2002) and com- 
memorate the one-year anniversary of the 28 antiausterity protesters killed in late 
December 2001. 
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gered by repeated threat incentives. Radical challenger organizations em- 
ploy more disruptive and violent forms of protest as institutional channels 
to defend rights erode and state repression decreases the national gov- 
ernment's credibility. 


DATA AND METHODS 


This study employs a dynamic political process method that tracks 
changes over time (Gamson and Meyer 1996) in El Salvador’s political 
environment to explain variations in the level and form of protest activity. 
The analysis centers on the sequential relationship between political op- 
portunity, organizational infrastructure, and threat in generating the out- 
break of protest waves. The case draws on protest events collected and 
coded from the daily El Salvadoran newspaper La Prensa Gráfica between 
1962 and 1981.’ The number of protest events identified and coded over 
the 20-year period (January 1, 1962-December 31, 1981) totaled 4,151. 
Protest events were defined as collective challenges of three or more people 
making claims on political or economic elites (Rucht and Ohlemacher 
1992; McAdam, Tarrow, and Tilly 1996). Protests were coded into 25 
different forms, ranging from petitions and street marches to factory oc- 
cupations and armed attacks. Other properties of the protest events were 
also coded, including use of conventional nonviolence, disruption and 
violence by protesters, and presence and type of challenger organization(s) 
in protest events. 


TWO PROTEST WAVES COMPARED 
E] Salvador, 1932 to mid-1960s 


Between 1932 and the mid-1960s El Salvador's political system was re- 
stricted to conservative military governance (Guidos Véjar 1980; Baloyra 
1982; Wood 2000; Mahoney 2001). The military regime originated in 1932 
in the context of a peasant uprising in the western coffee-growing de- 
partments. The security forces swiftly suppressed the revolt and carried 
out in retribution a massacre of a reported 8,000—30,000 peasants in a 
three-week period (Anderson 1970; Zamosc 1989; Pérez Brignoli 1995; 
Paige 1997). Following the massacre, from the 1930s to the mid-1960s, 
there were only sporadic outbreaks of urban unrest. Though at times 
large enough to bring down the existing government and usher in a new 


” When La Prensa Gráfica was unavailable or additional information was needed about 
a particular event, a Salvadoran newspaper—Dzario Latino, El Diario de Hoy, El 
Mundo, or El Trempo—was used. 
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military regime (e.g., 1944 and 1960; Turcios 1993), popular contention 
never lasted for more than a few months. Restrictions on union organi- 
zation, noncompetitive elections, general fear in the countryside, and a 
series of quasimartial laws and state repressive actions (e.g., 1944—48, 
1952—56, 1960, and 1961) prevented the formation of durable civic or- 
ganizations (Larín 1972). For example, the urban labor movement failed 
on several occasions to form an enduring labor federation after the 1932 
crackdown (Larín 1972)? The political climate, though, changed in the 
mid-1960s, becoming favorable to the emergence of an organizational 
infrastructure capable of sustaining multiple social movements. 


Political Opportunities in El Salvador, 1960—72 


Institutional access.—The Salvadoran military regime that emerged in 
the early 1960s was|under enormous international and domestic pressure 
to implement moderately reformist measures. Its liberalizing efforts could 
most clearly be observed in the institutional access it provided to three 
key sectors of civil society: (1) the labor sector, (2) the educational sector, 
and (3) the church sector. The national government promoted a number 
of unprecedented initiatives in the sphere of state-labor relations. The 
state provided greater autonomy and investment in the educational sector 
by expanding the public education system and legalizing school teachers' 
associations. In the; church sector, the state actively supported the for- 
mation of cooperative associations allowing entry to the Catholic Church 
in the countryside. This increasing institutional access (along with mul- 
tiparty elections) encouraged a dramatic upsurge in the formation of civic 
organizations in all three social sectors. 

Labor sector access.—To better regulate the industrialization process, 
the Salvadoran state revised and instituted a number of labor laws in the 
early 1960s that acted as a catalyst for the mobilization of urban labor 
organizations. In 1962 the liberalizing Rivera military regime allowed 
governmental and semigovernmental employees the right to form asso- 
ciations with state recognition (Molina Arévalo 1988; Arriola Palomares 
and Candray Alvarado 1994). In 1963, Rivera enacted a labor code. Un- 
precedented for modern El Salvador, a set of legalized labor standards 
was put into place in which worker grievances could be settled (Arriola 
Palomares and Candray Alvarado 1994). The labor code recognized the 
right to form labor federations and confederations as well as a jurisdic- 
tional body (ministry of labor and labor courts) in which to place claims 


* The Salvadoran jio? and legal historian Augusto Larín (1972, p. 18) states that 
between 1932 and 1944 (during the General Martínez dictatorship) even mentioning 
the words "Iabor union" could be considered a public offense. 
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for adjudication. These opening gestures in the sphere of state-labor re- 
lations reactivated a number of clandestine and semilegal union confed- , 
erations (CGTS, CGS; see app. table A1 for full names and translations 
of acronyms) and were responsible for the foundation of several new labor 
federations and unions organizations (e.g., FUSS, STISSS, STUS, SETA, 
FESTIAVTCES, UNOC, FESINCONTRANS). Table 1 summarizes the - 
principal legislative actions in the early 1960s opening the way for urban 
labor organization. 

The Law of Collective Labor Conflicts, passed in 1961, created the 
potential that the state would become a more neutral arbiter in disputes. 
with private employers. The right of public employees to unionize also 
mobilized thousands of teachers, social security institute workers, state- 
Industry and administration workers, and university workers to form 
union organizations and associations in the mid to late 1960s. Legislation 
authorizing the right of urban workers to strike was ratified in the 1962 
constitution as well as in the labor code of 1963. This legally sanctioned 
an important pressure tactic for urban workers. With these state actions, 
the size of the union sector grew considerably in the 1960s. In 1960 there 
were 64 unions with 21,000 affiliates and by 1971 there were 127 unions 
with 64,186 members (Menjfvar 1982; Molina Arévalo 1988). 

Educational sector access.—A major institution in Salvadoran society 
historically supporting oppositional activity is the National University of 
El Salvador (UES) (Parkman 1988; Grenier 1999). In 1950 the national 
government implemented a university autonomy law that was not acti- 
vated until the elections of the 1960s (Webre 1979; security forces invaded 
and occupied the university in 1952 and 1960). In the 1960s, the central 
government permitted self-management of the university with little in- 
terference (Grenier 1999). As part of the state’s liberalization drive in the 
1960s, it greatly increased funding for postsecondary education. In 1960, 
the national government budget for higher education was $800,000 and 
it grew to over $6.5 million by 1970 (U.S. AID 1973). The proportion of 
the total education budget allocated to universities also grew significantly 
in these same years, from 7% to 22% (U.S. AID 1973). 

In the context of these new state resource commitments to higher ed- 
ucation, university student enrollment expanded markedly. Between 1955 
and 1968, the university student population more than quadrupled, from 
1,393 to 6,500 students (Wickham Crowley 1989; Valle 1993). The UES 
also relocated its academic schools previously dispersed throughout the 
capital to a centralized location in a northern San Salvador suburb 
(Ciudad Universitaria). The physical size of the new main campus tripled 
between 1963 and 1968 (Valle 1993). 

In addition, new UES campuses opened in Santa Ana in 1965 and San 
Miguel in 1969—the second and third largest cities in the nation. In 1965 
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TABLE 1 
NATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION PROMOTING INSTITUTIONAL ACCESS 


Year of 
Law or Legal Action Enactment 
` Labor Tribunal Law .*. ..........- 1960 
Law of Collective Labor Conflicts ....... ... 1961 
Revision of Retirement and Pensions Law ... 1961 
- Legalization of Public Employees to Form 
"Unions/Associations .'. E e 1962 
Right of Urban Workers to Strike ...... 1962, 1963 
- Right of Unions to Form Federations and 
Confederations ....... bead: . : 1963 


SOURCE — Molina Arévalo (1988) 


the Jesuit-run Catholic university (Universidad Centroamericana José Si- 
meón Cañas) was founded in the capital as a public corporation and 
reached an enrollment of more than 1,300 students by 1970 (Beirne 1996). 
Instead of countingithe number of potentially mobilizable university stu- 
dents in the hundreds on a small, single decentralized campus, as in the 
pre-1960s, students, now numbered in the thousands in four centralized 
universities in the three largest cities. This development created favorable 
ecological conditions for the building of university-based organizations 
(Zhao 1998). | 

The government also nearly tripled its investment in primary and sec- 
ondary public education between 1960 and 1970, from a budget of $9.14 
million to a budget of $26.58 million (U.S. AID 1973). In this same period, 
the number of enrolled junior high and high school students more than 
doubled (U.S. AID 1973). During this rapid educational expansion, the 
state tolerated the formation of public sector teachers' associations, whose 
leadership had in part been exiled after a 1961 military coup. 

Church sector access.—Beyond the new urban labor laws and educa- 
tional expansion, institutional access spread to the countryside via the 
Catholic Church. In the 1960s, the central government started to en- 
courage the formation of rural cooperative associations, giving increased 
jurisdiction and resources for this purpose to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Regional Colonization Institute (Guerra Calderon 1976). At the 
same time, the state permitted the Catholic Church to initiate cooperatives 
in rural zones with small landholders and poor peasants. The government 
granted legal recognition to the Catholic Church Cooperative program in 
1967 (FUNPROCOOP) and formed its own cooperative institute in 1969 
(INSAFOCOOP; Guerra Calderon 1976). Though modest in intentions, 
the cooperative programs, according to one participant observer, *broke 
the ice of fear, distrust, and passivity” that had existed between the peas- 
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antry and the state since the 1932 massacre (Guerra Calderon 1976, p. 
2315. 

In 1961, the church formed the Inter-Diocesan Social Secretariat (ISS), 
which was funded by the central government from 1962 to 1967 (Vega 
1994). The ISS sponsored rural cooperatives for small landowning and 
landless peasants under the FUNPROCOOP program (Guerra Calderon 
1976). Church-sponsored cooperatives spread rapidly, starting in 1963 
with 98 members in 2 cooperatives and reaching 37 cooperatives in 1969 
with 10,500 members; by 1971 there were 54 cooperatives (Guerra Cal- 
deron 1976). In these cooperatives, peasants learned valuable farming and 
leadership skills, while at the same time they received training in com- 
munity organizing and civil rights (Vega 1994). The church also used the 
legal protection of the cooperative program as a springboard to organize 
peasant leagues, Christian base communities, and peasant training cen- 
ters. The opening electoral system added another layer of pressure on the 
state to sustain institutional access in the labor, educational, and church 
sectors. 

Competitive elections.—In 1963, following 32 years of one-party mil- 
tary rule, the Salvadoran government changed the electoral system to 
proportional representation—partly as a result of Colonel Rivera’s em- 
barrassment at running unopposed in the 1962 presidential elections as 
well as pressure brought to bear by the newly formed Partido Demócrata 
Cristiana (Christian Democratic Party, or PDC, founded in 1960). The 
new proportional system allotted a fixed number of national deputies (the 
equivalent of U.S. House and Senate seats) in El Salvador’s unicameral 
legislative assembly to each of the 14 departments (the equivalent of U.S. 
states) based on its population size. This dramatically transformed the 
system of political competition for nearly a decade. 

The 1964 parliamentary elections staged the first test for the new system 
of proportional representation. The oppositional PDC performed strongly, 
winning 14 seats in the unicameral legislature and taking the mayorship 
in the nation's capital, San Salvador. Table 2 illustrates the increasing 
electoral strength of opposition parties (especially the Christian Demo- 
crats) in the parliamentary elections between 1950 and 1970. At the local 
level the opposition parties made inroads as well. In 1968, the Christian 
Democrats won the mayoral races in the three largest cities. The opening 
of the electoral system was a trend that continued until the presidential 
and legislative assembly elections in the first quarter of 1972 (Gordon 
1989). It marked a sharp break from the personalist military rule of Gen- 
eral Martínez (1931—44) and the one-party rule of the PRUD and PCN 
military governments up to 1964—a period Rubén Zamora (1998, p. 26) 
calls monopartidismo (“one partyism”). 

Under the new context of competitive elections, opposition parties en- 
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TABLE 2 
POLITICAL PARTY REPRESENTATION IN SALVADORAN NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY, 1950-70 (BY ABSOLUTE NUMBER OF DEPUTIES) 











YEAR 
DEPUTY’s PARTY 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 1960 1961 1964 1966 1968 1970 
PRUD/PCN*.. 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 32 31 27 34 
PDC! ... ....... 144 15 19 16 
PAR ...... ... | 6 4 
PPS uv: . 1 4 1 
PREN PT 1 
MNR ............ 2 
UDN uc 1 
Total.  ..... 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 52 52 52 52 


SouRcES —McDonald (1969) and Webre (1979). 


* The military party 
t Christian Democrats. 


couraged the formation of challenger. organizations as supportive con- 
stituencies outside the polity. The opposition parties such as the PDC, 
PAR, and MNR often used their new power in the parliament to call 
hearings and investigations supporting challenger organization demands 
(e.g., labor codes, promotional systems, university budgets, retirement 
packages, rural unionization, and land reform) and they served as ad- 
vocates for worker and teacher organizations during these groups’ strike 
campaigns. In September 1964, newly elected oppositional politicians be- 
gan to lobby for a' national teachers! pension plan as part of a larger 
debate on a retirement system for government employees (Ruiz Abarca 
1967). This action assisted in the foundation of the public school teachers’ 
union (ANDES-21 de Junio) by unifying teachers around the content of 
the retirement plan. 

During the mid-1960s, the Christian Democratic Party played a leading 
role with the church in founding or greatly expanding Catholic-based 
organizations such as the Catholic university (Whitfield 1994), a labor 
union (UNOC), a peasant federation (FECCAS), youth organizations in 
the city and countryside (JEC, JOC, and JAC), neighborhood action as- 
sociations, and university student organizations (ACUS and FRUSC). 
Emerging challenger organizations also benefited from the relative respite 
in state repression, owing to the necessity for the official government party 
to remain competitive in elections and protect its public image. 

In sum, the liberalization of the military regime ushered in two key 
political opportunities in the form of institutional access and competitive 
elections, which provided incentives and a protective cover allowing the 
labor, educational, and church sectors to establish civic organizations. In 
the late 1960s, excluded social sectors that had suffered from ongoing 
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repressive state actions over the previous 30 years found that they could 
sustain themselves via the legalization of their organizations and support 
from newly elected oppositional political parties. 


Birth of an Organizational Infrastructure 


By the end of the 1960s, regime liberalization motivated political activists 
to form a wide variety of civic organizations in workplaces, schools, and 
churches to press for political and economic reform. These nascent chal- 
lenger organizations learned to develop long-term and reciprocal network 
relationships with one another (Powell 1990). The increase in organiza- 
tional foundation and interorganizational relationships constituted an or- 
ganizational infrastructure in the labor, educational, and church sectors. 

Labor sector organizations.—Both the progovernment labor confeder- 
ation (CGS) and the smaller communist-influenced labor confederation 
(CGTS) were formed in the late 1950s and secured legal recognition by 
the mid-1960s. In 1965, the fledgling CGTS merged with seven indepen- 
dent unions to form the Federación Unitaria Sindical de El Salvador 
(FUSS). The CGTS was a semiclandestine labor organization since its 
emergence in 1957 and frequently persecuted by security forces. In the 
fall of 1965, in an unprecedented move, the liberalizing military govern- 
ment gave legal recognition to the FUSS, which led or was involved in 
most of the major urban strikes between 1967 and 1972. In 1965 FUSS 
had only 14 affiliated unions, but by 1971 it had 24 with more than 9,500 
members (Menjivar 1982; Carpio 1982). The FUSS leadership sensed that 
the opening electoral process offered a favorable occasion to test how far 
it could push demands for its affiliates in the urban working class. Indeed, 
within FUSS a subunit was organized called Comité Obrero de Acción 
Polftica (COAP). The purpose of COAP was to infiltrate proregime unions, 
direct protest activities, and campaign for opposition candidates in the 
1966, 1967, and 1968 parliamentary and presidential elections (Menjfvar 
1982). 

In 1968 FUSS also encouraged the development of a second militant 
trade union organization: the Federation of Workers in Food, Clothing, 
Textile, and Related Industries (FESTIAVTCES). By 1971, FUSS and 
FESTIAVTCES together controlled 41 unions. In the early 1970s, they 
mobilized rural workers in favor of unionization and founded a peasant 
organization (ATACES). Using stipulations in the 1963 labor code, other 
public sector employees in this period established unions such as the 
national university workers (STUS) in 1966 (Valle 1993) and, in 1968, the 
Water and Aqueduct Service Employees (SETA), Municipal Employees 
(AGEPYM), Social Security Workers (STISSS), and Electrical Workers 
(STIES), and in 1972 the Hydroelectric Commission Workers (STECEL) 
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(Richter 1980; Bollinger 1987). The legal recognition alone of these newly 
created unions by the state was a major victory. Ten years prior, left-of- 
center unions had had virtually no legal standing while many labor leaders 
were in exile (Webre 1979). 

Educational sector organizations.—In the university sector, the main 
student organization, the Asociación General de Estudiantes Universi- 
tarios Salvadoreños (AGEUS), increased its ranks with the government's 
university expansion program. Groups within AGEUS showed signs of 
political differentiation with the formation of such organizations as the 
communist-influenced Frente Estudiantiles Universitarios Revoluciona- 
rios (FEUR), Catholic students in the Federación Revolucionaria de Univ- 
ersitarios Social Cristianos (FRUSC) and Acción Católica Universitaria 
Salvadorefia (ACUS), and the social democratic Frente Socialista De- 
mócrata (FSD). These organizations established subunits in each of the 
seven academic colleges of the national university (Valle 1993). By the 
end of the 1960s even high school students formed organizations such as 
E] Consejo General de Bienestar Estudiantil (CGBE) and La Asociación 
de los Estudiantes de Secundaria (AES). 

One of the most important challenger organizations to form in the 1960s 
was the public school teachers! union, La Asociación Nacional de Edu- 
cadores Salvadoreños (ANDES-21 de Junio). ANDES began internally 
organizing in 1964 and made a public presence in 1965, when an estimated 
11,000 teachers marched (dressed in their finest attire) through San Sal- 
vador to the presidential palace demanding their own teacher-specific 
retirement system and exclusion from the government's general program 
for state employees. Symbolically planned, the mass street march occurred 
a day before the traditional teacher's day, June 22, and hence, the teachers 
named their new organization ANDES-21 de Junio. Two years later (in 
June 1967), ANDES-21 received legal recognition from the national gov- 
ernment. The formation and self-entitlement of ANDES-21 signified a 
move toward greater autonomy for public education workers. 

The new teachers' organization had the support of more than 8096 of 
the 10,000—14,000 téachers working in El Salvador at the time. ANDES- 
21 organized nationally, with regional organizations in each of El Sal- 
vador's 14 departments. The association evidenced a strong break with 
the past; previous military governments had carried on a paternalistic 
relationship with public educators, busing them en masse into the capital 
for progovernment parades and election rallies (Anaya Montes 1972; 
Bevan 1981). ANDES-21 also organized the first national high school 
student organizations between 1968 and 1971 (CGBE and AES). 

Church sector organizations.—The Catholic Church was motivated to 
form organizations via the government’s rural cooperative program and 
its close relations with the newly elected Christian Democratic Party 
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(PDC) in parliament and city governments. In 1964 the Catholic Church 
and the PDC reactivated the Catholic UNOC and founded a federation 
of peasant leagues (FECCAS) that would become a focal organization for 
widespread rural protest in the 1970s. FECCAS held a series of annual 
peasant conferences beginning in 1965. During these gatherings, FECCAS 
publicly pressured the state for land reform and the right to form rural 
unions (Guerra Calderon 1976). FECCAS grew to about a thousand mem- 
bers by 1970. 

The Archdiocese of San Salvador in collaboration with the Christian 
Democratic Party created the organization Centro de Estudios Sociales y 
Promoción Popular (CESPROP; 1967—72), which trained youth groups to 
work in urban shantytowns and in the countryside (with FECCAS). CES- 
PROP also published a number of reports supporting social reforms such 
as land redistribution and peasant unionization. Using the new access 
points in the countryside, priests and pastoral teams arrived in rural 
communities where they organized peasants in Las Comunidades Cris- 
tianas de Base (CCBs). The CCBs performed traditional religious prac- 
tices (e.g., singing, praying, and reading scripture) with active peasant 
participation. In these small and intimate organizational settings (of 10 
to 30 people) new interpretations of biblical passages emerged that pro- 
vided the moral and spiritual bases to seek greater social and economic 
parity in the everyday lives of El Salvador's urban and rural poor (Wood 
2003). In 1970 the Archdiocese of San Salvador sponsored the Semana 
Pastoral (Pastoral Week) where it committed itself to forming Christian 
base communities nationally, meeting periodically to coordinate these ef- 
forts, and to publishing newsletters sharing CCB experiences around tbe 
country. 

A related organizational product of the new commitment of the Catholic 
Church to the rural poor was the formation between 1968 and 1972 of 
seven major peasant-training centers (Vega 1994). Àn estimated 15,000 
peasants received technical and religious training (theology of the new 
social doctrine) in the centers (Montgomery 1982). By the late 1960s and 
early to mid 1970s, as an outgrowth of the church cooperatives, peasant 
leagues, CCBs, and rural training centers, peasants were beginning to 
organize around land and unionization issues. 


Political Opportunity Deposits Enduring Organizational Infrastructure 


By the late 1960s, under the encouragement of widening institutional 
access and protection of the liberalizing electoral system, challengers used 
sympathetic institutions and organizations in the labor, educational, and 
church sectors to create an unprecedented network of civic organizations 
and associations. This organizational infrastructure was accessible to 
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groups (especially unionized Workers, teachers, students, and a growing 
number of church-organized peasants) to draw upon and initiate social 
movement protest campaigns. The newly established organizational in- 
frastructure permitted by expanded political opportunity culminated in 
the outbreak of a protest wave between 1967 and 1972—the longest period 
of sustained contention since the late 1920s and early 1930s. 


Political Opportunity-Driven Protest Wave, 1967—72 


Between 1967 and 1972 popular contention increased, as witnessed by 
the total number of'strikes and protest events, which eventuated in a full- 
blown protest wave (see figs. 1 and 2). The most important outcome of 
this protest wave was that multiple challenger organizations and groups 
learned how to maintain the organizational infrastructure permitted by 
expanding political'opportunity. Another feature of the 1967—72 protest 
wave was its orderly and nonviolent character (see fig. 2). Popular con- 
tention focused on pushing the state to pass new reforms or alter existing 
policies. Between 1965 and 1971 nearly one out of every five protest events 
targeted the legislative assembly, which challenger organizations viewed 
as legitimate and autonomous enough to receive movement demands and 
at times pass favorable legislation. 

The 1967—72 protest wave began with a series of bus drivers’ strikes 
and teacher mobilizing efforts from 1965 to 1967 (organized by FUSS and 
ANDES-21). A string of urban labor strikes in the first third of 1967 shook 
San Salvador, Santá Ana, and Zacatecoluca, terminating with a progres- 
sive general strike in April involving 35,000 workers (Carpio 1980). The 
general labor strike enlisted the public support of student and peasant 
organizations. In late 1967 and early 1968, ANDES-21 unleashed a major 
public school teachers’ strike targeting the Ministry of Education and 
Legislative Assembly to consider a teacher-proposed retirement program. 
The 58-day teachers’ strike included several mass marches of over 20,000 
protesters (some reaching over 80,000); a month-long occupation of the 
patio in front of the National Library, where the Ministry of Education 
offices were housed; and several solidarity strikes by FUSS-affiliated 
unions. This Basticuldr campaign was reportedly the largest protest mo- 
bilization to date in modern El Salvador (Monteforte Toledo 1972). 

There was a lull in contentious activity during the second half of 1969, 
which was linked to:hostilities between El Salvador and Honduras. Major 
challenger organizations such as FUSS and AGEUS temporarily placed 
their resources into supporting the government's war mobilization efforts. 
Labor activities and gains occurred in 1969, nevertheless, as Richter (1980, 
p. 123) reports from research using FUSS primary documents: *During 
the first eight months of 1969 there were thirteen major strikes in El 
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Salvador and several related job actions, of which eight were won outright 
by the workers—a fact that indicates a continued escalation of the level 
of trade-union struggle and organization." 

During the summer of 1971, ANDES-21 initiated another major two- 
month-long teachers! strike, demanding a modernized salary scale cor- 
responding to rank and seniority—which again included numerous mass 
marches and the pacific occupation of the Palacio Nacional during par- 
liamentary debate on the salary legislation. The 1971 teachers' strike 
tapped into the organizational infrastructure support of Catholic labor 
unions, public sector unions, high school and university student associ- 
ations, oppositional political parties, and even the incipient peasant move- 
ment (Anaya Montes 1972). The university community raised $5,200 for 
the teachers and donated their printing services to publish ANDES-21 
pamphlets and newspapers (Anaya Montes 1972), while thousands of 
church-organized peasants in Suchitoto protested and secured the release 
of arrested teachers held in the local jail (Pearce 1986). 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, in addition to protests by urban 
workers and teachers, student organizations began to sustain protest (as 
opposed to intermittent outbursts) as part of a larger protest wave. First, 
university student organizations supported the major strikes of ANDES- 
21 in the form of solidarity strikes, marches, and fundraising drives. Anaya 
Montes (1972) reports that up to 8096 of UES students were actively 
supporting the ANDES-21 strike in the summer of 1971. UES student 
organizations launched their own strikes and building occupations be- 
tween 1970 and 1972, in protest over how general education requirements 
(areas comunes) were implemented. Even the traditional student bufo 
marches (costume parades lampooning government officials; Dunkerly 
1982) were now taking place on the streets outside of the newly created 
UES campuses in the cities of Santa Ana and San Miguel, providing 
stinging political satire well beyond the capital. 

The long dormant peasantry benefited from widening political oppor- 
tunity created by attempts of the church, labor unions, and opposition 
political parties to press the liberalizing state to extend the right to unionize 
to rural workers (Larín 1972). Most importantly, peasants profited from 
the Catholic Church's rural cooperative program and from the founda- 
tion of the Christian Federation of Peasants (FECCAS) in 1964. In turn, 
FECCAS-affiliated peasants publicly supported the 1967 general labor 
strike and the ANDES-21 teachers’ strikes (Guerra Calderon 1976; Car- 
denal 1987). 

The protest wave rapidly descended in 1972 after mass protests against 
the electoral fraud of presidential and parliamentary elections. The failure 
of these mass-based nonviolent protests to prevent electoral fraud threw 
the entire organizational infrastructure off balance in terms of developing 
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a viable strategy to exercise political influence in a transitioning political 
environment. As political opportunities contracted with electoral obstruc- 
tion and narrowing institutional access in the early to mid 1970s, there 
were markedly fewer inducements to initiate social movement activity. 
However, the organizational infrastructure founded in the labor, educa- 
tional, and church- based sectors persisted, creating the potential for sub- 
sequent rounds of mobilization if pushed by new incentives from the state. 


Environmental Transition from Opportunity to Threat 


The period from mid-1972 to 1981 was one in which the threats of state- 
attributed economic Problems, erosion of rights, and state repression in- 
creasingly characterized El Salvador’s political environment. Beginning 
in 1972, the key political opportunities driving the 1960s’ wave of protest, 
insitutional access and the practice of competitive elections, narrowed. 
This contraction in political opportunity effectively ended the 1967—72 
wave of protest and dampened the level of contentious activity between 
mid-1972 and 1976 (see figs. 1 and 2). In place of political opportunity, 
rising threats began to push challengers to radicalize their organizational 
infrastructure. By 1977, the combination of mounting threats with the 
dominance of revolutionary organizations in the social movement sector 
contributed to a much more disruptive and violent cycle of protest. 


i 
Declining Political Opportunities, 1972-81 


Institutional access.—RBetween 1972 and 1977 the Salvadoran regime nar- 
rowed the. institutional access that it opened to challenger organizations 
in the labor, education, and church sectors in the 1960s. By the mid-1970s, 
only labor, peasant, and civic organizations closely aligned with the ruling 
military party (PCN) enjoyed institutional access or received support from 
state agencies. State, controlled peasant groups and construction unions 
held the largest demonstrations and strikes in the period between 1973 
and 1976 (Lungo 1987). The ruling military party tried to form a cor- 
poratist base while excluding organizations that had participated in the 
1967—72 protest wave, such as the independent students’ and teachers’ 
associations and the center-left unions. By 1977, with the state's inability 
to implement a moderate land reform proposal and the ascendancy of 
General Humberto Romero (formerly the minister of defense and public 
security) to the presidency, the attempt at narrow corporatism had failed 
and the official military party focused much more on state repression than 
on co-optation or restricted institutional access (Guidos Véjar 1979; Stan- 
ley 1996). Institutional access also became more meaningless with the 
closing of multiparty elections. 
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Competitive elections —In late 1971, the three left-of-center opposition 
parties (UDN, MNR, and PDC) united forces in an electoral coalition 
(Unión Nacional Opositora, or UNO) for the upcoming presidential elec- 
tions in February 1972. The 1972 elections were of colossal political im- 
portance because it was a scheduled year in which presidential, legislative, 
and local elections all took place within three weeks of each other. Pre- 
occupied with a potential UNO electoral victory, the ruling military party 
returned to using the Comisión Central de las Elecciones (CCE)—in which 
it had appointed all three directors—the national police, and the National 
Guard to obstruct electoral participation, imitating the military regimes 
before the mid-1960s. In February 1972 the opposition coalition reportedly 
won the presidential elections, but, according to a detailed study by the 
newly created Catholic University, the ruling military party (PCN) com- 
mitted electoral obstruction and refused to investigate the opposition's 
allegations of fraud (Hernandez Pico et al. 1973). 

On March 12, 1972, during parliamentary elections, 74,000 voters de- 
faced their ballots in San Salvador in protest of the CCE decision to 
disqualify UNO candidates running for the legislature in the departments 
of San Salvador, Sonsonate, San Miguel, San Vicente, and La Unión 
(Hernandez Pico et al. 1973; El Diario de Hoy, March 15, 1972, pp. 2, 
55). The opposition used a technical loophole in the electoral code that 
stated if a majority of null ballots were cast, the election would be voided. 
However, the CCE refused to decertify the parliamentary elections and 
the PCN gained a large parliamentary majority through electoral obstruc- 
tion. In a three-week period (February 20—March 12, 1972) the Salvadoran 
state effectively erased more than eight years of unprecedented political 
liberalization via competitive elections. By implementing a number of 
electoral manipulations, the state initiated the gradual closure of the po- 
litical system at the national level by impeding both the presidential and 
parliamentary elections. 

After the fraudulent 1972 presidential and assembly elections, UNO 
remained in the parliament as a marginalized legal opposition. UNO had , 
8 deputies between 1972 and 1974. In the 1974 parliamentary elections 
UNO gained 15 assembly seats, though the official results were never 
publicly released (Webre 1979) and widespread fraud was reported during 
balloting (Dunkerly 1982). UNO boycotted the 1976 elections after the 
CCE once again attempted to block the registration of its candidates in 
the largest cities. Between 1972 and 1978 the official military party em- 
ployed a variety of tactics to prevent opposition parties from either gaining 


? At least three massive public demonstrations and a general strike attempt were held 
in late February 1972 to protest the electoral fraud. These would be the largest acts 
of civil disobedience until the late 1970s 
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a parliamentary majority or winning the executive. These tactics included 
using the electoral commission to change vote totals and decertify op- 
position party candidates, ballot stuffing at the local level, and extralegal 
intimidation of opposition members. The reduction in electoral compet- 
itiveness was also closely associated with an erosion of rights and in- 
creasing levels of state repression during this period. The orderly forms 
of protest, such as strikes, marches, and massive public rallies, that char- 
acterized the 1967—72 protest wave proved ineffective in confronting the 
regime as it deliberalized. This changed the dynamic of popular move- 
ment-state interaction for the remainder of the decade, as the political 
environment shifted from opportunity to threat. 


| 
Political Opportunity Organizations in a Transitioning Environment 


Despite the contraction in political opportunities that attended the nar- 
rowing of institutional access and fraudulent elections, the organizational 
infrastructure established in the late 1960s endured in the shifting political 
environment of thejearly to mid-1970s. The key social sectors benefiting 
from political opportunity in labor, education, and church-sponsored cir- 
cles were largely able to keep their organizations and ongoing relationships 
intact regardless of fewer incentives to engage in orderly protest for new 
benefits and advantages. These political opportunity holdovers provided 
the building blocks for the more radical and revolutionary organizational 
infrastructure emerging in the mid to late 1970s. Observing the evolution 
of each of the three key social sectors from the early to mid 1970s dem- 
onstrates their organizational persistence. 

Labor sector organizations. — By the mid-1970s, the traditional progov- 
ernment trade union federation (CGS) lost support as multiple unions 
broke off, forming federations and confederations with a more radical 
leadership such as FENASTRAS and CUTS (Arriola Palomares and Can- 
dray Alvarado 1994). By 1976 the CGS accounted for only 19% of 
unionized workers, down from 4296 in 1971 (Dunkerley 1982). EI Sal- 
vadoran Ministry of Labor data demonstrate that by the mid-1970s the 
majority of union membership was affiliated with autonomous, left-of- 
center unions (Anner 1996). Many of the unions that joined in radical 
political contention!in the late 1970s were first legalized in the 1960s and 
came from strategic economic and governmental sectors that benefited 
from their power to disrupt public services and economic activity such 
as the nation's ports, electricity, water, transportation, judicial, and ed- 
ucational systems (Montgomery 1982). Beginning in 1976, the three largest 
revolutionary organizations created clandestine labor-organizing com- 
mittees within the existing union infrastructure to coordinate disruptive 
labor actions wae often included wildcat strikes and factory occupa- 
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tions) across different work sites (Molina Arévalo 1988; Guidos Véjar 
1990). 

Educational sector organizations.—As political opportunities con- 
tracted, public school teachers’ associations and high school- and uni- 
versity-based organizations endured. ANDES-21 officially counted a na- 
tional dues-paying membership of 4,000 in 1974 and 5,500 in 1975 
(ANDES-21 1974; Makofsky 1978). By the late 1970s, ANDES-21 had 
the organizational capacity to mobilize 15,000—18,000 teachers nationally 
for work stoppages and strikes. Growth in university enrollment continued 
through the 1970s. Indeed, El Salvador university enrollment rates were 
the second highest in Latin America between 1965 and 1975 (Wickham- 
Crowley 1989). By 1979, the university student population soared to 
26,000 (where as recently as 1960 only 2,200 university students were 
enrolled) (Ministerio de Economia 1981). However, the government vio- 
lated the autonomy it had allowed in the 1960s by occupying the university 
on three separate occasions (1972, 1976, and 1980) and imposing its own 
governance structure in 1973 (CAPUES). Nonetheless, Salvadoran uni- 
versities persisted as a central source of challenger organizational re- 
cruitment throughout the 1970s, with all five competing mass revolu- 
tionary organizations counting at least one university (and high school) 
student protest organization in its ranks. 

Church sector organizations.—The Catholic Church had created a suc- 
cessful template for organizing the rural sector in the late 1960s and early 
1970s under the protection of the state-sanctioned peasant cooperative 
program and support from the Christian Democratic Party. Peasant train- 
ing centers, cooperatives, retreat bases, workshops, and monthly news- 
letters all demonstrated the ongoing commitment of the Catholic Church 
to the rural poor. 

Already, in the late 1960s and early 1970s in regions around Suchitoto, 
Aguilares, Ilopango, Ciudad Arce, Quezaltepeque, San Salvador, San An- 
tonio Abad, Ayutuxtepeque, Mejicanos, Zacamil, Guazapa, Cojutepeque, 
Los Ranchos, La Palma, Chalatenango, Tecoluca, and Gotera, religious 
experiments were under way in the form of the CCBs (Rivera Damas 
1977). This work was carried out in rural parishes (and in some urban 
shantytowns), beginning during the period of expanded political oppor- 
tunity. It built on the church's preexisting cooperative program (FUN- 
PROCOOP), which grew to 15,000 members in 1976 (Justicia y Pas, 
October 1976). It was further promoted by the 1970 Semana Pastoral, 
whereby the church encouraged the formation of CCBs to promote the 
principles stipulated in Vatican II (1962—65) and the 1968 Medellín bish- 
ops’ conference—the Latin American church's official call to actively 
“accompany” the region's poor in their pursuit of social and economic 
justice (Cáceres Prendes 1989; Smith 1991). 
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Vega (1994) reports an estimated 50,000—60,000 Salvadorans partici- 
pating in hundreds lof CCBs by the mid-1970s, and the monthly newsletter 
for rural CCBs, Justicia y Paz, circulating between 6,000 and 8,000 copies 
of each issue in the period from 1972 to 1979. The monthly newsletter 
highlighted the stale's responsibility regarding inflation, land access, and 
political persecution in a format in which semiliterate peasants could easily 
identify (e.g., use of the peasant vernacular, peasant narration, discussion 
questions, and humor with cartoon caricatures; see app. B for an example 
of a 1974 issue of Vusticia y Pas attributing responsibility for carrying 
out land reform and maintaining viable prices to the state). The seven 
church-based peasant training centers founded around the country be- 
tween 1968 and 1972 also continued teaching organizational and lead- 
ership skills until they were shut down by state repression in 1980 (Pe- 
terson 1997). | 

Many of El Salvador’s top peasant organization leaders and recruiters 
in the 1970s, such as Apolinario Serrano of the Christian Federation of 
Salvadoran Peasants (FECCAS) and Justo Mejía of the Union of Rural 
Workers (UTC), began their political careers as Christian base community 
and cooperative leaders in the late 1960s (Rivera Damas 1977; Alvarado 
López and Cruz Olmedo 1978; Cabarrás 1983; Pearce 1986; Cardenal 
1987). In short, the early organizational work of the Catholic Church (and 
the Christian Democratic Party) in promoting rural cooperatives, peasant 
organizations, Christian base communities, youth groups, peasant training 
centers, and community organizing in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
endured into a vast recruitment pool for more radical and revolutionary 
organizations in the late 1970s (though this was certainly not the intention 
of the original founders). 

The organizational infrastructure was thus firmly established even after 
political opportunities had faded. This increased the probability of sub- 
sequent rounds of mobilization motivated by new environmental stimuli 
such as state-attributed threats. These kinds of negative environmental 
incentives occurred with greater frequency by the mid-1970s. Threat- 
induced mobilization, though, was a time-dependent process as challeng- 
ers reinterpreted their environment and radicalized preexisting organi- 
zational structures and strategies. 


Threats, 1972-81 | 


The mid-1970s witnessed the return of higher levels of threat in the Sal- 
vadoran political environment. By 1974, the world economic slowdown 
. and rising international petroleum prices initiated high rates of consumer 
inflation, exacerbating land access tensions in the countryside. The closing 
of competitive elections improved the likelihood that the Salvadoran state 
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would return to an institutional legacy of denying basic civil rights and 
applying repression to real and suspected opponents of its authoritarian 
rule. At first, the entire organizational infrastructure was knocked off 
balance in trying to respond to a changing and contradictory political 
environment (e.g., elections with fraud). Over time, though, as the state 
moved onto a consistent trajectory of increasing threats, challengers rad- 
icalized their leftover organizational infrastructure. 

Already, in 1976, one could observe in speeches, street demonstrations, 
and written propaganda by oppositional organizations the litany of ref- 
erences to skyrocketing inflation, the electoral frauds of 1972 and 1974, 
and rural state massacres in Chinamequita (April-May 1974), La Caye- 
tana (November 1974), Tres Calles (June 1975), Hacienda Santa Barbara 
(October 1975), and the killing of university students in the capital (July 
1975). Thus, increasing threats were not just objective changes in the 
political environment but were also actively interpreted and attributed to 
the state by regime challengers (McAdam, Tarrow, and Tilly 2001). 

A political pamphlet distributed in January 1976 from one of the largest 
mass-based extraparliamentary organizations (FAPU) synthesizes the per- 
ception of mounting threats: 


The Unified Popular Action Front (F.A.P.U.), since its formation in June 
1974, has been proposing to the Salvadoran people the necessity to sustain 
an energetic and combative struggle against the high cost of living in the 
economic sphere and against the Molina military dictatorship's fascist es- 
calation in the political sphere; these are the tasks of the moment, the 
immediate struggles. . . . We are all witnesses to the relentless increase in 
the cost of basic necessities (food, clothing, shoes, medicine, etc.) as we are 
witnesses to the increasing shameless repression that the government un- 
leashes against the population; it's enough to remember the peasant mas- 
sacres in Chinamequita, La Cayetana, Tres Calles, etc; the savage slaughter 
of students on July 30, 1975; the assassination and capture of many union 
leaders that in one form or another contribute to the Salvadoran working- 
class struggle. These two social processes (the economic crisis and the in- 
crease in antipopular repression) are marked within a process of fascist 
escalation that since 1972 has been developing in the womb of our society. 
(FAPU 1976, p. 1, author’s translation) 


The above litany of economic and repressive threats attributed to the 
state, as acting against the labor, educational, and church-organized peas- 
ant sectors, slowly radicalized the challenger organizational infrastructure 
created in the 1960s as such processes intensified and repeated themselves 
on an expanding scale. By 1977, challengers radicalized the leftover or- 
ganizational infrastructure to the point that the increasingly threatening 
environment fueled more disruptive and violent forms of contention. Un- 
derlying this new round of mobilization stood the specific threat incentives 
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of state-attributed economic problems, the erosion of rights, and state 
repression. 

State-attributed economic problems.—By 1974, the global economic re- 
cession plagued E] Salvador with high imported fuel prices and infla- 
tionary pressures. Table 3 shows the consumer price index for the years 
between 1958 and 1979. Real wages also declined for manufacturing work- 
ers in the 1970s as unemployment increased, intensifying the effects of 
consumer inflation (Dunkerley 1982; Argueta Antillón 1983; Booth 1991; 
Kirby 1992; Smith 1996). In contrast, during the 1960s, El Salvador had 
experienced the lowest consumer inflation rates in Latin America (Shea- 
han 1990). Already, by 1974, pressuring the government to implement 
price controls on basic consumer goods was a major demand of regime 
challengers (Cabarrás 1983). In 1975, the leading Catholic figure in the 
country Archbishop Monsignor Luis Chávez y González, released his 
Fiftieth Pastoral Letter (“La Inflación en El Salvador ante la Concien- 
cia Cristiana"), urging the government to take measures to reduce infla- 
tion on basic consumer items and land rents (Alas 1982; Vega 1997; see 
app. B). 

Besides price increases, land access was another state-attributed eco- 
nomic problem becoming more acute with over 4096 of rural families 
classified as landless in 1975 and up to 6596 in 1980 (Kirby 1992; Williams 
1986)—up from 1296 in 1962 (Cabarrüs 1983) and less than 8.696 in 1950 
(Castellanos 2001). The land situation was compounded in the early 1970s 
by the forced repatriation of 130,000 Salvadoran peasants from Honduras 
as a result of the Soccer War (Durham 1979).? Nearly 6096 of the pop- 
ulation lived in rural areas at the time. Land access increasingly became 
a state-attributed problem for peasants in the 1970s because of failed 
government attempts to implement an agrarian reform on two separate 
and highly publicized occasions in January of 1970 and the summer of 
1976 (Vega 1994). Ethnographic field work in church-organized rural zones 
in the 1970s (e.g., northern San Salvador, Cuscatlán, San Vicente, and 
Chalatenango) consistently reports land access and inflation as central 
peasant grievances (Rodríguez 1976; Durham 1979; Samaniego 1980; Ca- 
barrás 1983; Pearce 1986; Cardenal 1987; Paige 1996; Hammond 1998; 
see app. B). In brief, consumer price increases and land access acted as 
major state-attributed economic problems pushing well-networked urban 
and rural groups into sustained collective action by the mid-1970s. Often, 
land access issues were the source of rural unrest that led to the first 


1° The Soccer War was a five-day military conflict between El Salvador and Honduras 
in July 1969 that resulted in 3,000—4,000 deaths; the hostilities were in part related to 
Salvadoran immigration to Honduras and inequities within the Central American 
Common Market. 
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TABLE 3 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX IN EL SALVADOR, 1958—79 


Other 
Consumer 

Year General Index Food Housing Clothing Goods 
1958 . 107 7 108 7 119.1 83.9 112.3 
1962 .. 104 1 105.3 98 9 88 7 117.9 
1966 ... 106.8 107.6 102 6 917 120.5 
1972 ... 116.3 124 107.8 85.4 125 
1973 ... 123.7 133.3 115.9 87.9 129.7 
1974 .. 144.6 156.4 137.7 95.9 153 
1975 . 172.2 188.5 163.5 123.7 167 5 
1976 ... 184 4 201.6 1778 138.1 1722 
1977 ... 206 1 219.1 205 150.5 210.5 
1978 ... 233 5 242.5 2518 163.8 240.9 


1979 ... 280 287.3 294 9 229.9 285.8 


SOURCE —López (1983, p. 165) 
NoTE — Based on June 1954 standard of living for urban workers (1954 = 100) 


government massacres in the mid-1970s, such as in the community of La 
Cayetana, San Vicente Department. 

Erosion of righis.—Citizenship rights eroded throughout the 1970s. Ta- 
ble 4 illustrates the eroding electoral process between 1972 and 1978. In 
contrast to the late 1960s and early 1970s, challenger organizations had 
little protection from inside the polity to defend their interests. In addition, 
the state intermittently implemented a series of quasi-martial laws 
throughout the 1970s (e.g., spring 1972, part of 1977, all of 1978, early 
1979, and the second half of 1980). These declarations of special states 
of emergency denied a number of constitutional rights such as public 
assembly, the right to associate, right to habeas corpus, and public dissent. 
In effect, the state outlawed many of the orderly forms of protest used in 
the 1967-72 protest wave, providing a disincentive for their continued 
use. 

Between mid-1972 and 1981 there was an erosion in the state’s com- 
mitment to binding consultation with civil society. By mid-1976 Salva- 
doran citizens no longer elected their own representatives in the legislative 
and executive branches. This shift in state practices encouraged previously 
organized challengers to radicalize their organizational forms as institu- 
tionalized channels to press demands closed. Indeed, many of El Salva- 
dor's senior revolutionary leaders in the 1970s and 1980s date their in- 
corporation into more radical organizations to the 1972 fraudulent 
elections (see McClintock 1998 for multiple cases). In turn, the national 
government now demonstrated much less restraint in implementing re- 
pression against its opponents. 
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TABLE 4 
EROSION OF NATIONAL ELECTIONS, 1972-78 


Election | Outcome 

1972 presidential elections —€—— Government fraud. Military party (PCN) re- 
mains in power. 

1972 parliamentary iecore E XA Electoral Commission refuses to certify opposi- 


| tion candidates in San Salvador, San Miguel, 
Sonsonate, and Usulután. Opposition parties 
in San Salvador have supporters deface bal- 
lots, resulting in a majority of null votes. 
Electoral Commission refuses to acknowledge 
a majority of null votes and hold new elec- 
i tions as called for in ıts own electoral code 
Government allows UNO 8 seats in 52-mem- 
! ber parliament. 
1974 parliamentary elections TE Reported government fraud. No official/public 
release of vote count Government allows 15 


- a "~ + = 


| opposition seats in parliament. 

1976 parliamentary elections ......... Opposition parties boycott elections after Elec- 
: toral Commission umpedes the registration of 
two-thirds of their candidates. For the first 
! time since 1964, the parliament returns to 
l one-party rule, with all 52 seats taken by the 
' official military party. 

1977 presidential elections gu n^ Reported government fraud Legal opposition 
sent into exile after elections, government 

l massacre of opposition supporters in San 
i Salvador. 

1978 parliamentary elections T Opposition boycotts elections Official military 
| party retains all 52 parliamentary seats 


I 
State represston-—By the mid-1970s a shift took place in state—civil 
society relations. The government became more repressive, harassing, 
exiling, and even killing leaders of the electoral opposition and firing live 
ammunition at demonstrators during relatively peaceful urban and rural 


protests." The rising number of massacres in the mid-1970s clearly in- 
I 


!! In 1972 martial law was declared from March 25 until April 10 and then extended 
until June 2, in response to a failed coup attempt. During the first three weeks of the 
martial law period, at least 22 civilians were killed (most of whom were associated in 
some way to the electoral opposition) by agents linked to the state (Morales Velado et 
al. 1988). On July 19, 1972, the military occupied the national university (UES) on all 
three campuses, which,resulted in 800 student and faculty arrests and the banishment 
of the administration (including the rector) into exile in Nicaragua. The UES was shut 
down for over an entire year until September 1973 (after which the government in- 
stalled intimidating security agents inside, the students called them “verdes” for their 
olive militarylike uniforms). In September 1972, the government sent 21 union and 
opposition party members into exile (Morales Velado et al. 1988). Then again, in 
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dicated a greater willingness by military state managers in the employment 
of repression against organized challengers. 

UNO opposition deputies attempted to initiate parliamentary investi- 
gations of both the La Cayetana peasant massacre in 1974 and a university 
student massacre in 1975. The military party—controlled legislative as- 
sembly rebuffed their efforts on two separate occasions. State repression 
continued to escalate in the late 1970s. A pattern of “disappearing” (forced 
abduction in which the subsequent whereabouts of the victims are un- 
known to relatives) suspected political activists emerged after 1975. By 
1979 Salvadoran security forces and associated paramilitary groups were 
responsible for dozens of political deaths per month. During 1980 and 
1981, when state repression peaked, security forces and paramilitaries 
reportedly killed an average of nearly 1,000 civilians per month. Human 
rights data available on arrests, torture, and other forms of state-sponsored 
abuse also show a marked annual increase between 1973 and 1981 (see 
fig. 4). 

There was a gradual ratcheting up of state repression throughout the 
1970s. Reformist political parties and challenger organizations were the 
first targets of repression, and the state intermittently exiled, killed, or 
*disappeared" some of their members. By the late 1970s, repression was 
becoming much more intensive and continuous. Across segments of the 
labor, educational, and church-organized sectors, activists (suspected and 
real) were increasingly detained, tortured, killed, and/or disappeared 
(Stanley 1996). Human rights abuse records indicate that it was precisely 
these three organized sectors (ie., unionized workers; students and 
ANDES-affiliated teachers; and church-organized peasants and religious 
workers) that bore the brunt of state repression in terms of their over- 
representation among the occupational statuses of the victims listed (So- 
corro Jurídico Cristiano 1981; Delgado Tobar and Pefia Rosales 1989). 
Since the state opted for a gradual escalation of repression approach over 


January 1973, 18 more dissidents were exiled. Increasingly, by the middle of the 1970s 
state repression was targeted not only against UNO supporters, unions, the UES, and 
other urban sectors but also against the Catholic Church and the church-organized 
peasantry. On April 30, 1974, the security forces killed at least four people protesting 
electoral fraud in the rural town of Chimanequita, La Paz. On November 29, 1974, 
six peasants were massacred in La Cayetana, San Vicente, by the National Guard. 
During the operation an additional 25 peasants were arrested, out of which 13 “dis- 
appeared." On June 2, 1975, 40 soldiers and members of the paramilitary patrol OR- 
DEN reportedly killed four peasants in Tres Calles, Usulután. On July 30, 1975, the 
National Guard killed as many as 37 UES students during a peaceful march in San 
Salvador. On September 26, 1975, a UDN member of parliament (and FUSS labor 
leader) was murdered by a death squad. In October 1975, the National Guard fired 
on striking farmworkers on Santa Barbara Estate in Chalatenango, killing at least 
two peasants, disappearing four, and injuring many others (Latin American Bureau 
1977, Socorro Jurídico Cristiano 1981). 
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Fic. 4.—Reported number of political disappearances and homicides by government and 
paramilitary groups 1956-81, and reported illegal detentions and tortures, 1973-81. (Data 
are drawn from Socorro Jurídico Cristiano 1981, 1984; Morales Velado et al. 1988; La Prensa 
Gráfica; IDHUCA 1997, Ball 2000, Latin American Bureau 1977; Anaya Montes 1072.) 


the decade, it failed to dismantle the organizational infrastructure founded 
in the liberalizing 1900s and rapidly radicalizing in the 1970s. 


From - Organizations to a Radicalized Organizational 
Infrastructure 


The key supporting institutions and challenger organizations in the labor, 
educational, and church sectors that cohered into an organizational in- 
frastructure in the liberalizing 1960s persisted in the transitioning political 
environment in the mid-1970s. While the government sporadically at- 
tempted to disband or impede the continuance of challenger organizations 
(by such threatening actions as occupying the national university and 
intimidating urban unions and church-organized peasant communities), 
the process of widening political opportunity in the 1960s made it difficult 
to control the rich array of organizations now available to challenging 
groups. Indeed, efforts by the state to dismantle the organizational infra- 
structure led more'often to radicalizing it. The radicalization of organi- 
zations was a time-dependent process as the state responded to orderly 
protest against various threats by ignoring challengers or repressing them. 
In turn, the Jabor movement, educational sector, and church-based groups 
used their organizations and established relationships to sustain the rad- 
icalizing organizational infrastructure. Hence, the revolutionary organi- 
zations emerging in the mid-1970s were clearly stamped by the political 
opportunity organizations created in the late 1960s (see table 5). 

Table 5 lists the, largest and most important extraparliamentary and 
revolutionary organizations to emerge in El Salvador in the mid-1970s. 
The table demonstrates a clear dynamic in which organizations, leaders 
and participants from the 1967—72 protest wave founded more radical 
and revolutionary organizations in the 1970s. Once established, the new 
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radical organizations secured continued support from the preexisting or- 
ganizational infrastructure (ie., political opportunity organizations) in 
terms of resources, bloc and individual recruitment, and protection. The 
labor, educational, and church-based sectors each contributed organiza- 
tional resources and/or cadre to the radicalizing organizational infrastruc- 
ture of the mid to late 1970s. 

Three of the most prominent and high-ranking FUSS labor leaders who 
directed the 1967 progressive general strike founded the radical revolu- 
tionary organization Popular Liberation Forces (FPL) in the early 1970s. 
Arguably, the most important revolutionary leader in the 1970s and trade 
union leader in the 1960s, Salvador Cayetano Carpio, describes labor 
activists abandoning the FUSS leadership in the early 1970s in order to 
construct the FPL: 


The most clear-sighted people, who at that moment understood the needs 
of the revolutionary struggle in our country, had to withdraw from the 
organizations to which they had virtually devoted their lives, with a great 
deal of pain but with great realism in taking the step. . . . To do so it was 
necessary to leave posts of great responsibility and honor in those other 
organizations. Several of our members who later joined the Farabundo 
Martí People's Liberation Forces as founding members were esteemed lead- 
ers of the workers’ movement. For instance, José Dimas Alas was the 
secretary general of the Labor Unity Federation [FUSS] and one of its 
founders; Comrade Ernesto Morales was the youth secretary of the same 
Federation: and there were others who were also labor leaders who had to 
leave the traditional organizations to be able to develop in the new revo- 
lutionary school. (Iricontinental Society 1980, p. 25) 


The revolutionary leaders sustained their new radical organizations 
by recruiting from the national university, teachers’ union, and church- 
organized student and peasant sectors (Harnecker 1993). The public school 
teachers’ association (ANDES-21) united other social sectors, including 
peasants, shantytown dwellers, and students, into common radical or- 
ganizations such as the Popular Revolutionary Bloc (BPR). ANDES-21 
leaders from the 1960s also played & major role in the formation of the 
mass revolutionary organization MLP (Alas 1982). University of El Sal- 
vador student leaders from the 1970 Areas Comunes strike committee 
were central actors in founding the revolutionary organizations ERP, RN, 
and PRTC (McClintock 1998). 

From the church-organized sector, Christian base community members 
and priests initiated the formation of the mass-based extraparliamentary 
organization the Unified Popular Action Front (FAPU) in 1974 and par- 
ticipated in the forming of the Popular Revolutionary Bloc in 1975. Both 
of these mass radical organizations were officially inaugurated in churches 
(Montgomery 1982; Pearce 1986). The Catholic-based student organiza- 
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tions (JEC, FRUSC, and PDC youth) that formed in the 1960s also con- 
tributed to the ERP, RN, and FPL some of their early and/or founding 
revolutionaries (Henriquez 1988; Harnecker 1993). The church's organ- 
izing efforts were do successful that the secular Marxist-Leninist revolu- 
tionary organization, the (FPL), bent ideological protocol and distributed 
a special pamphlet in 1974 inviting the Christian community to join the 
revolutionary struggle. Without this modification, revolutionary leaders 
confessed it would have been "impossible" to align with parts of the 
church-organized peasant sector (Harnecker 1993, p. 128). 

One movement leader, active in both the BPR and the UTC, illustrates 
through his personal account the role of the 1960s organizational infra- 
structure in subsequent radical organizational participation in the mid- 
1970s. He first describes the sequence of opportunity organizations that 
he and fellow peasants passed through in the Chalatenango region before 
they joined the revolutionary movement in the 1970s: 


I arrived to the [revolutionary] movement through two paths. . . one path, 
because I was an activist in the Christian Democratic Party since I was 
very young, and, later, by the cooperative movement sponsored by the 
Church in which I also participated. Through this route I began to link 
myself with peasant organizations. This was also the history for the majority 
of us. Many ofjus came from the ranks of the Christian Democratic Party, 
we were people that had lost all hope in finding an alternative solution 
through this political party; we were people that had developed our human 
and social consciousness through the Christian movement. (Harnecker 1993, 
pp. 153-54; see also McClintock 1998, p. 258) 


This same activist T" discusses why preorganized groups left over from 
the 1967—72 organizational infrastructure were targeted for partial ap- 
propriation by more radical organizations in the mid-1970s: 


We had the ability to sense that we should not try and work with whatever 
social sector, but only the most receptive ones. We did not search out or 
collaborate with workers in general, nor with peasants in general, but we 
had already begun working openly with ANDES, the teachers' organiza- 
tion, that was the most combative organization in the early 1970s. Their 
experience demonstrated to us that we could expand the movement and 
that is what happened. ANDES played, in fact, an extremely important 
role in the orgánization of peasants and high school students, the students 
were another very receptive sector. . . . The same thing occurred in the 
countryside. the situation was explosive because of the crisis it was ex- 


2 Henriquez (1988) further suggests that radical organizations such as the BPR would 
not likely have been able to penetrate urban shantytown communities (los tugurios) 
in the mid-1970s without the preestablished organizational work of the Catholic 
Church and Christian Democratic Party in these same areas in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. 
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periencing in terms of the scarcity of land in which to work, credit and 
material for production, commercialization of production, and low salary 
levels during the harvesting season. In the countryside there were a lot of 
expressions of spontaneous mass rebellion. We were convinced that the 
peasantry was another sector ripe for organization, for mobilization. The 
university sector was another receptive group. . . . In reference to the work 
with the peasantry, our [revolutionary] organization began to influence the 
Christian Federation of Salvadoran Peasants (FECCAS) directed in this 
period by the Christian Democrats and the Catholic Church. (Harnecker 
1993, pp. 125-26; see also Grenier 1999, pp. 45, 137, and 178 n. 28) 


The early revolutionaries realized the stakes of operating in a high-risk/ 
threat environment and substantially cut their organizing costs by search- 
ing out the specific social sectors already organized (i.e., the most “recep- 
tive" or "ripe" sectors) from the 1967—72 protest wave, as opposed to trying 
to collaborate with ^whatever social sector" or with workers and peasants 
“in general." The ability of revolutionary challengers to partially appro- 
priate the leftover organizational infrastructure is due to the fact that they 
came out of it themselves and continued ongoing interorganizational re- 
lationships (Grenier 1999). Indeed, by the mid-1970s, many leaders and 
organizers maintained multiple overlapping memberships in trade union, 
student, or peasant organizations while simultaneously participating in 
more clandestine revolutionary organizations (see Harnecker 1993 for 
multiple accounts). 

Threats penetrated the labor, educational, and church-based sectors to 
such a degree by the mid-1970s that key radical organizations formed 
and/or named themselves in direct response to specific threatening events. 
Four out of the nine principal radical/revolutionary organizations listed 
in table 5 mark their origins to specific threats. The first mass-based 
radical organization, FAPU, was formed in June 1974 to struggle against 
the threats of price increases, state repression, and fraudulent elections 
(Alas 1982; Montgomery 1982; Cardenal 1987).? FAPU was a coalition 
of labor, education, and church-based organizations founded during the 
institutional opening in the 1960s; it included the teachers! union ANDES- 
21, the labor federations FUSS and FESTIAVTCES, Christian base com- 
munities (CCBs) from Suchitoto, the church- and PDC-organized peasant 
league FECCAS, along with young clerics and university students. A 
similar coalition of opportunity holdover organizations formed the largest 
extraparliamentary organization in August 1975—the Popular Revolu- 
tionary Bloc (BPR)—in response to a government massacre of university 


? One of FAPU's first campaigns was to press the state to develop an anti-inflationary 
policy (Cabarrüás 1983). Consumer goods prices rose rapidly between 1974 and 1977 
for such basic items as cooking oil, rice, red beans, cheese, and bus fares (Ministerio 
de Economia 1978). 
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students on July 30, 1975. By the late 1970s, FAPU and BPR served as 
focal organizational units in which thousands of workers, students, teach- 
ers, and church-organized peasants could unite by linking their respective 
subunit challenger organizations under a single organizational umbrella. 

At the end of 1974, a major radical peasant organization was formed 
out of the church-based cooperative movement in San Vicente and Cha- 
latenango within weeks of the La Cayetana massacre—the Union of Rural 
Workers (UTC) (Bearce 1986; Berryman 1987). Another radical organi- 
zation, the Popular Leagues “28th of February” (LP-28), named itself in 
homage to the victims of a state massacre of a massive nonviolent dem- 
onstration in downtown San Salvador protesting government fraud on 
February 28, following the 1977 presidential elections (between 50 and 
100 people were killed). LP-28 and BPR also titled many of their affiliated 
subunit organizations after the exact dates of repressive events (e.g., mil- 
itary occupation of the university and 1975 student massacre) or after the 
names of fellow members killed by the security forces; these served as 
rallying cries for future mobilization and organizational recruitment. 

In contrast to the reformist late 1960s, challenger interpretations of the 
political environment that emerged by the mid-1970s were much more 
antisystemic. The Salvadoran state was no longer viewed as a relatively 
legitimate jurisdict ional body in which to present claims for new advan- 
tages and benefits! Rather, the state was now viewed by opponents as 
economically h , exclusive, and repressive. Military state managers 
were seen as unworthy of ruling and serving only the narrow interests of 
the agro-export elite, as evidenced by their inability to implement land 
reform (Stanley 1996; Griffith and González 2002), reduce inflation, con- 
voke competitive elections, or tolerate public dissent.’* These emerging 
perceptions generated much more radical organizing strategies whereby 
coercive actions and tactics (e.g., building, factory, and land occupations 
and barricade construction) were encouraged to seek political influence 
in the increasingly, threatening political environment. 

By 1977, the challenger organizational infrastructure had been radi- 
calized, as measured by the higher ratio of revolutionary organizations 
to reformist organizations present in protest events (see fig. 5). The dom- 
inance of revolutionary organizations in the social movement sector pro- 
vided a “tipping point” (Petersen 2001) where increasing threats triggered 
a much more disruptive and violent protest wave between 1977 and 1981. 


^ After 1976, the credibility of the regime had fallen to such a low level that virtually 
no protests targeted the legislative branch of government, as opposed to about 20% 
of protests during the 1967—72 protest wave. In a public opinion survey of 335 Sal- 
vadoran citizens in the mid-1980s, only 896 of respondents believed that General 
Romero came to power in 1977 through free elections (Morales Velado et al. 1988). 
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Fic 5.—Quarterly presence of reformist and revolutionary challenger organizations in 
protest events, 1962-81. Reformist organizations were coded as those organizations that had 
reformist goals (i e , group-specific policy changes) and did not make claims for the overthrow 
of the state. Revolutionary organizations were coded as all organizations that were explicitly 
revolutionary and/or extraparliamentary with the replacement of the government as a central 
goal (Le., the revolutionary organizations listed in table 5, their affiliates, and guerrilla 
organizations). (Source: La Prensa Gráfica 1962-81) 


Threat-Induced Protest Wave, 1977—81 


Regime challengers modified their organizational infrastructure in this 
period by changing their strategy from reformist organizations to radical 
and revolutionary organizations as the political system slowly shut down 
following the fraudulent 1972 presidential and parliamentary elections 
(see fig. 5). Several indicators of contentious activity, including total pro- 
tests and strikes, show a marked decline between 1973 and 1976 (see figs. 
1 and 2) as challengers reinterpreted the changing political environment 
and radicalized their organizational infrastructure. In 1977 a second pro- 
test wave ascended, reaching more than 1,000 protest events a year by 
1980. This second protest cycle exhibited much more disruptive and vi- 
olent properties, nearly overthrowing the regime between 1980 and 1981. 

By 1977, revolutionary-based organizations acquired the capacity to 
mobilize frequent protest events in response to escalating threats. The 
most publicized and notorious acts of human rights violations and state 
repression—such as the July 30, 1975, student massacre, the February 28, 
1977, massacre of UNO supporters protesting electoral fraud, and the 
assassination of Father Rutilio Grande in March 1977 (a popularly sup- 
ported Jesuit organizing CCBs)—were each immediately followed by large 
demonstrations in repudiation and then commemorated annually with 
massive homage ceremonies. Other rights-violating and repressive acts, 
such as arrests of organizational leaders or the violent dispersion of street 
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demonstrations, led to more coercive tactics that included building oc- 
cupations (especially churches, embassies, and government offices) to de- 
mand the release of political prisoners and the whereabouts of the “dis- 
appeared." Revolutionary organizations also increasingly launched armed 
attacks on the state security forces. 

Figure 2 demonstrates the widespread employment of mass disruptive 
protest and violence during the second wave (1977—81) of political con- 
tention. Between 1979 and 1980 there were 161 reported farm invasions 
by organized landipoor peasants. In 1979, nearly half (4396) of the 114 
reported labor strikes (see fig. 1) also included factory occupations. At the 
peak of the strike vave in 1980, 5096 of worker actions demanded higher 
wages to match exorbitant inflation rates while another 2596 of labor 
strikes centered on issues of state repression (Delgado Tobar and Pefia 
Rosales 1989). In contrast to the nonviolent and orderly 1967—72 protest 
wave, over 6096 of reported protest events were violent between 1977 and 
1981 (see fig. 2). Mass nonviolent and disruptive protests peaked in the 
first half of 1980. State repression reached such alarming levels in 1980 
that the presence of reformist organizations and mass protest declined 
rapidly by the end of the year, while armed attacks by revolutionary 
organizations remained high throughout the early 1980s as the country 
spiraled into civil war. 

! 
Summary 
El Salvador’s authoritarian political environment varied considerably in 
the mid to late 20th century. The protracted political opening in the 1960s 
characterized by institutional access and competitive elections benefited 
organizational entrepreneurs in the labor, educational, and church sectors. 
During the liberalization period the state and oppositional political parties 
actively encouraged the formation of a wide variety of civic organizations 
and associations. The result was an organizational infrastructure in which 
multiple challenger organizations loosely coalesced, developed ongoing 
relations, and pressed the state for new advantages and benefits. This 
process culminated in an orderly and nonviolent protest wave where 
challengers viewed the liberalizing state as a relatively legitimate juris- 
dictional body to which claims could be presented. The wave of dem- 
onstrations and strikes that rocked El Salvador between 1967 and 1972 
was the longest sustained period of popular contention since the 1932 
peasant uprising and state massacre. 

The reform-oriented protest wave came to an end when the state held 
successive fraudulent presidential and parliamentary elections in 1972. 
Even with this closing in opportunities, the organizational infrastructure 
founded in the late 1960s endured in both the countryside and cities 
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through the 1970s. Few of the key organizations or associations created 
in the 1960s were effectively dismantled by the state (i.e., teachers' union, 
labor federations, universities, student groups, and Catholic Church or- 
ganizational initiatives) until the height of state repression in 1980 and 
1981. In brief, a sustained period of political opportunity deposited an 
organizational infrastructure that persisted after opportunities diminished. 

From 1972 to 1981 the Salvadoran state gradually became more ex- 
clusive and repressive, which combined with state-attributed economic 
problems (price increases and land shortage) to create an increasingly 
threatening political environment. Responding to these increasing threats, 
challenger organizations left over from regime liberalization radicalized. 
The decision of military state managers to close down institutionalized 
channels of dissent, convoke repeated electoral frauds, and commit out- 
rageous acts of state repression motivated regime challengers to adopt 
more coercive protest strategies. By 1977 revolutionary organizations had 
launched a much wider, disruptive, and violent protest wave eventuating 
in El Salvador's civil war in the 1980s. 


DISCUSSION 


The case of El Salvador offers insight into a central theoretical puzzle in 
current research on protest waves and revolutions in authoritarian con- 
texts that employ political process/opportunity models: How is large-scale 
rebellion possible in repressive regimes when the most often cited con- 
ditions in the political environment are the exact reverse of those asso- 
ciated with mass protest in democratic states? For instance, Goodwin 
(2001, p. 177) states, “Far from being a response to political openings, the 
revolutionary mobilization that occurred in Central America during the 
1970s and 1980s was generally a response to political exclusion and violent 
repression—the contraction of political opportunities and the closing down 
of ‘political space?" (emphasis in the original). 

This investigation suggests that the explanation resides in a sequential 
model of political opportunity and threat. Such a framework highlights 
periods of political liberalization/political opportunity and organization 
building before a regime becomes exclusive and repressive. With the ex- 
ception of an infusion of resources from elite allies, transnational networks, 
or foreign states, it would otherwise be extraordinarily difficult for regime 
challengers to establish organizational infrastructures capable of sustained 
resistance to authoritarian rule. Political opportunity periods not only 
encourage an escalation in orderly forms of protest activities in authori- 
tarian settings, as shown in previous research, but also stimulate the 
formation of enduring civic organizations. These organizational infra- 
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structures persevere in the political environment long after the political 
reforms responsible for their establishment fade away. 

Originally founded to act as collective vehicles to pursue group interests 
in a liberalizing authoritarian regime, these units and their memberships 
are likely to radichlly change goals, strategies, and alliances when the 
political environment no longer matches their organizational structures 
and endangers their survival. Increasing threats are one set of environ- 
mental incentives in which this organizational transformation/radicali- 
zation occurs. Ás a corollary, resistance to mounting threats is unlikely 
without the previous buildup and appropriation of an organizational in- 
frastructure by regime challengers. 

The present study maintains more precisely that the political oppor- 
tunity features of regime liberalization periods (state-initiated practices of 
institutional access and competitive elections) selectively encourage the 
formation of civic.organizations in particular social sectors. Future re- 
search may want to investigate additionally the role of persisting idea- 
tional elements created by prolonged periods of liberalization, such as 
notions of entitlements and emergent norms of state—civil society relations. 
These nonorganizational forces may also contribute to increased popular 
dissent when the state de-democratizes. 

A related strategy i in this line of study would be to recognize the leading 
social sectors partitipating in mass rebellion against a repressive regime. 
Once identified, the organizational genealogy should be traced for these 
sectors to determine the political context in which they first originated. 
For example, Chile’s urban shantytown dwellers were a key sector dem- 
onstrating against | ‘the Pinochet military dictatorship in the mid-1980s, 
but their organizational founding dates back to the predictatorship period 
(1960-73), when there was support from the state and competing electoral 
political parties (Schneider 1995). The Front Islamic du Salut (FIS), which 
dominated extreme Algerian contention in the 1990s, evolved from a mass- 
based electoral party that was denied victory by the state in early 1992 
(Martinez 2000). I | other words, preceding liberalization periods appear 
to generate org ional building blocks for radical challenger groups 
operating in more authoritarian contexts. The case of El Salvador offers 
one striking example that revolutionary movements in repressive settings 
are organizationally constructed from earlier political opportunity periods. 

Finally, this article proposes that social movement theories should give 
more attention to negative environmental incentives and threats—the un- 
derdeveloped side of political process models—as inducements to increase 
contentious activity (Goldstone and Tilly 2001; Van Dyke and Soule 2002) 
and/or radicalize organizations. However, caution is in order. First, this 
study suggests that when threats occur without a preexisting organiza- 
tional infrastructure, they will likely deter challengers from sustained 
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contention (as in El Salvador between 1932 and the mid-1960s). Second, 
not all threats are equivalent. State-attributed economic problems may 
lead to increased contention for well-networked groups but probably will 
not create radical forms of conflict unless combined with an erosion of 
rights and/or state repression. These latter two threats are more often 
found in authoritarian states than in democratic ones, making the emer- 
gence of mass-based revolutionary movements much more likely in non- 
democratic settings (Goodwin 2001). Nonetheless, much more work needs 
to be done (in democratic and authoritarian contexts) on the role of po- 
litical environments characterized by varying combinations of political 
opportunity and threat and how the nature and sequencing of those com- 
binations produce particular forms of organization and contention. 
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TABLE A1 
LIST OF ACRONYMS 


Full Name 


Catholic University Action (Acción Catélica Universitaria 
Salvadorefia) 

Association of Secondary Students (Asociación de los Estu- 
diantes de Secundaria) 

General Association of Public and Municipal Employees 
(Asociación General de Empleados Públicos y Municipales) 

General Association of Salvadoran University Students (Aso- 
ciación General de Estudiantes Universitarios 
Salvadorefios) 

National Ássociation of Salvadoran Educators (Asociación 
Nacional de Educadores Salvadorefios) 

Salvadoran Association of Agricultural Workers and Peasants 
(Asociación de Trabajadores Agropecuarios y Campesinos 
de El Salvador) 

Popular Revolutionary Bloc (Bloque Popular Revolucionario) 

Provisional Administrative Council of the University (Consejo 
de Administración Provisional de la Universidad) 

Christian Base Communities (Comunidades Cristianas de 
Base) 

Central Elections Commission (Comisión Central de las 
Elecciones) 

Social Studies and Popular Promotion Center (Centro de Es- 
tudios Sociales y Promoción Popular) 

General Council of Student Welfare (Consejo General de Bi- 
enestar Estudiantil) 

General Confederation of Salvadoran Unions (Confederación 
General Salvadorefía) 

General Confederation of Salvadoran Workers (Confederación 
General de Trabajadores Salvadorefios) 

Workers’ Political Action Committee (Comité Obrero de Ac- 
ción Política) 

Unitary Confederation of Salvadoran Workers (Confederación 
Unitaria de Trabajadores Salvadorefios) 

Revolutionary Army of the People (Ejército Revolucionario 
del Pueblo) 

United Popular Action Front (Frente de Acción Popular 
Unificada) 

Christian Federation of Salvadoran Peasants (Federación 
Cristiana de Campesinos Salvadorefios) 

National Union Federation of Unions of Salvadoran Workers 
(Federación Nacional Sindical de Trabajadores 
Salvadorefios) 


Acronym 
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TABLE A1 (Continued) 
Full Name 


Federation of Construction, Transportation, and Allied Trade 
Unions (Federación de Sindicatos de Construcción, Trans- 
portes y Similares) 

Federation of Workers in Food, Clothing, Textile, and Re- 
lated Industries (Federación Sindical de Trabajadores de la 
Industria de Alimentos, Vestidos y Similares de El 
Salvador) 

Revolutionary Front of University Students (Frente Estudian- 
tiles Universitarios Revolucionarios) 

Islamic Salvation Front (Front Islamic du Salut) 

Popular Forces of Liberation (Fuerzas Populares de 
Liberación) 

Federation of Revolutionary Social Christian University Stu- 
dents (Federación Revolucionaria de Universitarios Social 
Cristianos) 

Democratic Socialist Front (Frente Socialista Demócrata) 

Foundation for the Promotion of Cooperatives (Fundación 
Promotora de Cooperativas) 

Unitary Federation of Salvadoran Unions (Federación Uni- 
taria Sindical Salvadorefia) 

Human Rights Insttute—Catholic University (Instituto de 
Derechos Humanos— Universidad Centroamericana—*Jose 
Simeón Cafias”) 

Salvadoran Institute to Promote Cooperatives (Instituto Sal- 
vadorefio de Fomento Cooperativo) 

Inter-Diocesan Social Secretariat (Secretariado Social 
Interdiocesano) 

Catholic Agrarian Youth (Juventud Agraria Católica) 

Catholic Student Youth (Juventud Estudiantil Católica) 

Catholic Working-Class Youth (Juventud Obrera Católica) 

Popular Leagues—28th of February (Ligas Populares—28 de 
Febrero) 

Movement for Popular Liberation (Movimiento de Liberación 
Popular) 

National Revolutionary Movement (Movimiento Nacional 
Revolucionario) 

Nationalist Democratic Organization (Organización Democrá- 
tica Nacionalista) 

Party of Renovating Action (Partido de Acción Renovadora) 

Party of National Conciliation (Partido de Conciliación 
Nacional) 

Communist Party of El Salvador (Parhdo Comunista de El 
Salvador) 

Christian Democratic Party (Partido Demócrata Cristiano) 

Republican Party of National Evolution (Partido Republicano 
de Evolución Nacional) 

Revolutionary Party of Central American Workers (Partido 
Revolucionario de Trabajadores Centroamericanos) 
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TABLE A1 (Continued) 
Full Name 


Revolutionary Party of Democratic Unification (Partido Re- 
volucionario de Unificación Democrática) 

National Resistance (Resistencia Nacional) 

Union of State Water and Aqueduct Workers (Sindicato de 
Empresa de Trabajadores de ANDA) 

Union of State Power Workers (Sindicato de Trabajadores de 
la Empresa Comisión Ejecutiva Eléctrica de Río Lempa) 

Electrical Workers Union (Sindicato de Trabajadores de In- 
dustria Eléctrica de El Salvador) 

Social Security Institute Workers Union (Sindicato de Traba- 
jadores del Instituto Salvadorefio de Seguro Social) 

Union of Salvadoran University Workers (Sindicato de Traba- 
jadores Universitarios Salvadorenos) 

Catholic University (Universidad Centroamericana—José Si- 
meón Cafias) 

Communal Union of El Salvador (Unión Comunal 
Salvadorefia) 

National Democratic Union (Unión Democrática 
Nacionalista) 

National University of El Salvador (Universidad de El 
Salvador) 

National Opposition Union (Unión Nacional Opositora) 

National Union of Catholic Workers (Unión Nacional de Ob- 
reros Católicos) 

Union of Rural Workers (Unión de Trabajadores del Campo) 


The images in figure B1 are from Justicia y Paz (June 1974, vol. 3, no. 
31, p. 11), the monthly newsletter for rural CCBs. At the time these 
cartoons appeared (1972—80), there were between 6,000 and 8,000 copies 
in circulation each month. The cartoons illustrate the attribution to the 
state of land access problems and basic consumer price increases. The 
English translations of the texts appear below. 


La Vida en d [Life as a joke] 


Bureaucrat: | You do not have any more. appointments, Mr. Minister. .. 
only this peasant who is waiting for the passage of agrarian reform. 
Minister: Eine, let him in now. [The minister waits, but the peasant does 

not rise to enter the office.] 
Bureaucrat: ' These people are so stupid, they do not have any patience! 
The agrarian reform requires much study. [While saying this, the bu- 
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reaucrat removes the sombrero of the peasant to reveal a desiccated 
skeleton.] : 


¿Porque suben los Precios? [Why are prices rising] 
| 


Man with moustache: First, some items have to rise in price because they 
are imported or made of imported materials 

Man with moustache: Second, other items become expensive because the 
manufacturer, the merchant, or the middleman charges whatever they 
want. 

Clean-shaven man: And why doesn't the government tighten the screws 
on them? 

Man with moustache. Our governments come from the political parties 
of the wealthy, and the speculators provide a lot of money for those 
parties. i 

Clean-shaven man: And the government is unable to touch them. 

Man with moustache: Finally you understand, you dummy! But better 
late than never. : 
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Exit-Voice Dynamics in Collective Action: 
An Analysis of Emigration and Protest in the 
East German Revolution’ 


Steven Pfaff and Hyojoung Kim 
University of Washington 
| 

What triggers protest in a highly repressive regime? Do opportunities 
to exit an unfavorable regime through flight spur collective action 
aimed to reform or replace it? Drawing on Hirschman’s micro- 
economic theory of exit and voice as responses to organizational 
decline, this article offers a sociological theory of exit-voice dynamics 
that considers the implications of social embeddedness for collective 
action. A unique data set on migration and protest in the East 
German revolution of 1989—90 is used to analyze county-level var- 
iations in exit|and voice alongside indicators of political loyalty, 
social movement organization, and social and economic conditions. 
The analysis finds strong support for the reformulated exit-voice 


model and its;prediction of an inverted-U-curve relationship be- 
tween Eds and protest. 


INTRODUCTION | 


The collapse of the German Democratic Republic (GDR) in 1989-90 was 
a startling event in) several ways. The revolution's rapid pace caught 
nearly all social scientists by surprise (Baylis 1999; Goldstone 19945; Ku- 
ran 1995). For decades the repressive East German regime had been 
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disturbed neither by the popular upheavals that rocked neighboring coun- 
tries nor by the reforms that were remaking Soviet socialism (Ekiert 1996). 
The tiny opposition was too weak to pose much of a challenge. The 
Honecker government pledged to continue its hard-line course and 
warned it was prepared to employ the so-called Chinese solution— violent 
repression—to crush unrest. Yet, mass mobilization did occur and, as 
Timur Kuran observed of 1989, *seemingly unshakable regimes saw pub- 
lic sentiment turn against them with astonishing rapidity as tiny Oppo- 
sitions mushroomed into crushing majorities" (Kuran 1991, p. 13). 

In the case of the GDR, most accounts indicate social movement groups 
took shape out of protest rather than serving as its catalyst (Jarausch 
1994; Opp, Voss, and Gern 1995; Oberschall 1996). In addition to its 
spontaneity and unlikely setting, the East German revolution proceeded 
according to an unusual sequence of events. Contrary to the presumption 
that "exit" (or, emigration) is inconsequential in contentious politics, the 
revolution in East Germany was begotten of the mass exodus of its citizens 
to neighboring countries. Indeed, emigration has been identified as the 
key factor in the collapse of the GDR (Pollack 1994; Zapf 1993; Naimark 
1992; Hirschman 1993; Offe 1997; Mueller 1999). And a few scholars have 
considered the relationship between emigration and protest activities 
within the GDR (Brubaker 1990; Goldstone 1994a; Lohmann 1994). 
Hirschman (1993) offers a conceptual essay on 1989 that refines his exit- 
voice arguments. But hampered by the lack of appropriate empirical data, 
no systematic analysis of the exit-voice relationship has been done (Dowd- 
ing et al. 2000). 

However important the emigration issue, emigration in itself was un- 
likely to have led to the capitulation of an intransigent, orthodox Leninist 
regime. Rather, it seems large-scale emigration followed by mass protest 
dealt hard-liners a fatal blow. Indeed, the data on the East German rev- 
olution that we have assembled reveal a remarkable incidence of both 
exit and voice. Police authorities in the GDR registered more than 1,500 
public events linked to political contention that took place in hundreds 
of towns and cities between September 1989, when protest first appeared, 
and March 1990, when parliamentary elections voted in a prounification 
government. This revolution, in which both “exit” and “voice” are prom- 
inent, raises important theoretical questions as to the exit-voice nexus. 
Does exit propel voice? Or does an exit option undermine voice by drain- 
ing away potential protesters and restabilizing the political environment? 
What mechanisms link exit and voice? 

Past literature regarding social movements and collective action is 
largely silent on these questions. We build upon Hirschman's (1970, 1993) 
pioneering insights into exit and voice to develop a dynamic theory of 
the exit-voice nexus that focuses on the complex causal mechanisms link- 
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ing them. We posit that emigration may facilitate voice by signifying 
regime vulnerability and making popular grievances manifest. However, 
if the magnitude ofi exit surpasses a certain level, exit runs the risk of 
stifling voice by draining away its agents and eroding the social fabric 
that supports mobilization. In our analysis, we find that precisely this 
happened in East Germany during the protest wave of September 1989— 
March 1990. Emigration and protest were positively related in the counties 
and municipalities where emigration occurred below a certain threshold, 
but the relationship became negative where emigration occurred en masse. 
The article is structured as follows. We first review the past literature 
and develop a comprehensive theory of the exit-voice nexus that specifies 
the signaling function of exit and its ramifications for the formation of 
activist networks. Next, we discuss the case of the East German revolution 
to explore the theory's empirical validity. We then test our hypothesis by 
focusing on protest in 214 East German counties and municipalities and 
the capital city of East Berlin. Since the revolution was a complex his- 
torical event, we analyze the voice effect of exit alongside other variables. 
We conclude the article by discussing the implications of our findings for 
research on collective action and comparative political sociology. 


i 


THE EXIT.VOICE DYNAMIC IN THE LITERATURE 


In Exit, Voice and Loyalty (1970), Hirschman, an economist intrigued by 
diverse consumer strategies in market situations, argues that when a con- 
sumer encounters poor performance from a firm, he has three basic op- 
tions. He could remain loyal and tolerate the “lemons” it provides in 
exchange for some future reward or in hope of improvement. He could 
raise voice, demanding a better product. Or, he could exit—opt to walk 
out and patronize competing firms. Exit and voice thus constitute the two 
alternative means of expressing grievances.’ In pluralistic market situa- 
tions exit is the most common consumer response. 

Hirschman identifies three major conditions that facilitate the rise of 
voice. The first, loyalty, is characterized by inelastic demand and thus 
less sensitive to cost and benefit considerations. It implies an ideological 
or emotional commitment to an organization that sometimes overrides 
the maximization or individual interest (see North 1981, pp. 45—58). When 


* In a stricter sense, voice does not necessarily eliminate exit; it does at least temporarily 
delay exiting. Exit, on the other hand, means surrendering the subsequent ability to 
voice grievances There is also the possibility of a “noisy exit” combining defection 
with protest, but again this means surrendering voice in the future. Loyalty is not a 
course of action, but is composed of dispositions and preferences that affect voice and 
exit behaviors (Barry 1974). 
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performance is declining and there are no effective constraints on exiting, 
individuals without a high degree of subjective loyalty to the organization 
will be motivated to leave. If loyalty is high, or incentives to remain in 
place are offered, individuals may be less likely to exit. Hirschman pro- 
poses that "the likelihood of voice increases with the degree of loyalty" 
in such circumstances (1970, p. 78). 

Clearly, a different set of conditions shape exit and voice in politics. In 
national politics the equivalent of the firm is the state. In a state, exit 
means leaving one's own homeland and thus tends to be much costlier 
than voting, petitioning, and protesting. And, in many cases, either the 
home state or the destination state obstructs the choice of exit. In this 
context, citizens have no other choice but to speak up, making voice the 
dominant means of redressing grievances in political arenas. Thus voice— 
“various types of actions and protests, including those meant to mobilize 
public opinion” (Hirschman 1970, p. 30)—is often the “residual of exit” 
(p. 33), coming only when the exit option is unavailable or too costly. 

In Hirschman’s schema, exit could undermine contentious politics. 
Since the exit option in national politics implies migrating to another 
nation, we might expect that the net effect of widespread exit would drain 
away human capital (i.e., head counts) available for effective collective 
action. And, as in the case of East Germany, if by fleeing the exiter could 
enter a better-performing state with the same language and culture that 
is willing to extend immediate citizenship, the magnitude of exit should 
increase. If the degree of exit is too great, it is conceivable that protest 
movements might falter. 

Conversely, it is also plausible that large-scale emigration would mollify 
grievances among those left behind and reinforce political control. Dis- 
affected citizens would be the first to flee. The flight of skilled workers 
and professionals could create opportunities for social mobility for those 
who remain behind. Indeed, it is plausible that exit could boost popular 
satisfaction by offering remaining citizens new advantages. In the socialist 
context, scarce goods such as housing space, consumer articles, and at- 
tractive jobs may become more plentiful. In the GDR before 1961 mass 
exit apparently created a labor shortage that favored those who remained 
and made officials more responsive to popular demands (Ross 2001). There 
is also evidence that mass flight helped stabilize the Castro regime by 
reducing overcrowding and eliminating deviants (Garcia 1983; Eckstein 
1989). Large-scale exit might also temper the severity of repression. In an 
analysis of migration and racial violence in the U.S. South from 1910 to 
1930, Tolnay and Beck (1992) found that out-migration of blacks was 
greatest in counties where lynching occurred most frequently. Subse- 
quently the frequency of lynching declined as local elites anxious to retain 
valuable labor resources tried to suppress these atrocities. 
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Exit and voice are best understood as alternative responses to discon- 
tent. Particularly under repressive regimes, exit is often a lower cost option 
than voice, which generally relies on collective action. And once an in- 
dividual has exited, particularly from a state, she is no longer available 
for voice. So, as a rule, easily available, low-cost exit would tend to 
undercut the capacity for collective action. Of course, voice may arise 
even with an exit option present, but only if individuals are sufficiently 
convinced that it will be effective. If voice has a chance of success, some 
actors may well postpone exit. Thus, *voice will depend also on the will- 
ingness to take the chances of the voice option as against the certainty 
of the exit option and on the probability with which a consumer expects 
improvements to occur as a result of actions" (Hirschman 1970, p. 39). 

In most situations, “the effectiveness of the voice mechanism is strength- 
ened by the possibility of exit" (Hirschman 1970, p. 83; emphasis added). 
In short, exit threats make commitments among actors more credible. 
This is an oft-observed factor in politics; as Douglass North (1981) notes, 
rulers tend to grant|more concessions to subjects with opportunities for 
mobility than to those who have none. Experimental studies demonstrate 
that the threat of exit provides contending parties with leverage in their 
interactions, acting as a sanction against noncooperative partners 
(Schuessler 1989). Even if they prefer cooperation, prudent actors will not 
remain in an exploitative exchange if a viable exit option is provided 
(Vanberg and Congleton 1992). Investors can withdraw their capital if 
their policy preferences are unmet. An unhappy spouse can threaten to 
leave unless concessions are made. Workers can threaten a walkout unless 
pay and conditions improve. What is unusual in politics is when there is 
no exit or voice option. 

In repressive one-party states such as East Germany, the cost of both 
exit and voice is ordinarily prohibitively high and the perceived efficacy 
of efforts to influence change is probably small. Consequently, most people 
will usually take neither step, enduring political impotence even in the 
face of declining quality of public goods. Should the perceived costs or 
benefits of either exit or voice change, however, there may be a very rapid 
upsurge of protest, particularly where large-scale exit threatens goods 
upon which the rest of the population relies (Hirschman 1993; Goldstone 
1994a). 

In sum, voice would arise if one remains loyal to the organization; if 
exit is costly, infeasible, or blocked; or if the prospect of redress is high 
enough. Although it is not impossible to imagine “an optimally effective 
mix of exit and voice” (Hirschman 1970, p. 125), the conditions for so 
favorable a mix are extremely rare. Oscillation between the two is the 
most common result. Thus, in Hirschman’s formulation, exit and voice 
ultimately occupy a seesaw relationship: Where one is predominant we 
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expect a decline in the other. The central message is clear: “The exit 
alternative can therefore tend to atrophy the development of the art of 
voice” (p. 43, emphasis in original) by “depriving it of its principal agents” 
(p. 51). Yet in his modification of the theory to meet the East German 
case, Hirschman argues that under certain conditions exit may actually 
be the "confederate" of voice, especially where authorities block defection 
or exiters impose costs on those who remain behind (Hirschman 1993). 
Hirschman contends "exit (out-migration) and voice (protest demonstra- 
tions against the regime) worked in tandem and reinforced each other, 
achieving jointly the collapse of the regime" (1993, p. 177). 

Hirschman's theory underestimates the difficulties associated with the 
effective exercise of voice. Exiters can act alone quite effectively; protesters 
cannot. The theory of collective action demonstrates that people sharing 
a common interest do not always act in common (Olson 1965; Hardin 
1982). East Germans in 1989 were facing a public goods dilemma. Even 
if opposing the state was a widely shared collective good, people had 
opportunities not just to protest or stay at home but also to exit the country. 
In experimental research on social dilemmas, exit is an attractive choice 
over contributing to collective action for subjects facing free-rider prob- 
lems. For example, spontaneously adopting “out-for-tat” strategies, actors 
exited a relationship and choose a new partner, both to punish non- 
cooperation and manage uncertainty (Kollock 1998; Hayashi and Ya- 
magishi 1997). Indeed, the lower the cost of exit the more frequently it 
may be chosen (Yamagishi 1988). Other studies have shown that although 
cooperators are less prone to exit than others, they also prefer it when 
others defect or when coordination is difficult (Van Lange 1994). A suf- 
ficiently large level of exit could reduce the expected utility of voice, in 
addition to undermining its structural basis. The “optimally effective mix 
of exit and voice? becomes unimaginable if individual exit is more effi- 
cacious and inexpensive than voice or if many would-be protesters have 
already exited. 

Furthermore, the practical importance of the causal mechanisms 
Hirschman views as crucial for the seesaw relationship between exit and 
voice are crucially undermined if we seriously consider the free-rider prob- 
lem. Demography is fundamental to contentious politics (McAdam 1982; 
Goldstone 1991), and grievances are the very raison d'étre of voice. Being 
discontented with the state (i.e., having in this respect a common interest) 
does not result in collective action unless some other social structural and 
political conditions are met, as resource mobilization theory convincingly 
argues. And social network structure will likely affect voice by facilitating 
or hindering coordination among the aggrieved population. The seesaw 
model of exit and voice, the hallmark of Hirschman's theory, emphasizes 
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the negative effect exit should have on voice. But applied to the East 
German case, exit and voice are "confederates." 

Historians suggest that this revolution was triggered by mass emigration 
that occurred frior to the revolutionary cycle of protests (Jarausch 1994; 
Maier 1997; Lindner 1998). The sociopolitical conditions in East Germany 
during that period were too barren to create the “optimally effective mix 
of exit and voice" that Hirschman's (1993) reformulation asserts: the gov- 
ernment monopolized resources; the cost of voice remained high; activist 
groups were too small and weak; and, at least initially, the prospect of 
movement success appeared to be nil. Still, Hirschman argues, in the 
GDR exit worked in collaboration with voice by magnifying grievances, 
stimulating political demands for the right to emigrate, and awakening 
the need to mobilize for reform. À careful reading reveals that blocked 
exit drives this scenario. Exit in and of itself remains devoid of its rev- 
olutionary capacity and, moreover, logically erodes the capacity for voice. 
Yet, it follows from Hirschman's original insight concerning the attrac- 
tiveness of exit that if the risks associated with both exit and voice de- 
crease, more people should exercise the exit option than remain behind 
to engage in a costly and uncertain reform movement. So what generated 
the feedback effects Hirschman identifies between emigration and protest 
in1989? Why would exit increase the propensity to voice? 

It may be, as Carol Mueller asserts, that “symbolically the flight of large 
numbers of people from a system, particularly against resistance entailing 
significant risk, discredits a regime and threatens its legitimacy as a func- 
tioning political system to a wider international audience and to those 
who stay" (Mueller 1999, p. 702). General details of the crisis were avail- 
able through Western television and radio reports. This brought the reality 
of the country's situation to a wide audience of East Germans who re- 
warded the regime’s intransigence by joining urban protests. However, 
without robust social movement organizations or a leadership prepared 
to exploit opportunities and coordinate action, the effect of generalized 
signals on mobilizatión could be expected to be quite limited. In a Leninist 
regime the resources of collective action are generally monopolized at the 
center by orthodox elites (Kim and Bearman 1997). A general crisis need 
not result in a protest movement if the local conditions for mobilization 
do not obtain. One must consider how generalized signals will motivate 
action. But Hirschman' s theory makes no distinction between the separate 
phenomena of exit asa general crisis and the proximate effects of exit in 
an actor's own neighborhood. 
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A SIGNALING AND NETWORK MODEL OF EXIT AND VOICE: 
THEORY AND HYPOTHESIS 


In order to arrive at a better understanding of protest and emigration, 
we develop a dynamic model of exit and voice. We focus on the signifying 
role of exit and extend the demographic implication of exit to theorize 
how exit, especially large-scale exit, would affect the possibility of suc- 
cessful collective action. We specify under what conditions exit and voice 
can be confederates and under what conditions exit undermines voice. 
We pay particular attention to the implications of social embeddedness 
for cooperation among actors. Exit can trigger collective action by dis- 
rupting a repressive equilibrium but in sufficient magnitude exit will drain 
away the agents of voice without making a continuous contribution to 
mobilization. Our contention is that the overall effect of exit on voice 
depends on the shifting salience of these two mechanisms and the order 
of their occurrence. 


The Signaling Function of Exit 


First, we argue that exit, especially if it is large-scale defection that be- 
comes “common knowledge,” can signify to those left behind that the 
exiters, and by extension the public in general, are discontented with the 
system. By “voting with their feet,” exiters publicly authenticate whatever 
grievances have been latent in a population under the mask of feigned 
loyalty (Kuran 1991, 1995). Even in repressive mono-organizational re- 
gimes, general knowledge of the state’s poor performance is not difficult 
for citizens to obtain. What is often left secret is how widely grievances 
are shared among one’s neighbors, particularly where extralocal com- 
munication is difficult and actors are clustered in localized, homophilous 
social niches (McPherson, Smith-Lovin, and Cook 2001). In the absence 
of such information, individual grievances remain too compartmentalized 
to fuel collective action. Exiters signal to others that they are not alone 
in their opposition to the state and thereby disrupt the equilibrium of 
what social psychologists term “pluralistic ignorance” (O’Gorman 1979, 
1986; Noelle-Neumann 1984). This newfound realization of shared griev- 
ances can motivate voice, for two reasons. 

On the one hand, the knowledge of shared grievances enhances op- 
portunities to coordinate voice. In repressive settings, disaffected citizens 
are probably looking for some sign that if they act, neighbors will act 
with them. A commonly understood signal of the magnitude of public 
grievances will likely raise the expectation that others will speak out. This 
can set in motion bandwagon effects and a very rapid expansion of protest. 
As Thomas Schelling observed, “The role of ‘incidents’ can thus be seen 
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as a coordinating role; it is a substitute for overt leadership and com- 
munication. Without'something like an incident, it may be difficult to get 
action at all" (Schelling 1960, p. 91; Macy 1991). Spontaneous revolt relies 
on unambiguous signals that reassure potential participants that there 
will be others present in sufficient numbers to reduce the individual risk 
of participation. Exit offers such a signal for action because large numbers 
of people understand it the same way and reach similar decisions to act 
without requiring extensive coordination. 

Second, spreading knowledge of shared grievances enhances social rec- 
ognition as people receive the unmistakable message that they are all 
against the regime. An exiting crisis thus creates “common knowledge." 
Chwe asserts, “It is not enough for everyone to simply know that there 
is sufficient discontent; what is required is common knowledge’: everyone 
has to know that there is sufficient discontent, everyone has to know that 
everyone knows, everyone has to know that everyone knows that everyone 
knows, and so on" (Chwe 1999, p. 136). In this new state of mutual 
recognition, actors would turn keen eyes to how their neighbors behave 
and may feel vulnerable to social sanctions if they do not act accordingly 
(Hechter 1987; Coleman 1990). As Chong (1991) suggests, reputational 
concerns and other “soft” selective incentives can motivate even the most 
self-interested actors 'to join collective action (see also Calhoun 1991). In 
fact, in 1989 Leipzigers avoiding the Monday demonstrations ran the risk 
of being shamed in the eyes of friends and neighbors (Opp 2001; Goodwin 
and Pfaff 2001). 

The signaling effect of exit on voice is neither uniform nor constant, 
however. It varies by the degree of exit. The signaling effect of exit does 
not require mass exodus, nor does it increase monotonically with the level 
of exit. Rather, it is likely that as a symbolic act, the signaling potential 
of exit follows what is often known as an S-shaped (sigmoid) production 
function vis-à-vis exit (Marwell and Oliver 1993; Oberschall 1994). For 
exit to induce mutual recognition of discontent and grievances, it needs 
to take on the character of a “social phenomenon.” A few scattered in- 
cidents of exit fail to break the ice of pluralistic ignorance. Beyond a 
certain point, however, exit starts to take on the social character of a 
“crisis” and spreads an unmistakable signal of generalized discontent. Tens 
of emigrants do not make a regime crisis, but thousands do. The percep- 
tion of “emigration crisis” and accompanying mutual recognition of gen- 
eralized grievances intensifies with further increase in the level of exit. 
As it approaches a higher point, however, additional incidents of extt 
would have an increasingly diminished impact. It does not make much 
difference how many hundreds of thousands of people opted to exit. The 
message is already clear and unmistakable; the political crisis has become 


apparent. | 
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The Network Implications of Exit 


While the signaling effect of exit works largely to induce voice, exit can 
also be deadly to it. In our model we consider not just the communicative 
effect of exit but its implications for the connectivity between actors. By 
definition, exit removes people from a social system, such as the social 
networks they had constituted. We thus contend that if emigration occurs 
en masse, as in East Germany, it may undermine the very relational 
foundation for voice. This network erosion among potential activists 
seems to occur in two related manners. Removal of “nodes” from a net- 
work—by emigration or death—inherently entails removing existing 
"edges" that are arrayed surrounding the nodes. This has implications for 
the connectivity and density of a subsequent network. Network connec- 
tivity has been widely noted as affecting diffusion. Diffusion is more likely 
to succeed in a network that connects nodes more closely (Rogers 1995; 
Marwell and Oliver 1993; Valente 1995). But removal of a node and its 
associated edges appears to damage the connectivity among those left 
behind. While investigating the underlying mechanisms of what we often 
experience as a "small world" phenomenon, Duncan J. Watts notes, "The 
introduction of a single shortcut is likely to connect vertices that were 
previously widely separated. This shortcut then contracts the distance not 
only between that pair of vertices, but also between their immediate 
neighborhoods, their neighborhoods’ neighborhoods, and so on” (1999a, 
p. 511). Inasmuch as a newly added edge (or shortcut) has the potential 
to enhance overall network connectivity beyond the ego network of its 
node, removal of a node and its associated edges can reduce overall con- 
nectivity among those left behind (Watts 1999a, 1999b). 

Students of social movements and collective action concur that the 
formation of interlocking networks among like-minded activists is crucial 
for the onset and spread of social movements: such networks help activists 
coordinate actions, pool resources (McAdam and Paulsen 1993), and form 
an "ideological envelope" from which fresh activism spreads across a 
population (Kim and Bearman 1997). A dense network into which po- 
tential activists are interlocked is crucial for this. And, this is particularly 
so under highly repressive and intrusive regimes. In such regimes com- 
munication of information entails revealing one's political opinions and 
intentions. Posing a high risk to individuals (Kuran 1995), information 
tends to travel within short distances. It follows that sparse networks in 
this setting are more likely to delimit informational cascade, failing to 
produce Kim and Bearman's "ideological envelopes." We find this dy- 
namic in East Germany and other communist societies where the pre- 
dominant social structure was the "niche society," characterized by dense 
clusters of strong social ties (Vólker and Flap 2001). In a repressive social 
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structure, social networks tend to be highly clustered, making them highly 
vulnerable to local erosion. Studies find that cooperation in clustered 
networks is highly sensitive to defection, meaning that exit would tend 
to disrupt local interaction structures, particularly where cooperative em- 
ulation across networks is difficult (Cohen, Riolo, and Axelrod 2001). 

However, the effect on network density of removal of a node and its 
associated edges varies depending on which node is removed. On average, 
removal of a node and its edges from a network should not affect the 
density of a subsequeht network. If a node with an above-average number 
of edges is removed, however, it decreases network density of the sub- 
sequent network in comparison to the original one. By the same token, 
removal of a node with below the average number of edges will increase 
network density. 

Given these network implications of removing a node and its associated 
edges, we contend that whether exit would indeed have the expected 
network erosion effect depends on who the exiters are: if exiters come 
from the ranks of would-be protesters, exit may well have the expected 
negative effect of eroding the relational foundation for future protest. 
Otherwise, it may leave the relational capital of future protesters intact 
and fail to have the jexpected negative effect. Let us elaborate this with 
reference to the threshold model (Granovetter 1978; Schelling 1978). Sup- 
pose that actors have two types of thresholds—-"exit threshold” and “voice 
threshold.” A threshold represents the adoption rate of an action strategy 
by other actors that should be reached before an actor decides to follow 
suit. Accordingly, an actor with “low” exit threshold but “high” voice 
threshold would be the first to adopt the exit strategy; an actor with “high” 
exit threshold but “low” voice threshold would be the first to join (or 
initiate) a protest. | 

Given this, how exit would affect the network foundation of future 
protest events depends on how the two thresholds are jointly distributed. 
If exit and voice thresholds have a perfect negative association in which 
those with “lowest” exit thresholds tend to have “highest” voice thresholds 
and vice versa, the group of people who opt to emigrate out of a country 
would not affect the activist network of protesters since they come from 
separate demographic pools. In case of a perfect positive association be- 
tween exit and voice thresholds where both are low, both exiters and 
future protesters come from the same demographic pool. Potential mem- 
bers of a “critical mass” (Marwell and Oliver 1993) would go away first. 
So people embedded in cliques characterized by low exit and low protest 
thresholds are crucial here; their exit is highly consequential for others in 
their network. When they communicate their willingness to exit, the per- 
ceived efficacy of protest collapses for would-be activists. This is because 
people with low thresholds are influenced more by the actions of others 
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in their network than people with high thresholds who care more about 
the actions of the large mass (Chwe 1999). Consequently, exit in this 
scenario is expected to delay the onset of a movement. If, however, exit 
and voice thresholds are distributed randomly with each other, the in- 
herent size differential of protest organizers and followers suggests that 
members of a critical mass would still remain to organize protest events, 
but the resulting protests would encounter difficulty in attracting broader 
popular support. 

Historical reality would fall somewhere in between these ideal-typical 
joint distributions, with various factors affecting this crucial joint distri- 
bution of exit and voice thresholds. Despite the seemingly logical pre- 
sumption of a negative association between exit and voice thresholds, we 
believe that in the case of East Germany, the exit and voice thresholds 
are more likely to have formulated a positive, even if weak, relationship 
with each other. First, available evidence suggests that both exiters and 
protesters shared similar socioeconomic and demographic characteristics. 
Demographic evidence points to the emigration wave's consisting largely 
of younger, well-informed urban residents. For them, the option of exit 
was probably less costly (young people have less invested in the home 
country), more opportune (international ties are more available to urban 
residents), and more viable (portable skills or education make a person 
more likely to succeed in the host country) than for others. Protest ini- 
Gators—generally church-based dissidents—were also generally young 
and urban, although they tended to come from a better-educated group 
than the typical exiter. In Leipzig, the first demonstrations were launched 
by a coalition of human rights activists and would-be exiters (Opp et al. 
1995; Oberschall 1996; Pfaff 1996). So exit probably removed some portion 
of the sort of people generally understood as being the most *biograph- 
ically available" for movements (McAdam 1988). 

Second, many of the popular grievances in the GDR—economic and 
environmental decay, political repression, intransigent party hard-liners— 
apparently motivated both exiters and protesters (Grundmann 1998, chap. 
4; Opp et al. 1995; Mitter and Wolle 1990). Net of the threshold effects 


` Demographic data suggest subtle differences between exiters and protesters: there 
tended to be a greater proportion of college-educated persons among the latter than 
the former. Data from Leipzig protests show workers were underrepresented in dem- 
onstrations (Muhler and Wilsdorf 1991). This was likely the result of prior emigration, 
as skilled technical and craft workers could expect immediate improvement in their 
labor market position. But people with higher education confronted an obstacle in the 
lower relative portability of socialist educational credentials. And equivalent profes- 
sional and administrative positions were rarely available in the West (Hardin 1974). 
For descriptive data on emigrants see Grundmann (1998), Grundmann et al. (1992), 
SJDDR ( 1990), and Àmmer (1995). 
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of loyalty (aggrieved m loyal persons may prefer voice whereas aggrieved 
and disloyal persons exit), aggrieved people would not inherently distin- 
guish between exit and voice, behaving more "opportunistically" when 
exit became available. This scenario fits the unique sequence in which 
exit and voice occurred in East Germany. We know from the few cities, 
such as Leipzig, where scattered protests did occur prior to September 
1989, that these were composed chiefly of church-based dissidents and 
young people who had filed applications with the state to emigrate. Until 
the Iron Curtain collapsed, these groups made common cause (Mueller 
1999; Oberschall 1996; Pfaff 1996). The exiting wave uncoupled them. 

In the context of a more or less positive association between exit and 
voice thresholds, exit tends to erode the relational foundation for subse- 
quent voice and thus inhibit its occurrence. However, this network erosion 
effect of exit is not uniform for both early exiters and their followers. As 
inelastic demand, loyalty retards exit and becomes a prerequisite for voice 
(Hirschman 1970). This implies that early exiters are more likely to come 
from those discontented persons with the least degree of loyalty to the 
state. In the case of the GDR, early exiters were generally younger, skilled 
workers who would have seen immediate improvement of their economic 
circumstances in fleeing to the West. Lacking loyalty, however, they are 
not among the primary candidates for sustaining the movement anyway. 
In sufficient degree exit becomes so generalized that highly aggrieved but 
partially loyal citizens may also leave the country. These defections would 
be a devastating blow to movement prospects. That does not mean that 
no protest will occur at all; exit is probably least damaging to voice by 
an activist core. Too much movement out of a locality could have the 
effect of putting an immediate break on protest expansion because it 
reduces the chance that bystanders will join protests initiated by activists. 
If the level of initial exit is high, a *reverse bandwagon effect" could rob 
voice of its agents (Granovetter 1978, p. 1433). 

If a generalized exit crisis creates the perception that the provision of 
desired goods is at risk, rational loyalists may join reformist mobilization. 
Furthermore, social ties (family, friends, colleagues, etc.) inhibit exit. This 
implies that exit should have been most attractive to highly mobile people 
with fewer restraining ties. Those with greater social capital are likely to 
join the exit wave only if it becomes a mass social phenomenon under- 
mining the stability necessary to make reforms. Given this, we contend 
that the network-eroding effect of exit is minimal when it occurs on a 
small scale but it becomes conspicuous as exit occurs at a greater level. 


t 
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Developing the Research Hypothesis 


In sum, we posit that exit is a dynamic process that signals the shared 
nature of grievances but can also undermine the relational foundation of 
voice. How exit would affect voice in a particular historical instance 
depends on which dynamic of exit becomes predominant, the signaling 
effect or network erosion effect. Our theory of exit and voice discussed 
above suggests that it is the degree of exit that matters: if exit occurs at 
a level large enough to be unambiguously recognizable as a "crisis," it is 
likely to invoke the protest-facilitating “signaling effect." The degree of 
exit is still not enough to damage the social fabric of a community. At 
this moderate level of exit, the signaling dynamic of exit dominates the 
causal nexus of exit and voice, thus making them positively associated. 
If exit occurs en masse, however, its signaling effect may reach its upper 
limit, failing to further instigate resistance. As exit reaches this point, the 
network-eroding effect of exit becomes increasingly dominant with further 
increase in exit. The most discontented have already left and the local 
networks that connect those left behind have been eroded. Although exit 
might leave scattered dissident groups intact, mass exit would undermine 
the likelihood of their expansion into a movement. This dynamic means 
that affected communities lack the relational capacity to mobilize the voice 
that exit might otherwise have provoked. 

A strong test of our theory of exit and voice as developed above would 
require measuring the two intervening mechanisms of exit: shifting per- 
ceptions of system crisis, as these are shared by the populace, and social 
networks, especially among protest participants. For both, empirical data 
are unavailable. However, it is possible to test our theory by focusing on 
the functional forms our theory predicts exit and voice should have taken. 
The countervailing dynamics of exit and their shifting salience according 
to the degree of exit imply that exit will increase the probability of protest 
in those localities where emigration occurred in small or moderate quan- 
tity. Where emigration occurred en masse, however, this positive effect of 
exit will decrease with the degree of exit because of the increasingly salient 
network-eroding effect of exit. Consequently, we hypothesize that the level 
of exit has an inverted-U-curve relationship with the frequency and mag- 
nitude of protest events. 


THE CASE: EAST GERMANY'S “EXIT REVOLUTION,” 1989-90 


To evaluate the signaling and network model of exit and voice that we 
developed, we focus on the historical case of the East German revolution 
of 1989-90. While our analysis is based on systematic evaluation of the 
exit and voice phenomenon in the GDR, a brief outline of the events 
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surrounding the revolution is essential for contextualizing the statistical 
analysis. The general contours of the revolution are well known, thanks 
to excellent historical accounts and summaries (see, e.g., Zwahr 1993; 
Jarausch 1994; Maier 1997; Lindner 1998). Most scholars agree that the 
Honecker regime first faltered in September 1989 in the wake of the mass 
flight of GDR citizens. New holes in the Iron Curtain, created when a 
liberalizing regime in Hungary opened its border with Austria in May, 
initiated the emigration wave (Hertle 1996; Naimark 1992). In the face 
of mass flight and urban protest, the regime’s resolve began to waver, 
and then, in the space of just a few months, the GDR collapsed. 

Emigration had been a standing threat to East Germany, and its sta- 
bility relied largely upon coercive restraint of individual mobility (Mueller 
1999; Hirschman 1993; Tietzel and Welser 1994; Hardin 1974). Before 
1961 some 2.7 million East Germans had “voted with their feet” and fled 
to a more prosperous West Germany offering citizenship and resettlement 
benefits (Hertle 1996). As early as 1953 Soviet leaders conceded that mass 
migration suggested “huge dissatisfaction” prevailed and armed force was 
necessary to protect the GDR regime (Adomeit 1998, p. 93). East German 
authorities responded by banning emigration and making unapproved 
exit a state offense (Ross 2001). Unable to stem the tide through police 
measures, the GDR erected the Berlin Wall in August 1961 to halt the 
gush of emigrants. It worked: in 1960 nearly 200,000 people exited the 
GDR; in 1962 only about 20,000 people left, chiefly those whose exit the 
state permitted (Hertle 1996, p. 320). 

After the Wall was in place, the regime maintained control through a 
system of coercive surveillance and social welfare incentives (Pfaff 2001). 
The Communist Party (SED) enjoyed almost unchallenged power, inde- 
pendent “civil society” was abolished, and what scattered opposition 
groups survived were loosely organized and socially marginal (Neubert 
1998). The state control of emigration now took two forms: selective 
emigration for exceptional “humanitarian” cases and the expulsion or 
ransoming of dissidents to West Germany. In this way, the SED rid itself 
of an average of about 1,300 political dissidents and other nonconformists 
each year (Przybylski 1992, p. 294). This policy effectively undermined 
the GDR opposition and helps explain why it was weak in comparison 
with that in other Soror states (Mueller 1999; Torpey 1995; Joppke 
1995). 

In spring 1989, the system began to give way. The first crack came 
from without. In an effort to curry favorable relations with the nonsocialist 
world and secure West German loan guarantees, Hungary's reformers 
began to dismantle border fortifications with Austria (Naimark 1992; 
Bruszt and Stark 1991). Watching Western TV, East Germans learned 
that it was getting easier to cross the border illegally. In the following 
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months, tens of thousands of East Germans traveled through Czecho- 
slovakia to Hungary, where they attempted to enter the “back door" to 
the West. In the first few months of 1989, the Stasi reported that nearly 
5,000 people illegally left the GDR (Mitter and Wolle 1990, p. 92), but 
once Hungary's borders became permeable the stream became a flood: 
In July and August more than 30,000 GDR citizens fled to West Germany 
(Federal Republic of Germany, or FRG), principally through Hungary.* 
The state quickly acted to shut off the exit routes, but exiters had 
developed another tactic in their efforts to flee the GDR: occupation of 
West German embassies in neighboring socialist countries (Mueller 1999). 
Seeking a resolution to the crisis, the GDR foreign ministry accepted a 
compromise solution on October 1. Embassy occupiers were released to 
the FRG, but only on the condition of their being formally expelled from 
the GDR. Closed trains from Prague would carry the roughly 6,000 em- 
bassy occupiers through the GDR, where they could be formally deprived 
of their citizenship before crossing into the FRG. On October 3, a second 
measure directed at halting the flow of emigrants was announced: visa- 
free travel with Czechoslovakia, the only country GDR citizens could visit 
without permission, would be suspended.’ As the sealed trains bearing 
the embassy occupiers made their way through the GDR on October 3 
and 4, police had to confront protesters in border cities such as Plauen 
and Dresden who mobbed railway stations in an effort to board the special 
trains. In Dresden a virtual rebellion occurred. Several days of angry 
confrontations between protesters, police, and army units left dozens of 
citizens and policemen injured and resulted in more than 1,300 arrests. 
The crisis occurred coincidentally with a highly symbolic, politically 
charged event: the long-planned celebrations of the fortieth anniversary 
of the GDR at which Soviet reformer Mikhail Gorbachev was the guest 
of honor. On the evening of October 6 a candlelight demonstration of 
more than 1,000 people attempted to march through the city center to 
protest the government but found their path blocked by security forces. 
Demonstrators were struck with batons and police made hundreds of 
arrests, with the crowd shouting “Gorby, help us!" Reported by Western 
news media, the spectacle was available to most East Germans on their 


* See the SED report, “Aktualisierte statistische Angaben zu Probleme der stándigen 
Ausreise in der nicht sozialistischen Ausland,” 10/24/89, in Archive of the Parties and 
Mass Movements of the former GDR (SAPMO-Bundesarchiv Berlin). DY 30/IV.2/ 
2.039/309, pp. 147—48. Also see estimates in Grundmann (1998) 

* See GDR press reports “Mit internationalem Recht unvereinbar? and "Zur zeitwei- 
ligen Aussetzung des pass-und visafreien Verkehrs mit der CSSR,” Sachsisches Tüg- 
eblati, 10/5/89 For Western press accounts, see Henry Kamm, “East Germans Put 
Hungary in a Bind," New York Times, 9/1/89, and Serge Schemann, "More than 6,000 
East Germans Swell Tide of Refugees to the West," New York Times, 10/1/89. 
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own TV sets. On October 7 , there were further demonstrations not only 
in Berlin, but also ini Leipzig, Dresden, Karl-Marx-Stadt, Halle, Plauen, 
Potsdam, Arnstadt, and Dippoldiswalde. In the provinces protests were 
likewise dispersed with the help of riot police and troops, resulting in 
more than 1,500 arrests and scores of injuries. The regime's threats of a 
"Chinese solution" to'unrest in the GDR appeared to be a real possibility. 

The clear focus of both the exiting crisis and the popular upsurge was 
in the industrial south of the country. Decades of socialist development 
had resulted in economic stagnation and reduced political importance 
relative to the center in East Berlin. In the late 1980s living standards 
worsened and shortages of consumer goods became common. In Septem- 
ber 1989, the Leipzig Monday evening peace prayers held by church- 
based dissidents expanded from silent vigils to demonstrations. In early 
October, previously uninvolved citizens joined the Monday demonstra- 
tions, shouting, “We are staying here!” (Oberschall 1996; Pfaff 1996). The 
situation reached a critical point by October 9, and all accounts make 
clear that most citizens expected a bloodbath (Opp et al. 1995). Police 
and communist militiamen were readied for violent confrontations with 
the *rowdies," *counterrevolutionaries," and other elements blamed for 
disruptions of public lorder. At work, managers warned their employees 
to avoid the city center and shops were closed early (Zwahr 1993). 

All these efforts failed to deter citizens from assembling downtown. In 
the space of a few hours at least 70,000 people joined a peaceful march 
declaring, “We are the people!” and demanding a host of reforms. As the 
number of people joining the small core of protesters mushroomed, the 
police retreated and local officials began to negotiate with protesters. 
Likewise, in early October communist leaders in Dresden also broke with 
Berlin and began a dialogue with the nascent opposition (Friedheim 1993). 
Over the course of the fall these early protests grew to involve thousands 
and finally hundreds of thousands of participants. On October 18 East 
German leader Erich |Honecker was forced to resign his state and party 
offices by his own Politburo and was replaced by a conservative successor 
promising change. Such promises did nothing to stem the mounting tide 
of protests now expanding to towns and villages throughout the GDR. 
Egon Krenz, the new party chairman, declared on national television that 
the GDR had reached a Wende—a historical “turning point"—and that 
the party was embarking on a “serious internal political dialogue.” But 
the ruling elite remained intact and radical reforms were immediately 
ruled out (Hertle and Stephan 1997; Maier 1997; Jarausch 1994). The 
government’s timid concessions did not stifle protest. On November 4 the 
largest demonstration of the revolution took place, with more than a half 
million demonstrators! assembling in East Berlin to press for democratic 
reforms. The facade of party unity soon cracked. An estimated 150,000 
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proreform members of the SED demonstrated on November 10, de- 
manding a special party congress to reform the organization. 

Át a press conference following a Central Committee meeting on No- 
vember 9, a Politburo member mistakenly announced that the GDR had 
immediately lifted all travel restrictions with the West. 'Thousands of East 
Berliners began to assemble at border crossings at the Wall, especially in 
the vicinity of the densely populated Bornholmer Strasse crossing. Border 
police, unaware of the new regulations, were under orders to maintain 
security and not to allow any uncontrolled crossings. Despite a real threat 
of violent confrontations, the authorities relented and the crowds swept 
into the West (Hertle 1996; Hertle and Stephan 1997). 

The collapse of the socialist state accelerated. On December 4, citizens’ 
committees seized Stasi district headquarters in a number of cities. In a 
special party congress on December 8, reformists ousted hard-liners. On 
January 15, the “East German Bastille" fell as protesters sacked the central 
Stasi offices in Berlin. These demonstrations cemented the dissolution of 
the one-party state. Assembling a caretaker government with the support 
of democratic opposition groups on January 28, the new premier, Hans 
Modrow, called for free elections. On February 1, 1990, Modrow proposed 
a plan for gradual, stepwise unification with the FRG, but protesters still 
demanded rapid unification. On March 18, voters completed the “national 
turn" in the revolution, bringing a noncommunist government pledging 
rapid unification to power. 


RESEARCH DESIGN: A COUNTY-LEVEL ANALYSIS 


The above narrative suggests that the emigration crisis provoked the 
revolutionary cycle of protests, which, in turn, toppled communist rule 
in East Germany. However, narrative evidence alone cannot discern 
whether exit and voice proceeded in tandem with each other or whether 
it was the former that caused the latter. Nor can narrative evidence alone 
provide systematic data with which to falsify our signaling and network 
erosion model of exit and voice. 

To analyze the effect of exit on voice, we focus on 214 administrative 
counties and municipalities (Kreise and Stadtkreise) and the capital city 
of East Berlin that constituted the GDR and assess how the level of exit 
was associated with the frequency and magnitude of protest activities in 
each locality? Counties and municipalities varied greatly in their expe- 
rience of emigration crisis and subsequent protests. As part A of figure 1 


* Our data set includes all GDR counties/municipalities save for three counties (Kalbe, 
Saalkreis, Tangerhutte) that have missing values on Grundmann's (1998) estimates of 
exiters 
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a. Number of Protests 





FIG 1.—Frequency distributions of counties 
illustrates, while courities and municipalities experienced on average about 
7.6 protest events, a large segment of them (35) witnessed no protest event 
whereas only a few localities experienced a large number of protest events 
(40 and over). If we compute the average number of protest participants 
per 1,000 residents for those counties/municipalities with protest events, 
the average magnitude of protest was about 38 persons per 1,000 residents 
for each event, with a median of 30. However, this average participation 
rate varied between 1.3 and 339 (SD = 36.6). Likewise, although every 
county was touched by the emigration crisis, counties/municipalities var- 
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led in the degree of exit they suffered. As part B of figure 1 illustrates, 
the median number of persons who emigrated from a GDR county before 
the onset of the revolution was a meager 148, with a mean of about 366. 
While the minimum number of emigrants a county experienced was only 
17 persons, the maximum number reached 12,057. The great variability 
in exit and voice in GDR counties/municipalities enables us to examine 
the intricate relationship between exit and voice. 

Our analytic strategy is straightforward. We regress the degree of voice 
each of the counties/municipalities experienced after the onset of the East 
German revolution in September 1989—March 1990 on the level of exit 
they had experienced prior to the onset of the revolution. Attention will 
be paid as to whether a measure of early exit had a statistically significant 
effect on subsequent voice and what functional forms they assumed. Then, 
we examine how robust the exit-voice association remains when we con- 
trol for other factors that the social movement and collective action lit- 
erature suggest are relevant to protest dynamics, such as indicators of 
political loyalty, economic grievances, past social movement activity, and 
state reactions to protest.’ 

The time-lagged pattern in the measurement of the dependent variables 
and the independent variables allows us to make a reasonable assumption 
about the causal direction between exit and voice. This measurement 
strategy offers a distinct advantage: it enables us to determine the causal 
direction of the correlational relationship between exit and protest, for 
subsequent protest events cannot affect the likelihood of exit that occurred 
prior to the onset of the protest wave? 


' Note that we opted not to include population size variables as control variables 
because their inclusion renders regression models highly multicollinear and deprives 
them of the ability to discern separate effects of exit on voice. Instead, we control for 
population effects by measuring both exit and voice variables as proportions of county 
population size 

* One could argue that this time-lagged measurement strategy is not sufficient to rule 
out the possibility of reverse causality. A plausible scenario is that, as the level of voice 
increases, the cost-benefit calculus for voice becomes increasingly attractive relative 
to that for exit. This micro dynamic is likely to result in the macro phenomenon that 
in any given county the upsurge in protest after September might have then been 
accompanied by an unmeasured decline in exit in that county This scenario is unlikely 
on the following empirical grounds. The number of people who emigrated after the 
onset of the revolution increased sharply at the county level by a factor of, on average, 
7 8. And the rate of increase in exit was positively correlated with the degree of voice 
(correlation coefficient — 0.79). These trends imply that, if anything, exit and voice 
might have developed a mutual reinforcement relationship, which is not controlled 
for in our study. Since a mutually reinforcing process would force any two involved 
factors to form a U-curve or at least a monotonically increasing, relationship between 
them, we view this condition as providing a conservative test of our theory that predicts 
an inverted-U-curve relationship between exit and voice. Still, we acknowledge that 
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Also note that, in an ordinary setting, counties/municipalities with 
higher protest at the later period may also have had higher protest rates 
in the preceding period. This may result in serial correlation in the residual 
terms. However, the records show that no protests had occurred in the 
overwhelming majority of localities before September 1989—the only two 
exceptions being Leipzig and Berlin. Even there, protests were sporadic 
and extremely small in scale. Serial correlation is unlikely, at least in our 
research design that divides the periods before and after the onset of a 
revolution. 


DATA | 


Detailed data—especially on protest and state repression—-are difficult to 
come by for socialist states. Many existing studies are based on the analysis 
of protest in only a' single influential city (Opp et al. 1995; Oberschall 
1996; Pfaff 1996; Braun 1994; Lohmann 1994). Most rely on secondary 
source materials such as Western newspapers and previously published 
accounts (Mueller 12271 Oberschall 1996) or upon retrospective, self- 
reported survey data; (Opp et al. 1995; Kluegel and Mason 1999). However, 
the state-controlled GDR media are notoriously unreliable and Western 
newspaper accounts are limited by the fact that reporters were generally 
present only in larger cities such as East Berlin, Leipzig, or Dresden. Self- 
reported data on individual participation often suffer from understandable 
social-desirability and retrospective biases. We were able to assemble a 
powerful, if not perfect, county-level data set to test our hypotheses: GDR 
police reports. Reported by local police and assembled by the Interior 
Ministry, they cover|the whole of the country during the period from 
September 1989 to March 1990; that is, the period between the first pop- 
ular demonstrations against the regime and the free elections on March 
18, 1990, that led to German reunification. 

Police records from Soviet-type states have proven reliable in other 
studies (see, e.g., Titarenko et al. 200 1). The GDR had a very tight system 
of surveillance, and the monitoring capacity of its police forces was very 
high (Wolfe 1992). Our data are drawn from crisis reports made by GDR 
People’s Police (Volkspolizei) agencies at the county/municipal level to the 
Interior Ministry in East Berlin. They report politically motivated illegal 
assemblies, demonstrations, and violations of public order (Stórung der 


üffentlichen Ordnung und Sicherheit) occurring within a county. These 
| 


| 
declining returns to the signaling effect of exit could reflect the increasing salience of 
signaling through voice. , 
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crisis reports are complete for the period between September 1989 and 
April 1990.? 

When we compare the resulting list of protest events and participation 
estimates with reliable studies of protest in particular cities (e.g., Opp et 
al. 1995), with newspaper reports of protest (e.g., from the West Berlin 
Tageszeitung), and with archival tabulations published by historians 
(Lindner 1998; Schwabe 1999), we find close correspondence and are 
confident that our data are accurate and complete. The only discrepancy 
is that GDR police estimates of protest participation are more conservative 
than other estimates. Nevertheless, drawing on police reports helps to 
overcome several problems that often obtain in the analysis of protest 
data. The selective biases of mass media coverage of protest events are 
well known, as is the tendency of activists to make exaggerated reports. 
Police reports, particularly in a relatively small, highly bureaucratic, and 
centralized state, can be assumed to yield fairly standard reporting of 
events and estimates of protest participation.? Most important, these data 
have the advantage of comprehensive national coverage that no other 
data source can offer. 


MEASUREMENT 
Frequency and Magnitude of Protest as Measures of Voice 


Our dependent variable is the degree of voice in a GDR county or mu- 
nicipality during the period between September 1989 and March 1990. 
To measure this concept, we focus on its two dimensions: frequency and 
magnitude. As an event-based measure of voice, we measured the fre- 
quency of protest by a log of one plus the total number of protest events 
in a county per 100,000 residents (hereafter, “protest event rate”). As a 
population-based measure of voice, the magnitude of protest is measured 
by a log of one plus the average cumulative number of protesters in a 


? These data are drawn from following GDR Ministry of the Interior files in the Federal 
Archives of the FRG (Bundesarchiv der Bundesrepublik Deutschland), Berlin, files B 
Arch DO 1 (Ministerium des Innern der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik): DO 1 
2.3/053614. Chronik des Mdl, 1989; DO 1 2.3/052445 and DO 1 2.3/052449: Information 
zur offentlichen Ordnung u. Sicherheit. 

?? Data from former Communist states are sometimes unreliable. Records were often 
falsified for propaganda purposes (i.e., celebrating the achievements of socialism) or 
to mislead international agencies and lenders (Lippe 1999). However, data assembled 
for internal government purposes from local police reports are likely to be reliable. 
Researchers have found GDR police accounts to be remarkably objective (Oberschall 
1996; Schwabe 1999). 
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county per protest event and per 1,000 residents in a county." In the case 
of no protest event in a county, it is coded 0. As such, this variable 
measures the degree'of average protest mobilization in a county (hereafter, 
“average participation rate"). It is generated from GDR police reports of 
events occurring everywhere in the GDR between September 1989 and 
March 1990. Again; our data include only those events that involved 
public manifestations of voice, such as demonstrations, assemblies, 
marches, the seizure!of public buildings, strikes, rallies, riots, pickets, etc. 
To prevent inflation] those activities that were deemed suspicious by the 
police but did not result in public events, such as church services, meetings 
of dissidents, or re | e-sponsored propaganda events, are not included 
in our data set." (See table 1 for the univariate statistics of the variables 
in the analysis and their correlation coefficients matrix.) 

| 


Exit Rate as a Measure of Exit 


The key independent variable in our analysis is the degree of exit in a 
county. “Exit rate” measures this construct by the number of exiters per 
1,000 residents, who migrated from a particular GDR county from Jan- 
uary through August 1989 and took up residence in the FRG; that is, 
prior to the beginning of the protest wave in September 1989." The data 
are drawn from the nationwide county-level population register (Zentrales 
Einwohnerregister) based on the records of the GDR statistical agency 
and compiled by Siegfried Grundmann (1998). This is the most reliable 
and complete source pf migration data available and permits observation 
of the key exit variable on the same level as our protest event data. 
According to Hirschman (1970), loyalty deters exit and can motivate 
voice behind reform. 'As such, loyalty may induce a spurious relationship 
between exit and voice. In the absence of individual measures of subjective 
loyalty, the question we face is which counties/municipalities would have 
| 


I 

H The total number of exiters (the key independent variable in our analysis) and 
population size of a county are highly correlated with each other (r — 0.96), making 
regression analysis of both dependent variables vulnerable to the multicollinearity 
problem. As a solution, we normalize each of the dependent variables and the number 
of exiters against population size. Log-transformation is taken of each of the dependent 
variables to control for highly skewed distribution 
2 In order to prevent inflation when police agencies estimated protest participation in 
terms of a range (e.g., 5,000-7,000), we consistently choose the figure at the lower 
boundary of the range As a result, our data may tend to underestimate the magnitude 
of protest. | 
P The magnitude of exit before September 1989 pales in comparison to the exit af- 
terward. This notwithstanding, we use the former to avoid a simultaneity issue between 
exit and voice. Results from measuring exit based on the total number of exiters 
throughout the whole period largely correspond to those we report here. 
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| Emigration and Protest 
been most invested|in the survival and reform of the GDR? Loyalty is a 
notoriously imprecise and unstable sentiment. However, it would likely 
be most durable when linked to investment in an object of loyalty, as 
when members are dependent on a collectivity for desired goods (Hechter 
1987; Coleman 1990). Given this, we presume localities that had benefited 
most from communist rule were probably more likely to remain loyal. We 
focus on three indicators: Communist Party density, percentage employed 
in tertiary sector, and institutions of research and higher education. 


Communist Party Density 


The SED was not a narrow cadre. It had about 2.3 million members in 
1989 (about 2096 of the adult population), most employed in desirable 
jobs in administration, services, and the professions. Access to political 
capital helped to secure privileges and access to scarce goods. An intran- 
sigent regime threatened the possibility of socialist reforms that were 
apparently favored by many in the party rank-and-file (Koch and Mathes 
1993; Holzweiflig 1996). Although protest against the regime was not 
instigated by reformist factions or by party dissidents (Oberschall 1973), 
our contention is only that *loyalty does not normally mean a mere re- 
luctance to leave a cóllectivity but rather a positive commitment to further 
its welfare" by various means, including protest (Dowding et al. 2000, p. 
477).* For our purposes, the density of party organization could have 
several implications! 8 despised and ready target for populist protest; a 
source of defensive |countermobilization by loyalists in the face of the 
threat to their privileges; or possibly even what Hirschman called active 
loyalty through voice— that is, mobilization intended to improve the 
organization. Such prudential loyalty may have found repositories in 
strong regional party organizations. We measure this by the population 
proportion of Communist Party members in a region, drawn from a May 
1989 analysis of party strength available in SED archives (see Holzweiflig 
1996, p. 33). This measure is available only at the district (Bezirk) level 
(the 15 regional administrative districts of the former GDR). 


Percentage of Labor Force in Tertiary Sector 


The other benefit-related possibility that we wish to acknowledge is that 
people develop loyalty to a regime simply because they are economic 
beneficiaries. The GDR clearly exhibited what Walder (1994) calls the 


| 
^ For example, in Opp's study of participation in the Leipzig protests, he and his 
colleagues found that SED members were only somewhat less likely than others to 
demonstrate (Opp et al. 1995, p. 108) 
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"organized dependence" of citizens on the Leninist party-state for the 
allocation of goods and opportunities. It is reasonable to assume that 
citizens who enjoyed a relatively privileged position in society may have 
been more attached to the socialist system than those that might have 
regarded themselves as its *losers." 

Although income differences in the GDR were relatively small (Atkin- 
son and Micklewright 1992), this does not mean there was an equal dis- 
tribution of life chances. There were two principal lines of social ine- 
quality, party members versus nonparty members—that is, the line 
dividing those possessing political capital from those who did not and the 
line dividing educated professional and technical employees in the most 
dynamic sectors of the economy from those workers trapped in stagnant, 
even declining industrial sectors (Solga 1994; Jessen 1999). Many of the 
advantages the privileged enjoyed in the GDR were noncash benefits, 
such as preferential access to new and modernized housing, to scarce 
goods such as automobiles, and to services such as home telephones (less 
than 20% of GDR households). 

Working in the tertiary sector in the GDR (trade, communication, in- 
formation technology, etc.) generally meant working in the most modern 
and differentiated part of the economy. Employment in this sector was 
often linked to advanced technical and professional training, so it is a 
good indication of local opportunities for social mobility.“ In the 1980s 
the regime expended large sums in modernizing the economy, chiefly 
through investment in microtechnologies (Gutmann 1999; Maier 1997; 
Dennis 1993). For East Germans lucky enough to benefit from the shift 
in development priorities to the tertiary sector, there were far better op- 
portunities for career advancement and development of human capital 
than in other sectors. 

We thus expect that on average economically privileged counties/mu- 
nicipalities should be more loyal than less privileged ones. Economic his- 
torians of the GDR find that the relative development of the tertiary 
sector is & good indicator for the level of investment by the central gov- 
ernment in a region's technology, advanced industries, and services 
(Kuhrt, Buck, and Holzweissig 1999). In order to capture this major cleav- 
age in GDR society, we included a measure of the proportion of employ- 
ment in this sector as an indicator of the extent to which a given county 


S We recognize that this variable is also likely to reflect the varying degree of grievance 
the residents of a county had on account of failing economic conditions. Social move- 
ment theorists regard grievances as a necessary, if not sufficient, condition for mobi- 
lization (see, e.g., Tilly 1978; McCarthy and Zald 1977; Tarrow 1998). Likewise, the 
exit-voice model is predicated on the initial condition of dissatisfaction with the per- 
formance of organizations. Both exit and voice are more likely where performance is 
poor. 
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benefited from ongoing state investment. We measure this “economic” 
loyalty (or, loyalty to one’s paycheck) by the percentage of labor force in 
a county that was employed in the tertiary sector. The data are obtained 
from the last county-level GDR census in 1981 (Statistisches Bundesamt 
1994). 


Research and Higher Education 


Rather than focus on the distribution of cultural/educational privileges 
(captured by the tertiary sector variable), we want to explore whether or 
not the presence of college campuses and research institutes in a county 
might have provided a reservoir of support for the regime. Locally, these 
institutions may have served as a site for the formation and mobilization 
of loyalist networks. Based on the limited public opinion data available 
on citizens of the GDR, it is evident that students in higher education 
consistently reported greater commitment to socialism and the state than 
other young people (F riedrich, Fórster, and Starke 1999). And numerous 
scholars have documented that, in contrast with other intellectuals in 
Eastern Europe, the East German intelligentsia was generally loyal 
to socialism (Torpey, 1995; Joppke 1995; Jarausch 1991). Even self-pro- 
claimed reformers, like prominent Humboldt University philosopher Mi- 
chael Brie, wanted no more than the "gradual self-transformation of the 
society.””° | 

Thus, colleges and research institutes may have served as institutional 
centers concentrating loyalty in particular localities. Measured as the num- 
ber of universities and technical colleges (Hoch- und Fachschulen) and 
research science centers located within a county/municipality, this variable 
indicates institutional repositories of loyalty. The data come from the 
official atlas of the GDR. 


| 
New Forum Organization 


Most students of social movements and collective action—especially re- 
source mobilization theorists—concur that movement organizations con- 
stitute a key condition for the emergence of insurgency (McCarthy and 
Zald 1977; Tilly 1978; Jenkins 1983; McAdam, McCarthy, and Zald 1996). 
The presence of local political entrepreneurs may have provided the “sub- 
set of highly interested and/or highly resourceful people who play a crucial 
role in the early phases of collective action” (Oliver and Marwell 2001, 


| 
© Interview with Michael Brie, professor for social philosophy at Humboldt University 
in Berlin, GDR Oral History Collection, Hoover Institution Archives, Stanford Uni- 
versity, pp. 6-7, conducted by Mathew Siena on December 23, 1991. 
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p. 296) by providing a nucleus around which bandwagons form. The 
resulting prospect of successful voice could have attracted more residents 
away from exit toward voice, inducing a spurious relationship between 
them. To control for this, we measure the presence of prior social move- 
ment organizations in a county by reference to New Forum archival 
materials (Pflugbeil 1999, pp. 529-32). In October 1989, leaders of the 
largest opposition group, New Forum (Neues Forum), planned nationwide 
mobilization based on small groups of activists based in cities and towns 
throughout the GDR. A county is coded *1" if New Forum reported having 
an organization present locally. ^ 


Czechoslovakian Border and FRG Border 


In the border areas heightened flight attempts, chaos at the border, and 
clashes with police all made evident the scale of popular rejection and 
weakened the hold of both regional and national authorities. Things were 
particularly chaotic in the counties/municipalities bordering Czechoslo- 
vakia (CSR). The CSR border region was located chiefly in the region of 
Saxony, where the distance from the political center may have facilitated 
protest. In addition, the expulsion trains that left the GDR also passed 
along this border along the route from Prague to the West German border 
town of Hof (Decin-Hof route). This raised public awareness of the exiting 
crisis, provided opportunities for spontaneous gatherings along the ex- 
pulsion route, and resulted in public disorder along the route. In contrast, 
because the cost of exiting went down along with the Wall, the salience 
of the border with West Germany, which now offered the main legal route 
to exit, waned significantly. To control for this possibility, we construct 
two geographical variables: The “CSR border" variable is coded “1” if 
any part of a county's boundaries were within 40 kilometers (18 miles: 
the smallest unit measured on the scale of the official atlas) of the GDR- 
CSR boundary; otherwise, it is coded “0.” Likewise, the “FRG border" 
variable is coded "1" if a county's boundaries were within 40 kilometers 
of the GDR-FRG boundary, otherwise “0.” The data are drawn from the 
official GDR atlas (Lehmann 1976). 


Logged Number of Arrests 


Political opportunities theorists have long argued for the central role 
played by state responses in affecting the emergence and success of protest 
activities (Tilly 1978; McAdam 1982; Tarrow 1996). Repressive actions 
by state authorities deter protest activities by raising the cost of partici- 
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pation and making|protest appear unlikely to succeed." In East Berlin, 
regime elites signaled their readiness to repress the nascent protest move- 
ment at all costs. The situation was quite different at the local level. Local 
officials, particularly in the Saxon districts, were alienated from Honecker 
and favored reform, Although there was significant police repression in 
these areas, orders to use deadly force to quell protests were ignored at 
the local level (F riedheim 1993; HolzweiBig 1996; Zwahr 1993; Sarotte 
1993). It is clear that while the threat of repression was present uniformly 
at the national level, its local implementation varied considerably across 
counties/municipalities. In fact, our records show that police arrest of 
protesters occurred only in 10 counties/municipalities, mostly in large cities 
that spearheaded the revolution, such as the municipalities of Berlin (1,000 
persons arrested), Dresden (945), Leipzig (562), and Karl-Marx-Stadt (106). 
To control for the probable protest-repressing effect of state repression, 
especially where the revolution was initiated, we measure the degree of 
state repression by the logged number “1” plus the total protest arrests 
made by state agencies in each county during the whole period from 
September 1989 to March 1990. The county-level arrest figures are drawn 
from GDR People's Police reports at the local level (Kreis or Stadtkreis) 
to the Interior Ministry in Berlin. 


| 
THE FINDINGS | 
Tables 2 and 3 report the outcomes of regressing protest event rate (PER) 
and average participation rate (APR), respectively, on selected indepen- 
dent variables across the sample. 

Note that both PER and APR are left-censored at O with 35 counties/ 
municipalities having no protest event. Even for those with no public 
protest event, their residents may vary in the latent propensity to organize 
and mobilize an event, especially in the private sphere. With censoring 
on the dependent variables, OLS estimates are known to be inconsistent 
(Long 1997). To on for it, we estimate maximum-likelihood Tobit 
models. Thus, we estimate models of the following form: 


E Y, = Y; be 
Y = XB + e, where 7 i£Y'«o] 


Y In empirical fact the effect of repression on the incidence of protest in the literature 
is unclear. Some studies suggest that under particular circumstances repression can 
increase the likehhood by magnifying political grievances and undermining regime 
legitimacy (Opp 1994; Góldstone and Tilly 2001). Also note that in our case, arrests 
were made only early on in the revolutionary cycle; after October 9 in Leipzig the 
incidence of repression quickly vanished. Given this, we view the usual built-in syn- 
chronous correlation between arrests and protests as not being a threat to our analyses. 
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TABLE 2 
TOBIT COEFFICIENTS FOR REGRESSION OF PROTEST EVENT RATE ON SELECTED 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES" 











WITHOUT 4 
MODEL 1 MODEL 2 MODEL 3 OUTLIERS 

VARIABLE B SE B SE B SE B SE 
Intercept 2e. 1.40 13** = 111 19**  —126 .97 —138 97 
Ext rate ... ... 14 .03** .32 .09** .34 .lo** 45 .12** 
Exit rate’ A pt ot — 02 01* —.02 01* — 03 .01** 
CSR border 16 25 10 .25 
FRG border .... —.07 17 —.07 17 
% employed in tertiary 

sector ., ; 04 .01** 03 01** 
Communist Party den- 

sity ... . 07 o5 07 .05 
Research and higher 

education ol 04 04 04 
Past New Forum 

dummy , s$ .06 21 10 21 
Logged number of ar- 

rests : T — 15 11 — 15 .11 
9 . etu š 1.22 07** 121 07** 117 06** 115 06** 
Likelihood ratio x? 17 61** 22 12** 33 83** 34 54 ** 
Pseudo R? ET .03 03 05 05 
corr (F, Y)” : .28 31 39 35 


Note —CSR border is the Crechoslovakian border, FRG border is the West German border 

* Identified as potentially influential are the cities of Plauen, Jena, Gera, and Leipng. 

* Reported are Pearson’s correlation coefficients between observed and predicted protest event rate 
* P«,05, 

** P< 01 


Y" represents a county/municipality’s unobserved latent PER (or APR) 
whereas Y, represents its observed values. We assume that the residual 
term is uncorrelated with a vector of covariates X, and is independently 
and identically distributed (Long 1997).? 

Focusing on the full model specification (model 3 in each table), the 
model fits the data well. The likelihood ratio test for each dependent 
variable is statistically significant at the 0.01 level. The pseudo R? for 
each of the dependent variables is quite low. But, such a low KR? is not 
unusual for limited dependent variables (Long 1997). An alternative mea- 
sure of model fit, the correlation coefficient between the observed and the 
predicted dependent variable, reaches 0.39 for PER and 0.37 for APR, 


* We also estimated models with alternative dependent variables In place of PER, 
we estimated a negative binomial regression of the number of protests on the same 
set of independent variables as in table 2. In place of APR, we also estimated a tobit 
regression of total participation rate (log of the total cumulative number of participants 
per 1,000 residents in a county) on the same set of independent variables as in table 
3, plus the number of protests. With only a few differences on effect of control variables, 
the outcomes of these alternative models conformed to those reported in tables 2 and 
3. 
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TABLE 3 
TOBIT REGRESSION OF AVERAGE PARTICIPATION RATE ON SELECTED INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES* 
| 
WTTHOUT 4 
MODEL 1 MODEL 2 MODEL 3 OUTLIERS 
VARIABLE t OH SE B SE B SE 8 SE 
Intercept '208 ]8** 179 26** 49 130 51 132 
Exit rate . ..... j 19 04" 37 12** 46 13** .62 16** 
Exit rate? . , —.02 01 — 02 01* — 05 .02** 
CSR border . md —.26 33 —.26 34 
FRG border .. — 22 22 —.25 23 
% employed in tertiary | 
" 02 02 02 02 
Communist Party den- 
sity ... | 03 06 02 06 
Research and higher 
education . 07 05 11 06 
Past New Forum 
dummy .08 28 14 28 
xc duber of ei ar- | 
] — 29 15 —.29 15 
MN ree e 62 09* 161 09** 157 oom 1,7 oor 
Likelihood ratio x . . 2p 34** 2277 3167** 31 64** 
Pseudo R’ : ,03 04 04 
com(Y,Y) .. | 31 32 37 37 


NOTE: —CSR border is the Crechslovakian border, FRG border is the West German border 
“Identified as potentially influential are the cities of Plauen, Jena, and Gera The inverted-U-shaped 
effect of exit rate holds true leven if Leipng and Berlin are further removed 
» Reported are Pearson’s dorrelation coefficients between observed and predicted APR. 
* P<.05 
** P<0l 


| 

indicating that about 14%-15% of the variance in the dependent variables 
is explained by the model. We ascribe the still relatively low explanatory 
power of the model to the apparently unstructured and spontaneous na- 
ture of the revolution and higher level of measurement error in measuring 
the size of protest participants. It has often been observed that the East 
German revolution évolved spontaneously without much organizational 
dynamics—either insurgent or reactive ones—imprinted in the process. 
Furthermore, exact estimates of the number of protest participants are 
more difficult to assess. The East German police gave estimates often in 
the unit of hundreds or thousands and sometimes provided range esti- 
mates. Given these conditions, we find the model does a surprisingly good 
job in accounting for cross-county variations in protest. 


The Voice Effects ofj Exit 


To examine how robust the voice effects of exit are and what functional 

forms they had, we first regressed protest event rate on exit rate, then its 

squared term, and then all the control variables, inclusively. Models 1 
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and 2 suggest that the exit rate had a nonlinear effect on the number of 
protests, which is statistically significant at least at 0.05 level. This pattern 
holds even when we entered all the control variables, one of which is 
statistically significant at 0.01 level (model 3). 

In the case of average participation rate, model 2 of table 3 shows that 
if we focus on the bivariate relationship between exit and voice alone, 
they would appear to have formulated a linear positive relationship. This 
is what earlier accounts suggested of the East German revolution (Hirsch- 
man 1993). A different picture emerges, however, once we control for the 
effects of other factors that might have affected the East German revo- 
lution. With all the control variables in model 3, the previously insignif- 
icant squared exit rate attains statistical significance at 0.05 level. It ap- 
pears that its statistical insignificance at the bivariate level is spurious, 
especially to the voice-depressing effects of state repression: the logged- 
number-of-arrests variable had a large negative effect on APR, although 
it misses the target statistical significance level. Once we control for the 
voice effects of these covariates, the negative coefficient of squared exit 
rate turns statistically significant, revealing its nonlinear effect on voice. 

'The positive regression coefficients for exit rate and the negative ones 
for squared exit rate indicate that the predicted regression lines follow at 
least a concave form. Nonlinearity, however, does not necessarily imply 
nonmonotonicity. Our research hypothesis is more specific concerning 
functional forms: given the salient signaling effect of exit at the lower 
level of exit, which is to be overshadowed by its network erosion effect 
at the higher level of exit, we expect exit to have an inverted-U-curve 
effect on voice. A key point here is whether an inflection point occurs in 
each of the predicted relationships within the empirically observed range 
of exit rate. Indeed, an inflection point occurred at about 9 emigrants per 
1,000 residents for protest event rate and at about 10 emigrants per 1,000 
residents for average participation rate. In other words, when exit re- 
mained at relatively low levels below these inflection points, the marginal 
effect of exit on voice was positive, of course, with decreasing marginal 
return as exit approaches the inflection points. Once these inflection points 
were reached, however, the marginal effects of exit on voice became neg- 
ative in localities where exit rate surpassed that point. This nonmonotonic 
inverted-U effect of exit on voice is graphically represented in figure 2. 
Figure 2 superimposes predicted regression lines (without control varia- 
bles for the sake of simplicity) on the bivariate scatterplot of observed 
exit rate and on both PER and APR. Focusing on the full sample, the 
regression lines clearly follow our predicted inverted-U pattern, although 
the dip toward the high end of exit rate in part B is not as conspicuous 
as would be the case when all the control variables are included. There 
were a total of eight localities whose exit rate was beyond these inflection 
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points (in descending order of exit rate): the cities of Plauen, Jena, Leipzig, 
Gera, Dresden, and Berlin and the counties of Zittau and Freiberg. Ap- 
parently, the network erosion effect of exit overtook its signaling effect 
in these municipalities. 

This nonmonotonic effect of exit on voice is robust to a few seemingly 
influential cases. Given the spectacular events that occurred in Leipzig 
and Berlin, which experienced extraordinary magnitude of exit and voice, 
one may well suspect that the outcomes would be sensitive to their in- 
fluences. Influential case diagnostics (conducted on OLS regression anal- 
yses of model 3) suggested that the cities of Plauen, Jena, and Gera (for 
both dependent variables) and Leipzig (only for protest event rate) may 
be influential." Interestingly, these cities also had highest levels of exit 
rate. With their removal, however, the inverted-U relationship between 
exit rate and each of the dependent variables only becomes more con- 
spicuous (see tables 2 and 3, "Without 4 Outliers”). Furthermore, the 
inflection points in figure 2 occur at a much lower level of exit rate: about 
6.5 emigrants per 1,000 residents for protest event rate and about 6.6 
emigrants per 1,000 residents for APR. In fact, a total of 26 counties/ 
municipalities had more than 6.5 emigrants per 1,000 residents. Figure 2 
(“Without Outliers”) graphically illustrates the bivariate relationship be- 
tween exit and voice. This is especially true for average participation rate: 
Without the outliers, the bivariate relationship between exit rate and 
average participation rate is unambiguously reflective of an inverted-U 
curve. Clearly, a substantial number of counties/municipalities experi- 
enced salient network erosion effect of exit in addition to its signaling 
effect. The handful of outliers we identified actually obscured the gravity 
of the network erosion effect exit had on voice potentials. 

The message that can be drawn from the findings is clear and robust: 
Exit, below a certain level, facilitates voice by sending out unambiguous 
signals of widespread discontent, thereby triggering collective action. As 
the size of exit approaches a certain point, however, this protest-facilitating 
signaling effect of exit starts to give way to the protest-impeding network 
erosion effect of mass exit. At this stage, as more and more people have 
walked out of the game, the exodus erodes social capital among the res- 
idents of a county, thereby undermining the movement potential of the 
population. These findings support the dynamic exit-voice model we 
proposed. 

The available microlevel data confirm that the reversal in the positive 
effect of exit on voice beyond the thresholds in figure 2 was ascribable 


? Berlin (and Leipzig for table 2) did not turn out to be an outlying case. To be certain, 
we further removed Berlin (for table 2), and Berlin and Leipzig (for table 3). The 
outcomes hold. 
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to the network erosion effect of exit. The key issue is whether the emigrants 
came from the same group of people who were most likely to engage in 
protest. It appears that they did. Karl-Dieter Opp points out that although 
the cost of exit fell in 1989, it still entailed breaking off social ties and 
forfeiting property and possessions, making it too costly an option for 
many people (Opp et al. 1995, p. 41). Accordingly, we contend that exit 
must have clearly been a more viable option for younger individuals and 
families in the GDR that had fewer possessions, lacked homes of their 
own, and had smaller investments in socialist society. Descriptive statistics 
on GDR exiters from 1989 to 1990 confirm this: about 60% were men, 
and 80% were less;than 40 years old (Grundmann, Müller-Hartmann, 
and Schmidt 1992, p. 1593; SJDDR 1990). Likewise, data on the migrants 
of 1989 reveal that about 4496 were skilled workers with advanced train- 
ing (Mitter and Wolle 1990, pp. 82—92; Ammer 1995, pp. 443-40). In the 
crisis of 1989—90, many younger, ambitious East Germans might have 
seen their best hope in emigrating westward while university-trained pro- 
fessionals might have been more invested in reform. Survey data indicate 
professionals disproportionately participated in protests (Mühler and 
Wilsdorf 1991). The underrepresentation of skilled workers in the protests 
may have been the result of this group's disproportionate contribution to 
the exit wave. Exit may be an important signaling mechanism, but if the 
degree of exit is too great it will run the risk of robbing insurgent networks 
of crucial support. 


i 
Voice Effects of Control Variables 


Tables 2 and 3 also provide some illuminating insights into the East 
German revolution. 'The most conspicuous is that while exit exerted a 
systematic impact on both the frequency and magnitude of protest in East 
Germany, the protest dynamics therein evolved largely in an unstructured 
and spontaneous manner. Besides the percentage of labor force in the 
tertiary sector, none óf the control variables had a statistically significant 
effect on voice.” Although the magnitude of mobilization per protest event 
| 


| 
2 The outcomes of the analyses of alternative measures of the dependent variables call 
for caution in interpreting these outcomes (see n. 18 for brief descriptions of these 
alternative models). In ainegative binomial regression analysis of the number of pro- 
tests, the CSR border had a negative and statistically significant effect whereas Com- 
munist Party density had a positive one. In a tobit analysis of total participation rate, 
logged number of arrests turned out to have had a negative and statistically significant 
effect. This suggests that the statistical behaviors of these control variables are sensitive 
to how the dependent variables are measured. However, we view our reported measures 
of the dependent variables and resultant model specifications as superior to these 
alternatives because our preferred model enables us to control for the effects of pop- 
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was not much affected by the structural factors we explicitly examined, 
incidence of protest events in a locality was further affected by varying 
degrees of economically inspired loyalty. Our findings render support to 
Hirschman’s argument that loyalty promotes, not deters, voice (see table 
2). The variable of percentage of labor force in the tertiary sector captures 
the “economic” loyalty to socialism and the GDR that recipients of benefits 
provided by the central government might have developed to the state.?! 
But the variable dose not have the expected positive effect on the APR 
(table 3).” This finding calls for a broadened conception of loyalty vis-à- 
vis protest activities. In social movement research loyalty is ordinarily 
seen only as depressing protest, yet loyalty can have diverse sources and 
consequences. In most cases loyalists are unlikely to initiate protests, but 
if we broaden our conception of loyalty then it need not mean silent assent 
to the status quo or mute toleration of worsening conditions. Loyalty 
reflects commitment to a collectivity, which can deter exit and inspire 
voice behind its preservation and reform (Hirschman 1970). 

Of particular interest is that the Czechoslovakia border region did not 
have a significant effect on PER or APR (“CSR border" in tables 2 and 
3). This was contrary to our expectations. As noted earlier, the border 
region with Czechoslovakia was a site where the "exiting crisis" was most 
evident because the famous expulsion trains ceremonially crossed this 
area. And it was in this region that state repression first gave way (Frie- 
dheim 1993). It appears that, whatever its initial importance, there was 
not a strong regional dimension to the exit-voice dynamic in the East 
German revolution. The signaling effect of exit was determined by its 
local magnitude, not by regional factors. It appears that repressive mea- 
sures taken by local authorities (logged number of arrests) were not suc- 


ulation size (in the case of PER) or the frequency of protest events (in the case of APR) 
without inducing multicollinearity 

?' The reader may note a seeming paradox in the positive correlation coefficient between 
PER and percentage of labor force in tertiary sector (table 2) and wonder whether 
tertiary employment encouraged both exit and voice. Since white-collar workers in 
this sector are expected to be among the most alert, best-informed, and resourceful 
citizens of the GDR, we presume that was probably the case. Citizens in this sector 
not only had economic privileges worth protecting, but also had the advantage of 
education and skills. Our finding here shows only that tertiary employment promotes 
voice after its indirect negative effect for voice via exit is controlled. 

* Percentage of tertiary fails to affect the APR (table 3). Probably this mixed outcome 
suggests that loyalists were more interested in promoting reform than in toppling the 
regime through crushing displays of popular disapproval. It may also indicate that 
loyalists were divided on whether or not voice would improve the state's prospects or 
undermine them. Either way, economic loyalty appears to foment protest incidents. 
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cessful in preventing events.? Despite all the threats from regime leaders 
in Berlin, local police agents reacted to their citizens’ protest activities 
more reactively than proactively. Still, to the extent it was carried out, 
R A NE ; 

reactive repression: might have effectively deterred some of the populace 
from joining protests. Records show that local authorities resorted to 
repressive measures largely during the earlier phase of the revolution, 
whereas our dependent variables, especially protest magnitude, are av- 
eraging out throughout the period, thus thinning out its deterrent effect.” 
Had police repression been more aggressive and local security forces fol- 
lowed the instructions of the central government to make good on threats 
of a “Chinese solution,” mass mobilization might have been contained by 
hard-liners. | 

As often noted, institutional repositories of the opposition movement 
(the New Forum organization dummy) or its potential countermovement 
(research and higher education) failed to influence the course of the East 
German revolution., The research and higher education variable might be 
taken as an indicator of political loyalty because most of the members of 
the higher education community had been recruited from party members 
and their families. ‘The lack of impact—negative or positive—of these 
two variables suggésts that on average highly educated citizens might 
have played an opportunist’s game during the revolutionary protests, 
committing neither to the revolution nor to the old order. 


CONCLUSION 


| 
It is clear that the theory of collective action can benefit from analysis of 
exit. In a variety of settings we see a strong coincidence between collective 
action and emigration (see Mueller 1999; Zhao 1996; Herbst 1990; Adas 
1986; Pedraza 1985), of which the East German revolution is only a 
particularly vivid example. But why and how the two forms of action 
intersect has remained generally obscure. Our systematic analysis of the 
East German case helps specify the nexus between exit and voice. Moving 
beyond Hirschman's microeconomic model, we theorize exit as a social 
phenomenon with düal implications for protest activities because of in- 


? One may argue for à nonmonotonous relationship (such as an inverted U; see Gurr 
1970) between state coercion and political rebellion. A squared logged number of 
arrests, however, had no statistically significant effects on either the number of protests 
or logged average participation rate. Nor did its inclusion affect the inverted-U rela- 
tionship between each of the dependent variables and exit rate. 


^ An analysis of an alternative dependent variable—total participation rate (see n. 20 
for details)—shows that the repressive measures taken by local authorities did deter 
some prospective protesters. 
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tervening social mechanisms—signaling and network erosion—in exit- 
voice dynamics. Exit as crisis signals the extent of grievances against the 
state, reveals publicly falsified preferences enabling mutual recognition of 
discontent, and increases the pressure for voice. Yet exit is also capable 
of undermining the relational foundation of protest movements by si- 
phoning away prospective movement participants. Because of their dif- 
ferential sensitivity to the level of exit, we further theorize that the protest- 
facilitating effect of exit will be maximized where the degree of exit is 
constrained. At larger levels, the activist network-eroding effect becomes 
conspicuous if exit takes the form of mass exodus. 

Our analysis of the historical case of the GDR, where out-migration 
played such an apparent role in the demise of the regime, renders clear 
empirical support for the signaling interpretation of exit that takes into 
account the network erosion effect of migration. The incidence of protest 
activities was much lower in GDR counties/municipalities where emigra- 
tion was rare, highest in those with a moderate degree of emigration, and 
lower where massive emigration occurred. 

In an authoritarian regime, some sort of triggering mechanism is nec- 
essary if spontaneous mobilization is to occur. Our analysis suggests that 
spontaneous revolt in a repressive regime may be initiated by an incident 
that provides an unmistakable signal of regime vulnerability and wide- 
spread discontent (Schelling 1960; Macy 1991; Kuran 1995). Exit—in the 
form of an emigration crisis—can provide such a signal. The degree of 
emigration need not be so great as to dissolve the state on its own. It 
functions as a focal point that unites dispersed actors and grievances 
around a single issue. Given local sources of solidarity and cooperation, 
loosely coordinated responses can take shape. In the GDR the exiting 
crisis gave the silent act of emigration *voice" and revealed the limits of 
the regime's power. It made the consequences of exit apparent to a wider 
audience, thereby stimulating protest among citizens trapped behind or 
committed to the idea of reforming the socialist GDR. 

Our findings reinforce the impression that formal social movement or- 
ganization played a minor role in popular protest in the GDR, as studies 
of spontaneous mobilization dynamics have reported (Opp and Gern 1993; 
Braun 1994, 1995; Lohmann 1994). New Forum, the first and largest of 
the opposition organizations, sought official recognition and initially dis- 
tanced itself from "anti-socialist" demonstrations of popular discontent 
(Pollack 1994, p. 449). Indeed, throughout the protest cycle East Ger- 
many's opposition remained weak, divided, and out of step with popular 
demands (Rucht 1996). Apparently, the East German revolution was a 
product of spontaneous mobilization triggered by exiting. Once actors 
recognized the extent of shared preferences (Kuran 1991, 1995), appeals 
to solidarity became effective and protest expanded without much co- 
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ordination by social movement organizations or extensive framing efforts 
by activists. As threshold models indicate, the expansion of collective 
action under these'circumstances can be expected to respond to oppor- 
tunity and thus be vulnerable both to the level of exit and concerted 
regime repression. Had the regime acted more decisively and more force- 
fully, it might have, suppressed the protest movement. 

In sum, the E LES dynamic we developed in this article offers a 
mechanism through which exit as a social phenomenon triggers voice. 
The exit-voice dynamics we theorize are of the greatest importance for 
political change under specific circumstances: where (1) a repressive re- 
gime imposes coercive restraint on the exercise of exit and voice, (2) eco- 
nomic and political! grievances are widespread without the population's 
having the capacity, to coordinate a response or communicate the extent 
of the discontent, and (3) neighboring states can disturb the resulting 
equilibrium by lowéring the costs of exit. 

Some combination of these conditions can be found in many historical 
instances, as well a$ in contemporary societies such as Cuba and North 
Korea. In societies like these the increased viability of an exit option could 
undermine repressive stability and help to initiate a cycle of protest. This 
does not mean that revolution will occur, only that protest will be affected 
by the possibility and magnitude of exit. Authoritarian regimes are vul- 
nerable when the exit option becomes a viable opportunity, especially for 
valued citizens suchias professionals and skilled workers. If neighboring 
or nearby states lower the costs of exit, they may activate the exit-voice 
dynamic we have demonstrated i in this article. The repressive stability of 
such authoritarian regimes may thus be highly vulnerable to exogenous 
events that trigger an exiting crisis. The case of the GDR, where the decay 
of the Soviet bloc created opportunities for flight that triggered a popular 
rebellion the state could not contain, is an extraordinary example of the 
combustive potential of exit-voice dynamics. 
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This article critiques and extends Michael Burawoy’ S perspective 
on the political apparatuses of production by arguing that he fails 
to take into account the embeddedness of labor control within legal 
institutions. ough a synthesis with new institutionalism and 
sociolegal studies the author argues that production regimes using 
unfree labor d favorable for capitalist labor subordination given 
their particular historical embeddedness in legal institutions, the 
other alternatives available for exploitation and capitalists’ social 
embeddedness in local institutions. This is demonstrated through an 
analysis of how capitalists in the Victorian English pottery industry 
used law as a foundation for the construction of a factory regime 
based in unfree labor. 
| 


In this article, I investigate the role of legal institutions in the capitalist 
development of labor discipline. The historical transformation of the labor 
process has been most thoroughly explicated by Michael Burawoy’s (1984, 
1985) work on factory regimes, which explores how capitalists construct 
regimes of exploitation and impose discipline not just in the immediate 
process of production, but also through larger political apparatuses. This 
perspective has been usefully supplemented by insights from world- 
systems analysis and other recent research. I argue that while these the- 
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ories provide a substantial foundation for understanding labor control, 
their analysis of politics begs a larger institutional approach. In particular, 
I highlight the importance of legal institutions in both bounding and partly 
constituting the ways in which factory regimes can be constructed. Be- 
holden to the legacy of Marx, Burawoy assumes that the legal freedom 
of labor is an inherent feature of capitalist development rather than being 
a contingent and politically realized outcome of class conflict. Once we 
recognize that capitalist development does not necessitate "free labor" we 
can also investigate the ways in which capitalists can deploy legal frame- 
works of unfreedom to subordinate labor and how, in certain contexts, 
these legal foundations provide capitalists with solutions to problems of 
labor discipline otherwise not available. 

I draw both on work in the “new institutionalism” as well as from 
sociolegal studies. I argue that both literatures provide key analytical tools 
that are consonant with a materialist and historical analysis ofclass re- 
lations. Basic precepts in the institutionalist literature establish how legal 
institutions both partly constitute the ways in which the labor relation 
can be conceived and the feasible strategies by which capitalists can sub- 
ordinate workers. In tandem, work in sociolegal studies also demonstrates 
how both legal codes and court systems set institutional boundaries and 
everyday practices within which production regimes are developed. More- 
over, it emphasizes the ways in which legal institutions contain the po- 
tential for their own dynamism, correcting a problem in some institu- 
tionalist literature in its emphasis on stasis and continuity. 

I demonstrate this expanded perspective through an analysis of the role 
of master and servant law in mid-Victorian English labor relations. First, 
I explicate the law itself, noting its elaboration and development. I high- 
light the way in which it defined the labor relation as a contract of ser- 
vitude, and I explore how this created a power relationship between 
employer and worker that provided the former with the potential for 
considerable control. 

I then analyze how pottery manufacturers in Hanley, Staffordshire, 
relied on the law to construct their factory regime. My analysis centers 
on how the legal embeddedness of the employment relationship intersected 
with limitations of capitalist control in the labor process to make legal 
action critical to labor control. In addition, I analyze how the social em- 
beddedness of local pottery manufacturers within the local elite provided 
them with both access to and assurance in the local court system as a 
means of labor control. First, however, I start with the Marxian legacy 
and current theories of control. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF CONTROL 
The work of Burawoy and others, of course, is predicated on Marx's 
analysis of capitalist exploitation, and, as Duncan Kennedy observes, 
Marx's conception of the law is “strikingly similar to that of the political 
economists” (1985, p. 994). The general expression of capitalist civil society 
is articulated in the bourgeois concept of the free juridical person. The 
very act of commodity exchange, of which the labor market is one form, 
is based in contractual relations between formally free and equal persons 
(Marx [1858] 1973, p. 243; [1867] 1967, pp. 168, 271, 301). The bourgeois 
state is built on the division between public and private law, and the 
actions of individuals within economic institutions becomes the province 
of the latter (Sayer 1991, pp. 77—78). Law operates principally as a form 
of ideological mystification, of domination and exploitation through the 
“illusory community” of equals in the market, while capitalists regulate 
the labor process inside the factory through their own “private legislation” 
(Marx 1967, p. 740; ‘Cotterell 1981, p. 56; Fine 1982, pp. 4445; Foster 
1979, p. 21)? On the! whole, however, implicit in Marx's theory is a linear 
history of the develobment and production of the social relations in which 
the law progressively recedes from its coercive (and explicitly political) 
function of economic exploitation that it served under precapitalist 
formations. | 

In many ways Marx's emphases and elisions have been replicated in 
the work of the past two decades that has refined his analysis of the 
capitalist exploitation process. These theories have extensively focused on 
both the "deskilling" process and on the organizational forms of hierarchy 
and bureaucracy that embed managerial hegemony in the production 
process (Littler 1990; Vallas 1993). As Burawoy argues in his own writings 
on domination in the production process, however, these analyses of ex- 
ploitation and control largely ignore political and ideological aspects of 
production. To rectify this he analytically separates the labor process (“the 
coordinated set of activities and relations involved in the transformation 
of raw materials into. useful products”) from the political apparatuses of 
production (“the institutions that regulate and shape struggles in the work- 
place”) or what he terms factory regimes (Burawoy 1985, pp. 87, 123). 

In his explicitly historical analysis Burawoy identifies four factors that 

| 

? Marx of course analyzes the Factory Acts as a limited political victory by the working 
class to inject state power into the workings of exploitation (1967, p. 299; 1971; Booth 
1978) Marx mentions the;existence of master and servant laws, but it 1s in the context 
of the repeal of laws ting wages and prohibiting trade unions (1967, p. 740). In 
an earlier discussion in Capital i in the chapter *Machinery and Modern Industry" he 
makes reference to an important master and servant law case, but does not fully 


comprehend the law and confuses its reform of trade union and the law of conspiracy 
(1967, pp. 424—25, n. 2; ci 1991, pp. 136-45). 
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contribute to the constitution of a regime. First, the degree of intra- 
industrial competition determines the introduction of new technologies 
and work intensification, with increasing competitive pressures spurring 
change. Second is Marx's own distinction between the formal and real 
subsumption of labor, with the latter fully divorcing the worker from the 
conceptualization of the labor process. Third is the degree to which the 
worker relies on her subsistence by the sale of her labor power to the 
capitalist, with economic coercion being enhanced by the pressures of a 
surplus reserve army. Finally, Burawoy differentiates between two forms 
of state intervention, external and internal. In the former the state secures 
the independence of market forces, while in the latter the state intercedes 
in the relations between capitalists or in the apparatuses and processes 
of production? 

Further elaborating on his taxonomy Burawoy also identifies two ideal- 
type capitalist regimes: the despotic, in which domination is principally 
enacted through managerial and economic coercion, and the hegemonic, 
in which workers are persuaded to consent to domination in what is 
normatively constructed as an asymmetrical reciprocity (though coercion 
is not entirely absent; see Burawoy and Wright 1990, p. 254). The latter 
is defined by the separation of the reproduction of labor power from the 
process of production and involves state intervention in one of two broad 
ways: either social insurance schemes or state interventions that mitigate 
the power of capitalists to dominate through wage dependence. Burawoy 
carefully notes that while here is an overall logic by which capitalist 
systems evolve from despotic to hegemonic regimes through the state's 
intrusion into the political apparatuses of production, the exact mecha- 
nisms by which this is accomplished vary significantly by time and place 
(1985, pp. 126—28, 138). As he and Wright elsewhere argue the bases of 
stable regimes are in the strategically rational consent of workers, based 
on partial complementarity with capitalists, coupled with nonstrategic 
norms that hegemonically provide standards of responsibility and fairness 
(Burawoy and Wright 1990, p. 257). 

Reconceptualizing the history of the English industrial revolution and 
its “dark satanic mills," Burawoy argues that Marx inappropriately gen- 
eralized a particular ideal-type factory regime, the relatively rare market 
despotism. Charting the course of labor control in the cotton spinning 
mills that are historically emblematic of the industrial revolution, Bura- 
woy finds a series of despotic regimes—the company state, patriarchal 
despotism, and paternalistic despotism—with the transformations hinging 
largely on changes in the subordination of labor, worker dependence, and 


* Significantly, Burawoy notes that Marx tended to take for granted that state regulation 
would be only external (1985, pp. 87-990). 
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the shifts in patriarchal authority of the male factory worker hitched to 
the greater paternalism of the mill owner (Burawoy 1985, p. 95). William 
Staples elaborates on Burawoy's ideal-types of patriarchal and paternalist 
regimes, arguing that “significant changes in the technical and social or- 
ganization of work occur during critical historical periods in which either 
capital or labor is required to respond to contradictions emerging from 
the mode of production” (1987, p. 85). This is a reflexive process that is 
contingent on the temporal sequencing of changes in the four conditions 
that contour production politics outlined by Burawoy. 

Burawoy's and Staples's analyses usefully focus on the reproduction 
of the social relations of production rather than solely on domination at 
the point of production that characterized the “deskilling” literature. In 
addition, they sensitize analysis to the subjective nature of work and the 
ways in which specific historical, political, and ideological formations are 
constitutive of a particular factory regime. This separation of political 
apparatuses from the labor process itself moreover provides space for the 
analysis of legal forms of control. 

Despite these advances, however, Burawoy retains some of the prob- 
lematic features of Marx’ s foundational account. First, he echoes Marx 
in his analysis of law i in the exploitation process: “In contrast to precap- 
italist formations, under capitalism relations between direct producer and 
appropriator are noilonger relations of political subordination and legal 
servitude. Once workers are dispossessed of direct access to the means of 
subsistence, extra-economic coercion is no longer central to the appro- 
priation of product" (1984, pp. 24—25).* Further, he characterizes the law 
as “relatively autonomous” part of the “expressive totality” that functions 
to legitimate the “structured totality” of the capitalist system (1985, pp. 
59-60). The law operates largely as a means of mystification and fetish- 
ization, and it does so externally as the “mechanisms. . . which stabilize, 
contain, control, absorb or cushion the proposed crisis tendencies or con- 
tradictions” of the economic process of appropriation (p. 62). As I will 
argue below, the first assumption is an abstracted account of capitalism 
adopted from Marx's readings of political economy, while the second 
ignores the way in which public law institutionally mediates capitalists’ 
opportunus for the'control and organization of the labor process. Bur- 
awoy's adoption of the Marxist structuralist categories of “expressive” and 

“structural” totalities; here belie his important insight that “the so-called 
economic realm is inseparable from its political and ideological effects, 


* In a brief account of the rise of “free labor” he notes in this regard that “the repeal 
of Masters and Servants laws gave labour the right to quit; undermining employers' 
attempts to tie domestic to factory life" (Burawoy 1985, p. 126). 
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and from specifically political and ideological ‘structures’ of the work- 
place? (1985, p. 39). 

In addition, there is an implicit divide between the coercive power of 
the economic and the ideological power of law in creating consent to 
domination. However, the legal structuring of labor relations—or, in Bur- 
awoy's terms, the production regime—simultaneously involves both co- 
ercion and consent. As Mark Barenberg (1994) argues, workers’ inter- 
pretation of instrumental incentives in the workplace and the exercise of 
coercion and hegemony by capitalists are mediated by the manner in 
which legal categories define choices for action. Legal codes and their 
application can also raise possible contradictions in the exercise of he- 
gemony and the construction of consent. 

Burawoy is surely correct in arguing that labor process theorists have 
often depoliticized production, but a more acute focus on the law takes 
his argument further. Political processes always operate at the very heart 
of the labor process by defining the juridical actor, both individual and 
collective. This is most apparent, of course, when we analyze social re- 
lations of production predicated on the unfreedom that Marx, in his ide- 
alized discussion, saw as antithetical to the development of capitalist 
production (Steinfeld 1991). What Burawoy and others overlook is that 
there is no simple dichotomy between “free” and “unfree” labor and that 
legal concepts and the practices they precipitate are historical products. 
As Steinfeld notes of the archetypal English case, “In the most advanced 
liberal market society of the nineteenth century, wage labor, was, by mod- 
ern standards, unfree labor. Free markets and free labor did not invariably 
occur together as fixed components of laissez-faire industrial capitalism? 
(2001, pp. 82—83). Free labor, therefore, is as much the historically con- 
ditioned outcome of struggle over legally defined relations and practices 
(gender and racial or ethnic as well as class) as it is a concomitant de- 
velopment of capitalist markets and production (Kennedy 1985, p. 997). 
This ineluctably brings law into the organization of the labor process. 

Research on labor exploitation in related fields also raises parallel issues 
concerning unfree labor and capitalist development. Karen Orren (1991, 
1994) argues for the U.S. case (but by implication for England as well) 
that "the law of master and servant was at the foundation of capitalist 
development and industrialism” throughout most of the 19th century and 
that this judge-made and common law codified labor as unfree (Orren 
1991, p. 70). She maintains that this English common law was a vestige 
of a feudal past that provided capitalists with the leverage of state au- 
thority to subjugate workers. Orren therefore sees labor conflict as vital 
not only to the development of liberal market institutions, but as central 
to the creation of liberal society more generally. Akin to the arguments 
here, institutional politics is thus a nexus of labor control. Moreover, Orren 
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similarly rejects an underlying metanarrative of modernity found both in 
liberal and some Marxist analyses of industrial transformation. 

While Orren's work highlights the centrality of master and servant law, 
I diverge from her perspective in two respects. First, as I note below, the 
law drawn on by English capitalists was not a mere remnant of feudalism 
but was a particular development of the 18th and 19th centuries and 
championed by them, Master and servant should be seen as a historical 
form of advanced formal subsumption of labor in the absence of other 
institutional or technical forms of control in the workplace. Second, Or- 
ren's thesis is focused on the development of liberal political institutions 
and the rise of individual freedom rather than on labor exploitation. As 
such it does not explore the significance of the law for workplace control 
or possible variations among industries in the extent of its use. By building 
on the work of Burawoy and others I seek to provide this framework. 

A second connected body of work draws on a world-systems perspec- 
tive, which focuses on the historical mixing of modes of labor control in 
the global expansion of capitalism. Here the focus is on how in the de- 
velopment of "historical capitalism" labor is exploited for the creation of 
commodity chains that feed the centralized accumulation of surplus 
through unequal exchange (Wallerstein 1995, p. 18; see also Chase-Dunn 
1998, pp. 40-41, 65—66). The capitalist world-system has relied on a range 
of labor control from slavery to free wage labor. Researchers have noted 
that slavery and other|forms of unfree labor are not only compatible with 
capitalist development but indeed have been historically integral to its 
global expansion (see, e.g., Petrusewicz 1987; McMichael 1991). 

While these analysts carefully bracket the rise of free labor markets 
and their attendant forms of exploitation within a historicized world con- 
text, they do not address fully the dynamics of unfree labor in the de- 
velopment of the capitalist core. Wallerstein and others note the impor- 
tance of gendered andi ethnicized divisions of labor through which large 
segments of the population contribute to accumulation processes through 
“nonproductive” labor in households and other institutions. Unfree labor 
is given a historically variable and important role in accumulation pro- 
cesses in the periphery,and semiperiphery, but it is not interrogated as an 
institutional feature in the core. Indeed Wallerstein suggests that “free 
labor is the form of labor control used for skilled workers in core countries 
whereas coerced labor is used for less skilled work in peripheral countries” 
(1974, pp. 101, 127). More generally, as van der Linden persuasively ar- 
gues, world-systems theory has never provided a systematic account of 
how a particular mix lof labor control strategies developed in any one 
period, let alone a vantage for explaining how any specific group of em- 
ployers devise modes " control (van der Linden2001, pp. 430-32). As a 
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global mode of explanation it lacks the analytic tools for this kind of 
institutional analysis. 


AMENDMENTS AND EXTENSIONS FROM INSTITUTIONALIST AND 
SOCIOLEGAL PERSPECTIVES 


The above vital insights concerning production regimes opened the anal- 
ysis of the labor process to a more focused political analysis. Their political 
perspective remains underdeveloped, however, because they do not fully 
account for the historical institutional embeddedness of production re- 
gimes in general and their legal foundations in particular. In particular, 
Burawoy's theory of production regimes can be amended to account for 
the role of law through three interconnected extensions. First, at the ma- 
crolevel of the organization of relations of production, recent work (dis- 
cussed below) demonstrates the contingent nature of capitalist develop- 
ment, the control of labor, and the development of “free” labor. Second, 
on the macrolevel of state-society relations, research in institutional anal- 
ysis highlights the partly constitutive nature of legal institutions in de- 
termining the structure of workplace relations. Third, on the meso- and 
microlevels sociolegal studies focus on the ways in which law partly con- 
stitutes the practices of and consciousness in the employment relationship. 

Recent work on agricultural capitalism has brought to the forefront the 
variability of free labor in the organization of the labor exploitation. As 
Brass suggests in his analyses of deproletarianization of agricultural labor, 
“Unfree labour is in certain circumstances an integral aspect of both the 
initial and continuing accumulation process" (1994, p. 270; 2000). A legally 
free market in labor does not necessitate contractually free labor in the 
production process (Kennedy 1985, p. 995). The latter is not a mandate 
of capitalist economic structures but a contingent outcome of contention 
between classes in a production regime. The degree of unfreedom sought 
by capitalists involves strategic considerations over such aspects as the 
flexibility of the labor supply and recruitment, the reproduction of labor 
power, and the costs of extraction and nonproductivity due to worker 
resistance (van der Linden 2000, p. 517). Indenture, bondage, and other 
forms of servitude legally and freely entered into by workers—much as 
the increasing control through deskilling, technology, production games, 
the gender and racial/ethnic divisions of the labor force, and other current 
mechanisms—can secure the subordination of labor and surplus value 
accumulation and sustain capitalist development. 

Contrary to Orren's thesis various forms of unfree labor are historically 
and regionally specific capitalist strategies to rest and maintain control 
of both the labor market and the labor process itself (Fligstein 2001, p. 
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102). While Brass and others focus on agricultural production, the history 
of British industrial capitalism is equally replete with such examples. The 
bonding of miners, for instance, was a common feature of northern coal 
pits until the abolition of master and servant laws in 1875; it was common 
as well for millworking and glassblowing through the first half of the 
19th century. And capitalists in the furnishing trades sought to reinstitute 
forms of bonding in the first decade of the 20th century (Corrigan 1977, 
p. 454, n. 16; Hair 1965; Harrison 1962, p. 26; Jacoby 1982, pp. 95—96; 
Simon 1954, p. 172; Steinfeld and Engerman 2000, p. 126). As I will discuss 
below, bonding was one of several ways in which employers in the pottery 
industry circumscribed workers’ freedom for the purposes of labor 
discipline. 

An eclectic synthesis of work in historical and organizational institu- 
tionalism provides for a broader, historically contingent analysis of state 
effects on the capitalist production regimes astutely analyzed by Burawoy 
and others (Campbell! 19975, 1998; Fligstein 2001; Kato 1996). As Im- 
mergut suggests, both: perspectives maintain that "political economies— 
like political systems-are structured by dense interactions among eco- 
nomic, social and political actors that work according to different logics 
in different contexts" (1998, p. 17; see also Dobbin 1994, p. 20). On the 
one hand, institutions, particularly state institutions, bound the legitimate 
organizational capacities of actors to realize economic goals and to con- 
ceptualize alternative rationalities in the pursuit of interests. The strategies 
pursued by collective lactors are thus shaped by their institutional em- 
beddedness (Thelen and Steinmo 1992, pp. 8—10, 13; Campbell and Lind- 
berg 1990; Campbell 1997a). As Fligstein notes, the exact structure of 
these arrangements develops through path-dependent processes that are 
historically unique for each society (2001, p. 103; see also Block 1994, p. 
697—98). On the other hand, institutions provide a repertoire of possible 
courses of actions to pursue and to legitimize this pursuit in the face of 
resistance (Immergut 1998, p. 20). This perspective complements that of 
Burawoy on the construction of strategic and nonstrategic interests that 
compose a regime. | 

Roughly paralleling Burawoy’s concept of production regimes Camp- 
bell and Lindberg (1990), for example, provide a framework for an in- 
stitutional political economy of private property in terms of “governance 
regimes.” Conceptualized as the “combinations of specific organizational 
forms, including markets, corporate hierarchies, associations and net- 
works,” such regimes “define the institutional bases of power relations in 
the processes of production, exchange and accumulation” (Campbell and 
Lindberg 1990, pp. 635—36; see also Fligstein 1996). All exchange rela- 
tionships, including those concerning labor power, occur within institu- 
tional contexts that necessarily delineate conceptions of rights and control 
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of person and property (Krippner 2001; Lie 1991).5 As they suggest, state- 
sanctified regimes are often constructed as ad hoc and piecemeal insti- 
tutions in response to political struggles and economic tensions or crises. 
Work by both Western (1998) and Somers (1993, 1994) demonstrates how 
labor markets in the United States and England developed through pro- 
tracted political struggles leading to varied institutional forms. There is 
also an extensive literature on the ways in which the proliferation of U.S. 
federal regulations have affected the development of employment prac- 
tices and disciplinary procedures in the last half century (Baron, Jennings, 
and Dobbin 1988; Dobbin and Sutton 1998; Dobbin et al. 1993; Sutton, 
Dobbin, and Meyer 1994). Finally, Edelman and her colleagues detail how 
firms restructure institutional mechanisms of employment in response to 
changing legal environments (Edelman 1990, 1992; Edelman, Erlanger, 
and Lande 1993). Production regimes are thus necessarily mediated by 
governance regimes constructed through the accretion of conflict and its 
institution building. The state is never really “external” to the production 
process as Burawoy suggests. 

In concentrating on the role of law at the macro level of national 
institutions, most of this work identifies the law as part of an exogenous 
environment to the workplace (Edelman, Uggen, and Erlanger 1999, p. 
410)^ Recent work in sociolegal studies highlights the meso and micro 
dimensions of law as a set of everyday practices. As Ewick and Silbey 
observe, ^Legality is an emergent feature of social relations rather than 
an external apparatus acting on social life. . . . Legality is not sustained 
solely by the formal law of the Constitution, legislative statutes, court 
decisions, or explicit demonstrations of state power such as executions. 
Rather, legality is enduring because it relies on and invokes commonplace 
schemas of everyday life” (1998, p. 17; Munger 1998, pp. 52—54; Sarat 
and Kearns 1993, p. 28; Silbey 1998, p. 291). Sociolegal studies of com- 
munity power struggles and the strategic interactions of the disempowered 
with local courts and government agencies highlight the ways in which 
legal control and conflict is structured through an ongoing micropolitics 
of positioning and legitimation (Silbey 1998, pp. 286—88; Ewick and Silbey 
1998; Garth and Sarat 1998; Greenhouse, Yngvesson, and Engel 1994; 
sarat 1990; Suchman and Edelman 1996; Yngvesson 1993). The legality 
of employment, for example, provides the shared, often unstated, and 


* While I take law to be partly constitutive, I do not share the perspective of recent 
neoinstitutionalist work that theorizes overarching normative or cognitive frameworks 
as exogenously and foundationally causal. 

* Edelman et al. (1999) move a step beyond by analyzing law as endogenous to firms, 
but focus on it as a "rhetorical and symbolic? resource that is used to construct or- 
ganizational rationality. I argue that law also encompasses a set of material practices 
central to the labor process. 
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sometimes contested definitions of the labor relationship, including the 
local institutional mechanisms through which they are enacted and the 
ways in which workplace practices and the courts define the customary, 
traditional, or *default rules" of subordination (Tomlins 1999, p. 12; 1995; 
McCann 1994; Witt 2000). The exact nature of these political contests 
depends on two dimensions of control. First, there is the degree of access 
to and control of pertinent institutional venues. This includes the extent 
to which decision-making power is centralized or dispersed through ju- 
dicial and regulatory systems and the potential that sets of contenders 
have both to control the staffing of these courts and bureaucracies and 
the ease of access they have to them. Second is the extent to which legal 
codes are open to alternative interpretation, which includes the degree to 
which there is fragmentation of law “on the books,” and the extent to 
which law more generally is seen as ideologically contestable. Opportu- 
nities for change aré created when legality becomes fragmented and 
fraught with ambiguity and its practices become accessible and contested 
(Suchman and Edelman 1996, p. 929). 

I will argue in the! Potteries case that local courts and common and 
statutory law, labor markets, family structures, technologies of production, 
and workplace regimes in conjunction bounded the ways in which cap- 
italists and workers ordinarily engaged in the transfer of labor power and 
the labor process. This established the taken-for-granted patterning of the 
labor bargain in routine causal sequences and provided a repertoire of 
contingencies through which control, contention, and change were 
pursued. | 

While a number of|scholars have noted that institutional perspectives 
have been developed in reaction to what is seen as an overemphasized 
structural determinism in Marxist analysis (Smith 1992; Thelen and 
Steinmo 1992), I argue that many of their general insights are in fact 
quite consonant with Marx's own theoretic and analytic impulses. Legality 
is a material practice as a social relationship (Block 1994, p. 699; McCann 
1994, p. 283; Sayer 1987, p. 110). The Marxian emphasis on dialectical 
and historical analysis also in many respects resonates with the institu- 
tionalists’ own concerns with context and contingency. Below I demon- 
strate how the perspectives on the labor process I have reviewed above 
can be expanded by adding the insights of these institutionalist and so- 
ciolegal perspectives. | 


MASTER AND SERVANT LAWS: SCOPE AND APPLICATION 


Legal historians note that throughout the entire English industrial rev- 
olution there was no systematic body of law providing a complete vision 
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of the employment contract that either we or contemporaries could cat- 
egorize as "labor law" (Haines 1980, p. 277; Kahn-Freund 1977; Wed- 
derburn 1965). Eighteenth-century common and statutory law constituted 
a hiring as one of personal service, a kind of leasehold arrangement in 
which the master was given authority to control the energies of the worker 
during customary hours of labor. As such labor was not a “marketable 
commodity," nor did the worker have an inalienable right to the property 
of her or his labor (Orth 1996, p. 41; Haines 1980, pp. 263—64; Kahn- 
Freund 1977, p. 524; MacDonald 1868, p. 77; Napier 1975, pp. 111-12; 
Steinfeld 1991, pp. 77—78, 85; Sugarman 1983, p. 241). 

Contrary to Orren's assumptions, master and servant law, as it defined 
employment relationships in mid-Victorian England, was a product of 
piecemeal legislation produced throughout the 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies (Steinfeld 2001, p. 42; Hay 1998, p. 29; Orth 1991, pp. 27, 109). 
These laws were updated and consolidated in the Master and Servant 
Act of 1823 (4 Geo. IV, c. 34) and extended to most categories of wage 
labor except domestic servants. However, even with a slow shift to a more 
contractual language, the employment relationship remained one of per- 
sonal service. The solidification of master and servant law represented a 
new form of subjugated labor. As Steinfeld has recently argued, "The 
traditional account of the rise of free labor is backwards. The advent of 
freer markets in England during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries did not produce ‘free labor,’ but rather, by modern standards, 
a form of ‘coerced’ contractual labor, similar to, although less harsh than, 
the contractual labor in the colonial periphery" (2001, pp. 82-83, 234). 

After 1823 (and until 1875) workers could run afoul of the law through 
a breach of contract for service in several major ways: (a) failure to enter 
service (based on a written agreement), (b) leaving service without per- 
mission, (c) misconduct and misbehavior, and (d) incompetence or mis- 
representation of skill, with most cases coming under the second and third 
categories (Hay 2000, p. 228; Holdsworth 1876, pp. 43, 72; Simon 1954, 
pp. 161—62; Steinmetz 2000). Employers violated the law's strictures by 
(a) cruelty, (b) dismissal without adequate notice, and (c) failure to pay 
wages (Simon 1954, p. 160). What was required in service devolved to a 
matter of customary practices for each trade and locale, *tacitly annexed 
to the terms of every contract" in the absence of any written agreement 
(Holdsworth 1876, p. 30; Hay 2000, p. 231). Local justices of the peace 
(JPs) often became quite knowledgable about these arrangements given 
the frequency with which they adjudicated such cases (Hay 1998, p. 36). 
However, in many areas—such as Hanley, Staffordshire, which forms our 
case here—the local magistracy was often controlled by employers, and 
definitions of neglect and disobedience became what the employer deemed 
reasonable (Philips 1977; Woods 1979). 
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The differences in ihow employers’ violations were codified and sanc- 
tioned, though, were; critical. While employers who violated the law’s 
strictures were subject to civil sanctions mandating wage payments or 
voiding agreements, workers were subject to criminal prosecution. Up 
until 1867 (with the passage of the revised Acts) workers were subject to 
dismissal, abatement of wages, and up to three months imprisonment 
with hard labor if cohvicted. High court rulings during the period also 
established that no punishment released the worker from his or her service 
obligation (MacDonald 1868, pp. 73-76; Napier 1975, p. 122; PP. 1866, 
XIII [449], pp. 3—4; Law Times 41 [1223], Sept. 6, 1866, p. 768). 

Workers had recourse to the law as well, but it is unclear that they 
utilized it nearly to the extent that their employers did.’ They could claim 
unpaid wages of up to £10 before the local bench (a higher amount had 
to be taken to county court) and could pursue the voiding of contracts in 
cases of maltreatment. However, such disputes frequently amounted to 
pitting the worker's word against that of his or her employer, and short 
of a distraining order for the sale of personal property from a court there 
were no other means of compelling payment (Simon 1954, p. 161; Napier 
1975, p. 122; Holdsworth 1876, p. 146). 

Throughout the period there was a clear gendered basis to the law, 
though it is unclear how consistently it was recognized by local courts. 
Under the law married women were deemed unfit to sign contracts on 
their own behalf, so that any labor contract not signed by their husbands 
was considered unenforceable (Justice of the Peace Aug. 28, 1875, pp. 
548-89; Sept. 18, 1875] pp. 600—601). As I will show in the case of Hanley, 
however, the vast majority of all prosecutions were against men. 

The Master and Servant Act of 1867 served as a partial reform by 
requiring two magistrates to adjudicate a case (or one stipendiary mag- 
istrate), providing for the possibility of damage payments, allowing pros- 
ecuted workers to testify on their own behalf, and providing for impris- 
onment only in the i stance of “aggravated” cases (Law Magazine and 
Law Review 22 [43], p. 14). However, as opponents strenuously noted, 
the definition of such lcases was left to the scope of the local JPs, and 
those workers unable to pay fines were subject to imprisonment. It also 
provided magistrates with the explicit power to require the performance 
of contracts. While penalties of imprisonment did diminish in some areas, 


! 
' Aggregate statistics for the period collated from local courts exist only for criminal 
convictions as reported to Parliament yearly Others have suggested that workers were 
far less likely than capitalists to rely on the courts to resolve their disputes in part 
because court costs in the,event of a loss were significant impositions, though Hay 
(2000) has noted that workers could rely on some separate local courts for equity 
(Napier 1975). My ongoing research suggests a considerable imbalance, as I report 
below. 
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the use of criminal sanctions overall remained high in many jurisdictions. 
Most important, as Gerry Rubin asserts, the law still operated in terro- 
rem—that is, as a substantial threat used by employers for labor discipline 
(Rubin 1997, p. 316). Free labor, in fact, did not come into being until 
the Workmen's and Employers! Act of 1875, which superseded all pre- 
vious statutes (Galenson 1994, p. 130; Steinmetz 2000). 

It is striking how commonplace the exercise of master and servant 
prosecution was during this period. Annual Parliamentary reports for the 
1860s through the mid-1870s show roughly between 9,000 and 11,000 
convictions per annum (though in 1872—73 it reached around 17,000). 
Table 1 provides the numbers of convictions for master and servant and 
other violations of summary jurisdiction common in the policing of the 
working class.* Total numbers of prosecutions were probably a multiple 
of the number of convictions (Hay 1998, p. 36). Both in raw numbers 
and in percentage terms, master and servant convictions were within the 
range of petty larceny, breaches of the peace, various misdemeanors, and 
begging. For working people in the mid-Victorian era an experience with 
criminal justice, outside of one concerning drinking or fighting, was about 
as likely to concern work as any other sphere of life. The number of 
master and servant cases as a percentage of all hearings heard in petty 
sessions and magistrates! courts for selective years for Hanley is shown 
in table 2. 

Part of the puzzle of master and servant law is the extensive regional 
and industrial variation in its use. Both contemporaries and historians 
have posited explanations centering around industrial capital concentra- 
tion and enterprise size (PP. 1866 XIII [449] 1, pp. 78, 83; Hay 2000, p. 
232). Most prominently, Simon argues, “the law of master and servant 
was essentially the weapon of the small master? who lacked the economic 
or technological power to control his workers (1954, p. 192). However, 
D. C. Woods notes in his study of criminal prosecutions in the Black 
Country that some of the largest units of production in the region, collieries 
and ironworks, prosecuted their workmen “on a large scale” (1979, p. 320). 
In the analysis below I argue that a key to understanding these variations 
is the degree to which employers had to rely on the law to exert control 
in the production regime. As I demonstrate in the case of the pottery trade 
of Hanley, capitalists drew on the law in creating production regimes 
when other forms of control were wanting. 


* Data are collected from annual Parliamentary reports: Judicial Statistics (England 
and Wales). Part I. Police. Criminal Proceedings. Prisons, P.P. 1865 LII (445), p. 25: 
1866 LXVIII (483), p. 25, 1867 LXVI (523), p. 25; 1867-68 LXVII (947), p. 25; 1868— 
69 LVI (737), p 25; 1870 LXIII (753), p. 25; 1871 LXIV (231), p 25, 1872 LXV 
(235), p. 25; 1873 LXX (247), p. 25; 1874 LXXI (251), p. 25; 1875 LXXXI (259), p. 
25. 
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TABLE 2 
SELECTED PROSECUTIONS OF OFFENSES AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
HEARINGS BEFORE THE HANLEY BOROUGH MAGISTRATES COURT 


All cases .................. 796 1,782 1,26 


Offense 1866 1871 1872 

Assault ... Mo d 22 17 15 
Bylaws Soe urs 3l 8 2 
Disorderly conduct .. -— NA 7 
Drunk and disorderly . 2 36 20 
Felony ... ..... ... ES NA 6 
Master and servant . . 4 7 5 
Prostitution ...... . . .. iden 2 2 
Petty larceny ............ 5 I 
Vagrancy iosikecetesaavs 3 NA 2 
1 


NOTE — Data for 1866 and 1872 are drawn from Borough of Hanley, 
Draft Minute Books (D26/1/1,3,4), data for 1871 are taken from Staffordshire Ad- 
vertiser, Oct 28, 1871, p 4, administrative year Sept. 30, 1870-Sept. 29, 1871 


A final piece of the legal institution controlling labor was the admin- 
istrative machinery that applied the law. As Somers has noted, while the 
English legal system was a power national administrative apparatus, the 
state relied on local courts to enforce its public rule (1993, p. 598). By the 
mid-Victorian period the county JPs, stipendiary magistrates, and borough 
commissions of the peace were by far the most central for the enforcement 
of labor law. County justices were the centuries-old cornerstone of the 
legal apparatus and were appointments of the Lords Lieutenant (Skyrme 
1994, pp. 614-15; Manchester 1980, pp. 160-64). They ran the quarter 
sessions, which tried indictable offenses, and also sat on local petty ses- 
sions, which dealt with a variety of matters of administrative and sum- 
mary jurisdiction as well as criminal indictments. Throughout much of 
the 19th century the landed elite remained dominant in these positions, 
and some workers’ representatives considered them to be more impartial 
arbiters of justice then their alternatives (P.P. 1866 XIII [449] 1, p. 91). 

However, by the mid-Victorian period the backbone of the judicial 
system for most workers were the borough magistrates. Unlike the county 
JPs, borough court justices were typically from the industrial, commercial, 
and professional town elite. Workers and their sympathizers frequently 
bemoaned the elite stranglehold on the law that this created (PP. 1866 
XIII [449] 1, p. 87; Bee-Hive Nov. 18, 1871, p. 5; Potteries Examiner 
[hereafter PE] Aug. 10, 1872, p. 5; Aug. 9, 1873, p. 5). These local borough 
courts became the nexus of the justice system, and their powers of sum- 
mary jurisdiction expanded over the course of the century (Skyrme 1994, 
pp. 622-23; Manchester 1980, pp. 160—61, 222—25). 

The final plank of the local judicial infrastructure that in theory ad- 
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dressed the biases of the borough magistrates was the stipendiary mag- 
istrate. The stipendiary was a barrister of extensive professional experi- 
ence who acted as a paid justice to add to the local court system. He was 
appointed at the request of the local municipality, or by the special au- 
thority of a local law that authorized his appointment (French 1967a, pp. 
227-29; 19675, p. 270; Manchester 1980, pp. 77—78). The stipendiary mag- 
istrate could have a significant presence in the local justice system, and, 
as we will see, the Potteries stipendiary was an active justice in enforcing 
master and servant law. 

Thus, by the 1860s, production regimes were embedded within legal 
institutions that were partly constitutive of the labor relation in two re- 
spects. First, common 'and statutory law provided a state-sanctioned def- 
inition of this relationship as & contract for service, defining most em- 
ployees in a de jure state of partial unfreedom. Second, a decentralized 
judicial system dependent on local courts insured that in many areas 
capitalists exercised dominance not only as plaintiffs but as magistrates. 
The control of local courts provided the means to incorporate the reach 
of the state via criminal law directly into the struggle over production. 
By no means did all ¢apitalists include master and servant law in the 
heart of their production regimes, but those who did could use it effec- 
tively. I argue below that the case of the pottery industry in Hanley, 
Staffordshire, exemplifies this process. 

| 


| 
THE POTTERY INDUSTRY: ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTION, 
CONTENTIOUS ISSUES, AND MODES OF CONTROL 


Hanley was the largest manufacturing center of the six towns that com- 
posed the pottery district, and the industry dominated the local economy 
(Moyes 1979, p. 40). The region anchored the national trade, and earth- 
enware dominated the local labor market: almost half of all its males and 
close to two-thirds of all females worked in the pottery trade as well as 
upward of 11,000 children (Dupree 1995, p. 90; Gatley 1989, p. 11). Marx 
highlighted these potteries as exemplary of the capitalist exploitation in 
the industrial revolution (1967, pp. 243-46). 

Firms varied substantially in size, from small specialty shops employing 
only a few dozen workers to some of the behemoths of the industry 
employing over 1,000. The estimated average workforce for firms in the 
region was 167, though 60% had fewer than 20 employees. Hanley, which 
listed 195 manufacturing premises in its rate books in 1862, contained 
some of the largest and best-known companies in the business, such as 
Brown-Westhead, which employed 1,500 between its two factories (one 
in neighboring Burslem), George L. Ashworth Brothers, whose four-acre 
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establishment gave work to some 500 hands, and of course the Wedgwood 
firm, located in nearby Etruria (Dupree 1995, p. 52; Moyes 1979, pp. 42, 
46; McCarthy 1885b, p. 301; McCarthy 1886, p. 15; Whipp 1990, p. 22; 
PP. 1863 XVIII [3170] 1, p. 1; SA Nov. 11, 1871, p. 5). In this sense, 
following Burawoy, there was a high level of intraindustry competition. 

The industry as a whole produced a dizzying array of household, dec- 
orative, and sanitary ware. Companies tended to have a dominant product 
line in a few of these wares, but large firms produced a variety of goods 
for both the home and export markets. Small firms specialized in a par- 
ticular niche. Overall 4096—5096 of earthenware was produced for the 
export market, and the industry faced increasing international competition 
in the latter 19th century (Jewitt 1878, pp. 316, 319, 325, 334; Whipp 
1990, pp. 25, 34). Following a world-system perspective, the pottery in- 
dustry was well ensconced in a global market that fed commodity chains 
to other core countries and to the semiperiphery and periphery. Apart 
from periodic trade depressions, such as the one that occurred during the 
U.S. Civil War, trade grew from the 1840s through the mid-1870s, with 
profits peaking in 1873. Few records remain to calculate profit margins, 
but the Wedgwoods managed a 1296—1596 average return on net worth 
throughout the period (Dupree 1995, pp. 53, 191; Moyes 1979, pp. 42, 45— 
47). 

The dominant form of organization of production, given sufficient size, 
was vertical integration. Large companies produced their own "slip" (the 
clay mixtures required to start the production process) and employed 
separate departments for decorating at the end (Moyes 1979, pp. 42, 48). 
However, mass manufacturing did not mean standardization. Production 
was often highly specialized, and manufacturers often produced for orders 
by wholesalers and overseas merchants, creating fairly tight time con- 
straints and sometimes demanding very irregular working hours (Botham 
1982, pp. 302-3; Lamb 1977, p. 55; PP. 1863 XVIII [343] 1, p. xl). Mass 
production and the huge variety of ware necessitated a very refined di- 
vision of labor. This task specialization, decomposition of craft, and in- 
stallation of disciplinary rules were pioneered by the Wedgwoods in the 
later 18th century in an effort to control the workforce and became a 
signature of earthenware production (Pollard 1965, pp. 177—78, 184, 261; 
McKendrick 1961). Nonetheless, many of the production processes, es- 
pecially in the formation and firing of wares, involved a fair degree of 
accumulated knowledge and skill. 

Adult males dominated the high-skilled and highest-paying occupations 
of the initial production and firing, while women were mostly found in 
the decorating departments and warehousing.’ There were some 30 craft 


? Supervision of female labor was quite different As producers women and girls were 
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specializations in the potbanks and each developed elaborated work pro- 
cesses. As Richard Whipp notes, “Each occupation generated its own 
commonly accepted work methods and rules. Potters consciously decided 
how they were to organize their work and legitimated their behavior by 
reference to notions of accepted practice with nineteenth-century ante- 
cedents” (1990, p. 55; Dupree 1995, pp. 149-50; McCarthy 1885), p. 299; 
Moyes 1979, p. 45). 

Skilled males domiriated in the major production departments of pro- 
duction throwing, pressing, and casting. Throwers, assisted by one or two 
children or women, who prepared clay and kept the throwing wheels in 
motion, produced small household and decorative items such as teacups, 
jugs, and vases. Pressers were divided into the flat- and hollow-ware 
divisions, the former making simple single-mould items such as plates, 
and the latter comporients for more complex, larger multipiece hollow- 
ware, such as large jugs, servers, ornamental goods, and sanitary ware. 
Casting often was reserved for large and complicated pieces and involved 
producing successive coats of dried slip (liquefied clay) within plaster casts. 
Skilled throwers and pressers could have prodigious output. Throwers 
could average more than a teacup a minute, while flat pressers could 
produce 60—70 dozen pa a day (Dupree 1995, p. 149; Evans 1846, 
pp. 26-30; McCarthy! 1885a, pp. 163-66; PP. 1863 XVIII [3710] 1, 
pp. 2-3, 14). 

The organization of these workshops was highly patriarchal. Family 
hiring was an important foundation of this unit, and many potters brought 
their sons into the trade through such apprenticeships. In this way em- 
ployment relations resémble Burawoy's (1985) ideal-type of patriarchal 
despotism. Employers readily acquiesced to such subemployment schemes 
since it both saved considerable time and helped maintain the loyalty of 
the skilled male workers (Dupree 1995, pp. 153, 157—59, 166; Whipp 1990, 
pp. 73-75; PP. 1863 XVII [1], p. 20). Family hiring, subcontracting, and 
immediate control over production in the potbank affirmed claims to a 
working-class masculinity centered on freedom and independence, but it 
might also have rubbed up against the respectable masculinity of em- 

| 


employed largely in the finish portions of production. Many women were used in 
turning (a preparatory process of smoothing the rough ware prior to dipping and firing) 
and in the printing, painting, and burnishing departments as well as the warehouse 
In printing women and girls were confined to transferring, while the painting de- 
partment (a skilled occupation) was a female realm Employers hired women finishers, 
painters, and warehouse workers directly. Women painters were supervised by a senior 
female of the department and worked in shops of 10—30 workers (Dupree 1995, pp. 
149-50). Women were occasionally used in other departments but faced fierce resistance 
among male potters who took their workshops as a masculine preserve (see, e.g., SPL, 
PA/Hob/70/H.P.U.R.B., June 4, 1866). 
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ployers who legitimized their manliness through control of their factories' 
discipline (McClelland 1991, pp. 82-83; 2000, p. 101; Tosh 1994, p. 193). 

Though potters were highly productive, the technical and organiza- 
tional aspects of production posed several persistent problems for em- 
ployers. First, until well into the 1870s virtually all of their work was 
done without the advantages of steam power (P.P. 1865 X X [3473] 429, 
p. 10). Factories were generally an accretion of workshops, and these 
workspaces were rarely amenable to retrofitting the machinery necessary 
for mechanized power. Ultimately the worker had substantial immediate 
control over the pace of production (Celoria 1973, p. 15; Whipp 1987, p. 
226; Lamb 1977, p. 56; Moyes 1979, p. 48). Second, despite the many 
steps in the production process, there was little technological advance- 
ment. Work discipline thus could not be imposed by mechanization. As 
one inhabitant of the area recalled, “Machinery means discipline in in- 
dustrial operations. In the Potteries there was no such discipline, and very 
little of any other. . . . Owing, as I believe, to the absence of machinery, 
there was no effective economical management of the potworks" (Shaw 
[1903] 1977, p. 185; PP. 1865 X X [3473], p. 10). 

While normal factory hours were usually 6:30 A.M.—6:30 P.M. on week- 
days, actual hours varied by the specific orders, and there was no standard 
work day. There were no clocks in the potbanks and no official time 
keepers (Whipp 1987, p. 226). *It is still too frequent a practice among 
the flatpressers as well as with other potters," noted a factory inspector, 
*to waste the first days of the week in idleness or the beerhouse, and then 
work themselves and their boys until 8 or 9 o'clock on Thursday and 
Friday in order to recover their lost time" (P.P. 1863 XVIII [3170] 1, p. 
4). 

Specialized production made it cost-effective for manufacturers to leave 
each workshop to organize and supervise itself (Whipp 1990, p. 66). As 
Shaw recalled, “There was only the loosest daily or weekly supervision 
of the workpeople, in their separate ‘shops,’ and working by ‘piece-work,’ 
they could work or play very much as they pleased. The weekly production 
of each worker was not scanned as it was in a cotton mill” ( [1903] 1977, 
p. 185). This independence also characterized the work of the saggar 
makers, the placers, the ovenmen and their assistants, who arranged and 
fired the ware in large “biscuit” ovens. 

Critical to the potbank was the rule of custom (Whipp 1990, pp. 23, 
57). Workshop rules were developed to allow for irregular production 
flows and the specifics of the piece work. As with many other industries, 
what passed for custom was as much a process of contemporary contention 
as enduring practice. This conflict sometimes made its way to the local 
bench. Manufacturers developed standard printed contracts to both su- 
persede discussions of customary practice and to provide them wide lat- 
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itude in determining the employment relationship. Large firms required 
all workers to sign such contracts, but the specifics of pay and execution 
were frequently negotiated with the work group (Wedgwood MSS, E46/ 
29222, 29233A-B).? : 

Small-scale pay disputes could frequently arise over specific patterns 
and items, and union locals often sent representatives to press claims 
(Botham 1982, p. 272; Whipp 1990, pp. 147-49). Major confrontations 
occurred in the 1830s and again in the 1860s and 1870s concerning both 
piece rates for potters and wages for ovenmen (Thomas 1971, pp. 194— 
95). Unions were involyed in these disputes, but because they were divided 
along craft lines and. even by towns, they often lacked the power of 
numbers, particularly throughout the 1850s and into the 1860s (Warburton 
1931, pp. 168-73; Warrilow 1960, p. 254; Whipp 1990, pp. 88-89). When 
trade was brisk, as in the early 1870s, skilled workers were able to exact 
significant wage increases (Botham 1982, pp. 281-83, 290-95; Burchill 
and Ross 1977, p. 121; SA Dec. 16, 1871; Aug. 8, 24, 1872; PE Nov. 2, 
9, 1872). With labor accounting for between one-third and one-half of all 
production costs, wages were a flash point for conflict. 

One final area of considerable periodic contention was the wage pay- 
ment practice employed by manufacturers known as “good from oven.” 
Potters were credited for their work after its firing and inspection for 
imperfections for which discounts were exacted. The practice incensed 
the potters, who argued that most bad work was the product of inferior 
clay and poor firing rather than their own hands. Potters also accused 
manufacturers of using such discounts to compensate for wage increases 
and of selling this ware and not remunerating the potters for their work. 
Throughout the period ‘of study the potters agitated on this issue (Burchill 
and Ross 1977, p. 126; P.P. 1856 XII [343], pp. 206, 216; SA Jan. 1, Feb. 
13, March 6, April 17, July 10, 24, 1869; July 13, Aug. 31, Oct. 5, 19, 
1872; PE Nov. 18, 1871; June 9, Oct. 5, 19, 26, 1872; Jan. 25, March 1, 
1873; SPL, PA/Hob/70, Jan. 1, May 28, July 16, 1866; Aug. 8, 30, 1868; 
March 1, 1869). 

From 1864 onward manufacturers faced the additional impediment to 
control in the Factory Extension Act of 1864. Pottery factories had escaped 
state regulation of child labor and hours under the original FactoryActs, 
but by the 1860s reformers led by health professionals, clergy, educators, 


and even 26 manufacturers petitioned for their extension to cover the 
l 


? Among the standard elements of this contract was the provision that employers were 
obligated to provide workers with 16—20 days of work per month to uphold their end 
of the contractual relationship, allowing them considerable flexibility to maintain a 
workforce at a given number (SA April 4, 1865, p. 3; June 21, 1866, p 4; Oct. 26, 
1866, p. 4). 
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industry. Besides humanitarian goals to protect young children, large man- 
ufacturers probably saw an advantage in it since these manufacturers 
were more likely to adapt to the new regulations than their smaller coun- 
terparts (Dupree 1995, pp. 223-30). In Hanley, six firms, including those 
of E. J. Ridgway, J. W. Parkhurst, and Joseph Clementson (all magistrates) 
supported the initial petition (PP. 1863 XVIII [3170] 1, p. 322). As the 
final legislation approached in 1864, however, most masters seemed to 
have turned against the idea. Prominent manufacturers such as Edwin 
Powell (also a borough magistrate), William Moore, and William Stubbs 
all strenuously objected to any limitations (E.P. 1863 XVIII [3170] 1, pp. 
13—15). As the data below illustrate, all were among the most prominent 
users of the master and servant law. 

These manufacturers were savvy combatants in industry travails. They 
had a history of collective action, forming cohesive organizations—despite 
product competition—to thwart worker action in the 1830s, 1850s, and 
1860s. In 1852 manufacturers coalesced in the North Staffordshire Cham- 
ber of Commerce to successfully oppose a potters demand for wage in- 
creases. From that point on they used the chamber or similar organizations 
as a cartel to set export price standards, to maintain industry hiring and 
payment practices and to speak as a unified voice to governmental au- 
thorities with reasonable success (Burchill and Ross 1977, pp. 118—20; 
Dupree 1995, p. 223; Warburton 1931, p. 145; SA July 13, 1872, p. 5). 

With production highly localized, and workers tied as much to com- 
munity as to craft, manufacturers attempted to cultivate a paternalistic 
despotism in many pottery towns. Manufacturers conducted annual teas 
and picnics and sat on the boards of and made donations to a wide variety 
of improvement associations and other similar organizations (SA March 
5, 1864, p. 6; Feb. 22, 1865, p. 4; Oct. 12, 1868 p. 5; Feb. 1, 1868, p. 5; 
Jan. 20, 1872, p. 5; May 18, 1872, p. 5). And there were some reciprocal 
acts by workers, who collectively honored factory owners for their ex- 
ertions in maintaining employment levels during lean years (SA Jan. 11, 
1868, p. 5, Apr. 18, 1868, p. 5). Some manufacturers seemed to engage in 
more paternalistic practices in an effort to exert authority, though neither 
in Hanley nor any other of the Potteries communities was such pater- 
nalism very successful. 

Lacking other means by which they could exert consistent authority 
over their workforce factory owners ingeniously turned to the contract of 
service. Pottery manufacturers used the power of the law to considerable 
effect in three principal ways. First, after the bitter strike between unions 
and manufacturers in 1836 (in which the former was completely crushed) 
the manufacturers uniformly instituted annual hiring practices and con- 
tracts (Webb Papers, “Potters,” fo. 250—52). The contracts bound workers 
to a manufacturer for an entire year, prohibited them from making ar- 
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rangements with other employers over the duration of the contract, and 
demanded a month's notice for termination. In signing such agreements 
potters effectively undermined their collective bargaining positions. In- 
deed, there were no large-scale strikes in the trade for 30 years. Moreover 
by signing a contract,as a "separate" potter, workers made it legally pos- 
sible to void notices of impending leave given on their behalf by union 
representatives. l 

Second, the annuall agreement left manufacturers with the upper hand 
as arbiters of “custom,” a currency of legitimation in arguments before 
the bench. “Reasonable standards” became the contractual terrain of the 
employer. Thus, in one example, piece rate metrics were actually increased 
over the decades, so that by 1862 a “dozen” cups was actually a 36 count 
for a thrower (P.P. 1863 XVIII [3170] 1, p. 14). 

Most important, the annual hiring allowed the manufacturers to use 
the full weight of master and servant law as a disciplinary tool in the 
absence of other mechanisms, as the union leader William Owen argued 
before a Parliamentary committee (P.P. 1866 XIII [449] 1, p. 60). Workers 
complained bitterly about the annual hiring from its inception in the late 
1830s throughout the next several decades. As one potter remarked in a 
letter to the Potteries Examiner, 


It is a veritable chain which binds its victims to a state of serfdom. The 
man that signs it is the bond servant of his employer. It takes away from 
all his discretionar powers as to the course he shall use in relation to the 
disposal of his labóur during the term of the agreement, and the labour so 
performed under such an agreement, is no longer free, but at once becomes, 
to all intent and purposes, slave labour. (PE Oct. 21, 1871, p. 8) 


As contractual arrangements in other industries changed to shorter 
periods the annual hire became a more blatant marker of servitude for 
the potters. In 1864 they began to mount a campaign for its abolition, 
and by 1866 finally extracted an agreement from manufacturers to abolish 
the practice, though the latter continued to prefer to sign their most skilled 
workers to annual agreements (Botham 1982, p. 380; Bee-Hive, Oct. 8, 
1864, p. 4; SA Nov. 11, 1866, pp. 4—5; Nov. 14, 1868, p. 4; Webb Papers, 
“Potters,” fo. 271). ' 

While annual hiring ended, the accretion of disciplinary practices 
through the law remained. In the absence of any other ready mechanisms 
for labor control, work discipline had been institutionalized as part of the 
culture and practice of the local courts. The manufacturers’ reliance on 
this mode of control increased during the 1860s and 1870s for two reasons. 
First, the 1864 Factory Extension Act created less flexible production 
hours, given the reliance of adult male workers on child and female as- 
sistants. Second, the end to annual hiring coincided both with this in- 
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creased state supervision and the resolution of the U.S. Civil War. The 
U.S. had accounted for 4596 of the export market prior to the war, and 
peace brought with it an expansion in orders. With the price of labor 
high, and critical raw materials at a premium, profit margins continued 
to be squeezed for many firms (Dupree 1995, p. 230; SA Nov. 16, 1867, 
p. 4; Nov. 20, 1869, p. 4; Nov. 18, 1871, p. 5; Nov. 19, 1875, p. 5; Nov. 
15, 1873, p. 5). 

These were the conditions that prevailed during the period for which 
I have collected prosecution data. The organization of justice in Hanley, 
to which I now turn, was hospitable to put the power of legal coercion 
to use. 


GOVERNANCE AND JUSTICE HANLEY 


Hanley was controlled by an oligarchy fostered by its industrial and com- 
mercial growth. In 1857 Hanley was given borough status, and in 1859 
the borough received a commission of the peace, authorizing a borough 
magistracy (Crapper 1882, pp. 33—36; Greenslade 1963, p. 159; Warrilow 
1960, pp. 205-7).! 

Throughout the period Hanley appears to have been controlled by a 
relatively close-knit oligarchy of manufacturers, petty-bourgeoisie, and 
professionals, who not only had links with each other but their peers in 
the other boroughs of the Potteries. Not surprisingly, manufacturers were 
leading figures in many of the town's institutions, and in a metaphorical 
sense they were institutions themselves. Joseph Clementson, a leader 
among manufacturers, was president of the Borough Association for the 
Prosecution of Felons for 21 years, held several offices in the Methodist 
New Connexion conference, was on the old Hanley market trust, the 
Board of Health, and the commission for watching and lighting. He was 
also chief bailiff and a borough magistrate (Halfpenny 1984, p. 190; Stuart 
1985, p. 62; SA, April 4, 1867; Jan. 29, 1870; Aug. 26, 1871). A partner 
of another large firm, William Brownfield, was an exemplar of Victorian 
individualism who, as a memorialist recounted, ascended from the ranks 
of common potters *into the governing class" (SA July 19, 1873, p. 6). 
Brownfield was president of the Hanley School of Art, the Hanley sub- 
scription newsroom, and the working men's reading room (to which he 
donated £500). He served as vice president of the Mechanics’ Institute, 


!! The borough corporation was composed of 23 councilors, 6 aldermen elected from 
that group, and & mayor selected from their ranks. Between 1860 and 1875 virtually 
all of the mayors were pottery factory owners (Crapper 1882, p. 33, 36; Greenslade 
1963, p. 158). Separate boards of health, education and highways were similarly pop- 
ulated (SA July 2, 1870, p. 4; Warrilow 1960, p. 401). 
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and he was a leading member of the auxiliary Religious Tract Society 
and the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and Control Asso- 
ciation, a market trustee, chief bailiff, a director of the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries Waterworks Company. He was at one time an alderman, the mayor, 
and, of course, a borough magistrate (SA, Feb. 1, 1868, p. 5, Nov. 19, 
1870, p. 6, July 19, 1873, p. 5; Stuart 1985, p. 53). Others, including the 
Wedgwoods, were local churchwardens and trustees, prominent officers 
of the local temperance societies, and composed a significant proportion 
of the local school board (SA Jan. 2, 1869, p. 4; April 4, 1869, p. 4; April 
23, 1870, p. 4; Dec. 3, 1870, p. 5—6; Jan. 1, 1872, p. 5; Sept. 28, 1872, p. 
5). Many, of course, were also members of the North Staffordshire Cham- 
ber of Commerce (Burchill and Ross 1977, p. 118; Warburton 1931, p. 
145; Dupree 1995, pp. 219, 223; SPL, SA/CC/1, April 20, Oct. 20, 1874). 

It was from within this oligarchy that the approximately two dozen 
borough magistrates that served during the period were chosen. As other 
historians have described for towns in southern Staffordshire, the business 
elite was able to exercise considerable power through local offices (Woods 
1979, p. 82; see also Philips 1977, pp. 163-65). Among the group about 
half were in the pottery industry, though only a few, such as Joseph 
Clementson, Edwin Powell, and George Ridgway were among the stal- 
warts who served as the backbone of the court. 

The borough court was also aided by the county stipendiary magistrate. 
This position was occupied by James E. Davis from 1864 to 1870, and 
J. Balguy through the end of the period (SA June 4, 1870, p. 4). Davis 
was of one mind with the oligarchy in many respects, and their affection 
for him was shown by a testimonial given in his honor shortly after he 
left to take up his new post at Sheffield. At that celebration he noted that 
the Master and Servant Act *operated both beneficially both to the em- 
ployers and employed, of North Staffordshire in regulating and termi- 
nating their differences" (SA Aug. 3, 1870, p. 7). He also provided testi- 
mony for two Parliamentary commissions on master and servant law, 
arguing in the first instánce that workers had an advantage over capitalists 
because of their mobility, that the breach of contract by workers was a 
"public wrong," and that some form of imprisonment must remain a 
necessary possibility to compel workers to fulfill contractual obligations 
(P.P. 1866 XIII [449] 1, pp. 130-31).” 


? Davis also maintained that some of what workers considered the most odious features 
of the acts be reformed by allowing the worker to testify, allowing for the possibilities 
of sureties and fines besides imprisonment, and restricting petty sessions to the ad- 
judication of written contrácts and leaving parole agreements to the county courts as 
a civil matter (E.P. 1866 XII [449] 1, p. 131-32). He stated in a subsequent hearing 
that in his experience "the employers care little about the money, about getting actual 
compensation, and that they wanted labour" (P.P. 1874 X XIV [391] 1, pp. 139, 141) 
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Hanley’s borough magistrates saw their task at the twice-weekly court 
sessions as maintaining an appropriate level of civility and morality in 
their town, and that goal kept them well occupied. In the administrative 
year ending in September 1871, for example, the borough court alone 
(exclusive of the hearings before the stipendiary) tried 1,782 cases; this 
number dipped modestly to 1,638 the following administrative year (SA 
Oct. 28, 1871, p. 4; Oct. 12, 1872, p. 5). Throughout the period respectable 
folk fretted that working-class culture was becoming a spawning ground 
for immorality. Correspondents to the Staffordshire Advertiser complained 
the town was “infested with beggars, cadgers and impostors" (Warrilow 
1960, p. 401: SA March 16, 1867, p. 4). As shown in table 2, the con- 
stabulary and magistrates particularly targeted the inebriated. Prosecu- 
tions for drunkenness in Hanley were three times that for surrounding 
rural areas and twice as high as in neighboring mining districts (Warrilow 
1960, p. 401). However, the “governing class” deployed far more than 
magisterial discipline. As with many manufacturing and commercial elites 
during the period they sought to create a hegemonic culture that fostered 
the kind of public order in which they themselves truly believed. They 
helped underwrite a mechanics’ institute (albeit one with anemic and 
declining numbers), reading rooms, and the local Ragged and Sunday 
schools, and in the early 1870s they founded a British workmen’s public 
house—an alcohol-free establishment for conviviality (SA July 27, 1867, 
p. 6; Oct. 6, 1867, p. 4; Feb. 5, 1870, p. 2; Feb. 4, 1871, p. 4; May 18, 
1872, p. 5; PE June 1, 1872, p. 5). However, most paternalism was per- 
sonally exercised and never cohered into a hegemonic culture. 

Despite this largesse of the governing class, many working people 
viewed the borough magistracy as a thinly veiled exercise in class control 
when it came to issues of work and employment. The local working-class 
paper, the Potteries Examiner, summarized such frustrations in a com- 
ment on master and servant law and its revision in 1867: 


The sum of these cases is a great national injustice that mocks at our boasted 
freedom, and it rankles the minds of the class that suffers most. . . . The 
matter is the great sore of the English legal system, corrupt in principle, 
nothing but corruption flows from it, but unquestionably the greatest victim 
of the rottenness of our administration are working men. (PE, Sept. 14, 
1872, p. 4) 


The paper opined that “justice is represented to be blind, but when at- 
tempted to be administered by employers of labour, it generally has its 
eyes open, though it does not see straight, but looks obliquely, on the side 
of capital" (PE June 8, 1872, p. 4). Thus, in Hanley a legal culture existed 
through the practices of the borough magistrates that became a source of 
considerable antagonism between capitalists and workers. 
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HANLEY MASTER AND SERVANT PROSECUTIONS 


Testifying before a select committee on master and servant law in 1866, 
the union leader and, editor of the Potteries Examiner, William Evans, 
suggested that prosecutions were occurring almost every week in the Pot- 
teries district and that they were on the increase. In part, he argued, the 
number rose with trade prosperity, with manufacturers resorting to the 
law as a means of labor discipline (P.P. 1866 XIII [449] 1, p. 60). The 
motto for the Hanley! court was Fiat justitia ruat cælum—roughly “Let 
justice be done, though the heavens fall”—and there was certainly plenty 
of justice meted out (SA Jan. 2, 1875, p. 5)." The local bench was a 
mechanism for industrial discipline. Beyond the issues of control posed 
for pottery manufacturers, however, we might also expect that the court 
itself developed as an institutional mechanism for such discipline available 
to all of the town’s capitalists, regardless of trade or industry. The record 
of prosecutions for thé period is suggestive in this regard. 


DATA | 
I have been able to collect data on the Hanley borough and stipendiary 
courts from two sources. First, magistrates’ clerks maintained minute 
books for Hanley’s court from 1864 on. The description of cases heard 
before the bench varies considerably in length, and there is no particular 
logic to the extent of the details provided for a given case. In addition, 
the entry books are clearly not a comprehensive record. Several compar- 
isons highlight these deficiencies. In 1872, for example, about 1,260 cases 
are recorded in the minute books. However, as reported by the borough 
Watch Committee to Parliament for the administrative year September 
30, 1871—September 29, 1872 the borough bench heard 1,638 cases (SA 
Oct. 12, 1872, p. 5). Given that this reported total was only slightly less 
than the one for the previous administrative year, and assuming a rough 
distribution of cases by, month, the difference between the reported num- 
ber and the tally of minute book cases is almost one-quarter. Of more 
particular concern is the underrepresentation of master and servant cases. 
Table 3 provides the number of prosecutions recorded for Hanley borough 
in the annual Parliamentary reports starting in 1871.5 By comparing 
tables 3 and 4 we can!see significant discrepancies, with the combined 
| 
7 My thanks to Thalia Padia and Ron McDonald for this translation. 
* The minute books are not quite a continuous run for the period. They cover June 
1864-March 1866 and May 1868-December 1875 (Staffordshire Record Office, Bor- 
ough of Hanley, Court Registers, D26/1/1-8). 
Reporting only starts in 1871, although the borough maintained a magistrates court 
for more than a decade MESE 
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TABLE 3 
NUMBER OF PROSECUTIONS IN HANLEY BOROUGH MAGISTRATES COURT 


Case Type 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 1877 1878 1879 1880 1881 


Master and 
servant ... 131 237 58 55 39 NA NA 8 7 21 19 
All cases . . 1,782 1,638 1,476 2,055 1,836 NA NA _ 1,533 1,521 1,454 1,381 


SOURCE —England and Wales Police—Cmmunal Proceedings—Prisons Judicial Statistics. Returns 
PP 
NOTE.— The master and servant cases here are those brought by employers 


court minutes and newspaper reports yielding only about 20% and 2596 
of all master and servant convictions reported to Parliament in 1871 and 
1872, respectively. This seriously understates the percentage of all court 
cases that involved master and servant prosecutions, which in 1872 
climbed to a substantial 1496, or nearly five times the national percentage 
for that year. This suggests that the magistrates! minute books signifi- 
cantly underrepresent master and servant cases in the years of heavy 
prosecution. 

To expand the coverage of cases found in the court records I have 
extracted reports of master and servant prosecutions from the Stafford- 
shire Advertiser from 1864 to 1875 and the Potteries Examiner from 1871 
to 1875. These newspapers provided weekly columns on local court 
activity and reviewed selected cases. They too are clearly not nearly com- 
prehensive. To take 1871 again as an example, the two newspapers com- 
bined provide information on 17 master and servant cases that do not 
appear in the minute books. In 1872 these combined sources yield 59 
master and servant cases, 2396 of which are reported only in the mag- 
istrates’ minute books and 36% of which are recorded there and in at 
least one newspaper source. Thus, taken together all of the above sources 
do not provide even close to a comprehensive record, and it is impossible 
to know the selectivity biases of each source. Nonetheless, used cautiously, 
the composite data from the court records and newspapers provide a 
telling picture of court activity for the period 1864—75. 


PROSECUTIONS, 1864—75 


The data for the period are suggestive in a number of respects. Table 5 
provides the total number of prosecutions by employers for the borough 
as a whole and by industry as well as the percentage of successful pros- 


16 The Potteries Examiner was published from 1864, but is only available at the British 
Library Newspaper Library from March 1871 
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ecutions." For almost all of the period the pottery industry prosecutions 
are a strong plurality or a majority of those recorded. The remainder of 
prosecutions come from the iron trades and smaller trades that run the 
gamut of the local economy, from crate making and color manufacture 
to beer selling and butchery. The vast majority of all cases were prose- 
cutions of single workers, though in some cases employers used master 
and servant law to quash strikes and disputes (SRO, D26/1/1, July 7, 
1864; SA Sept. 16, 1871, p. 7; PE Feb. 2, 1872, p. 5). 

If the data are roughly representative of the total number of prose- 
cutions, they tend to affirm several suppositions about the use of master 
and servant law. F irsl, as illustrated in table 3, the number of prosecutions 
rose with industrial demand. The year 1866 saw significant expansion of 
overseas trade, which had languished until the end of the U.S. Civil War 
(SA Nov. 17, 1866, p. 5). Moreover, à monthly accounting of prosecutions 
shows a clear increase from June on when workers mobilized against the 
anticipated annual hiring process. Boom years in the trade occurred in 
1871-73 (the last being the tail end) when exports peaked and home 
demand was strongest; these show significant increases in the number of 
prosecutions (SA Nov. 16, 1872, p. 5; Nov. 15, 1873, p. 5). Given the 
tightness of the labor market and the waning of the annual hire, it seems 
reasonable to assume that company owners and managers took legal re- 
course to keep relatively scarce labor both productive and bound to the 
firm. 

Second, as table 4 shows, the vast majority of all prosecutions for which 
a conclusion could be determined were successful. Overall 8696 of all 
pottery cases for the period resulted in favorable outcomes for employers, 
with employers in other industries experiencing a slightly lower rate of 
success, Prosecution was thus a highly credible threat, and if these num- 
bers are representative, pottery workers throughout Hanley likely knew 
peers who experienced such discipline each year. 

Table 6 indicates that for master and servant prosecutions in which 
occupation can be identified, skilled occupations clearly dominate the 
distribution in the pottery industry, in some contrast to all other trades.!? 
Almost four-fifths of the adult workers in these occupations were skilled 
by the industry's standards, which was twice as high as that for other 
industries. When the percentage of apprentices is added, it is apparent 
that virtually all workers with listed occupations had claim to some skilled 
work. The prosecutions among pottery workers encompass well over two 
dozen distinct occupation lines, with no branch being outstanding. Among 


| 
'" Only prosecutions for which some action is known are included in these counts. 


'* Eighty-eight percent of pottery workers had listed occupations while this was true 
for only 6896 of all other trades 
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TABLE 6 
PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS PROSECUTED FOR MASTER AND SERVANT 
VIOLATIONS, 1864—75 


Apprenticed Skilled Unskilled 
Pottery ... .. ..... 16 78 6 
Other industries ... 30 36 33 
NOTE — The percentage is calculated from all workers with listed occupations in Hanley 


during this period 


some of the more prominent transgressors were potters, ovenmen, and 
placers, the last two occupations being critical in the extent to which 
product was spoiled in the production process. In most years, pressers, 
potters, and placers are the most frequently prosecuted, but workers from 
virtually all stations find themselves before the bench over 1864-75.” 

The breakdown of judgments in table 7 also illustrates a tendency to 
use the law as a means of discipline, rather than as simple retribution. 
As I noted earlier, magistrates had a variety of sanctioning options avail- 
able, both in the 1823 act and amended law of 1867, from a lenient order 
to return to work, to fines and damage awards, and on the severe end to 
as much as three months’ imprisonment. As the table shows in virtually 
all years, the magistrates took the middle road, using a somewhat fluc- 
tuating mix of fines, payments, and sureties in sentencing. Over the course 
of the period a simple court mandate to return to work was handed down 
to about 2096—3096 of pottery workers and to about one-third of the 
workers in other industries. Prison sentences were rare for all workers, 
and some mix of pecuniary sanctions, particularly damage payments and 
sureties, dominated the sentencing. There was a shift in court sentencing 
during the period from fines to employer compensation or insured work 
performance. Perhaps in this sense the stipendiary magistrate James E. 
Davis was quite correct: what employers wanted, and what the executors 
of justice delivered, was not a pound of flesh, but—more vital for the 
capitalist—the last ounce of labor power. 

Though the use of master and servant law has been thought of as the 
disciplinary tool of the small master, large companies frequently sought 
the court's authority. The most frequent prosecutors are listed in table 8. 
As the table shows, eight of the ten top prosecutors were pottery man- 
ufacturers, and they include some of the standards of the industry. I have 


? One exception to this generalization is recorded in 1872, when an entire shop of 
decorators was prosecuted by the firm of Messrs. Davis and Son for a stoppage to 
demand higher piece rates. Also exceptionally, 11 of the 12 workers were female. The 
case was resolved when their solicitor persuaded them to return to work to avoid large 
damage payments and possibly worse (PE Feb. 3, 1872, p. 5). 
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TABLE 8 
MASTER AND SERVANT LAW PROSECUTIONS IN HANLEY BY FIRM, 1864—74 











Company Trade Prosecutions 
J & G. Meakin . . ........ Pottery manufacture 21 
J. & H. Davis & Co ...... Pottery manufacture 20 
Bishop & Powel.. .... Pottery manufacture 19 
Messrs Wedgwood .  .. Pottery manufacture 17 
J. Clementson & Co. . ... Pottery manufacture 14 
George Jones . . .. Crate manufacture 11 
Brown-Westhead & Co ate Pottery manufacture 10 
Livesley & Davis ...... Pottery manufacture 8 
William Stubbs . ....... Pottery manufacture 6 
John Warner . .. T Engineering and iron foundry 6 


SouRCE — Borough of Hanley Magistrates Court Draft Minute Books, Staffordshire Advertiser, Pot- 
teries Examiner 


already noted the size and importance of the firms such as Brown-West- 
head. J. & G. Meakin, which ran the Eagle Works in Hanley and had 
two branch factories in nearby Cobridge and Burslem, were large pro- 
ducers of white granite earthenware for the American market; these fac- 
tories were also leaders in the introduction of steam-powered jiggers (Hol- 
lowood 1951) J. & H. Davis ran the Trent Pottery Works (originally 
established as Livesley & Davis) and were substantial producers of white 
granite ware for the U.S. market (Tewitt 1878, pp. 336, 340). While com- 
pany employment data are lacking, it would not be surprising if the 
number of prosecutions a firm conducted were roughly proportionate to 
the size of its workforce (see also table 6). 

Finally, table 9 shows the gender breakdown of prosecutions for the 
entire period. For pottery in particular it is quite clear that manufacturers 
targeted their skilled male workers for prosecution. Given the town elite's 
concern with inebriety and other rowdiness, pursued both in court and 
through sponsorship of civic institutions, this might suggest an attempt 
to tame a certain form of working-class masculinity that defied labor 
discipline. 

Throughout the years under review there were several typical kinds of 
workplace conflicts that, seen through the lens of legality, became master 
and servant prosecutions. Most frequently workers were prosecuted for 
not showing up, for tardiness, or for early exits. Sometimes absence was 
simply a matter of avoidance of work, though often it was related to a 
dispute over work conditions or pay. Many prosecutions concerned lack 
of time discipline, absence, and the irregular work habits of the potters 
and other skilled male workers. At the extreme end of punishment in 
such instances was the case of the saggar-maker James Pedley who missed 
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TABLE 9 
GENDER DISTRIBUTION OF MASTER AND SERVANT PROSECUTIONS IN 
HANLEY, 1864—75 (96) 


Gender Pottery Iron Other Total 
Male ........ | 91 91 94 92 
Female ... .. 7 3 
Unknown 2 6 3 2 


parts of three days’ work at Messrs. Ford in early September 1872. The 
foreman complained that the establishment had suffered £3 in damages 
for this neglect and Pedley was sentenced to a month in prison (SRO, D/ 
26/1/4, Nov. 9, 1872). At times it was the threat of imprisonment that 
settled matters. In March of 1864 the thrower Thomas Hughes, disputing 
with his employers, Messrs. Harding, over the exact nature of his agree- 
ment, left work. Hughes's lawyer argued that this was a civil matter 
between the parties, but the court saw otherwise and offered Hughes the 
option of returning to work or two months imprisonment (SA March 5, 
1864). Generally fines, damage awards, surety bonds, or some combination 
of these were meted out by the court. Stephen Pope, a hollow-ware presser, 
appeared before the court on a neglect of work charge by Brown-Westhead 
and Co. in mid-October 1873. Pope had walked out of work after a dispute 
with a manager over a change to a new type of pattern jug that the firm 
decided to produce after his first several months at work. Pope argued 
that this was a change in the conditions of his work and pay, but the 
court ordered him to return to work (SRO D26/1/5, Oct. 21, 1873). 

In many potbanks *good from oven" or other conflicts over the quality 
of work could lead to a court summons. John Bradbury, a flatpresser, was 
summoned by the manufacturers E. T. and R. Moore for walking out of 
work in late March: Bradbury was angry: not only had the firm failed 
to give him full employment, but they had glazed and sold some of his 
work that had been discounted or condemned as damaged. Appearing 
for the firm, Moore confirmed Bradbury’s account, but the court ordered 
the latter back to work and to find a surety bond to insure the completion 
of his contract (SA May 8, 1869). 

Drinking, often associated with an unruly independence and spotty 
work behavior, was another target of prosecution. Two saggar makers of 
Messrs. J. & G. Meakin, William Leek and Alfred Kelsall, felt the sting 
of the law in fall 1875 when they were accused of absences and neglecting 
their duties due to spates of inebriation that the manager argued cost the 
firm at least £50. Leek was ordered to find two bonds of £10 and pay £5 
damages, Kelsall to also find two bonds and pay £10 damages, and both 
were ordered back to work (SRO D/26/1/7, Sept. 6, 1975). 
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Extant records also provide evidence that manufacturers turned to the 
courts to suppress small-scale work stoppages by factious workshops. 
Messrs. Davis summoned six workers for neglect in early September 1871. 
Five apologized and agreed to return to duty but Thomas Colcough re- 
mained obstinate. The manufacturers finally consented to a court ar- 
rangement in which Colcough was ordered to return to work, post a surety 
bond, and pay court expenses “in the hope that the defendant would 
behave better in the future" (SA Sept. 9, 1871). 

Complaints by workers concerning wages or related contract violations 
never amount to more than one-third of all cases in any one year of the 
sample, and they were likely a smaller percentage of the borough court 
total. Though small in number, what is significant is that in many years 
a substantial majority of these complaints were settled in favor of the 
workers (see table 10). In pressing claims where there was a clear violation 
of contract, workers could expect their due. Additionally, dismissal of 
employers’ complaints were generally the result of their inability to sub- 
stantiate their claims with sound proof of a contractual agreement. These 
worker victories, while small in number, could have been significant in 
buttressing the legal hegemony exercised by local capitalists. They estab- 
lished a moral consistency within the letter of the law, a consistency that 
also legitimized the legal process by which employers pressed their con- 
siderably greater number of prosecutions. In this sense the courts were 
important to legitimate the asymmetrical reciprocity that Burawoy and 
Wright note is a feature of consent. 

One final piece of evidence suggests that legality was a commonplace 
of the factory regime. Minutes of the executive committee of the Hollow- 
ware Pressers' Union for the 1860s and 1870s show that, particularly in 
the early years of the period, the union routinely authorized funds to pay 
for legal counsel on behalf of their members to defend them against such 
prosecutions. These minutes and newspaper accounts of the hearings sug- 
gest that the pressers and other workers regularly hired local solicitors to 
represent them, underwriting at least 10 cases in 1864 for example (SPL, 
PA/Hob/70/H.P.U.R.B.). Pottery workers well understood that their bat- 
tles over control of the workplace were partly exercised outside its confines 
in the venue of the court. 


? As noted above workers could lodge claims for wages in amounts up to £10 in petty 
sessions, and suits of any size could be pursued before the separate county courts. A 
few county court cases are recorded by the newspapers, though none of them were 
successful. Isaac Spooner, the stipendiary magistrate for the Worcester and South 
Staffordshire county court circuit, was nicknamed “Cruel Isaac” by local workers, 
suggesting that his court was not the preferred venue for such cases (SA Nov. 13, 1869, 
p. 7; April 16, 1870, p. 7; March 4, 1871, p. 7; Oct. 26, 1872, p. 6; May 10, 1873, p. 
5; Woods 1979, p. 101). 
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TABLE 10 
WAGE CLAIMS IN HANLEY, 1864—75 








N of Cases As 96 of All Court Actions 96 Successful Claims 


Industry (1) (2) (3) 
Pottery .... o ...... 1 13 7 62 
Other industries .. ^ 47 26 66 

Total . ...... ^. 60 15 65 


NOTE.— This table states the number of wage claims made by workers in Hanley (col 1), the percentage 
of all court actions between employers and workers (col 2), and the percentage of successful wage claims 
in Hanley during this penod 


Thus, in mid-Victorian Hanley the employment relation was firmly 
embedded in legal institutions. Workplace discipline, in large factories 
and small shops, was both buttressed and sanctified by the law. The 
friction of class, so often depicted in accounts of the rise of “new” unions 
during this period, sparked in the less visible realm of the borough court. 
For Hanley’s working class, however, this lower profile made such con- 
flicts no less onerous, and they were to be part of the campaign to trans- 
form master and servant law that culminated in the new statutes of 1875. 


THE 1875 AFTERMATH 


The demise of the Master and Servant Act and advent of the Employers’ 
and Workmen’s Act of 1875 offers further evidence for the argument that 
the law up to that time had served as an institutional mechanism for 
labor coercion. The slow transformation of the industry in the decade 
following also gives credence to an institutional perspective on its organ- 
ization and change. . 

The Employers’ and Workmen’s Act became law in 1875 and super- 
seded all previous legislation. It decriminalized all employment offenses 
and left workers subject only to damage claims for the transgressions 
defined by previous laws. Workers could either pay these damages or 
provide a surety and continue working in order to pay off the claims. In 
the event a worker refused either, an employer would have to take civil 
action against him in another court to collect damages. Labor historians 
have argued that decriminalization and the additional proceedings for 
collection took the teeth out of the law, and many employers lobbied 
against its passage precisely for this reason. On the whole regional var- 
iations in the number of prosecutions diminished between 1875 and the 
end of the century (Steinmetz 2000, pp. 282-86; Curthoys 1988). Nation- 
ally, prosecutions reported under the new act dropped by more than half, 
and Hanley was no exception: prosecutions drop from a high of 237 in 
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1871 to single digits two years after the law reform (see table 4)." These 
numbers should be interpreted with caution, since production also de- 
clined as Britain slipped into the depression of the 1880s. Nonetheless, 
the trend does suggest that once legal coercion became less effective, its 
use waned substantially. The number of prosecutions increases slightly in 
1880—81, years in which strikes occurred. Testimony by both capitalists 
and workers from a later period suggests that the former still used the 
new law as a tactical weapon against strikers, since workers could still 
be summoned for breach of contract if they had not provided the necessary 
notice. Through such summonses employers could temporarily force 
workers to return to work, and they could harass them with court costs, 
which were still substantial relative to their weekly wage (Steinmetz 2000, 
p. 291; PP. 1893-04 X XXIX [7063-I] Pt. 1, 7, pp. 410, 506); however, the 
annual tally suggests that the law was no longer a routine vehicle of 
workplace coercion. 

The history of the pottery industry in these final decades suggests that 
manufacturers slowly turned to other means of maintaining labor sub- 
ordination that were adopted earlier in other industries. New factories 
built during these years introduced steam-powered machinery in the mill- 
ing and sliphouse areas (where clay was prepared), and from the late 
1870s onward, mechanization of turning, pressing, lathing, and saggar 
making became more extensive, where structures permitted. The jolly, a 
device for shaping cups and the interiors of other turned objects, started 
to spread in the mid-1870s and by the 1880s was fairly general among 
factories with steam power. In the 1880s steam-powered jiggers, the de- 
vices by which flatpressers molded clay, became increasingly common, as 
did batting machines, which prepared the clay for pressing. In some in- 
stances the introduction of new machinery, such as plate- and cup-making 
machines used by Limoges china makers, came soon after strikes. Tech- 
nological histories of the industry suggest that many of these innovations 
were first deployed in other regions, such as Scotland and Northumber- 
land prior to their spread in the Potteries. Small producers lagged behind 
in this transition, and craft production still remained a significant feature 
of the potbanks through the end of the century. However, as Whipp 
observes, “In spite of the low level of mechanisation, the isolated changes 
in ceramic technology were particularly important since they concerned 
strategic points in the production process” (1990, p. 47; Bremner 1869, 
pp. 395-97; Burchill and Ross 1977, p. 154; Celoria 1973, pp. 35-40, 45; 


?! Statistics on the number of prosecutions under the 1875 act were not published in 
1876 and 1877. Beginning in 1878 they were again published with the annual criminal 
reports, but this was technically incorrect since they were civil prosecutions (Steinmetz 
2000, p 283). 
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Lamb 1977, pp. 57, 60; PP. 1893-94 XXXIX [7063-I] Pt. I, 7, p. 401; PP. 
1893-94, X X XVII [6984-X XIII] Pt. I, 545, p. 61). 

With the growing introduction of machinery, capitalists also began to 
substitute female and juvenile labor for skilled male workers, partly dis- 
mantling the patriarchal organization of the workshop. Women were used 
increasingly to run! jollies, particularly for more common ware; this 
dropped piece rates for those items by as much as one-third (Burchill and 
Ross 1977, p. 154; Whipp 1990, p. 138). By the early 1890s the secretary 
of the United Firemen's, Dippers’ and Placers Association testified before 
a royal commission that female labor “has been introduced so very largely 
in the last few years that I could not give you anything like a fair estimate 
of it” (PP. 1893-94 XXXIX [7603-I] Pt. I, 7, p. 414). 

Control was attempted through other strategies, such as an Arbitration 
and Conciliation Board that met sporadically but finally collapsed in 1881. 
A few larger manufacturers sought to create paternalistic regimes by acts 
of informal benevolence, including provision of housing and sponsoring 
of social activities, but this was never general within the region (Whipp 
1990, pp. 140-42; P.P. 1893-94 X X XIX [7603-I] Pt. I, 7, pp. 398—99). Over 
these decades manufacturers thus adopted piecemeal strategies for labor 
control, a process that continued into the next century. While craft- or 
industrywide strikes remained infrequent because of sectional and weak 
unions, workplace conflicts over the production process, conditions, and 
piece rates remained a commonplace of the potbanks.? What is reasonably 
clear, however, is that the law was no longer a centerpiece of employers’ 
control efforts. 


DISCUSSION | 


Over the course of the 19th century, many employers, such as the pottery 
manufacturers, tackled the problem of the subordination of labor. Bur- 
awoy has cogently observed that this problem involves not just the labor 
process per se, but the larger political apparatuses of production in which 
it is nested. In his analysis of production regimes he enhances the analysis 
of exploitation by focusing on the historically specific forms of factory 
regimes by which production was socially and politically organized, as 
well as pointing to the role of the state in this process. World-systems 
analysts usefully have brought to our attention how this regime building 
is couched within a global division of labor. Other researchers such as 
Orren (1991, 1994) have poignantly furthered the perspective on the po- 


H The secretary of the hollowware pressers union, e.g., testified in the early 1890s that 
in his first 14 months in office he had personally been involved in 130 deputations 
regarding disputes (P.P. 1893-94 XXXIX [7603-I] Pt. I, 7, p. 404). 
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litical construction of labor subordination by focusing on the persistence 
of unfree labor regimes and the conflicts that led to their dismantling. 

My argument, represented through the case of the Hanley pottery in- 
dustry, is that we need to expand these insights on production regimes 
through a more encompassing institutional analysis. In particular, I main- 
tain that production regimes are embedded in legal institutions that bound 
both the ways in which the labor relationship can be perceived and the 
strategies by which the subordination of labor can be pursued. If, as Marx 
argued, a mode of production is a “general illumination which bathes all 
other colours," then legal institutions can be seen as providing the tint to 
the spectrum (Marx 1973, p. 103). 

Burawoy and other analysts have not fully appreciated this legal em- 
beddedness because most of their frameworks start with a misplaced 
assumption, derived from Marx, that the employment relationship under 
capitalism was necessarily predicated on legally "free" labor. Yet an in- 
creasing number of analysts reject this a priori assumption, arguing that 
capitalists are not merely able to create production regimes through struc- 
tures of unfreedom, but that under certain conditions this is actually a 
preferable institutional arrangement. We need to focus more particularly 
on the intersection of governance and production regimes and the ways 
in which the law provided both organizational and ideological parameters 
within which the labor process was organized. As Sabel and Zeitlin (1985, 
p. 147) suggested some time ago, the institutional bases of production 
regimes often had local as well as regional or national origins. And while 
world-systems analysts have made this case for peripheral economies, this 
analysis suggests it is true for the core as well. 

In the case of the Hanley pottery manufacturers I argue that illumi- 
nating the institutional embeddedness of unfree labor means a particular 
focus on master and servant law and the court system through which it 
was administered. The law constructed the employment relationship as 
one of servitude, in which the transfer of labor power and the labor process 
were realized through legally sanctioned understandings of custom and 
rights. Moreover, as institutionalists emphasize, it was not just "law on 
the books" that was essential to this practice, but its continual reproduc- 
tion by local courts. In this respect state intervention did not neatly fall 
into the external-internal or despotic-hegemonic dichotomies of Bura- 
woy's scheme. The central state did not intervene actively in the pro- 
duction process through the law, though employers could use local and 
state institutions to enforce subordination. Moreover, such actions were 
not simply despotic, since master and servant law provided a hegemonic 
understanding of servitude that workers rarely contested. 

Unlike other industries (most famously cotton manufacture, which Bur- 
awoy [1985] addresses) the technical and social organization of pottery 
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production imposed a number of boundaries on the possibilities for labor 
subordination. While the labor process had been successfully and highly 
subdivided into a series of discrete operations, manufacturers remained 
unable to engage fully i in the real subsumption of labor. Throughout the 
first three-quarters of the 19th century, as the production process remained 
largely manual and relied on craft knowledge of materials and techniques, 
manufacturers were unable to fully wrest control of the labor process. 
This was further complicated by the actual spatial organization of pro- 
duction—subcontracting regimes for ancillary labor and irregular pace 
and timing of production—which made control difficult and costly to 
coordinate. 

Hanley’s pottery: manufacturers found a solution to this dilemma in 
the legal institutions in which local industry became embedded. The pot- 
tery factory regime: was partly constituted and bounded by legal insti- 
tutions that were simultaneously despotic and hegemonic and immediately 
anchored in patriarchal control in the potbank. This fusion of production 
and governance regimes was forged over decades of struggle between 
manufacturers and potters starting in the 1830s, and by the 1860s control 
through the labor bond and criminal prosecution had become the standard 
practice for local industrialists. As important, manufacturers were em- 
bedded in elite social networks—borough government and local civic and 
business organizations—that facilitated the construction and maintenance 
of this regime. Criminal law and a devolved court structure created the 
potential to use state power for labor subordination, but the tightknit 
structure of the local elite provided the facility with which this potential 
was routinized from the 1850s onward. This institutionalization also cre- 
ated a community legal culture in which many employers in other in- 
dustries also came to use the law for labor subordination. 

Extant data of these legal processes from the 1860s and early 1870s 
demonstrate that master and servant law was comparatively a common 
form of criminal prosecution for the town's working population, only 
regularly bested in its frequency by prosecutions for inebriety and assault. 
The frequency with which large manufacturers relied on the law dem- 
onstrates that it was not simply the tool of the small master, and the 
fluctuations in the numbers of prosecution with overall output indicate 
that it was part of the repertoire of employer labor discipline. Moreover, 
the overwhelming prosecution of men, despite the high proportion of 
females in pottery manufacture, suggests that this process of discipline 
involved the policing of a working-class masculinity that was discordant 
with capitalist dictates of production. In conjunction with wider elite 
efforts to control working-class male leisure activities, the case of Hanley 
emphasizes the importance of analyzing how the political apparatuses of 
production always contained wider implications not only for the hege- 
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monic construction of femininity, which has been a topic of extensive 
investigation, but masculinity as well. 

As Staples (1987) noted in the case of factory regimes and as sociolegal 
scholars have emphasized more generally, no matter how carefully laws 
are codified, they remain spawning grounds for ambiguity, contradiction, 
and contestation. The annual binding of the potters, based in master and 
servant law, is one such instance. The binding proved increasingly prob- 
lematic for pottery manufacturers during the lean years of 1860—64. None- 
theless the binding guaranteed their servants a minimum level of em- 
ployment (generally 16 days a month) and the inability of some employers 
to uphold their end of the contract made the unfreedom of workers all 
the more apparent and contestable. The agreement to dissolve the binding 
for most pottery workers in 1866 led employers to become more reliant 
on criminal sanctions for nonperformance in master and servant law. 

The history of the industry after 1875 adds credence to this argument. 
With the decriminalization of labor law, manufacturers turned to a mix 
of other forms of control, including further mechanization and the fem- 
inization of formerly male craft bastions. The Parliamentary data for 
1871—81 demonstrate a significant and lasting change in the number of 
prosecutions. Contemporary accounts also suggest that the new law re- 
mained a more limited part of the manufacturers' repertoire of control 
in countering work stoppages. 

If the case of Hanley establishes the cogency of & wider institutional 
framework for the analysis of factory regimes, it also demonstrates the 
complementary utility of sociolegal studies of legality. As I have argued, 
institutionalists generally depict law as part of an exogenous environment 
to which firms and workplaces adapt. Even when the focus is on the 
endogenous dynamics recent analyses concentrate on how law is a sym- 
bolic and rhetorical resource used to construct *rational myths" (Edelman, 
Uggen, and Erlanger 1999). However, the production regime of Hanley's 
pottery industry demonstrates that legality was infused in the everyday 
material and social practices of the production process. Disputes con- 
cerning workplace oversight, wages, flexibility in production, and a host 
of commonplace schema of work were frequently cast through the lens 
of the law. 

The national data in comparison affirm more general strictures of an 
emerging synthesis in institutional analysis that are more consonant with 
both Burawoy's theory and a Marxist approach. Legal and other insti- 
tutions bound but do not bind. Any analysis of their partly constitutive 
impact, as institutionalists argue, must be sensitive to the range of alter- 
native conceptual frameworks they offer, the particular historical contexts 
in which they exist, and the ways in which particular events can disrupt 
path dependencies. While the manufacturers of the Potteries region relied 
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on master and servant law for their factory regimes, many other capitalists 
in other regions and industries clearly did not. This is even the case for 
industries that had inot undergone significant technological innovation— 
such as had cotton manufacture—and do not neatly conform to one of 
Burawoy’s ideal-type regimes, such as the framework-knitting industry 
of Nottingham. As historical institutionalists maintain, only further com- 
parative research can establish the ways in which legal embeddedness 
did and did not shape the contours of these factory regimes. This case 
study suggests that' neither a structuralist materialism nor a culturalist 
constructivism are in themselves sufficient for an analysis of production 
regimes. 


CONCLUSION 


In Disposable People Kevin Bales (1999) provides both an overview and 
a number of compelling vignettes of what he estimates are the rising ranks 
of more than 27 million workers around the globe caught in various forms 
of involuntary servitude. That bonded labor and chattel slavery have 
expanded with the reaches of capitalist globalization might strike many 
of his readers as a'puzzlement and anachronistic. However, as I have 
argued above, there is no necessary or fixed relationship between free 
labor and capitalist development. Rather, starting with the work of Bur- 
awoy, world-systems analysts, and other researchers, and appending 
broader perspectives provided by comparative historical analyses, insti- 
tutional analysis, and sociolegal studies, we can appreciate how legal 
unfreedom is wholly compatible with capitalist labor subordination. In 
some contexts, as others have noted, it is not only compatible, but a 
preferable strategy for capitalists. To understand the continuing spread 
of forms of unfree labor requires not only an analysis of the current 
embeddedness of labor control but also a comparative-historical account 
of the ways in which capitalists harnessed legal institutions for ideological, 
material, and organizational advantage. If the case of Hanley is at all 
exemplary, it suggests that legal servitude was an unheralded but effective 
foundation for production regimes. If Bales's accounting is correct, further 
capitalist development will lead to the proliferation of more disposable 
people. Boring deeper into both the past and the present of such regimes 
will illuminate the paths that lead capitalists to their construction and 
perhaps suggests alternative strategies for their prevention. 

Finally, while some institutionalists have forwarded their perspective 
explicitly as an alternative to Marxist analyses, I hope this study convinces 
readers that historical institutionalism and historical materialism can 
cross-fertilize. The former approach provided an analytic framework for 
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the repertoires of action between collective actors in this paper, while the 
latter laid the foundations for an analysis of power and conflict. Both 
work fruitfully in tandem, and analysis would be incomplete in the ab- 
sence of either perspective. 


APPENDIX 


Historical Sources 
Archival Materials 


Wedgwood Manuscripts, E46-29245/1-85, Keele University Library. 
(Mainly potters’ and copartners’ hiring agreements) 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Collected Papers (Webb Papers), Section 
A. Manuscript Sources, Trade Unions/A. XLIV. Manuscript, “Pot- 
ters: Conciliation and Arbitration.” London School of Economics, 
British Library of Economic and Political Science. 


Staffordshire Record Office (Stafford) (SRO), Borough of Hanley 
Court Registers, Draft Minute Books, D26/1-8. 


Stoke Public Library (SPL), Stephen Hobson Collection, Hollow- 
ware Pressers Union, Record Book of the transactions of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the Hollow Ware Pressers Union, Feb. 16, 
1864—Jan. 9, 1871, PA/Hob/70. 


Stoke Public Library (SPL), North Staffordshire Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minute Book, April 1874—1897, SA/CC/1. 


Newspapers and Periodicals 
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Bee-Hive. London. Dates consulted, 1864, 1871. 

The Justice of the Peace. London. Date consulted, 1875. 

The Law Magazine and Law Review. London. Date consulted, 1867. 
The Law Times. London. Date consulted, 1866. 


Potteries Examiner. Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire. Dates consulted, 
1871-72. 


Staffordshire Advertiser. Stafford, Staffordshire. Dates consulted, 
1864-75. 
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Parliamentary Papers (BP) 


Report from the Select Committee on Masters and Operatives (Eq- 
uitable Councils of Conciliation). PP. 1856 XIII (343) 1. 


First Report of the Commissioners on the Employment of Children 
in Trades and: Manufactures. PP. 1863 XVIII (3170) 1. 


Reports of the Inspectors of the Factories . . . for the Half Year 
Ending 31st October 1864. P.P. 1865 XX (3473) 429. 


Report from the Select Committee on Master and Servant. P.P. 1865 
VIII (370) 1. | 


Report from the Select Committee on Master and Servant. P.P. 1866 
XIII (449) 1. j 


Royal Commission: First Report of the Commissioners Appointed 
to Inquire into the Rules of Trade Unions and Other Associations. 
P.P. 1867 XXXI (3873) 1. 


Judicial Statistics. England and Wales. Police—Criminal Proceed- 
ings— Prisons. | Returns for the year. PP 1865 LII (3534) 445, PP. 
1866 LXVIII (3726) 485, P.P. 1867 LXVI (3930) 735, PP. 1867-68 
LXVI (4701-I ) 947, PP. 1867-68 LXVI (4701) 737, PP. 1868—69 
LVIII (4203) 737, E.P. 1870 LXII (195) 525, PP. 1871 LXIV (442) 
1, PP. 1872 LXV (600) 1, PP. 1873 LXX (871) 1, PP. 1874 LXXI 
(1055) 1, PP. 1875 LX XXI (1315) 1, PP. 1876 LX XIX (1595) 1, PP. 
1878—79 LXXVI (2481) 1, PP 1880 LX XVII (2476) 1, PP 1881 
XCV (3088) 1, PP. 1882 LX XV (3333) 1. 


Royal Commission on Labour. v. III, Textile, Clothing, Chemical, 
Building and Miscellaneous Trades. Minutes of the Evidence, with 
Appendices Taken Before Group “C.” P.P. 1893-94 XXXIX (7063- 
DPE 3 
Royal Commission on Labour. Reports on the Employment of 
Women. Report of Miss Clara E. Collett on the Conditions of Work 
in Birmingham, Walsall, Dudley, and the Staffordshire Potteries. 
PP. 1893-94 X X XVII (6894-X XTII ), Pt. I, 545. 
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Black Pride and Black Prejudice. By Paul M. Sniderman and 
Thomas Piazza. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2002. Pp. 
xV+215. $24.95. 


Lawrence D. Bobo 
Harvard University 


There is much to admire in innovative data collection efforts and fresh 
looks at well-established problems—qualities Paul Sniderman attempted 
to bring to this new work. Yet, if ever there was a book that should not 
be judged by its cover (or title), it is this one. Behind the bold and prom- 
ising title of Black Pride and Black Prejudice, lies not a deep, historically 
grounded, and scholarly mapping of black identity politics, but an almost 
obsessive, historically disengaged, and troublingly superficial search for 
the bogeyman of the black, anti-American, separatist, anti-Semite. To be 
sure, Sniderman and Piazza provide many forms of evidence—and do 
say so plainly and repeatedly—that this obsession proves to be way off 
the mark most of the time, for most issues, for most black people. But, 
that this near-obsession becomes the core problematic and agenda of the 
research amounts to a disfiguring defect in what might otherwise have 
been an important research project. 

At the outset we are told that the main question of the research is 
whether “black pride and black intolerance [are] opposite sides of the 
same coin” (p. 2). The authors specify this mission statement further by 
asking (1) “To what extent, and in what ways, do blacks in America take 
pride in being black?" and (2) “What underlies an avowal of a racial 
identity”? with the possible answers ranging from alienation from Amer- 
ica, low self-esteem, and a lack of intellectual sophistication, to competitive 
self-interest and keen intellectual engagement; and (3), Is a sense of black 
identity inclusive and multicultural or is it chauvinistic, inimical to both 
an American identity and to comity with whites? To answer these ques- 
tions they rely mainly on data from a 1997 telephone survey of blacks in 
Chicago. At various points they draw on their earlier 1991 Race and 
Politics Survey, Michael Dawson’s 1994 National Black Politics Study, 
and several other data sources. They also rely on survey-based experi- 
ments as pioneered in the domain of race by Howard Schuman. 

The problems with the book begin early. On the nature of black identity 
itself, the book exhibits a perplexing, complete disconnect with a large 
body of key research. Thus, virtually all of the research inspired by the 
uprisings of late 1960s on black identity is ignored, including Joel Aber- 
bach and Jack Walker’s Race in the City (Little, Brown, 1973), David 
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Sears and John McConahay's The Politics of Violence (Houghton-Mifflin, 
1973), and Angus Campbell and Schuman's “15 City Study” carried out 
for the Kerner Commission. More striking i is the omission of any reference 
to Schuman and Shirley Hatchett's pioneering work, Black Racial Aiti- 
tudes: Trends and Complexities (Institute for Social Research, 1974). This 
matters, first, because the origins of many of the items Suidermán and 
Piazza use to gauge dimensions of black identity date back to these studies 
and, second, because this early work mapped out almost all of the major 
empirical patterns (e.g., the importance of higher education) examined by 
Sniderman and Piazza. They also ignore key recent works on black iden- 
tity and intergroup attitudes, such as Mary Jackman's The Velvet Glove 
(University of California Press, 1994), Cathy Cohen's The Boundaries of 
Blackness (University of Chicago Press, 1999), and Claire Kim's Bitter 
Fruit (Yale University Press, 2000). 

When they do engage the more recent body of work in this area, es- 
pecially that by black political scientists such as Michael Dawson and 
Katherine Tate, they rarely advance beyond what this work has shown; 
too often the authors present a simplistic, even caricatured rendering of 
these scholars? work. For instance, they write that the work of Dawson, 
Tate, and others “has assumed that there is one correct way to define the 
meaning of racial identification" (p. 12). To be sure, these works have 
focused on the aspect of black identity of greatest political salience (a 
result confirmed by Sniderman and Piazza's own work), but neither Daw- 
son nor Tate ever claim or imply that the nature of black identity is 
exhausted by measuring a sense of common or linked fate identity. This 
particular point would not warrant much concern save for a recurrent 
pattern in Black Pride of slanted, oversimplified, or just erroneous treat- 
ment of the work of other scholars. 

What Sniderman and Piazza now hope to add to examinations of black 
identity is a focus on the acceptance of Afrocentric notions, with a careful 
parsing of whether acceptance of such ideas involves conspiratorial think- 
ing and encourages prejudice against members of other racial and ethnic 
groups. Here their measurement is the most troubling since they tap Af- 
rocentrism with but two questions aimed at tapping agreement with his- 
torically false or extreme statements (*The ancient Greek philosophers 
copied many ideas from black philosophers who lived in Egypt" and 
"African wise men who lived hundreds of years ago do not get enough 
credit for their contributions to modern science"). They then do little to 
establish the meaning of responses to the questions (except to show a 
moderate correlation with other measures of black identity). No random 
or open-ended probes are used, and the authors seem to fundamentally 
misunderstand why some highly educated and informed blacks might 
accept such statements. The one effort here is to show that Afrocentrism 
is linked to a belief in government conspiracies against blacks. Sniderman 
and Piazza understand essentially any such perception to be manifestly 
irrational. The argument the authors make is unusually jejune and un- 
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convincing. Their position is a difficult one to accept in the light of, for 
example, a long and very recent history of denial of police racial profil- 
ing—a governmental practice of harassing blacks on which we now have 
inconvertible evidence in numerous states and local jurisdictions. Sni- 
derman and Piazza's interpretation also gives too little weight to the 
justifiable collective memory attached to other tragic episodes still in im- 
mediate living experience, such as the Tuskegee syphilis experiment, op- 
eration Cointelpro, or other policies that have sharply differential negative 
effects on black communities, such as the sentencing disparity attached 
to possession of crack versus powder cocaine. 

Sniderman and Piazza’s other major claim is that blacks are substan- 
tially more anti-Semitic than whites. The empirical basis for the claim 
fails on multiple counts. First, earlier scholarship, most notably Gary 
Marx's Protest and Prejudice (Harper and Row, 1967), and much sub- 
sequent work found little evidence of black anti-Semitism. Second, Sni- 
derman and Piazza’s new claim is based on an inappropriate statistical 
comparison. Their figure 3.3 compares the 1997 black Chicago sample to 
a 1991 national white sample. Even if one ignores the different sample 
frames, the intervening six-year time period included a number of por- 
tentous events, such as the Rodney King verdict and Los Angeles nots, 
the O. J. Simpson trial, and the Million Man March, not to mention a 
deterioration in the Mideast peace process and Israeli-Palestinian rela- 
tions, to name a few possible influences in this domain. Third, Sniderman 
and Piazza miss entirely the central tendency of figure 3.3 among blacks, 
which illustrates the overall low level of black anti-Semitism: 82% of 
blacks affirm the positive stereotype that “Jews are ambitious and work 
hard to succeed”; 60% reject the idea that Jews engage in “shady practices 
to get ahead”; 63% reject the idea that “Jews think they are better than 
other people”; and 68% rejected the idea that “Jews don’t care what 
happens to people who are not Jews.” The only case in which more than 
one in four blacks “agreed strongly” with an unfavorable view involved 
the claim that “Jews are more loyal to Israel” than to the United States 
Fourth, and perhaps most important, what new survey-based experiments 
they conduct show that blacks do not discriminate against Jews (or mem- 
bers of other groups) even when given questions arguably tilted in the 
direction of yielding such a result. Fifth, though not mentioned at all by 
Sniderman and Piazza and all the more relevant since it involves 
political behavior (not just attitudes), is the historic high 92%+ of 
African-American voters who cast their ballots for the Gore-Lieberman 
ticket in the 2000 presidential election. If there were Democratic voters 
who defected due to the presence of a Jewish candidate for the vice 
presidency, it would seem clear that few of them were black. 

To their credit, the authors do raise a series of important questions 
worthy of serious and careful investigation about black identity and re- 
lations to Jews and a host of other ethnic groups. The answers they give, 
however, are usually well known or unsatisfying. The combination results 
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in a very frustrating book. Thus, only circuitously and in the most be- 
labored fashion do they declare the obvious (“Black Americans affirm 
their distinctiveness as blacks and their commitment to the common cul- 
ture they share with their fellow Americans" [p. 10] or point out what is 
well established in the literature on black identity politics (namely that 
the major forms of black racial group identification “all are embraced, 
more often and more strongly, the better educated and the more politically 
informed blacks are” [p. 60). 

The authors had the opportunity to do something new, richly textured, 
and revealing. Instead, the convincing aspects of the book do not take us 
beyond what existing research has already established. And where the 
authors most seek to, plow new ground the yield amounts to little more 
than a tendentious séarch for the remarkably rare black, anti-American 
bigot. As a result, those looking for a contemporary and serious exami- 
nation of African-American identity politics would do better to consult 
Michael Dawson’s Black Visions (University of Chicago Press, 2001), a 
book that treats its subjects and subject matter with a greater measure 
of intellectual seriousness, scientific rigor, and basic respect than is on 
display here. i 


Black Power in the Suburbs: The Myth or Reality of African-American 
Suburban Political Incorporation. By Valerie C. Johnson. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 2002. Pp. xi+227. $68.50 (cloth); $22.95 
(paper). 

| 
Leonard Nevarez 
Vassar College 


In 1994, voters of Prince George’s County, a Maryland suburb of Wash- 
ington, D.C., elected their first African-American county executive. Con- 
sidering that the county’s population had shifted three decades before 
from majority white to majority black and had concentrated one of the 
largest pockets of African-American affluence in the nation, many ob- 
servers concluded that this election represented a milestone of African- 
American accomplishment in suburban politics. In Black Power in 
the Suburbs, political scientist Valerie C. Johnson disagrees, arguing that 
African-Americans’ gains in electoral representation, political appoint- 
ments, and education policy do not overshadow their persistent failure 
to achieve political incorporation, that is, “to become an integral part of 
policy-making coalitions that promote the interests of a particular con- 
stituency” (p. 5). In à jurisdiction where African-Americans divide into 
poorer, less diverse inner suburbs and more affluent and integrated outer 
suburbs, black leaders have all too frequently failed to unite around can- 
didates and policies, [blasted each other as highbrow newcomers or un- 
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educated pawns of the white establishment, and ceded the policy-making 
initiative to the dominant governing coalition. 

Many scholars have studied class divisions in black leadership and 
policy preferences, which some commentators applaud as a sign of po- 
litical “maturity.” Black Power in the Suburbs shows that when white 
coalitions govern, these political differences inadvertenily preclude 
African-Americans from achieving full group political incorporation. Un- 
like civil rights issues like voting or equal public access, residential politics 
impede efforts to craft unified agendas around “black interests” because 
the zero-sum competition of policies and resources advance one African- 
American constituency’s socioeconomic standing at the expense of an- 
other’s, as Prince George’s County’s education policy illustrates. Despite 
stalwart busing advocacy by the local NAACP chapter and less affluent 
African-American parents, more affluent African-American parents in 
more integrated outer suburbs joined white parents to oppose the busing 
of their children to nonneighborhood schools. The inertia of this political 
disunity has let predominantly white school officials slowly eradicate 
school integration by busing. 

A virtue of Black Power in the Suburbs is its methodological simplicity. 
Designed in the regime research tradition as a longitudinal case study, 
the book reviews Prince George’s County demographic and residential 
changes in great detail and examines African-Americans’ electoral can- 
didacies, political appointments, and educational policy positions in the 
county from 1971 to 1994. Data come from an unspecified number of 
semistructured interviews with African-American officials and civic/com- 
munity leaders active in the research period, local and community news- 
papers, and secondary data, public documents, and meeting transcripts. 
The book's chief theoretical contribution is its model of African-American 
suburban political incorporation, which depends on both factors internal 
to the African-American population (its size, socioeconomic resources, 
organizational resources, and the specific policy in question) as well as 
external variables concerning African-Americans’ relationship to the dom- 
inant governing coalition (the availability of allies to form coalitions, Af- 
rican-Americans’ position in the coalition, the coalition’s strength, du- 
rability, and practices, and pressure from the court system or federal 
government mandates). 

The book’s shortcomings, such as they are, lie with its analytical con- 
cision, which may hide a lack of theoretical development. Its conceptu- 
alization is spare; for example, local milestones in African-American pol- 
itics are described as *Mobilization Effort no. 1," and so on. Its argument 
develops methodically and often tediously, with too much text spent sum- 
marizing points made plainly evident in tables and figures. The narrative 
sorely lacks ethnographic details of what were surely intriguing and heated 
political races; for a work based on semistructured interviews, quotations 
come, surprisingly, largely from archival data. For sociologists, a likely 
frustration is that Johnson fails to elaborate the book's relevance and 
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debts to several important sociological literatures. Black Power in the 
Suburbs speaks to research on African-Americans’ residential patterns, 
socioeconomic polarization, and the still-contested *declining significance 
of race" for black middle classes, yet this scholarship receives no mention. 
Except for a brief mention of Douglas McAdam's work on the structures 
of opportunity for political insurgency, Johnson makes no use of political 
sociology or the sociology of social movements to understand the condi- 
tions for coalition challenge and realignment. Political economic insights 
are also absent, especially glaring since urban sociologists have long ob- 
served how private actors and fiscal contradictions shape the domain of 
political "feasibility" for challengers to governing urban coalitions. 

Perhaps it is unfair to ask Black Power in the Suburbs, a work in 
political science that originated as a dissertation, to make explicit its 
empirical and theoretical relevance for sociology. One might reasonably 
ask, How many sociological books have returned the favor? Most cer- 
tainly, Black Power 1n the Suburbs offers a simple yet important set of 
findings that nicely complement the more central concerns of the afore- 
mentioned sociological fields. It is probably best suited for scholars, grad- 
uate students, and upper undergraduate courses in African-American pol- 
itics, the black middle class, and the sociology of the suburbs. 


It’s Hardly Sportin’: Stadiums, Netghborhoods, and the New Chicago. By 
Costas Spirou and Larry Bennett. DeKalb: Northern Illinois University 
Press, 2003. Pp. 212. $28.50 (paper). 


Kevin J. Delaney 
Temple University 


Sports-related projects are increasingly used as cornerstones for neigh- 
borhood renewal despite the findings of sports economists that new sta- 
diums provide very little economic development for surrounding neigh- 
borhoods. In this book, the authors analyze three projects in the city of 
Chicago: the new Comiskey Park on the city's South Side, the United 
Center on the Near West Side, and the addition of lights to allow nighttime 
baseball at Wrigley Field in the Lake View neighborhood. The book 
addresses the political and economic context that gave shape to these 
three projects and then assesses the neighborhood impact of each project. 

Spirou and Bennett argue that these stadium projects are part of a 
national trend of viewing cities as tourist destinations and stadiums as 
important components of tourist economies. The book, however, provides 
several important cautionary tales in this regard. The authors conclude, 
for example, that corporate-community partnerships in these cases were 
quite one-sided, favoring the wishes of corporations and teams and some- 
times trampling the desires of neighborhood groups. This was particularly 
the case in building the new Comiskey Park for the White Sox, where 
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team owners failed to consider a more neighborhood-friendly design and 
used significant power to wrest concessions from city leaders. The authors 
argue that the ballpark ends up sterile and isolated from its surrounding 
neighborhood. The authors point out, however, that the Cubs’ relationship 
with their neighbors was more balanced, owing mainly to the stock of 
political capital neighborhood groups brought to the table from past or- 
ganizing experience. As a result, neighborhood concerns were more ad- 
equately addressed in the agreement to add lighting to Wrigley Field. 
Even in this case, however, a number of strong-arm tactics were used to 
convince neighborhood residents that they ought to accept lights, includ- 
ing the baseball commissioner's decision to give the San Diego Padres an 
additional home game at the expense of the Cubs in a playoff series in 
1984. This decision underscored the fact that the league would change 
even its most basic rules of play to improve television ratings, and, of 
course, sent a message to Chicago residents that there would be severe 
penalties for not allowing nighttime baseball. 

Unlike the work of sports economists, Spirou and Bennett focus on a 
broader set of concerns that include neighborhood relationships, neigh- 
borhood identity, class and race divisions, the influence of opposition 
groups on eventual stadium plans, and also the economic changes brought 
by stadiums. In essence, the book is as much about neighborhoods as it 
is about sports stadiums. 

The most compelling feature of this book—and what makes it unique 
in this genre—is this substantial focus on “the neighborhood.” Neighbor- 
hoods rather than stadiums become the unit of analysis in this study. The 
authors do a very solid job of assessing just what sports stadium battles 
and the eventual construction and operation of a stadium do to a neigh- 
borhood. Their arguments are nuanced, detailed, and balanced. Spirou 
and Bennett are on very solid ground when analyzing their home city of 
Chicago and use a wide array of evidence to make their case in convincing 
fashion. They are less successful, however, when they touch on other cities 
and development projects, relying on overblown secondhand coverage of 
other cities. Their experience in Chicago should lead to greater skepticism 
when confronting press coverage from other cities. For example, they 
provide a listing of development projects from Philadelphia's Penn's 
Landing web site as if they have actually happened, whereas many are 
merely on the drawing board as the latest attempts by the city to develop 
the Delaware River waterfront. In fact, Penn's Landing has been a long- 
term embarrassment for Philadelphia city leaders as a testament to their 
failure to develop the riverfront in Philadelphia. Similarly, the authors 
are generous with development created by Coors Field in Denver. A closer 
look shows that development increases the further you move away from 
Coors Field into the heart of the LoDo district, a district that thrived 
before the new ball field opened. This tendency is emblematic of sports 
stadium projects: they shine brighter the further you get from the actual 
city in question. When it comes to Chicago, however, the authors have 
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provided a very insightful analysis of just what a sports stadium means 
to a neighborhood. They provide an excellent blueprint for how to think 
about stadiums and their relationships to their immediate neighbors. 


I 
The Romance of Democracy: Compliant Defiance in Contemporary Mex- 
ico. By Matthew Gutmann. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 2002. Pp. xxx+289. $49.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Democracy and the Public Space in Latin America. By Leonardo Avritzer. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2002. Pp. 205. $55.00 (cloth); 
$18.95 (paper). 


Gianpaolo Baiocchi ' 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Latin American democracies have disappointed those who had hoped 
that the many political changes in the region in the last two decades 
would create consolidated democratic regimes with well-functioning rep- 
resentative institutions, the rule of law, and broad citizen participation. 
Rather, the feeling expressed by Gabriel, an informant in Matthew Gut- 
mann's new book, may capture the sentiment of many in the region about 
democracy: *Good, it's now present! But it's worth shit!" (p. 207). Un- 
derstanding the contours of Latin America's democracy in the recent past 
while avoiding tired!clichés about political culture is the goal of two 
noteworthy recent books that blur disciplinary boundaries and challenge, 
each in a different way, elite theories of democracy. 

Gutmann’s The Romance of Democracy explores the “popular politics" 
of Mexico's urban poor, avoiding the both pitfalls of presenting them as 
*marginal" (as had been the case in the 1960s and 1970s) or of roman- 
ticizing the resistance inherent in their daily practices (as is the case in 
what the author calls "resistance theory"). In an engagingly written and 
extremely evocative ethnography. Gutmann takes the reader on a journey 
through the political lives of the residents of colonia Santo Domingo, a 
working-class neighborhood in Mexico City. Joining recent political eth- 
nographies of Latin Ámerica, such as those by Javier Auyero and Peter 
Gay, this bottom-up study of the multiple meanings of democracy in this 
neighborhood considers when, how, and why residents do and do not 
participate in *politics." In a pointed break from social movements ap- 
proaches, Gutmann poses an important and seldom addressed question: 
Why do people not participate in protest or other forms of political ac- 
tivity? He reminds us that when social movements are presented as the 
main actors in books about urban Latin America they constitute even in 
the best scenarios but a fraction of the urban population. 

'The book's strength and its main contribution is to give voice to the 
residents of Santo Domingo as a way to rethink theories of democracy in 
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the continent. Along the way, the book tackles some of the puzzles about 
Mexican democracy, such as why it is that people in colonias populares, 
for example, sometimes seem so politicized in their day-to-day lives, but 
at other times seem so apathetic and distanced from the political system. 
Like other recent ethnographies of urban Latin America, the book ad- 
dresses these questions in an honest way, going to great lengths to avoid 
exaggeration of either the fatalism or the resistance of the urban poor. 
The substantive chapters, in turn, take up a number of facets of popular 
politics, and develop the book's central concept of *compliant defiance," 
the simultaneous compliance of the poor with “social controls seemingly 
beyond their ability to resist" while remaining “defiantly enraged” (p. 6). 
The book’s approach is honest, and whether or not one agrees with his 
rehabilitation of Oscar Lewis, the ethnography engages many theories of 
democracy in an impressive way. And unlike much work on Latin Amer- 
ican politics, the book also takes up race and gender explicitly, in another 
one of its contributions to the literature. 

Avritzer’s Democracy and the Public Space in Latin America picks up 
where Gutmann’s book ends off, addressing principally the question of 
whether there is much hope to be had for democracy in Mexico or else- 
where in the region. Avritzer, who is one of Brazil’s best-known political 
theorists and whose previous books on democratic theory are important 
contributions in the Portuguese-language debate on democracy, combines 
a theoretical critique of elite theories of democracy with case studies of 
Mexico and Brazil. Challenging the applicability of theories developed 
with interwar Europe to “third wave democratizations,” Avritzer develops 
an alternative framework that he calls “participatory publics.” Unlike 
Europe, the problem threatening democracy in Latin America, according 
to Avritzer, is a deficit of democratic practices, not the challenge of un- 
differentiated mobilization. In Latin America, the principal challenge is 
to articulate new forms of collective action (of occupation of the public 
space) with new institutional designs. 

The participatory publics approach, which has its intellectual roots 
more in normative democratic theory than in theories of transition, ex- 
plores the connections (and tensions) between democratic innovations in 
civil society and their institutionalization in novel forms of governance. 
These transformations in the public space have included, for example, 
the development of an associative tradition based on horizontal ties, and 
have the potential to challenge “problematic elements” within political 
culture, such as the valuing of hierarchical relationships. Avritzer’s ap- 
proach is distinctive, however, in its emphasis on the importance of con- 
necting such innovations to novel designs that accommodate and insti- 
tutionalize them as a way to “complete” Latin American democracy. 

Working this innovative theoretical insight through empirical cases is 
the book’s main strength and contribution. In one of the substantive 
chapters, Avritzer discusses the tension between new claims in civil society 
and the logic of the political system; in a comparison of human rights 
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movements in Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico, Avritzer shows that the 
responsiveness of political society to these movements in each country 
was muted and determined by the specificities of each transition, in par- 
ticular, the “pockets. of authoritarianism” that remained (p. 132). In a 
subsequent chapter, however, Avritzer discusses successful examples of 
the institutionalization of innovations from civil society in the form of 
participatory budgeting in Brazil and citizen control in Mexico of an 
electoral institution, the IFE, to prevent electoral fraud. Each of these 
innovations has the possibility of helping consolidate each country’s de- 
mocracy by institutionalizing forms of democratic participation by “build- 
ing directly on elements of local culture” and “proposing a structure of 
deliberation that gives incentives to participation" (p. 167). Each of them 
therefore can challenge nondemocratic elements of political culture. 
Both books challenge assumptions about democratic transitions and 
push our thinking about the nature of democracy in the continent. Gut- 
mann's ethnography challenges clichés about the nature of actors in new 
democracies, finding them neither exactly already virtuous nor co-opted 
by traditional elites, but keenly aware of the limits of their democracy. 
Avritzer's theoretical intervention points to ways that local actors have 
found to push those limits and expand the boundaries of their democracies, 
challenging both elite theories of transition and, more subtly, purely na- 
tional units of analysis. The current moment in Latin America is one that 
requires fresh theorizing and new insights. After all, while democracy in 
the continent has been on the whole disappointing, there are also moments 
of democratic activity and engagement, such as the recent mass move- 
ments in Árgentina and the Workers Party national election victory in 
Brazil, not to mention literally dozens of successful examples of “local 
democracy" from Uruguay to Mexico. Understanding these moments in 
their proper context and their ultimate significance will require facing the 
challenge that these two books pose, moving away from static notions of 
popular actors” and toward ways of understanding the way these same 
popular actors can be protagonists of democratic innovation. 


What's Love Got to Do with It? A Critical Look at American Charity. By 
David Wagner. New York: New Press, 2000. Pp. xii 210. $18.95 (paper). 
Alice O'Connor | 

University of California, Santa Barbara 


In What's Love Got to Do with It? David Wagner aims to penetrate the 
veneer of altruistic beneficence that has shrouded organized charity in 
the United States for at least two centuries and that today takes on added 
political significance i in light of the movement toward "charitable choice" 

and “faith-based initiatives" in social policy. The cover art puts it in a 
proverbial nutshell, displaying the title against a backdrop of peanuts— 
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which is what, he points out, the sum total of charitable giving amounts 
to in comparison to the private wealth it shelters and the need it purports 
to meet. Although Wagner's argument is not all about the money, the 
image makes for an appropriately irreverent opening to a decidedly ir- 
reverent book 

Wagner lays out his indictment in a two-part argument that organizes 
the book. In part 1, he traces the historical origins of American charity 
to a tradition of “repressive benevolence” (p. 18) that led legions of mis- 
sionaries and social reformers on crusades to stamp out social and cultural 
“deviance” while ministering to Native Americans and the poor. In part 
2, he explores the enduring symbolic power of charity as an idea and the 
nonprofit world as a “sanctified sector” (chap. 5), despite its own short- 
comings and the post-New Deal expansion of government provision for 
social needs. 

In developing the idea of “repressive benevolence,” Wagner adds an 
interesting twist to more familiar “social control” interpretations of Amer- 
ican charity by tracing its roots less exclusively to English Poor Law and 
more to the essentially imperialist enterprise to “civilize” the Native Amer- 
icans that accompanied the centuries-long Euroamerican settlement of 
North America and the defeat of its indigenous peoples. Uncomfortable 
with the use of violence, Christian missionaries instead used the cover of 
moral uplift and brotherly love to take part in a larger project of territorial 
conquest and cultural genocide, and fully embraced its objectives: “a 
complete destruction of Indian ‘heathen’ culture and religion and their 
replacement with American capitalist property relations, the nuclear fam- 
ily, Western dress, and Anglo law” (p. 34). Although Wagner’s analysis is 
frequently oversimplified, and at times stereotyped, it does invite us to 
think more concretely about how the use of charity to exert political and 
cultural power was not occasional but foundational—in ways that have 
been replicated and complicated in subsequent charitable undertakings. 
Unfortunately, in discussing the larger legacy of repressive benevolence 
toward Native Americans, he focuses more on how it meshed with the 
reigning—and enduring—tradition of charitable poor relief as giving con- 
ditioned on “repression and character reform" (p. 67), taking the analysis 
back to the more familiar territory of the poorhouse and friendly visiting 
without significantly revising or expanding upon existing critiques. 

Wagner's analysis is more satisfying as an exploration of the sources 
and impact of the charitable mystique in the United States, which he 
turns to in part 2. In chapters on the influence of Christianity, organized 
philanthropy, and the nonprofit sector, he identifies three key elements 
underwriting the ongoing American love affair with charity, despite what 
he argues is a track record of marginal accomplishment. One is the ide- 
ological sanctification provided in the combination of Christianity and 
laissez-faire capitalism, which not only glorifies charity as an act of sen- 
timent and personal (or corporate) virtue, but has also become powerfully 
institutionalized in such American rituals of private giving as holiday 
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soup kitchen volunteering and United Way campaigns. Second is the 
substantial infrastructure of legal, economic, and political arrangements 
undergirding organized philanthropy and designed to mask its origins in 
the accumulation and preservation of capitalist fortunes. Third, somewhat 
paradoxically, is the support of the public sector for “private” charitable 
organizations, in the form of direct government funding, tax exemptions, 
generous designations, of what actually counts as “charitable” activity, and 
a longstanding tradition of mandating a private sector presence, if not 
downright privatization, in social provision. Adept at co-opting its (left- 
liberal) critics, this elaborate, publicly subsidized charitable enterprise is 
principally devoted to serving middle- and upper-class clients, as Wagner 
demonstrates, arguing that it undermines the prospect of a more equitable 
and expansive public sector. While Wagner might have done more to 
recognize the degree to which this *sanctified sector" has been transformed 
by the rise of the fiercely antistatist Right, his argument appropriately 
implicates the much-ballyhooed generosity of American charity in the 
exceedingly ungenerous nature of the welfare state. 

Wagner's emphasis' on charity's dark side may come off as one-sided; 
to be sure, there is little here to recognize the progressive social and 
economic activism that has—however fleetingly—been cultivated under 
the auspices of charitable or philanthropic reform. Still, at a time when 
social policy is being “reformed” on the basis of a radically revisionist 
history of the virtues of private charity and moral uplift, this represents 
a timely intervention in a much-needed debate. 


Faith in Action: Religion, Race, and Democratic Organizing in America. 
By Richard L. Wood! Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002. Pp. 
xiii4- 351. $21.00 (paper). 


Michael Moody 
University of Southern California 


Richard Wood’s rigorous yet readable study reminds us that the term 
“faith-based” can apply to more than just religiously affiliated local funnels 
for implementing federally funded human services. There are also plenty 
of local faith-based initiatives that work to reform or criticize policies, to 
organize citizens rathér than serve them. In Wood’s optimistic account, 
these other faith-based initiatives are surprisingly successful. They effec- 
tively give voice to marginalized people, occasionally achieve notable 
political outcomes, and ultimately provide a lesson in how we might 
encourage more civic engagement and reconstitute a more democratic 
public realm in the United States from the grassroots up. 

Based on a dissertation written in the Habits of the Heart tradition at 
Berkeley, Wood’s book comes to this conclusion through carefully de- 
signed ethnographic research comparing faith-based and “race-based” 
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community organizing efforts. The title phrase “faith-in-action” is meant 
to capture the approach of both efforts: religious coalitions that put their 
members' shared faith into action and multiracial coalitions that bring 
together people of color who have faith that organized action is the only 
way to overcome exclusion and to “project power.” The faith-based or- 
ganizations receive considerably more attention from Wood because he 
finds them to have greater "political capacity" and wants to understand 
more precisely why. 

The data here come primarily from participant observation in two 
federations of local groups working in Oakland—one affiliated with the 
national faith-based Pacific Institute for Community Organization 
(PICO), and the other affiliated with the race-based approach of the Center 
for Third World Organizing (CTWO)—although Wood includes some 
national-level survey and interview data as well. Serving as a bilingual 
translator often gave Wood great access, and the ethnographic material 
is terrific. Moreover, Wood's analysis of that material is both theoretically 
meticulous and engagingly written. We hear the voices of the principal 
characters in these local dramas clearly and in multiple settings, in quo- 
tations from prayers, songs, strategy meetings, and interviews. 

The book boldly tackles some weighty, timely issues about the *un- 
derpinnings of democracy in the cultural dynamics, social capital, and 
institutions of American society" (p. 4). But unlike much of the recent 
spate of work on these issues, Wood constantly considers the role of and 
implications for the most marginalized communities and most disadvan- 
taged citizens. He also focuses attention on how these core democratic 
dynamics play out on the ground, in everyday interactions, and in a 
complex local context. Like Robert Putnam and so many others, Wood 
is interested in the role that social capital and vibrant civil society insti- 
tutions play in *making democracy work." But he explores in much richer 
detail the sometimes-disorderly process of how social capital is built in 
those institutions. And he asks not just whether increased social capital 
is necessary, but how it matters. 

Wood is ultimately more interested in culture than social capital, how- 
ever. Following significant recent developments in the study of social 
movements and political culture, this analysis looks at how culture “en- 
ables and constrains” civic action, and avoids reifying “civic culture” as 
an overarching set of national values. Instead, Wood insists on the need 
to study how culture is created and used in everyday contexts, to get at 
the “micro-level dynamics through which culture shapes politics" (p. 263). 
Culture is defined here as practices, beliefs, and the “organizational ethos” 
that are evidenced in "talk" and are “carried” by institutions in stories, 
training manuals, sermons, rituals, and the like. 

Wood's main interest is in the "internal political cultures" built by 
organizations and coalitions through "cultural work," and the "cultural 
strategies" that these groups then use in their community organizing and 
political engagement. But rather than shy away from asserting the causal 
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autonomy of culture, Wood argues that these cultural strategies not only 
shape organizing processes but also directly (though not exclusively) shape 
external political outcomes. In fact, he concludes that building a certain 
sort of political culture within these institutions in marginalized com- 
munities will be an essential element of any successful *democratic re- 
newal" in the United States. 

Although Wood (to his credit) does not describe his findings in this way, 
they can be simplistically interpreted as sending the message, *Commu- 
nitarianism works better. ” The advantage that faith-based organizing fed- 
erations have over race-based ones, we learn, is that they are organizing 
people with an existing “shared membership in a moral community” (p. 
140). The faith-based ‘groups can more easily build an effective internal 
political culture by appealing to “strong cultural traditions” that are al- 
ready “intensely shared,” and they can then draw on these cultural re- 
sources to express ethically legitimated outrage and to compromise when 
necessary—both necessary political tasks in local contexts. The cultural 
ties among participants in multiracial coalitions are more “thin,” Wood 
finds, and they have a much tougher time building a politically effective 
institutional culture. ! 

Some readers might question the generalizability of Wood’s conclusions 
about “democratic organizing in America,” as most of his data are from 
one city with one well-known but unique racial and religious context, and 
from only two of the several national models of community organizing. 
This concern is debatable, but one clear remedy for it is to do similar 
ethnographies of community organizing in other local contexts. If those 
are as well done as this one is, they will be more than welcome. 
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The New Left Revisited. Edited by John McMillian and Paul Buhle. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2003. Pp. vic 274. $79.50 (cloth); 
$24.95 (paper). 


Wini Breines | 
Northeastern University 


Well, this is an interesting book for us old fogies who work on the social 
movements of the 1960s! It’s an anthology of young scholars’ work on 
the new left and its scholarship. In his revealingly titled, **You Didn't 
Have to Be There': Revisiting the New Left Consensus," John McMillian, 
the editor who writes the introduction, makes big claims for the new 
scholarship, suggesting that much of it is a critique of earlier *top down" 

work on the new left by people who were there and who tell only a partial, 
self-interested, and tired story. "It is clear enough," according to Mc- 
Millian, "that the New Left consensus is on its way out" (p. 7). Get out 
of the way, the young folks have some news about the new left, defined 
as the "mostly white student movement that promoted participatory de- 
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mocracy, crusaded for civil rights and various types of university reforms, 
and protested against the Vietnam War" (p. 5). And for the most part, 
their work is good and strong in its challenge to familiar interpretations. 

The book is divided into two parts, “Local Studies, Local Stories,” and 
“Reconsiderations.” The first includes a study of the student movement 
at Southern Illinois University at Carbondale (Robbie Lieberman and 
David Chochran), the Southern Student Organizing Committee (Gregg 
L. Michel), the journal Studies on the Left (Kevin Mattson), the Civil 
Rights movement in Cambridge, Maryland (in which the author, Peter 
B. Levy, castigates historians for not studying the Cambridge movement 
although it is not clear that this piece belongs in a book on the new left), 
ERAP, Students for a Democratic Society’s (SDS) community organizing 
projects in the mid-sixties (Jennifer Frost), and an article on the coun- 
terculture in Los Angeles (David McBride). The second section includes 
a belittling essay entitled, “How New Was the New Left?” (Andrew Hunt), 
an article about strategy and democracy in the new left (Francesca Pol- 
letta), one addressing gender issues in the draft resistance movement (Mi- 
chael S. Foley ), a queer interpretation of the Chicago Seven conspiracy 
trial (Ian Lekus), an analysis of revolutionary politics and its interpreters 
(Jeremy Varon), and an essay by new left scholar Doug Rossinow, “Letting 
Go: Revisiting the New Left's Demise." An Afterword by Paul Buhle, of 
the sixties generation, *How Sweet It Wasn't: The Scholars and the CIA," 
is a spirited defense of the new left's skepticism and critique of Cold War 
liberals—about which Mattson's article on Studies on the Left takes the 
new left to task, thus reproducing the generational differences that con- 
stitute the book's perspective. Buhle suggests that the “defection of the 
liberals to the causes of the weapons economy, neocolonialism, and high- 
brow culture" (p. 268) left students without intellectuals and political and 
labor leaders who could have provided leadership and support for stu- 
dents? desire for democracy and justice and an end to the war in Vietnam. 

“Local Studies” broadens the new left’s base away from the coasts, elite 
colleges, and middle-class students toward more regional, community, and 
grassroots expressions that don’t fit the stereotypes of spoiled, sophisti- 
cated, privileged, white youths. In fact, the essay on the Southern Student 
Organizing Committee makes clear that SDS, usually referred to inter- 
changeably with the new left, actually contributed to SSOC’s demise and 
was virtually irrelevant in Los Angeles, a city where the counterculture 
and new left were indistinguishable The movement in Carbondale, in the 
authors’ words, suggests that studies of new left activism at the grassroots 
level make clear that, “formal organizations such as SDS were relatively 
unimportant on many campuses. The story of the student movement is 
not synonymous with SDS” (p. 22). In Austin, Texas, too, the new left 
flourished after the disappearance of SDS. This section of the book con- 
tributes interesting new research on locally based movements and organ- 
izations, complicating a more narrowly political, male, SDS perspective. 

The second section begins with Hunt’s argument that the new left was 
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not unique or exceptional. He argues, rather, that it was continuous with 
past eras of student: radicalism, that the old left/new left paradigm is 
inaccurate, and that many constituencies should be included in the rad- 
icalism of the new left. He says it ^would be foolish to suggest that the 
new left offered nothing new" (p. 151, original emphasis), although that 
appears to be his argument. Polletta proposes that participatory democ- 
racy was practical and politically effective not simply naive, unrealistic, 
and utopian. She rejects the participatory versus strategic or efficacious 
opposition that has been used to interpret organizational issues about 
democracy that the groups faced. Furthermore, in both the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating. Committee (SNCC) and SDS, the struggles over 
decision making and' structure masked other programmatic issues con- 
fronting the organizations, such as incorporating large numbers of new 
members and, in the case of SNCC, racial tensions. Women activists in 
the Boston draft resistance movement had divergent experiences, some 
positive and others negative, according to Foley and evident in his title, 
“The ‘Point of Ultimate Indignity’ or a ‘Beloved Community?’ The Draft 
Resistance Movement and Gender Dynamics.” Lekus is interested in the 
homophobic characterizations of the youth rebellion and gay-baiting used 
by the Chicago Seven trial prosecution, suggesting the juxtaposition of 
exaggerated masculinity and the defense of the state and empire to the 
“freaking fag revolution,” in the words of prosecutor Thomas Foran, 
which has stolen “our kids” (p. 200). Marcuse, the Frankfurt School phi- 
losopher who allied himself with the new left (remember Marcuse?!— 
probably not if you are young) appears here in Varon’s essay on the new 
left’s evolving idea of revolution. 

Almost all the essays are based on new research and almost all theorize 
and reconsider earlier new left work. While these authors are not always 
the first to make some of the points they do, the book as a whole is 
provocative and fascinating, reshaping our understanding of the new left, 
democratizing it, perhaps. Paul Buhle’s Afterword, reminds us of the 
cowardice and savagery of liberals, supported by the CIA, who could not 
excoriate the new left enough. Some of the authors also remind us that 
those in power were uniformly hostile to the radical social movements of 
the 1960s. Work on the new left and 1960s movements clearly need not 
be an academic turf battle. Rather what is called for, evident in The New 
Left Revisited, is a collective, intergenerational, intellectual effort to un- 
derstand the movements’ strengths and weaknesses in what now appears 
to be—which is a surprising remark for an old new leftist, since our time 
frame was short indeed—a very long march through the institutions to- 
ward democratic social change. 
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Marching on Washington: The Forging of an American Political Tradition. 
By Lucy G. Barber. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 2002. Pp. xiv--323. $34.95. 


Nella Van Dyke 
Washington State University 


After the arrival of Coxey's Army in 1894, the nation's capital would 
never be the same. This first march on Washington, what organizer Jacob 
Coxey called a *petition in boots," set the stage for an enduring American 
protest tradition. Lucy Barber's interesting and insightful book traces the 
development of the march on Washington into a common and almost 
routine form of protest. She highlights six marches that illustrate the 
changing nature of the protest form, beginning with the first march in 
1894 to the set of antiwar marches held in 1971. The book provides a 
rich account of these events and a fascinating description of how these 
marches contributed to the creation of public spaces for political protest 
in the nation's capital. Especially powerful is Barber’s exploration of how 
protesters deployed identities and claims to citizenship as they fought for 
their rights and a place in the capital. 

Prior to 1894, there was no space available for public protests in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Washington's original designers envisioned the capital as an 
isolated retreat where the nation's elected officials could decide on public 
policy, as an impressive and dignified symbol of the nation's power and 
status. Many people thought that protests at the capital were inappro- 
priate in a system with representative rather than direct democracy. At 
the same time, protests rarely had a national focus, and therefore few 
had attempted to claim space in the nation's capital. Therefore, the first 
march on Washington, by what the press called an “army of tramps,” 
caused a great deal of anxiety among public officials. The protesters, 
primarily unemployed men from across the country, were interested in 
presenting a petition to Congress proposing a federal program to end 
unemployment. Unaccustomed to mass gatherings of citizens in the na- 
tion's capital, district officials prepared to arrest the men on vagrancy 
violations upon their arrival in the city. However, the protesters vigorously 
disputed the characterization of members of their group as tramps or 
vagrants and asserted instead their status as citizens and respectable fam- 
ily men. Although they were prevented from securing space on the Capitol 
grounds, the protesters were not arrested, and they were successful in 
establishing the city as a legitimate location for popular protest. 

Over the course of subsequent marches, authorities, protesters, and the 
media interacted to further refine the boundaries of acceptable use of the 
capital's spaces, along with standards for appropriate police response and 
accommodation. For example, mobilization of the military to rid the city 
of protesters during the Veteran's Bonus March of 1932 was met with 
vigorous public debate, and eventually most people rejected the military 
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action as inappropriate. This lead to increased tolerance and assistance 
by federal authorities for later marches. The process of negotiation also 
sometimes forced protesters to compromise their actions and demands. 
Organizers of the 1963 March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom 
adopted a nonconfrontational style and made very vague demands in 
order to gain the support of the Kennedy administration. Barber's atten- 
tion to the varied actors involved in negotiating the use of the capital's 
spaces is noteworthy. However, the biggest contribution of the book is its 
demonstration of how the strategic deployment of identities and claims 
to citizenship status were critical in determining the evolution of the march 
on Washington. 

Throughout the book, Barber provides fascinating accounts of how 
protesters strategically used the marches to display their identities and 
make claims to citizenship. During the woman suffrage parade of 1913, 
for example, the women consciously tried to hold a beautiful and dignified 
march to demonstrate that women would bring these qualities to public 
life if granted the full rights of citizenship. Similarly, in 1941, organizers 
strategically invited only African-Americans to participate in the proposed 
Negro March on Washington. They intended to show, by staging a well- 
organized, dignified, and highly attended march, that blacks were de- 
serving of all of the rights of citizenship. While Barber demonstrates that 
most groups of marchers were challenging the boundaries of full citizen- 
ship, she also recognizes and describes how the marchers themselves often 
maintained boundaries of social exclusion. For example, not a single 
woman was invited to speak at the 1963 March for Jobs and Freedom. 

This book is enjoyable to read because of its rich historical detail and 
attention to the nuances of negotiation and identity deployment. Its only 
weakness is that it provides little theory regarding the factors that influ- 
ence the changes that'it documents. As a sociologist, I would have liked 
to see Barber spend a little more time theorizing about the conditions 
that led to particular authority or protester actions. However, theory de- 
velopment was not a goal of the book and its absence does not detract 
from the book's appeal. This is a book that will be useful to historians, 
sociologists, and political scientists interested in social movements and 
the development of traditions of political engagement and the creation of 
spaces for national claims making. 


| 
Search for a Demon: The Media Construction of the Militia Movement. 
By Steven M. Chermak. Boston: Northeastern University Press, 2002. Pp. 
xli+272. $50.00 (cloth); $20.00 (paper). 


Shujiro Yazawa 
Hitotsubashi University 


After September 11 and the war against Iraq, the role of the media in 
the contemporary world is drawing growing attention. The objective of 
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this book is to examine the contributions of the news and popular enter- 
tainment media in creating the public understanding of militias, Ruby 
Ridge, Waco, the Oklahoma City bombing, and the arrest, trial, and 
execution of Timothy McVeigh. This book tries to analyze the relationship 
between the media and social process in the United States since the 1990s. 
In this respect, this book is timely. 

'The basic theory of the book is to pay special attention to the media's 
function in defining community boundaries and social control. Based on 
this theory, the author explains the development of the relationship be- 
tween the media and the militia as a competition among claim makers 
in the social control (information) market. As the social control market 
was not open to the militia in the early 1990s, the militia was neglected 
by the media despite its energetic activities. The media got a notorious 
face when McVeigh was apprehended for the Oklahoma City bombing. 
At that point, the social control market became open to the militia and 
the media started to cover the movement extensively. But after the exe- 
cution of McVeigh, the social control market was again closed to the 
militia, and the media did not cover it except at local levels. 

Next, the author clarifies the mechanism by which the media con- 
structed militias. The media emphasized celebrated cases and constructed 
militias as extremists, drawing this portrait from claim makers who gave 
information and analysis. Claim makers were, in this case, the represen- 
tatives of social control, experts on specific issues, individuals, celebrity 
figures among dissenters, examples of local militias, and dissenters against 
the dominant images of militias. The first two categories of claim makers 
were quite influential. Militias were show as being outside the moral 
community, constructed as something that should produce fear and disgust 
among the public. In order to understand how militias were presented in 
the news media, Chermak analyzes newspaper articles from 1994 to 1998 
using frame analysis. He reaches the conclusion that militias were framed 
as outsiders and terrorists who threatened mainstream society. Once this 
frame was created, it was confirmed by subsequent events. The author 
investigates popular culture outlets (movies, TV shows, cartoons, etc.) and 
argues that they “helped to solidify this view of militias"—that is, militias 
as a legitimate threat or monster worth fearing— "by regurgitating the 
most extreme of the distorted images presented in the news" (p. 210). 

To construct his own case, the author examines the militia’s basic phi- 
losophy by using qualitative methods. According to his findings, militias 
see themselves as defending constitutional rights against what they see 
as undue governmental control and interference. They also fear that the 
United Nations might establish a *new global order," control the United 
States, and destroy her identity 

In the concluding chapter, Chermak finds "the parallels between the 
media treatment of militias in the wake of Oklahoma City bombing and 
the coverage of the Al Qaeda terrorist network after September 11, 2001, 
attacks” (back cover). But he rightly concludes that “in order to fully 
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understand the impact of the terrorist attack on public culture, one has 
to closely examine the role of the media" (p. 212), something he plans to 
do as his next big project. 

This reviewer believes that this study constitutes a new step in the 
theories and empirical research on the media construction of reality. But 
it is necessary for Chermak to improve not only theory and concepts but 
also to further improve empirical research in order to be more successful 
in his new project. Let me point out the most important problem. The 
author studies the plural realities of rank-and-file militia movements by 
using qualitative methods. He also examines the media's extreme image 
of militias by using frame analysis. But unfortunately it seems to me that 
he could not go beyond this dichotomous and one-way understanding. 
He always understands that the dominant power and interests could con- 
struct the extreme image of reality over plural realities. He is unable to 
find a different relationship between the two. He needs to improve this 
framework; otherwise he cannot go anywhere from here. This is why he 
cannot give us his idea of how to improve the established criminal justice 
system. In addition, he also has to improve main concepts like the social 
problem market and its mechanism, as these concepts are still vague. 

Social scientists, especially American social scientists, have to find an- 
swers to the following questions: Why is the militia's basic philosophy so 
contradictory? Why do some who wish to defend constitutional rights 
become extremists and outsiders? Why does the government conduct il- 
legal operations against outsiders to keep social order? This book gives 
us & good idea of where to start in order to solve these puzzles, but it 
does not go deep enough. 


Beyond State Crisis? Postcolonial Africa and Post-Soviet Eurasia in Com- 
parative Perspective. Edited by Mark R. Beissinger and Crawford Young. 
Washington, D.C.: Woodrow Wilson Center Press, 2002. Pp. xv+514. 
$60.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Daniel Chirot 
University of Washington 


State failures are among the most significant political phenomena in the 
postcolonial world, including the collapsed Soviet empire. Africa and the 
former Soviet Union contain the most cases, though there are other ex- 
amples: Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, and Haiti. One day soon there may be 
others in parts of Latin America (Colombia?), the Middle East (Iraq?), 
South Asia (Pakistan?) and Southeast Asia (Indonesia?). 

Beyond State Crisis looks at many African and post-Soviet cases to 
note their similarities. As state power and legitimacy wane, corruption 
rises, gangster warlordism grows, ethnoregional wars erupt, economies 
collapse, outside forces intervene militarily, and tens of thousands, some- 
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times hundreds of thousands or even millions (as in the Congo) die of 
disease and mass murder. 

Most of us tend to be unaware of such events, except as a series of 
disconnected, seemingly random catastrophes that briefly flicker on and 
off our TV screens. Since September 11, however, it should have become 
apparent that these are not mere episodic accidents but a part of an 
emerging pattern in many parts of the world that threatens global stability. 
Religious fanatics, terrorists, traffickers of drugs or arms, mercenaries, 
and prostitutes thrive in such places, which become refuges from which 
they emerge to wreak havoc on their neighbors and sometimes, even, on 
the United States. 

It is perhaps not surprising, though embarrassing, that in this excellent, 
sometimes spellbinding volume only two of 17 authors are sociologists. 
The others are mostly political scientists and a few historians. Just as 
tellingly, the two sociologists are a Russian and a Georgian, even though 
the majority of the other authors are American academics. We American 
sociologists do not seem to care that much about social problems outside 
our own borders. 

What explains state failures? In Africa, many political elites have been 
more concerned with the immediate need to extract resources to stay in 
power than with public goods. They frequently resort to short-sighted 
manipulations of their economies, and when political discontent ensues, 
they resort to relying on ever-narrower clan and ethnic kin for support. 
Such downward spirals in states with artificial boundaries and hetero- 
geneous cultures have led time and again to disasters in the majority of 
sub-Saharan African states. 

In the former Soviet Union, the collapse of Communism set off a similar 
process, but, generally, it has been halted or even reversed because of a 
greater abundance of well-trained officials and skilled workers, but also 
because the new (or revived) states in the Baltic, Russia, and even such 
fragile entities as Ukraine, Armenia, and Georgia benefit from more robust 
nationalist traditions than, say, the Congo or Sudan. 

That is not, however, a full explanation, because even in África some 
states have avoided failure, and others, like Uganda and Mozambique, 
have staged recoveries. Good leadership from the top combined with 
policies that involve populations in local self-government exercises can 
produce greater order and economic recovery even after terrible civil wars. 
Foreign aid is necessary, but not sufficient. 

With such a collection of useful pieces, it is impossible to summarize 
all the good individual ones, though a few stand out. The introduction 
and conclusion by Beissinger and Young bind the volume together and 
neatly summarize it. William Reno's deft analysis of post-Soviet and 
African mafias and warlords opens the reader's eyes to how crime, politics, 
and massive social disruptions work together. David Holloway and 
Stephen John Steadman's brilliant summary of why there have been so 
many civil wars in these areas and what they have in common alerts us 
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to the fact that the United Nations's system of propping up failed states 
within their "legitimate" boundaries may do more harm than good. Rich- 
ard Joseph draws on Charles Tilly's theories about West European state 
formation to suggest that state consolidation without democracy has led, 
in Africa, to international military adventurism. Ghia Nodia's superb 
account tells us how Edouard Shevarnadze's political skill and interna- 
tional prestige pulled Georgia away from the brink of total breakdown. 
Crawford Young's similarly outstanding story explains how Milton Obote 
and Idi Amin destroyed Uganda, one of Africa's most prosperous states. 
Obote did this by pushing forward with the usual semisocialist state- 
centralizing project, and Amin by looting his country to pay off his mer- 
cenaries and tribal allies. Then, Yoweri Museveni conquered Uganda, 
and has managed to! revive it. 

This is a volume that everyone, both professionals and students, con- 
cerned with the current world could read with profit. While theoretically 
informed, it also points to the importance of good political leadership and 
thus might serve to correct the mistaken impression of so many social 
scientists (including almost all sociologists) that only institutions and social 
forces count. In fact, individuals matter, too. In that respect, this volume 
that is so deeply disturbing because it is about such tragic events, finally 
engenders a bit of optimism. Even in the worst of circumstances, a few 
wise leaders with good policies can help. 


Harvesting Development: The Construction of Fresh Food Markets in 
Papua New Guinea. By Karl Benediktsson. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 2002. Pp. xii+308. $57.50 (cloth); 23.95 (paper). 


Patrik Aspers | 
Stockholm University 


Markets are important in today's societies; this holds true for both the 
developed and the developing world. Several studies made by economic 
sociologists have also addressed how markets are constructed. Karl Be- 
nediktsson's work is a study on the construction of fresh food markets 
in Papua New Guinea. It shares some of the assumptions used by new 
economic sociologists-—for example, that the economy is a social construc- 
tion and that economic actions are embedded but it does not relate to 
this body of literature. Instead, Benediktsson uses the action-network 
theory developed primarily by French thinkers. The focus of the study is 
on the market for kakau, or sweet potatoes, but other fresh food markets 
and how they are interrelated are also discussed. 

The main point of the book is that the construction of markets cannot 
be understood unless the analysis accounts for how markets are embedded 
in contexts of history, culture, and religion, as well as in social and gender 
relations. Via a detailed analysis of the peasants’ economy, the reader is 
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taken through the history of the construction of fresh foods markets in 
Papua New Guinea. This includes the rather recent process of commo- 
dification of food products. 

A second point made in the book, though it is not always outspoken, 
is that globalization affects the construction of these markets. According 
to Benediktsson, one cannot see globalization as an ahistorical process 
that hit the country only recently. Reading the book, we begin to see how 
the first wave of globalization, in which Papua New Guinea was colonized 
and brought into World War II, still affects its people and economy. In 
addition to the process of commodification, global trade, as well as the 
building of roads and of airstrips, have had lasting effects on the social 
and economic life in this area. 

The fresh food markets are constructed within the mesh of existing 
gender patterns. This not only means that the market process affects the 
gender relations, but that the process goes both ways. This means, for 
example, that coffee, mainly because of its high price in the global market, 
has become a male commodity. When the price of coffee dips, this affects 
also the gender pattern, through reverberations of the relative value of 
male and female commodities. 

Among people in Papua New Guinea, generalized trust is not high, and 
struggles and even war occur. As a result of the situation, actors develop 
strategies in which the closest family network becomes important in the 
economic realm. À corresponding fact is that family members who may 
not always be the best suited for the task do much of the work. Yet 
another empirical finding is that collective solutions, such as facilitating 
more efficient production, distribution, and selling of crops, seem difficult 
to generate. One reason is that the economic sphere lacks information, a 
component that most modern markets generate. This problem becomes 
acute since the markets are defined in terms of physical locality, and as 
a consequence, actors are seldom aware of the sometimes rather big price 
differences that exist between different markets for the same crop. 

Benediktsson supports his arguments with empirical evidence gathered 
from classical fieldwork that he undertook in the mid-1990s. He worked 
mainly in rural areas but also in urban milieus such as the capital, Port 
Moresby. The study, as indicated, is not simply a snapshot of recent de- 
velopment; later, development is displayed against the backdrop of his- 
torical developments of fresh food markets. The empirical material is solid, 
and participant observation and interviews are supplemented by the au- 
thor's photography. The pictures, as well as the maps and other illustra- 
tions, give the reader a clearer picture of the setting and by doing do 
make the argument come through more easily. 

Though the book clearly has merits, there are also some drawbacks. 
One is the rather tedious discussion of kinship in chapter 3, which is more 
detailed than necessary since very few of these details are exploited in 
the book. And although this study contributes to our understanding of 
globalization and also of markets in developing countries, the results are 
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not compared or discussed in relation to the large body of contemporary 
research on types of markets and their interrelations. As a consequence, 
the study contributes less than it could to the ongoing theoretical discus- 
sion about the economy. 

Despite these flaws, this is solid work that adds to our growing body 
of studies that show how real markets are constructed and reconstructed 
in interfaces of local-global economies. Finally, it also increases our knowl- 
edge of a country that struggles with solutions to its economic problems. 


Genders tn Production: Making Workers in Mexico's Global Factories. 
By Leslie Salzinger. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 2003. Pp. xi+217. $55.00 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


Christine L. Williams 
University of Texas, Austin 


Multinational corporations locate their factories in the Third World in 
order to take advantage of “cheap, docile, and dexterous” young women 
workers. But what do we really know about this highly touted labor 
force? Leslie Salzinger investigated workers in four Mexican maquila- 
doras. She discovered great variability in the meanings and practices 
associated with gender. Only one of the factories that Salzinger studied 
was staffed by workers who conformed to the “ideal” image coveted by 
the multinationals, the others were comprised of women (and men) who 
flouted these conventions or followed altogether different gender practices, 
often to the chagrin of managers and directors. 

What accounts for the variation in the meanings and practices of gen- 
der? Three of the factories were in the same city, drawing from the same 
demographic pool, so the variations cannot be the result of the charac- 
teristics that workers bring with them into the plant. Instead, gender must 
be produced differently at these different workplaces. Salzinger argues 
that each factory has ja different disciplinary style, reflecting the idiosyn- 
cratic desires of the plant managers and directors, and that each style 
evokes the display of different masculinities and femininities. Indeed, what 
"counts" as masculine behavior in one plant is considered “feminine” in 
another, demonstrating the flexibility in the meaning of gender, as well 
as its ubiquitous use to justify managerial practices. 

Salzinger concludes that “cheap, docile, and dexterous" women workers 
are not ready-made and available for hire in the Third World. They 
originate in managerial fantasies, and they must be produced to exist in 
reality. She writes, “Femininity matters in global production not because 
it accurately describes a set of exploitable traits, but because it functions 
as a constitutive discourse which creates exploitable subjects" (p. 21). This 
discourse becomes embodied (or not) through daily, mundane, disciplinary 
policies and practices. Salzinger demonstrates how this process occurs 
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through vivid descriptions of worker interactions on the assembly lines. 
In some of these factories she convinced managers to let her do assembly 
work. By putting her own “socially susceptible self on the line" (p. 7), 
salzinger reveals how even the gender practices of a feminist sociologist 
can shift under different employment regimes. 

The basic insight of this book—that gender differences at work are the 
result of occupational and organizational arrangements—is not new. Ros- 
abeth Moss Kanter and Cynthia Fuchs Epstein argued this over 25 years 
ago. What is new is Salzinger's sophisticated theoretical understanding 
of how varied patterns can emerge in the same industry. She replaces the 
earlier conceptualizations of roles and tokenism with a more complex and 
dynamic analysis of interpellation, the process whereby individual work- 
ers come to recognize themselves in the stereotypes and fantasies of sig- 
nificant, powerful others. Salzinger draws on Judith Butler's performa- 
tivity theory to make her case. This book is the best example I have seen 
of how feminist poststructuralism can inform empirical sociology. 

But like any theoretical perspective, the poststructuralist frame obscures 
as well as illuminates. The focus on the disciplinary and ritualized prac- 
tices on the factory floor highlights flexibility and change in the experience 
of gender, while underplaying the internal dimensions of gender that are 
more solid and unchanging. The focus on differences in local workplace 
cultures also tends to deemphasize the commonalities inside the four fac- 
tories. Salzinger devotes a chapter to this shared context, where she dis- 
cusses the fact that maquiladoras typically pay extremely low wages and 
require long hours, give preference to young workers, and fire women 
who become pregnant. But her emphasis is not on the importance of this 
structural context (and variations from it) in shaping working conditions 
at the plants. She writes, “What concerns us here is neither psyche nor 
context, but the impact of the situated selves which are produced when 
self and social meet" (p. 159). In her view, managerial decision making, 
itself a dynamic outcome of interpellation, is the ultimate force deter- 
mining the gender practices of workers in the maquiladoras. 

This is new ground for gender and work scholarship, with implications 
far beyond the U.S.-Mexico border. Genders in Production offers a com- 
pelling explanation of how differences in the meanings and experiences 
of gender can emerge in the same industry. Everyone in the field should 
read this bold and thought-provoking book. 
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The Silicon Valley of Dreams: Environmental Injustice, Immigrant Work- 
ers, and the High-Tech Global Economy. By David Naguib Pellow and 
Lisa Sun-Hee Park. New York: New York University Press, 2002. Pp. 
xi4 303. $60.00 (cloth); $18.00 (paper). 


Zsuzsa Gille 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


The Silicon Valley of Dreams provides a progressive intervention into 
environmental sociology and into public discourse on the relationship 
between immigration and environment. Unfortunately, it suffers from 
empirical inadequacies and analytical fallacies that one needs to point out 
in order to strengthen this political and academic agenda. By documenting 
the toxicity of workplaces—mostly staffed by immigrant women—clusters 
of sicknesses, and Superfund sites in Silicon Valley, Pellow and Park dispel 
the myths that the electronics industry is clean and that immigrants in- 
crease the burden on the environment. The authors argue that due to 
their relative poverty, immigrants not only contribute little to resource 
depletion and pollution, but in fact are bearing the brunt of environmental 
burdens in the United States today. 

Pellow and Park welcome the attention of environmental sociology to 
environmental inequalities and racism, but they correctly note that much 
of the literature has restricted itself to siting controversies. Limiting en- 
vironmental injustice to the home or community leaves one of its most 
invidious forms, that which occurs in the workplace, invisible, and, I 
might add, pits employment concerns against strictly understood envi- 
ronmental ones. 

Through fieldwork and archival research, Pellow and Park document 
the many forms of resistance to such injustices. From environmental and 
occupational health movements (both local and national) through unions 
to Asian American women 's organizations, they demonstrate that grass- 
roots organizing has played a crucial role not only in generating new 
regulations but also in enforcing them. They argue that the confrontational 
tactics of these movements are much more successful in cleaning up work- 
places and communities than the government-initiated compromises pred- 
icated on the assumption that workers, residents, and employers are equal 
"stake-holders." The authors thereby deflate the optimism of the ecological 
modernization literature over such partnerships. 

The interrelations between environmental and social inequalities are 
convincingly argued in the chapters on present-day Silicon Valley, but, to 
their detriment, the authors extend this argument both temporally and 
spatially. They present the history of Silicon Valley as a long succession 
of environmental racisms and sexism. Globalization is indentified as the 
spreading “of occupational and environmental injustices” (p. 184) resulting 
from the spatial expansion of the electronics industry. The historical and 
globalization chapters (chaps. 2-4, 8, 10) are the book's weakest. The 
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discussion of pre-Silicon Valley history, entirely based on secondary re- 
search, relies too heavily on one author (Carey McWilliams) and suffers 
from sparse empirical evidence on environmental racism. Following his- 
torians’ ways of tackling similar problems—scrutinizing the availability 
and reliability of secondary sources and clearly stating in what areas of 
their thesis they had to rely on circumstantial evidence—could have ren- 
dered claims, such as “most” or "the majority of” workers in mines or 
canneries were ethnic minorities, more persuasive. Equally problematic 
are fallacious historical arguments, such as treating as an evidence of 
environmental racism the fact that ^European immigrants and Mexicans 
continued to hold down jobs in the lower-wage cannery sector, which 
would soon be in decline" (p. 59, emphasis added). With the sociology of 
environmental justice already under undue attacks for lacking empirical 
rigor (see the 1996 debate in Social Science Quarterly 77[3]), it behooves 
all of us to take extra care in articulating our claims to prevent the charge 
of tendentiousness. Rather than silencing gaps in available data, we must 
ask whether they express racial or gender biases in data collection and 
construction (Valerie L. Kuletz, The Tainted Desert: Environmental and 
Social Ruin in the American West [Routledge, 1998]. 

It is also in these historical and global extensions that the authors get 
on a common slippery slope. To wit, the synergy between social and 
environmental injustice may be read in two ways: (a) that environmental 
problems cannot and should not be solved at the expense and without 
the input of the socially disadvantaged; (b) that the socially disadvantaged, 
in this case, minorities, immigrants, and women, are somehow on better 
terms with or even closer to nature than everyone else. While I whole- 
heartedly agree with the first statement, I think it can and must be argued 
independently from the second. 

Not noticing the slip, the authors portray indigenous people, immi- 
grants, and minorities as always representing a more benevolent attitude 
to nature. For example, in chapters 2 and 9, the claim that Chinese mi- 
neworkers reaffirmed nature by gathering in undisturbed environments 
reads too much into this practice, and thus the assertion that this was an 
available alternative to an ecologically devastating livelihood is rather 
unconvincing. Jt also makes present-day nature-society relations appear 
one-dimensional. Today, the white middle classes go to just such places 
for recreation, but that does not mean they espouse environmental values. 
The essentialist trap in environmental justice claims could have been 
avoided by building on the achievements of environmental history, an- 
thropology, and sociology in this regard (esp. William Cronon, ed., Un- 
common Ground: Rethinking the Human Place in Nature [Norton, 1996], 
and Kuletz 1998). As long as we discuss the mentioned empirical and 
analytical problems, we can all make good use of this highly accessible 
and topical text in our undergraduate classes, whether teaching on racism, 
gender inequality, immigration, or environmental sociology. 
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Between Politics and Markets: Firms, Competition, and Institutional 
Change in Post-Mao!'China. By Yi-min Lin. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2001. Pp. xiv+255. $60.00. 


Lisa A. Keister 
Ohto State University 


This book explores China’s transition from state socialism by trying to 
understand the transformation of critical social and economic relations. 
This is not a new approach to the study of the dismantling of redistributive 
economies. What is new, however, is Yi-min Lin’s focus on dual mar- 
ketization: the simultaneous marketization of economic relations and po- 
litical relations. Lin argues that understanding China's transformation 
requires extending the previous exploration of changes in exchange re- 
lations between economic actors to two other types of exchange relations: 
relations between economic actors and political actors and those among 
political actors. 

In trying to udscumd the structure and functioning of redistributive 
economies before reform, social scientists learned that understanding re- 
lations between economic actors and state agents was critical. Likewise, 
it has become taken for granted that dismantling the state's control of 
firms and monopolies in most industries is a fundamental component of 
a transition away from redistribution. Thus, in studies of the reform 
process, relations between economic actors and political actors are key as 
well. Yet studies of postreform redistributive economies tend to neglect 
relations between economic and political actors. The focus tends to be 
strictly on economic actors, with occasional mention of a strong state. 
Sociologists are more willing to make the state part of the dependent 
variable, but a focus on the state is rare even in sociology. This book is 
an exception because it not only explicitly includes economic-political 
relations, but it understands these relations as an important part of what 
needs to be understood about economic transition. 

Even more unusual is exploration of the transformation of relations 
among political actors, particularly as they affect economic relations. Po- 
litical relations often become part of the background in studies of formerly 
redistributive economies, even in the most comprehensive research. In the 
worst cases, there appears to be an assumption that politics no longer 
matters. However, this book understands that political relations—that is, 
relations among political actors—continue to be a critical part of the 
structure of China's economy. Again, Yi-min Lin's study is an exception 
in its inclusion of political relations as part of the problem to be explained. 

Lin conceptualizes an economic market defined by relations between 
economic actors and involving the exchange of goods, services, and re- 
sources. He also conceptualizes a political market defined by relations 
between economic actors and state officials and among state officials. He 
uses detailed case studies to trace the formation and transformation of 
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the new roles that state agencies assumed during transition and the new 
rules that formed and that now govern the behavior of firms. Lin tracks 
the dismantling of China's redistributive economy and proposes that dual 
marketization was at the heart of the decline of the country's socialist 
system. He draws on carefully executed and meticulously documented 
case studies to argue that the two markets have adapted and changed 
with an unusual harmony. He also proposes that the ability of the state 
to monitor itself and its agents has declined markedly, and with it, the 
political market has grown. 

A particularly interesting argument that emerges in this book is that 
because the political market continues to be exclusive, competitive favor- 
seeking is still necessary for successful business leaders. Lin proposes that 
competition among economic actors for favors from state agents has re- 
mained a critical part of business in China and that this has contributed 
to defining the rules by which business is done. The implications of these 
trends are clear. Competition for favors has contributed to the decline in 
institutionalized obstacles to economic freedom, and business leaders have 
become increasingly free to conduct exchange outside of the plan. Lin 
proposes that as the number of contenders for favors increases, the return 
to favors will decline. Underlying these more detailed arguments is the 
notable conclusion that expansion of markets does not necessarily imply 
that China's economy is a market economy, nor does it follow that a legal- 
rational state is developing 

Critical readers of Lin's work will demand that he substantiate these 
arguments with more analysis of more representative data. Naturally, the 
vast regional and intertemporal differences that define China demand a 
more comprehensive test of these ideas. Moreover, the connection between 
the case studies and the conclusions is not always apparent. Yet I have 
no doubt that Lin will make this the focus of his research in coming years, 
and China scholars will be anxious to read the work that follows this. In 
the meantime, this book is a must-read for those interested in China and 
for those who want to better understand the process by which social 
structure changes more generally. 


Global Media Spectacle: News War Over Hong Kong. By Chin-Chuan Lee, 
Joseph Man Chan, Zhongdang Pan, and Clement Y. K. So. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 2002. Pp. xvi+254. $73.50 (cloth); $24.95 


(paper). 


Joel Smith 
Duke University 


The authors of Global Media Spectacle use their case study of media 
coverage of the transfer of Hong Kong from British to the People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC) on July 1, 1997, to assess the “international news 
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making process," that is, how media organizations cover and depict an 
event in another country. In addition to the symbolic, political, and his- 
torical significance of the event, increasing acrimony between the countries 
after agreeing to the transfer, doomsday predictions that a world center 
of democratic capitalism would quickly be transformed into an authori- 
tarian socialist system, and the potential for violent resistance all con- 
verged to generate extensive foreign media coverage. However, the ex- 
pected drama never materialized. Instead, the day was marked by scripted 
pageantry—the entry of Chinese troops, the handover ceremonies, the 
departure of the royal yacht from Hong Kong harbor. It was what Daniel 
Dayan and Elihu Katz conceptualized as a media event. The data cover 
the period before, during, and after that day and derive primarily from 
(1) focused interviews with 76 journalists and other media personnel who 
worked for print, broadcasting, and news agencies (e.g., Associated Press, 
Reuters) organizations in eight countries (the PRC, Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Japan, Great Britain, the United States, Canada, Australia), and, (2) con- 
tent analyses of articles, broadcasts, and dispatches their organizations 
produced. They provide material for a “thick description" of the coverage 
as a discursive contest for legitimacy and recognition. 

The authors argue that because journalists are socialized in and by 
their countries, they tend to produce accounts that reflect their country's 
interests in the events they cover. Media events are particularly susceptible 
to this pattern because they lack the unexpected happenings that tend to 
elicit more "straight news treatment." Instead, journalists must rely on 
ingenuity and routine journalistic behavior. This increases the chances 
that the national hegemon will influence coverage. Consequently, rather 
than providing reliable, veridical accounts of events, international news 
coverage becomes a discursive contest among what remain essentially 
national media. Globalization has not produced international media. 

Following the introduction, chapter 2 addresses the hosts' arrangements 
for coverage and how the different media adapted to them. Chapter 3 
documents how national coverages varied in such respects as themes 
emphasized and sources used. Chapter 4 describes how journalists trans- 
form media events into news by “hyping,” a process that involves certi- 
fication, visualization, amalgamation, and/or mystification. The next four 
chapters discuss specific countries’ emphases on major themes revealed 
by the content analysis (chap. 5, the United States on prospects for de- 
mocracy after handover; chap. 6, the PRC, Britain, and Hong Kong on 
colonialism and its impact on Hong Kong and China; chap. 7, the PRC, 
Taiwan, and Hong Kong on what the handover will mean for the PRC 
as a nation and, thus, for Hong Kong and Taiwan; and chap. 8, Canada, 
Japan, and Australia on human rights and how the handover may affect 
their regional interests). In the concluding chapter, the general theme— 
documentation of the process that leads national media to produce their 
own discourse on the same event (depicted in fig. 1.1 [p. 16]-—shapes a 
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possible implications for media research and for the future of nations and 
their relations. 

According to the authors, the study is “conceptualize[d] theoretically in 
terms of . . . ‘media events’ and methodologically in terms of ...a 
constructionist approach to discourse analysis. Interwoven into this the- 
oretical and methodological matrix are a network of theoretical visions 
culled together from media sociology (including media occupation, pro- 
fession, and organization), international communication (the geography, 
ideology, linguistics, and semiology of international news), cultural studies 
(social construction of meanings, ideological contestation, and Oriental- 
ism), and various strains of social theories (nationalism and globalization). 
This . . . involves developing layers of arguments through journeying 
back and forth between social theories, media theories, and the 'real 
world’—all guided by a comparative light" (p. xiii). This semantic grab 
bag leads to no theory testing or model estimation to guide data collection. 
Nor does it produce a communication study; there are no data on con- 
sumers or their understanding of the material. Consequently, interpre- 
tations of meaning of the coverage themes are speculative; we do not 
know if the material was received, how it was understood if received, or 
its impact. The analysis and conclusions are eclectic and ad hoc. Hy- 
potheses (e.g., journalists do not just objectively report facts, international 
national news media reflect national interests) are drawn as needed from 
previously established findings. 

What is the scholarly contribution? Only that the Hong Kong handover 
was a media event that the media treated like one. That countries’ media 
coverages differ because they reflect national interests is not news, nor is 
the specification of the process of preparing items. That news is a con- 
struction and that journalists have routines and biases is an old story, 
perhaps that is why news items are “stories.” Indeed, the authors re- 
peatedly cite earlier studies to support their choice of concepts, hypotheses, 
and interpretations. The interpretations are largely a web of debatable 
speculations. For example, why assert that coverage differences are dis- 
cursive contests when there is no evidence that journalists act to compete 
with other countries? In fact, the authors astutely note (and document 
from the literature) that journalists produce material for their home coun- 
tries and tailor it to their targeted audience’s tastes because they cannot 
count on getting and holding their attention. Admittedly, international 
conflicts do involve media (e.g.; UNESCO and the New World Infor- 
mation Order), but this is only one of many manifestations of acrimonious 
international relations. It is not what motivates journalistic work. 

A well-told story might have value, but this story is not told well. The 
telling obscures and obfuscates a well-studied and understood process by 
embellishing it with questionable labels and interpretations. There is at 
least one glaring nonfact. Franklin Delano Roosevelt did not confer with 
Chiang Kai-shek after World War II (p. 113); he died before the end of 
the war. This raises doubts about whether other "facts" in the text can 
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be trusted. There is unnecessary repetition (e.g., multiple cites of respon- 
dents’ comments, multiple recounting of the same happening), perhaps 
because chapters written by different authors were not carefully edited. 
The writing sometimes is so awkward that one cannot tell whether there 
are unedited typos or contradictory prose (e.g., a comment on the absence 
of media uncertainty about Hong Kong's economic future [p. 166], con- 
flicting comments onthe rule of law in posthandover Hong Kong [p. 194]. 
I would only recommend the book as a challenge to one's patience. 
] 


Talk about Sex: The Battles over Sex Education in the United States. By 
Janice M. Irvine. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 2002. Pp. xi+271. $24.95. 

! 
Gary J. Simson 
Cornell University ' 
Talk about Sex is a fascinating book—fascinating at times like watching 
a train wreck, but fascinating nonetheless. It provides a richly detailed 
history of how the religious right has managed to gain the upper hand 
in many local battles over sex education in public schools. By a variety 
of tactics, including half-truths, horror stories, and ad hominem attacks, 
conservative activists linked to national right-wing groups have tapped 
and exploited people's anxieties and fears about sex in general and child- 
ren's sexuality in particular. They have created public uproar over, and 
forced the nonadoption or repeal of, numerous comprehensive sex edu- 
cation programs. 

Though made to seem dangerous and radical by the religious right, 
comprehensive programs are almost always eminently mainstream and 
moderate—programs of the sort that national medical and health asso- 
ciations routinely praise. Such programs generally emphasize the value 
of abstinence for young people but, recognizing that some youths will be 
sexually active, they also provide important information about contra- 
ception and abortion. More broadly, they offer students the type of un- 
derstanding of sexual development essential to long-term physical and 
psychological health. Public opinion polls indicate that the great majority 
of parents would like schools to offer the sort of education provided by 
comprehensive programs, which makes all the more stunning the successes 
that conservative opponents have achieved by manipulating and con- 
trolling the debate. 

These successes include securing adoption and large-scale federal fund- 
ing of abstinence-only-until-marriage programs. Besides insisting unam- 
biguously upon abstinence until marriage, such programs denigrate the 
value of condom use, dismiss abortion as a reasonable option, and avoid 
mention of homosexuality except to warn that homosexual activity leads 
ineluctably to AIDS. 
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Irvine does a superb job of explaining and documenting the religious 
right's speech strategies. I know of no other book that does so in nearly 
so detailed and integrated a way. My only substantial reservation about 
the book is its limited attention to the speech strategies of the other side. 
Irvine acknowledges early on that her primary focus will be the religious 
right and maintains that “this is for a compelling reason—quite simply, 
they say more" (p. 12). She adds that they “say more because they can 
say more. Opponents of comprehensive sex education have access to a 
much more culturally powerful repertoire of negative sexual language and 
images" (p. 12). 

Although I agree that the comprehensive sex education opponents have 
said more, I question whether they have as much of a natural advantage 
in the debate as Irvine seems to suggest. By Irvine's account, the oppo- 
nents typically have had the proponents back on their heels, forced to 
devote most of their time and energy to fending off the opponents' dis- 
tortions and attacks. But have the proponents often not done enough to 
prevent the religious right from dictating the terms of the debate? Have 
they frequently failed to take sufficient advantage of powerful speech 
strategies that were theirs for the taking? In particular, might the results 
of many sex education battles have been different if the comprehensive 
proponents had more vigorously pressed the dangers of the opponents' 
abstinence-only alternative? 

In terms of both understanding the past and paving the way for a better 
future, the tactics and missed opportunities of the comprehensive pro- 
ponents warrant close consideration. Abstinence-only curricula can fairly 
be charged with recklessly placing teens at high risk of getting pregnant 
and contracting AIDS. They irresponsibly depict condoms as not worth 
the effort, and they adopt a simplistic “clear message" approach that 
unrealistically assumes that despite a host of other influences to the con- 
trary, teens will be persuaded to abstain if only the schools instruct them 
to do so. Have the comprehensive proponents adequately invoked the 
powerful images of pregnant girls much too young to bear the burdens 
and responsibilities of childbirth and of teens beset with a life-threatening 
disease? 

Based on the express and implicit religious underpinnings of abstinence- 
only programs, I have argued that such programs endorse religion in 
violation of the First Amendment's Establishment Clause (Simson and 
Erika A. Sussman, “Keeping the Sex in Sex Education,” Southern Cali- 
fornia Review of Law and Women's Studies, 2000). However, even if these 
programs are not struck down on constitutional grounds, they can be 
strongly challenged in the public arena as attempts at domination by 
conservative religious groups. Irvine points out that comprehensive pro- 
ponents at times have invoked this powerful negative image, but have 
they generally taken full advantage of it? 

In short, Talk about Sex provides valuable insight into the battles over 
sex education. With greater attention to the comprehensive proponents’ 
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tactics and missed opportunities, this very fine book might have provided 
an even richer understanding of what has transpired and the possibilities 
ahead. ; 


Sex, Love, and Health in America. Edited by Edward O. Laumann and 
Robert T. Michael. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000. Pp. 
ix 535. $48.00. | 


Roy D'Andrade i 
University of California, San Diego 


[ 

This is the second book reporting on data from the National Health and 
Social Life Survey conducted in 1988. The NHSLS was the first extensive 
study of sex in the United States that used a national probability sample. 
In 1994, The Social Organization of Sex, written by Laumann and Michael 
with coauthors John Gagnon and Stuart Michaels, presented the basic 
findings of the survey. As a book it suffers from occasional bouts of 
technical prose, but unlike the book being reviewed here, it does have 
reasonably pce tables along with clear verbal summaries to guide 
the reader. 

Sex, Love, and Health contains 13 chapters written by different joint 
authors, with all but one chapter including either Laumann or Michael. 
A potpourri of topics is treated: teenage sex and the sexual revolution; 
choices leading to teenage births; the expression of sex in America; sexual 
contact between children and adults; the sexual scripts of race, gender, 
and class; differences! between men and women in sexual satisfaction; the 
effects of circumcision; changes in sexual behavior attributable to AIDS; 
ethnic differences in the transmission of STDs; prevalence and predictors 
of sexual dysfunction; abortion decision making; and public health policy. 

Given this list of topics, one would expect Sex, Love, and Health to be 
fascinating reading. But unfortunately, most of the chapters are difficult 
to read, with analytic procedures incompletely presented and tables that 
cannot be related back to the original data. Important arguments are 
often impossible to evaluate. These are harsh words, but I think deserved. 

A careful critique of this book would require a lengthy review. I will 
discuss just one central chapter, “Sexual Contact between Children and 
Adults” (chap. 4) as an example of the problems of the book as a whole. 
In this chapter Laumann and coauthor Chris Browning present an ar- 
gument against the trauma model of childhood sexual contact. About 12% 
of the men and 17% of the women of the NHSLS sample report childhood 
sexual contact. Both men and women sexually contacted as children, 
whether the contact was initiated by peers or adults, are more likely to 
be sexually active, haye sexual intercourse earlier, have more sexual part- 
ners, have more oral sex, and are more likely to have STDs than adults 
who did not experience sexual contact. The men are more likely to leave 
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home before age 17, to have been in jail, to be in poor health, to be 
unmarried, and to be bisexual or gay. Women report having more coerced 
sexual experiences after childhood and a greater likelihood of having 
children. 

Those who report having childhood sexual contact also report having 
other problems: higher sexual dysfunction, lesser overall well-being, less 
emotional satisfaction in relationships, and greater likelihood of finding 
same-sex activity appealing if their sexual contact was with a person of 
the same sex. The proportional differences with respect to sexual and 
emotional problems between those sexually contacted in childhood and 
those not contacted vary by category, but are generally in the 2096 range. 

From questionnaire data of this kind it is impossible to determine di- 
rection of causation. For example, these results may be due to systematic 
bias in reporting: certain people might simply recall more sexual episodes 
of all kinds because they are deviant in various ways or have emotional 
problems. But, while not proof, these findings do appear to support the 
idea that childhood sexual contact can have traumatic effects. 

It is exactly this conclusion that Browning and Laumann wish to chal- 
lenge, arguing that the sexually contacted children were not traumatized, 
but instead were introduced to a different way of life, rather like the way 
people become criminals by being induced into breaking the law once 
and then finding themselves part of a network of persons who commit 
crimes. While The Social Organization of Sex reports that those who are 
highly sexually active are more likely to report higher sexual dysfunction, 
lesser overall well-being, and less emotional satisfaction in partner rela- 
tionships, Browning and Laumann argue that the real effect of childhood 
sexual contact is to "reinforce" sexual activity, which leads to increased 
amounts of sexual activity which in turn lead to increased likelihood of 
sexual dysfunction and lack of well-being. Using logistic regression, 
Browning and Laumann attempt to reduce the relationship between child- 
hood sexual contact and later sexual and emotional dysfunction by par- 
tialing out the mediating effects of greater sexual activity and related 
behaviors. And, in fact, they achieve reduction in relevant odds coeffi- 
cients by various partialing strategies. But these procedures do not reduce 
the effect of childhood sexual experience on women with respect to de- 
creased overall well-being to zero or even close to zero, but only by about 
half. 'The complex statistical procedures applied to the male data are even 
more suspect because variables that one would normally think of as po- 
tential symptoms of trauma (i.e., poor health, being unmarried) are in- 
cluded in the list of variables used to partial out effects of trauma. 

Also of concern is whether there is a relation between the severity of 
childhood sexual contact and later manifestations of trauma, such as sex- 
ual dysfunction and personal unhappiness. Using a scale of “event se- 
verity,” Browning and Laumann found severity of contact was not a 
significant predictor of sexual dysfunction or a negative predictor of well- 
being and emotional satisfaction with the primary partner. Unfortunately, 
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the authors do not report actual or fitted proportions for the six-point 
severity scale and the various measures of sexual functioning and well- 
being. All they report are log-odds ratios without intercepts, making direct 
calculation of the proportions impossible. In seven of the nine associations 
the results indicate that severity is related to sexual dysfunction and lack 
of well-being, but not significantly. For two of the measures the actual 
odds ratios are reasonably high: 1.285 for number of severe characteristics 
and high sexual dysfunction for women, and 1.464 for number of severe 
characteristics and anxiety interference with sex for men. Given that the 
odds ratio of 1.464 represents the increase at each step of a six-interval 
scale, the overall size of the effect here seems quite impressive. And given 
the relatively small sample sizes (approx. 200 women and 170 men), along 
with the likelihood that most respondents are in the less severe categories, 
failure to reach statistical significance probably says more about the power 
of the test of significance used than about the size of the effect. One would 
have expected Browning and Laumann to use several different statistical 
procedures, such as correlation and ANOVA, to carefully probe what can 
really be said about their data. 

In this chapter and others, data are not reported in ways that permit 
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the reader to get from the tables back to the original data, or even to 
fitted proportions. This makes it impossible to evaluate claims made by 
the authors, such as the claim that childhood sexual contact does not 
produce the effects one would expect from psychological trauma. Brown- 
ing and Laumann are strongly committed to the position that the effect 
of childhood sexual experience is to switch the person from one possible 
trajectory of sexual expression to another and appear to be equally 
strongly committed to a denial that early childhood sexual contacts are 
traumatic. But from what I can see of this data, it seems most likely both 
effects occur and interact. 

Opaque tables can confuse authors as well as readers. For example, 
Joyner and Laumann say in chapter 1 that the first panel of table 1.2 
shows that “historical time does not have a dramatic effect on men’s 
likelihood of having intercourse before age eighteen" (p. 61; emphasis 
added). The effect of historical time may not be apparent when one looks 
at odds ratios, but a simple change in representation yields a quite different 
perception. Figure 1 above is a graph of the fitted proportions I calculated 
from the odds ratios in table 1.2. Note the very dramatic long-term his- 
torical change from 1938 to 1972 in proportions of men having intercourse 
before 18. 

Sex, Love, and Health in America exemplifies a current social science 
problem. Logistic regression is a powerful and useful technique. But pro- 
ducing tables that do not eventuate in reasonable representations of the 
data disadvantages the reader and even becomes destructive to the solidity 
of the work. 


The Body Multiple: Ontology in Medical Practice. By Annemarie Mol. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2002. Pp. x1i+196. $59.95 (cloth); 
$19.95 (paper). 


Arthur W. Frank 
University of Calgary 


The Body Multiple is my nominee for defining medical sociology in the 
21st century—unless it defines sociological theory, but effacing that dis- 
tinction is part of what is so engaging about Annemarie Mol’s work. Mol 
herself exemplifies the boundary deconstruction that is central to how she 
understands social life: she has medical training but has never practiced 
medicine; she describes herself as a philosopher but is wonderfully con- 
versant with sociological literature; she works and did her research in the 
Netherlands but chooses to write in English, for reasons that are as fas- 
cinating as everything else she discusses. These multiple vantage points 
allow Mol to understand how people enact things, including pathology, 
that can be talked about within certain boundaries—whether these are 
professional, academic, or national. She prefers the verb enact to older 
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usage of social construction (pp. 32, 41). Her book is about things, as 
enacted in different sites in a hospital. 

The Body Multiple is also a multiple text, with each chapter written 
as two parts. The top two-thirds of the page is an ethnography of how 
atherosclerosis is done, i in an ethnomethodological sense of practical ac- 
complishment, “in a university hospital in a medium-size town in the 
center of the Netherlands" (p. 1). The bottom third of the page, in smaller 
but readable type, discusses the theoretical literature. These texts respec- 
tively demonstrate and argue for a shift from Parsons, Goffman, and 
Foucault, to Bruno Latour and Donna Haraway. Mol suggests surfing 
between the two texts (p. ix). I read in my old-fashioned, linear way, and 
that worked fine. . 

Unlike medical sociologists of the last century, Mol does not attempt 
to take a position outside medicine. Rather she seeks “to open up differ- 
ences inside medicine and create better access to them" (p. viii). In practice, 
opening up differences means watching specialists at work enacting dif- 
ferent versions of atherosclerosis, depending on their instruments, tools, 
and purposes. In a clinic, physicians ask patients how far they can walk 
without pain; disease is a functional problem (or a mistaken referral). A 
pathologist, by contrast, locates atherosclerosis in a lab, examining slides 
taken from an amputated limb. “Look,” a pathology resident tells Mol. 
“Now there's your atherosclerosis. That's it. A thickening of the intima. 
That's really what it is." Then he adds, after a telling pause, “Under a 
microscope" (p. 30). 

The pause is telling because the pathologist knows that his version of 
“it” is different from internists’ and surgeons’ enactments. Each version 
has to be workably ‘complementary with the others, but the differences 
are never rendered congruent with each other. One of Mol’s most fasci- 
nating discussions concerns “translations” between two methods of mea- 
surement: duplex and angiography. The former is a noninvasive ultra- 
sound technique, and the latter involves invasive injection of dye through 
the arteries (pp. 72-85), which are then x-rayed to visualize blockages. 
Measurements fail to correlate often enough for physicians to require a 
translation rule. One such rule “submits duplex to angiography,” since the 
latter is judged to be the gold standard (p. 78; original emphasis), but 
ways of translation multiply as discrepancies multiply. 

Such detailed ethnographic descriptions make Mol’s theoretical point 
that medicine “has gaps and tensions inside it. It hangs together, but not 
quite as a whole” (p, 84; original emphasis). She expands this point, re- 
vising the program of 20th-century social theory: “So where we started 
out with a society that mimics the organism, what we end up with is an 
organism that clashes and coheres—just like society" (p. 84). Translations 
between disparate versions are sufficient for medical work to cohere, but 
these translations are "never fiction free" (p. 85). The old dream of latent 
pattern maintenance and consensus has left the hospital, but not because 
the dissenters from that dream, conflict theorists, were right either. 
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One of Mol's best descriptions of her method is that it ^no longer follows 
a gaze that tries to see objects but instead follows objects while they are 
being enacted in practice" (p. 152). She calls that enactment-in-practice 
theory “praxiography,” but positing a unifying label for her work seems 
to go against Mol's crucial revision of earlier social theory. Contingency, 
she shows, is not disorder. “Though nothing is sure or certain,” she writes, 
"the permanent possibility of doubt does not lead to an equally permanent 
threat of chaos" (p. 181). 

In Mol’s world, “reality moves" (p. 156) too fast to speak of the order 
of institutions and societies. “It multiplies” (p. 66), she writes, as she ex- 
plains why even Foucault must be abandoned—however carefully she 
attends to him in this abandonment. Mol need not invoke slogans to claim 
she is writing in and of a new century. She follows objects, details en- 
actments, reviews the literature, and her compelling, original view of 
society seems like it has been there all along, as it has. Awards committees 
should take notice of this major contribution. 


Complexities: Social Studies of Knowledge Practices. Edited by John Law 
and Annemarie Mol. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2002. Pp. 
295, $59.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Trevor Pinch 
Cornell University 


Most sociology is reductionist in bent. Indeed, for many sociologists the 
power of social explanation Lies in its ability to render complex real-world 
phenomena into a few simple assertions, variables, or some underlying 
model. The social studies of science and technology have, however, in- 
creasingly moved in the opposite direction. Rather than reduce science 
or technology to social factors, analysts are concerned to show how tech- 
noscience is built from complex networks of social, political, and technical 
factors. The rubric is one of the “coproduction” or “coconstruction” of the 
technical and social. Such studies have increasingly moved into new het- 
erogeneous realms—technology, the firm, economics, the law, the envi- 
ronment, and policy. As a result, the entanglements have become ever 
more complex. It is perhaps little surprise that now “complexity” itself 
has become a theme. 

Law and Mol are avid postmodernists. They labor hard not to provide 
a straightforward introduction, instead embracing a form of reflexivity. 
The introduction is performative, “oscillating” between different voices, 
offering sketches and lists of tropes, and pointing to possible “interfer- 
ences” between the different papers. The introduction goes everywhere 
and nowhere at the same time. This is the sort of volume you will either 
hate or love. I started off hating it, but I persevered and ended up os- 
cillating (as the editors would say) between hatred and love. 
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The volume actually contains some first rate pieces. Charis Thompson's 
case study of two competing scientific approaches to environmental con- 
servation of Kenyan elephants teases out not only the nuances of the 
different scientific positions but also shows how they are integrally linked 
with complex issues to do with law, land use, morality, and economics. 
Because the paper is richly empirical one learns about more than just 
complexity. I learned about elephants, their habitat, and the extraordi- 
narily difficult dilemmas facing conservationists trying to encourage bio- 
diversity, trying to preserve elephants, and trying to offer a viable living 
to the local Maasai tribespeople. 

Thompson's paper illustrates one theme that the volume does deliver 
on—how technoscience can be reduced to a few equations (as in the 
aircraft example discussed by Law) but can at the same time be a mass 
of messy complexities. It is not that technoscience is one or the other; both 
are present and absent. 

Technoscience is undoubtedly heterogeneous, as Law has argued so 
powerfully. The world is made of different sorts of things that have to 
be brought into some sort of alignment or coherence. Adding to the com- 
plexity is the problem that one thing can dissolve into many—the problem 
of multiplicity. In an important but not entirely convincing essay, Laurent 
Thévenot examines the political struggles around a proposed highway 
through the Apse valley in the Pyrénées. One road dissolves into many 
as actors struggle to define it in different ways. Is the road a “Green” 
highway or a project to enhance market integration? For Thévenot the 
complexity is twofold—one is vertical and stems from the move from the 
local or particular to the general, the other is horizontal and results from 
a plurality of regimes of worth. 

Several authors see the general and the particular as the source of 
complexity. In one of the most intriguing essays in the volume, Nick Lee 
and Steven Brown examine a case where legal redress is sought for a 
three-year-old boy traumatized by a Peter Pan play. Such a trauma is 
usually conceptualized as an instance of a particular breeching of a normal 
(and general) path of;childhood development whereby the real and imag- 
inary can be distinguished at an appropriate stage. Lee and Brown go 
on to show how it is,the very distinction between the real and the imag- 
inary which is at stake and which is challenged by the three-year-old. 
This reconceptualization of childhood trauma is a move toward perfor- 
mativity and the conditions whereby it can be staged and accounted for— 
fear has to be performed, as adults discover at roller-coaster rides. 

Performativity is a theme taken up by Michel Callon, who treats the 
writing technologies used by service companies as material performative 
mediators. Such companies face the problem of having to move between 
particular customers and the generalized customer, and to do so they 
employ sets of written instructions (known as *bibles") of how to perform 
certain services and conduct surveys to elicit customers' needs. Callon's 
paper will interest sociologists because he shows under what conditions 
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a kind of ethnosociology used by firms can actually produce robust enough 
results for them to intervene successfully in a complex world and manage 
demand. 

Another source of complexity is comparison (deciding what is similar 
and different and on what dimensions). This is best exemplified by a 
detailed case study by Mol of two therapies used to help elderly people 
walk. One therapy is based on medical intervention (surgery) and the 
other involves training people to walk in stages over ever-greater dis- 
tances. How the therapies are to be compared and evaluated is shown to 
dissolve into a myriad of complexities concerning what exactly is being 
compared with what and how. 

My problem with the volume as a whole is that complexity seems in 
some cases to be overly contrived as an analytical theme. It is often as if 
the authors did what they were going to do and were then asked: What 
message is there for complexity? Absent from the book (but of course 
always present) are the complexities of producing an edited collection on 
one theme. So this reviewer continues to oscillate—contrived or "really 
there," hate it or love it, this book is for those who like their complexity 
to be complex. 


Sacrificing Truth: Archaeology and the Myth of Masada. By 
Nachman Ben-Yehuda. Amherst, N.Y.: Humanity Books, 2002. Pp. 275. 
$35.00. 


Jeffrey K. Olick 
Columbia University 


In the year 73 C.E., a group of approximately 960 Jews took refuge at 
Masada, a mountaintop fortress near the Dead Sea. After a prolonged 
siege, they committed suicide rather than surrender to the Romans. Their 
story appears in the writing of Joseph Ben-Matityahu, a 1st-century Jew- 
ish military leader who, upon defeat in the Galilee, surrendered to the 
Romans, ingratiated himself, and followed them to Rome, where he 
adopted a Roman identity as Josephus Flavius. Josephus is remembered 
for his history, The War of the Jews, which, among other things, told of 
the mass suicide at Masada. The Masada story, however, did not attract 
much interest again until the 20th century. A version of the story was 
told by Zionists in the 1920s as a tale of Jewish heroism and popularized 
in 1927 by the poet Yitzak Lamdan. The Masada myth took on its con- 
temporary importance in the early 1940s, when Zionist military leaders 
formulated a “Masada Plan” in reaction to rumors that Rommel's Afrika 
Korp was planning to move toward Palestine. Here Masada stood for 
heroic defense of identity to the last: Suicide before surrender. With the 
subsequent fight for, and founding of, the State of Israel, the Masada 
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myth became a central component of the nationalist liturgy, underwriting 
contemporary attitudes and programs. 

The problem, however, is that the mythological account of Masada 
bears only the vaguest resemblance to Josephus’s account, which is the 
only reliable historical source. Masada, of course, is far from the only 
example of a divergence between history and collective memory. Indeed, 
the author of the present book, Nachman Ben-Yehuda, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Social Sciences at Hebrew University in Jerusalem, has already 
devoted a book to the collective memory of Masada in Israeli politics and 
society. The “invention of tradition,” as Eric Hobsbawm put it, is an 
important issue for scholars of nationalism, and Ben-Yehuda’s first book 
on the Masada myth is both a thorough historical account of the myth’s 
development, a critical analysis of Israeli nationalist rhetoric, as well as 
a contribution to the sociology of collective memory. The motivation for 
this second volume on Masada by Ben-Yehuda is the distinct issue raised 
by the role of archaeologists in perpetuating the nationalist myth. Here 
Ben-Yehuda’s main target is Yigal Yadin, one of Israel's leading ar- 
chaeologists, who led excavations at Masada in 1963—65. According to 
Ben-Yehuda, Yadin intentionally ignored Josephus—the only informative 
historical account—not because of the potential flaws in a premodern 
and, given Josephus’s “turn-coat” status, likely biased account—but be- 
cause it did not support the nationalist myth. It was not, Ben-Yehuda 
argues, that Yadin discovered archaeological evidence that contradicted 
Josephus’s account. Rather, he argues, Yadin either intentionally ignored 
evidence that contradicted the mythological account, or failed to take 
proper account of it'because of confirmation bias toward the nationalist 
myth. “The Masada'mythical narrative, as a heroic tale, was constructed 
despite what Josephus tells us, not because of it.” As such, this book is a 
case study in scientific deviance” —an issue Ben-Yehuda has handled 
extensively in previous work—in which “professional archaeological find- 
ings were molded and understood according to Yadin’s interpretation of 
the events at Masada.” 

As a sociologist of scientific deviance, Ben-Yehuda distinguishes be- 
tween the outright falsification of data and selective misinterpretation. “It 
is one thing,” he points out, “to falsify and fabricate findings, and it is an 
entirely different enterprise to play with the interpretations.” Indeed, 
sometimes he argues that this is what happened with Masada archaeology: 
“Some of the majorideceptions in archaeology—and Masada—were on 
the level not of the factual findings, but of interpretations.” Nevertheless, 
Ben-Yehuda sometimes carries the accusation farther: “Yadin had the 
choice of telling the whole truth (and explaining why he preferred one 
interpretation over another) and not concealing evidence, falsifying or 
fabricating interpretations. He chose not to. He certainly seems to have 
intended to deceive his audiences, and the outcome of his actions was 
that the Masada mythical narrative, and not the historical narrative, 
received a credible boost.” 
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Sacrificing Truth is thus part “sociology of lies, truth, and deception,” 
exploring “explanations in the sociology of mythology and legitimate lying, 
fiction-telling, etc.” Ben-Yehuda spends a fair number of pages examining 
alternative epistemological frameworks that might find Yadin’s results 
more defensible, namely postmodernism, which, as a sociologist of col- 
lective memory and scientific knowledge-construction, Ben- Yehuda agrees 
has a “subversively seductive lure.” This is how the present book, which 
is concerned with science rather than culture, stands apart from the pre- 
vious one. But Ben-Yehuda resists the seductions with a clearly defined 
and commonsense position he labels “contextual constructivism,” which 
allows him to appreciate Masada as a “moral lesson” without abandoning 
epistemological standards and empirical criteria. Ben-Yehuda’s conclu- 
sion regarding all such defenses and contextualizations, however, is that 
“none of it helps.” And this is where Ben-Yehuda’s profound political 
concerns emerge. 

Sacrificing Truth has generated enormous controversy in Israel, but not 
simply because it discredits a central national myth: Historical claims 
against Israeli national memory have been under attack since at least the 
1980s, with the so-called Israeli “historians’ debate." Ben-Yehuda’s anal- 
ysis is rigorous and trenchant, concerned with both the scientific enterprise 
and his national political culture: “Can an objective program for the study 
of history, free of nationalistic or patriotic bias, be put into effect in a 
state where the selection of what is considered appropriate history is 
dictated by political and national considerations as determined by the 
Minister of Education?” His conclusion on the basis of this case study of 
scientific deviance: “Obviously not.” So this is no mere muckraking attack 
on bad science. Ben-Yehuda writes as an involuntary apostate deeply 
concerned for the future of his nation as well as for the role of science in 
its identity: “Yadin’s audiences certainly did not express a wish or consent 
to be deceived and were not notified about being part of a deception.” 
His ultimate question is whether a “culture based on lies [can] exist for 
long.” Unfortunately, however, despite Ben- Yehuda's implication, the his- 
torical record seems to indicate that the answer is yes. 


Founders, Classics, Canons: Modern Disputes over the Origins and Ap- 
pratsal of Sociology's Heritage. By Peter Baehr. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Transaction Publishers, 2002. Pp. xii+241. $39.95 


R.W. Connell 
University of Sydney 


Baehr is concerned with how sociologists think about the great men and 
great books of their discipline. He thinks that the topic of *founders" and 
"classics" has attracted a great deal of muddled thinking, and wishes to 
clarify the terms and dispose of the confusions. The first two chapters 
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provide a careful critique of the idea of founders, first, of discourses, 
second, of institutions. Baehr thinks the idea of “founding a discourse" is 
untenable. Though the idea of "founding an institution" is more defensible 
(provided we recognize that it is always shared labor), it does not tell us 
a great deal about the history of the discipline. The next two chapters 
expound the idea of “classic texts,” which Baehr thinks defensible. Baehr 
surveys various issues that have come up in the literature about classics: 
historicism versus presentism, “reception” research, gender, comparisons 
with classics in literature, and so on. The final chapter criticizes the idea 
of a sociological “canon,” seeing in this idea a false analogy to religion, 
and defends the liberal university against those who demand “relevance.” 

This book is an expanded, revised version of a text first published as 
a coauthored issue of Current Sociology in 1994. In its current form, the 
book will be of great use to those colleagues who have to teach classical 
theory courses. In his first four chapters Baehr provides clear and judicious 
summaries of several debates about founders and classics. He is widely 
read, takes an interest in parallel debates in other disciplines, and, apart 
from an occasional lapse into jargon, writes clearly and sometimes wittily. 
I particularly recommend Baehr's analysis of founding as a legitimation 
gesture (pp. 31-34); his demolition of the idea that there can be fixed 
criteria for classical status (pp. 115-19); his neat model of the factors in 
the reception of texts (pp. 123-36); and the appendix on Parson's “iron 
cage" mistranslation'of Weber. 

At the end of the day, Baehr wishes to defend the classical legacy. He 
thinks there are some texts of unusual quality that sociologists ought to 
be inspired by. It is definitely preferable for the authors to be dead (pp. 
112-13). In fact, Baehr winds up with a very conventional list of texts 
and a deferential view of "the great sociologists" (p. 138). Yet he wishes 
to draw a sharp distinction between his idea of classics and the idea of 
a canon, a term he attributes to “many academic feminists, leftists, and 
so-called multiculturalists" (I have to declare an interest: J seem to be one 
of these, perhaps all three, p. 152). 

This distinction sits uneasily with Baehr's awareness of the ebb and 
flow of reputations and the labor of lineage-making—whose importance 
in the history of sociology has been documented by Robert Jones, Charles 
Camic, and Jennifer Platt. Baehr's attachment to the conventional list 
seems to lead him into factual error, for instance, the mistaken view that 
Durkheim has always been regarded as a classic author (pp. 9—10). His 
treatment of “first nations," postmodernists, and feminists is sketchy and 
condescending (e.g., ‘Dp. 36—39), and his account of gender issues con- 
cerning the classics is singularly awkward (pp. 136—42). Baehr has put 
little effort into understanding arguments from women. Compare his brief 
and derisive account;of Dorothy Smith with his sustained and respectful 
presentation of Foucault, Wolin, Collins, Jones, Alexander, and other men. 
A pity—Baehr has something to learn from Smith, who has developed a 
profound sociological approach to the production and use of knowledge. 
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Baehr's sociology of knowledge hardly goes beyond a discussion of influ- 
ence and reception within a discipline whose social being is taken for 
granted. Baehr does not investigate the pedagogy of classics, the pub- 
lishing industry around them, the actual ways classics are used (and failed 
to be used) in sociological practice, or the social character of the knowledge 
these texts embody. Therefore, he has nothing to say about why sociology 
specifically has this institutionalized preoccupation with a small group of 
great men and a short list of classic texts. No other social science has 
constructed so mystified a view of its past. 

Mythmaking goes on. We now have a Journal of Classical Sociology, 
which presumably gets submissions via ouija board, and a continuing 
stream of publications framed, not by the history of sociology, but by the 
mystique of classical theory. But the history is essential. Until we dispense 
with the portentous nonsense about “sociology’s classical heritage" that 
clouds our discipline’s self-understanding, the actual history of the dis- 
cipline will be obscured and its future potential will remain cramped. It 
is a pity that Baehr ends up reproducing so much of the myth when he 
had a splendid opportunity to end it. 


Sociology and Mass Culture: Durkheim, Mills and Baudrillard. By 
Patricia Cormack. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2002. Pp. 176. 
$40.00. 


Colm J. Kelly 
St. Thomas University 


This engaging and elegant book begins with a commonplace—that so- 
ciology is a central component of the very modernity that is its object 
and develops it in unexpected and insightful, if sometimes problematic, 
directions. Sociology not only studies the central structures of the society 
it belongs to, it also crucially provides new images or collective repre- 
sentations by means of which that society can reflect on, and understand 
itself. Now, the novel twist: “Self-reflection for sociology becomes increas- 
ingly a matter of studying the wider culture sociology helps constitute 
and of facing the problematic question of representing the ‘social’ in a 
culturally relevant way within the rhetorical and literary conventions of 
its time” (p. 5). Hence Cormack’s apparently strange combination of Durk- 
heim, C. Wright Mills, and Baudrillard, who according to her are ex- 
emplary at this very task. She describes her approach as a “textually 
oriented ethnography” in which she interprets both the authors’ writings 
and relevant contemporary cultural manifestations. Thus, Durkheim is 
read partly in relation to the late 19th- and early 20th-century genre of 
the political, and especially literary and artistic, manifesto; Mills, in re- 
lation to biographical and historical narrative, and even to the January 
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1959 issue of Time magazine; and Baudrillard, in relation to reality TV 
and political polling. 

Cormack's work can most obviously be related to the literature on the 
rhetoric of sociology (she cites both Ricca Edmondson and Richard Har- 
vey Brown) and to social theory literature (there are citations of Foucault, 
Barthes, Horkheimer, and Adorno), but in general it does not locate itself 
in relation to these or any other traditions in a sustained way (very few 
works after 1990 are cited, likely due in part to the long production process 
of the Canadian academic publishing industry.) The book is essayistic— 
in the best and etymological sense—rather than rigorously and fully schol- 
arly in keeping with|her theme that sociology must be responsive to the 
wider culture. The crucial references that inspire her discussion are to 
Hannah Arendt, Plato and the Sophists, and Hegel, in chapter 1. In 
particular, for Cormack, *opinion and the power to persuade" (p. 18) are 
central to public lifeiand to what is distinctively human. In the modern 
era, opinion increasingly organizes itself around the idea of the social. 
Distancing herself from Arendt's hauteur in relation to this development, 
Cormack argues instead, quoting Durkheim, that sociology now plays a 
pivotal role in this defining aspect of human existence, making opinions, 
““more conscious of themselves?" (pp. 3—4). Thus, Mills attempts to rattle 
the self-awareness of mass society through caricature, changes in scale 
and perspective, and through his deliberately artisanal compositional 
style, but he still succumbs to the objectivist or scientific belief in a total 
perspective and in human mastery. Baudrillard attempts to challenge the 
saturation and absorption of society in representation, but he succumbs 
to the nihilism he tries to resist. For Cormack, sociology *must work with 
and within the discourse of public opinion, and yet guard against the 
sophistic appropriation of sociological knowledge and opinion that tends 
to bury issues of inquiry and pedagogy in a rush towards . . . satisfying 
explanations. . . . It must learn how to ‘measure’ and influence mass 
society without succumbing to the most irrational aspects of collective 
self-representation" (pp. 23-24). 

Cormack's essay ultimately rests uneasily between two genres or styles 
of argumentation. On the one hand, her essayistic style resonates with 
her argument that sociology must be able to communicate with the 
broader public. On the other hand, her theme is located in social theory 
or the sociology of sociology and will not find a wider public in the way 
that Durkheim, Mills; or Baudrillard were able to. In the end, her central 
arguments need to be made more fully and rigorously, and she needs to 
more effectively locate them in relation to both the traditions she draws 
on and those she disagrees with. To put it slightly differently, Cormack 
sets herself an ambitious and complex task, and the approach she sketches 
out in chapter 1 cannot quite carry the weight of this task. Because I 
would like to avoid ending on a purely formalistic note, and in order to 
respond to her fine essay, I would ask: What is the law of her own reading 
of the source material, of her own theoretical narrative, of her own priv- 
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ileging of the Socratic concept of opinion? For example, Durkheim be- 
lieved as passionately in scientific sociology as any sociologist ever. Do 
we not all have a responsibility to respond to this central component of 
his work, and to analyze its relationship to the Durkheimian interpretation 
of opinion and collective representations, as emphasized by Cormack? 
More generally, Durkheim and Baudrillard are extreme, excessive think- 
ers. Can Cormack's classically inspired moderation take the measure of 
this excess? Despite these reservations, I look forward to future devel- 
opments of Cormack's distinctive voice. 


Nationalist Exclusion and Ethnic Conflict: Shadows of Modernity. By 
Andreas Wimmer. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2002. Pp. 
ix +319. $65.00 (cloth); $24.00 (paper). 


Juan Díez Medrano 
International University Bremen 


If we believe Andreas Wimmer, the chances for a democratic rebuilding 
of Iraq as a multiethnic state are slim. In Nationalist Exclusion and Ethnic 
Conflict, he stresses that a major precondition for the stability of a mul- 
tiethnic nation is the existence of dense transethnic networks of civil 
society organizations. Such networks are currently absent in Iraq, and it 
is difficult to foresee how they could develop in the short term. The 
development of an explanation of successful or failed multiethnic nation- 
states, however, though a major element in Wimmer’s book, is of sec- 
ondary importance compared to its main goal, which is to demonstrate 
that “nationalist and ethnic politics are not just a by-product of modern 
state formation or of industrialization; rather, modernity itself rests on a 
basis of ethnic and nationalist principles” (p. 1). Modernity is partly about 
nationalizing the state, which in turn implies institutionalizing social clo- 
sure mechanisms that leave out nonnationals. The major accomplishment 
of this engaging, well-written, and well-organized book is to bring home 
the point that because of these exclusionary mechanisms, different phe- 
nomena such as peripheral ethnonationalism and xenophobia are in fact 
two sides of the same coin. The author illustrates his argument with 
excellent case studies of three lesser-known examples of nation-state de- 
velopment. The chapters on state and nation building processes in Mexico 
and Iraq examine the exclusion and subsequent political mobilization of 
ethnic groups, whereas the chapter on state and nation building in Swit- 
zerland focuses on the historical development of the politics of exclusion 
vis-à-vis immigrants. 

Nationalist Exclusion and Ethnic Conflict is original in the way it uses 
recent theoretical and analytical contributions from the field of sociology 
of culture in order to reinterpret the emergence, development, and con- 
flictive nature of the nation-state. The central concept of this reinterpre- 
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the strategic agreement by groups with different habitus, long-term in- 
terests, and power on particular collective norms, social classifications, 
and worldview patterns. since cultural compromises are based on a con- 
fluence of interests, changes in power relations can result in changes in 
cultural compromises. The nation-state is for Wimmer one of the main 
cultural compromises of modernity. Largely borrowing from Michael 
Mann's succinct but unmatched account of the rise of the nation-state 
and nationalism, he claims that the nation-state represents an exchange 
of the guarantee of political loyalty for the promise of participation and 
security. By framing the nation-state as a cultural compromise, Wimmer 
convincingly makes the case for our conceiving of nation-states not only 
as “imagined communities” of belonging and affect but also as imagined 
communities of interest. Furthermore, since compromise presupposes 
communication, the inotion of cultural compromise directs our attention 
to the role that transethnic civil society networks, as channels of com- 
munication and thus, understanding, may play in making the nation-state 
viable in multiethnic polities. Finally, the conceptualization of the nation- 
state as a cultural compromise between state elites and the population 
forces us to go beyond explanations of ethnic conflict and xenophobia 
solely focused on ethnic economic inequalities to broader explanations 
that examine the role of conflict over the distribution of collective goods 
produced by the state and over the financing of such goods. 

The virtues of Wimmer's reliance on the concept of cultural compromise 
as the main theoretical tool for understanding the emergence of the nation- 
state, as well as ethnic politics, become a liability when pushed too far. 
Wimmer attempts not only to demonstrate that ethnic politics are intrinsic 
to political modernity but also to develop a theory of ethnic conflict. In 
following too closely the logic of his cultural compromise argument, how- 
ever, the author underplays the implications for ethnic conflict over the 
transformation of the nation-state: from cultural compromise into modular 
ideology open to piracy by diverse social groups. Whereas his logic leads 
him to emphasize limited state resources combined with a lack of tran- 
sethnic civil society ties in the explanation of ethnic conflict in multiethnic 
modern states, an emphasis on nationalism as ideology subject to piracy 
leads to the view that the lack of transethnic civil society ties is a sufficient 
but not necessary source of ethnoregional conflict in polities unlucky 
enough to modernize after the nation-state had already become a hege- 
monic ideology. Instances of peripheral nationalism in Western developed 
states come to mind às examples where Wimmer's theory may not apply. 
In fact, Wimmer's own emphasis on strong transethnic civil society in 
his explanation for why ethnic politics are not a main feature of the Swiss 
political landscape is weakly supported empirically. In particular, the role 
of the confederal organization of Switzerland as an alternative explanation 
is overlooked. More generally, this excellent book is stronger when ac- 
counting for and illustrating the historical development and implications 
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of the nation-state than when explaining variation in the intensity and 
success of peripheral nationalism and xenophobia. 


Pattern and Repertoire in History. By Bertrand M. Roehner and 
Tony Syme. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2002. Pp. 
xii 413. $45.00. 


John Foran 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


This book advances two projects: a methodological treatise on compar- 
ative-historical sociology, and a comparative study of European and U.S. 
wars, strikes, and revolutions. Methodologically, the book may reach be- 
yond its subfield. The authors state: “Our primary objective is to show 
that the concepts of historical pattern and repertoire introduced by Tilly 
have a fairly large scope of application" (p. ix). Their strategy is to break 
up large-scale events like the French Revolution into smaller *modules" 
amenable to comparative analysis, such as the storming of the Bastille or 
the convening of the Estates-General, or, in the case of strikes, into sub- 
types (general, spontaneous, *mushroom," etc.). They then counsel us to 
search for “paronymic episodes"—other instances that are similar in 
form—to identify parallels among various sorts of phenomena, using any 
differences found to highlight something novel. They are explicit that 
their focus is on “how” questions rather than “why” questions (p. 48). This 
emphasis reflects their interest in pattern and repertoire (such as the forms 
that wars take) and their disinclination to study causal processes. 

This technique, and a deep grasp of European and North American 
history, helps them find some wonderful patterns and yields some refresh- 
ing results, such as the finding that elements of the seemingly unique and 
idiosyncratic French Revolution indeed have ample precedents. This il- 
luminates 1789 not as a rupture with the past, but as an event with deep 
historical roots (pp. 135-36). Their insight that the starting mechanisms 
behind strikes are unpredictable, yet once underway, strikes follow certain 
paths whose outcomes can almost be predicted, is striking (no pun initially 
intended), for here they find both patterns and meaningful repertoires. In 
their two chapters on war they bring much order to the apparent chaos 
of history, noting both continuity and change in military strategies, tactics, 
technologies, and logistics. They conclude that repeating a strategy works 
well until an opponent innovates (it might be interesting to apply this to 
current U.S. campaigns in the Middle East). In their penultimate chapter, 
"Historical Forecasting," they wisely eschew forecasting as a central goal 
for analytic history (if not economics); among its pitfalls and paradoxes 
we have the observation about military strategies just noted. 

The basic techniques here are appealing, and certainly merit a place 
in the comparativist's tool kit, but I do have several reservations. First, 
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the methods they advocate ignore the holism of social phenomena (for a 
discussion of this issue and a counter to their approach, see Charles 
Ragin's magisterial The Comparative Method: Moving beyond Qualitative 
and Quantitative Strategies | University of California Press, 1987]. They 
thus shy away from the sorts of theorizing that have to be done in a field 
such as my own—the sociology of revolutions. They note that there are 
an infinite number of answers to a research problem such as determining 
the causes of the U.S. Civil War, and state rather provocatively: “Whether 
one prefers one set of answers to another is just a matter of personal 
taste” (p. 16). They point to “the obvious fact that there can be no scientific 
explanation for unique events" (p. ix). I am not so sure: my own work on 
revolutions started with the single case of Iran. Only after deep historical 
study of itas a complex totality did I venture a “model” of its causes, 
which could then be tested against other cases. To focus on the *how? 
can yield insights, but its limits must also be recognized, and one of the 
dangers is to substitute such analysis for stronger attention to good 
theorizing. 

In their desire to be more objective and scientific, they sometimes seem 
obsessively in love with numbers—any numbers, for “to be convincing, 
analytical history has to be quantitative” (pp. 366—67). It can also lead to 
reductive analysis that stresses a single, easily measurable factor over 
other more complexi ones—that is, parsimony always runs the risk of 
oversimplification. Moreover, despite admirable attempts to underline the 
point of their comparisons in section conclusions, I found too many of 
the examples either unclear or weak as illustrations of a larger point (their 
analysis of Latin America’s wars of independence comes to mind here). 
A shorter book that more clearly developed fewer examples might have 
been a better bet.  ! 

In the end, the book sheds new light on some important events. The 
authors have done much to convince us that Tilly's patterns and reper- 
toires really do exist. Their concluding chapter calls for the development 
of “a Very Large Chronicle (VLC) that could play the same role for his- 
torians as observatories do for astronomers” (p. 367) by using computers 
to construct a vast database of multiple sources and facts for cross-national 
historical analysis. Those looking for a more rigorous, normal science logic 
for historical and comparative sociology will probably like this book more 
than those interestedi in a comparative-historical macrosociology driven 
by theoretical debates, for their work also points up the pitfalls of relying 
too much on method and data points ("the facts") without a corresponding 
use of theory. Great comparative- -historical sociology must weave the three 
together: substituting method for theory, even in the possession of ade- 
quate data, can yield meager results. In the end, we are all only as good 
as our theories, our éye for cases, our operationalization of factors, and 
that indispensable intangible—the sociological imagination. 
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Sharon Kurtz. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2002. Pp. 
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Scholars and activists have been debating for over 20 years whether the 
U.S. labor movement has a future. The Reagan-Bush era of procapitalist 
restructuring broke the Fordist-New Deal compromises that allowed big 
industrial unions breadwinning wages and benefits for their predomi- 
nantly white, male memberships. Many firms moved investments overseas 
and into other sectors to break this *business union" protection of white 
men's "skilled" industrial jobs. If the labor movement has a future, it will 
more likely resemble the multiracial, predominantly female, clerical union 
studied by Sharon Kurtz, than the now weakened and diminished tra- 
ditional industrial unions. 

Kurtz brings together intersectionality and social movement theories to 
examine the 10-month campaign of the United Auto Workers District 65, 
the clerical local at Columbia University, to win their second contract in 
1991 after initially organizing and gaining a contract in the 1980s. Kurtz 
argues that the union campaign was a “multi-injustice,” recognizing the 
diversity of its 6496 nonwhite, 7596 female workforce. District 65 won 
greater protection from layoffs for the most senior black workers, greater 
raises for the lowest paid nonwhite workers crowded in back-office jobs, 
and improved health benefits to the greatest advantage of single mothers. 
Yet in framing the campaign, District 65 ran a traditional union *sound- 
track” of “a fair contract for all,” with little talk of institutional racism 
and the gendered devaluation of clerical work. Kurtz attributes the un- 
ion's success to its layering of “identity practices" (demands and their 
framing, but also union structure, leadership, culture, and external re- 
sources), which implicitly acknowledged realities of racism, and at times 
of women's invisible skills, but without calling potentially divisive atten- 
tion to either. 

Kurtz's work is thus a case study of labor organizing that draws an- 
alytically from resource mobilization, framing, and new social movement 
perspectives. It endorses "intersectionality," multiracial feminist theory 
that argues gender, race, and class are interrelated systems of domination 
creating identities that are not additive or wholly structurally determined. 
The theory suggests social movements should rethink collective questions 
of, Who are we?, in terms of multi-identity coalitions. Kurtz's notion 
of collective identity is social constructionist but not voluntarist. This 
identity-building perspective is limited, however, in its lack of analysis 
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of nonmovement constraints, especially those posed by employing organ- 
izations; yet Kurtz points, at least in passing, to the major hurdles created 
by anti-union managerial practices and co-optation. 

Kurtz supplements her case study of the Columbia clerical union with 
limited comparisons to clerical organizing successes at Yale and Harvard 
in the 1980s. She finds Yale's largely white, female union more explicitly 
connected to feminist and Civil Rights movements, while Harvard's sim- 
ilarly homogenous local rejected such connections but emphasized a gen- 
dered frame, “women’s ways of organizing.” Thus, Kurtz implies that 
greater homogeneity may be a necessary condition, paradoxically, for the 
greater flourishing of multi-identity practices. However, she does not push 
this argument or fully question how race may operate differently than 
gender in class politics. She goes further to incorporate race than Blum's 
1991 study (Between Feminism and Labor [University of California Press) 
of two relatively white California locals, but does not ask if shared white- 
ness was necessary for the cross-gender alliances that supported women's 
comparable pay demands and challenged men’s monopoly on “skills.” 

Although Kurtz adyocates inductive, context-specific research, the book 
is not ethnographically rich. Much of its energy lies in the review of 
theoretical perspectives. However, in her most ethnographic chapter, 
Kurtz does probe reasons for District 65's silences on race and gender 
injustices. She argues that such silences preserve solidarity, but at some 
cost to mobilization. Kurtz underexplores the issue of masculinity at work, 
thus providing little evidence for her claim that District 65 avoided explicit 
gender comparisons for fear of losing the support of higher-paid male 
maintenance workers and their union. Although plausible, we wanted 
more discussion of multiple bases for gender schism, particularly of hints 
that negative, racialized single-mother stereotypes lurked behind men's 
lukewarm support within District 65 and between the male- and female- 
dominated unions. (In contrast, in an earlier historical moment, one of 
Blum's locals expressed pride in its many white, single-mother members.) 
Finally, despite glimpses of other demands—sick leave to cover caring 
for sick children, expanded childcare assistance funds— Kurtz largely ig- 
nores work/family issues, with little discussion of their salience to workers 
or their potential to promote alliances around concerns traditionally seen 
as women’s alone. ` 

Kurtz argues that inclusive solidarity based upon multi-injustice prac- 
tices are key to labor organizing; her main case for analysis, the Columbia 
clerical union, as well' as the secondary cases at Harvard and Yale, mark 
important gains. Yet, perhaps it is a reflection of conservative ascendancy 
and labor movement decline that we see a discrete contract campaign as 
a major success and that Kurtz does not extend discussion of the avail- 
ability of newly constructed or emergent identities for future movements. 
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State Work: Public Administration and Mass Intellectuality. By 
Stefano Harney. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2002. Pp. x +226. 
$54.95 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 
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I once complained to a friend about my obsession with studying state 
bureaucracy. My friend tried to reassure me saying: “The bureaucrats are 
sexy!” I never knew what he meant until I read Stefano Harney’s State 
Work, a unique and remarkably literate meditation of public administra- 
tion from a cultural studies perspective. Harney does well what a number 
of scholars have called for but have never done themselves: he provides 
a cultural critique of public administration as a field and as a practice. 
While there are times where meaning is strained, this well-written and 
thoughtful book challenges the very foundations of public administration 
and poses profound issues for state theory. This is a stunning achievement, 
and Harney is to be commended for going where others feared to tread. 
In particular, he is to be praised for finding new paths for pursuing the 
state as an object of theory and as a site for political struggle. 

What does it mean to say that Harney provides a cultural studies 
critique of public administration theory and practice? It means more than 
Harney’s entertaining and productive invocation of popular culture in 
the form of television shows like The X-Files and Law and Order and 
Hollywood cinema like The Matrix in order to suggest how bureaucrats 
are positioned in popular discourse and reflected in the mass imaginary. 

Harney suggests that public administration inevitably recreates the 
state as an object of concern at least as much as the state enlists public 
administration to rationalize its existence. Harney forces us to think that 
if the state did not exist, bureaucrats would have to create it in order to 
rationalize their work, legitimate their goals, and underwrite their au- 
thority. In the process, we are left to ponder who needs whom more and 
for what end. Using labor process theory and Italian workerist critiques, 
the “state effect” is the self-fulfilling result of bureaucratic labor’s need 
for its own legitimation. Carefully using personal experience for a case 
study of antiracism work in the bureaucracy at the provincial level in 
Canada as well as examples from municipal administration in the police 
department in New York City, Harney illustrates how bureaucrats are 
constantly at risk of having to perform, to confront the “terror of public 
life,” and to allow themselves to be enlisted in efforts to reproduce the 
state as a sign of power and source of domination, even when they are 
seeking to promote positive social change in the form of multiculturalism 
or in the name of diversity. Bureaucrats are constantly at risk of recreating 
the very sources of power that their social change efforts are ostensibly 
designed to dismantle. The implications for state theory and democratic 
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politics are nothing less than profound, and open up important strategic 
issues regarding the bureaucracy as a critical site for resisting domination. 

But I mean more'when I say Harney provides a cultural critique of 
public administration. As important as his ruminations are concerning 
the state effect of bureaucratic labor, equally useful here is Harney's 
sustained critique of,the contemporary currents of public administration 
theory as tethered to the crisis of confidence afloat in late capitalist society. 
Especially challenging is Harney's compelling analysis of how even the 
most progressive forms of contemporary thought in public administration 
are mortgaged to totalizing images of the capitalist state. The depoliti- 
cization of public administration thought and its requisite inability to 
engender the very challenges to the domination it allegedly champions 
are repeatedly enumerated in telling ways in this book. 

The incredibly popular “reinventing government" movement and its 
ties to the broader public management school are an excellent case in 
point. Harney devastatingly analyzes this popular intellectual current in 
public administration as a cutting-edge school of thought that does not 
so much introduce successful management strategies of the private sector 
into public bureaucracies as much as it tacitly participates in the rede- 
finition of the state so as to make it retrenchable for the private purposes 
of facilitating economic change in the inequitable globalizing economy. 
The state effect of bureaucratic labor is at work again, this time ration- 
alizing the power to'retrench the welfare state as inefficient and passé 
and doing so by stealth, embedded as it is in the unexamined biases of 
public management theory. 

Harney further shows quite convincingly that the social democratic 
critics of public management theory fail themselves to interrogate the 
state effects of their own thinking and that this failure limits their ability 
to imagine alternative performance criteria for good public management. 
In the end, Harney finds public administration’s obsession with perfor- 
mance standards an important site for rethinking the power embedded 
in bureaucratic labor, and how it can be turned to promoting cooperative 
networks for facilitating positive social change. Ultimately, this involves 
rethinking bureaucrats as citizens who can be aligned with other citizens 
in remaking the public sphere and imagining what is possible within it. 
You would think we could at least begin to do that. This is the challenge 
that Harney leaves for us. By the book’s end, Harney has taken us far 
from the pedestrian concerns of running a public agency and has shown 
us that in terms of a' ‘politics of social change, the bureaucrats are sexy, 
very sexy indeed. For that reason alone, this is a provocative book that 
is bound to stir up some change of its own. 
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Organizational Structure in American Police Agencies: Context, Com- 
plexity, and Control. By Edward R. Maguire. Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 2003. Pp. xvi 287. $ 75.50 (cloth); $25.95 (paper). 
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Few topics extinguish the spark of interest in a reader quite as promptly 
as the empirical analysis of organizational structure. It is not unlike the 
study of statistics among undergraduate students—for most it is only 
painful; for a very few its complexities are enthralling. Maguire wrestles 
with the literature on organizational structure like a champ. Indeed, the 
strongest part of this book is its excellent review of the diverse literature 
on the measurement of organizational structure. Those who have worked 
in the cantankerous field of organizational measurement often find similar- 
sounding concepts differently measured, concepts different in name and 
similar in measurement, and a general lack of theoretical integration or 
meta-analysis. Maguire provides a strong effort to find empirical simi- 
larities where they really are—in spite of different terminology—and to 
seek patterns of effects replicated or inferred across pertinent empirical 
literature. 

Maguire opens with a review of occupational research on organizational 
structure, with a chapter on police organizational structure following. This 
is an appropriate review strategy because it locates research on police 
organizations within a broader analysis of organizations. This is a re- 
freshing change from much of the normative literature on police organ- 
izations, in which writers tend to look at the control function of police 
in American society and then seek structures that most effectively achieve 
control. Maguire reviews and provides a series of summary tables as- 
sessing and systematizing this disparate literature. 

In chapter 5 Maguire presents what he calls a “primitive theory of 
police organizational structure." Why he referred to it as a primitive theory 
is not clear. He develops the following model. Eight general, “contextual” 
factors are presented as exogenous. Organizational complexity and control 
factors make up the endogenous system. Context directly affects control, 
and indirectly affects control through complexity. The theory flows log- 
ically from the theoretical development presented in the previous chapters, 
and provides an elaborate test of many elements of extant structural theory 
of organizations. 

I was not wholly satisfied with the causal model he develops. My per- 
ceptions of organization/environmental dynamics is one in which their 
relationship is not linear, in which there is some sort of feedback from 
the organization to the environment. Organizations are environmental 
players, not simple environmental dummies. Put differently, organizations 
and environments interpenetrate each other; organizations enable their 
environments to act out widely held beliefs and values. However, this is 
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a personal preference and is not to be considered a flaw in the book, 
which is not so much an effort to develop original theory as it is a self- 
acknowledged middle-range effort to integrate and assess the voluminous 
literature reviewed at the outset of the book. 

The chapter on methods was well organized and as clear as latent 
structure modeling can be made to be. The way in which Maguire used 
latent structural tools and the model-reduction technique he used to carry 
out global chi-square testing are wholly appropriate to the analysis. Like 
other parts of this book, his analysis is well done and carried out without 
scrimping on ana yu detail. It would have been nice, though quite de- 
tailed, to see the full'model presented in a chart. Findings, like all those 
at this complexity of analysis, showed some support but also suggested 
that many relationships that have traditionally held up to empirical scru- 
tiny did not fare well. There is much here for analysts to follow up on. 

'The author concludes the book with a discussion of the various findings, 
together with a brief and enjoyable discussion of contingency theory, 
institutional theory, and human dynamics within the organization. I would 
have enjoyed seeing these perspectives discussed more at the beginning, 
since they help answer the question of why the literature on organizational 
theory should be of any interest to anyone. I will address that question 
here. 

The question of the relationship between structure, control, and en- 
vironment is accompanied by the pervasive “so-what” question. In em- 
pirical research on police organizations, the answer to that question is 
typically framed in terms of the constraint hypothesis, as the author dis- 
cusses at the conclusion. According to the constraint hypothesis, elements 
of context may constrain elements of its structure (as Maguire notes). 
Hence, savvy organizational leaders work to recognize the limitations 
imposed by the environmental context of the organization. Yet, chiefs are 
constrained by what is acceptable to sovereigns in their polity regardless 
of the characteristics of organizational/environmental relationships. Em- 
pirical assessments of organizational structure and control, even when 
assessed in terms of overall environmental characteristics, may not be 
sufficiently subtle to capture the constraints on what chiefs can carry out 
during their tenure. : 

In conclusion, this is a focused middle-range effort to summarize, in- 
tegrate, and assess the relationship between an organization's environ- 
ment, its structure, and its control mechanisms. It is solid theoretically 
and astute methodologically. I recommend it for graduate students stud- 
ying the field and as a general reference on organizational modeling and 
measurement. 
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While Flint, Michigan's "AutoWorld" save-the-town strategy may be the 
most notorious of recent years, sociologist Alexander R. Thomas submits 
Utica, New York's National Distance Running Hall of Fame for scrutiny 
and consideration. Under the heading, *An Air of Desperation," Thomas 
at one point zeros in on the contortions that communities often go through 
when in competition with other proximate communities to forestall or 
even reverse relative and, for most, all too evident, economic decline and 
sociocultural marginalization (p. 118). With respect to Utica’s Distance 
Running answer to nearby Cooperstown's Baseball Hall of Fame, One- 
onta’s Soccer Hall of Fame, Sarasota Springs’ (horse) Trotting Hall of 
Fame, and Canastota's Boxing Hall of Fame, one local informant told 
Thomas, “Nobody’s gonna walk under that scary freakin’ bridge to get 
from a running museum to a train station because the area's disgusting" 
(p. 119). And why is Utica's downtown relatively more "disgusting" than, 
say, Syracuse, New York's, or ultimately, Gotham's? Thomas answers: 
late capitalism. 

Using Utica, Cooperstown, and his hometown of tiny Hartwick, New 
York, as three strategically selected cases in a comparative study of com- 
munity change in the central New York region, Thomas depicts the ad- 
aptations that each—a once large and vibrant city, and a once relatively 
independent small town, and its equally independent neighboring hamlet, 
respectively—has made in response to postwar capitalist globalization. In 
addition to considerable detailed reporting on local histories and regional 
cultural nuances, Thomas also advances a central theoretical argument. 
In a simple but also characteristically witty formulation, Thomas theorizes 
that, "When community vitality is involved, size matters" (p. 99). That 
is, drawing on Marxian literature, primarily world systems theory, and 
new urban sociology, Thomas views the dynamics of the world capitalist 
economy as inherently advantaging larger communities in competition 
with smaller communities as they, together, pursue the never-ending quest 
to attract the lifeblood of any community: capital investment. 

In Gotham's Shadow is divided into 12 chapters, roughly equal in 
length, and contains three short appendixes. The chapters do not, however, 
present a linear or otherwise clear and cogent argument. Indeed, the logic 
by which the book is organized is at best opaque. There is also unnecessary 
repetition of empirical observations and at times the reader feels afloat 
on the good ship Digression. Perhaps these weaknesses might have been 
avoided had Thomas situated his study systematically vis-à-vis any of 
the classics of community sociology, including the most obvious, Arthur 
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Vidich and Joseph Bensman's Small Town in Mass Society (Princeton 
University Press, [1958] 1969), which Thomas cites but does not discuss. 
This or any other possibly compelling theoretical or textual structure 
would have clarified as well as amplified the significance of the wealth 
of information and intriguing insights that Thomas presents in the course 
of the book's main narrative. The appendixes are, likewise, interesting if 
also curious additions to the text, their respective subjects being the block 
quintile measure, newspaper advertisement data, and retail functions 
study, each appearing more as independent small-scale preparatory studies 
or quantitative additions designed to buttress and add scientific legitimacy 
to what is overall a primarily qualitative research project. 

SUNY Press categorizes In Gotham’s Shadow as a work in Sociology/ 
New York Studies. The book is certainly both and will be of interest to 
students of urban and community sociology generally as well as to those 
with professional research interests in, or even personal connections with, 
upstate New York. 

But this book is also a sometimes-poignant example of what a lone, 
intrepid social scientist can and cannot do when, as Thomas did, deciding 
to return to his hometown after receiving an education in the big city. 
What one can do, it seems, is somewhat unashamedly draw direct con- 
nections between local histories and global theories. What one cannot do, 
it seems, is anything that might contribute to the reversal of the tide 
against one’s marginalized hometown, against, in this case, the larger 
capitalist forces that one may understand theoretically but that one cannot 
mitigate or oppose effectively by means of sociology alone. Is that all that 
is left, then, the act of bearing witness to the powerlessness of theory and 
texts, and perhaps a modest contribution to “New York Studies?” For the 
sake of the people of Utica, Cooperstown, and Hartwick, not to mention 
the consumers and tourists in search of a summer vacation destination 
or just an excuse to take a chance on the next thruway exit, let us join 
with Alexander R. Thomas in hoping not. 


Trust 1n the Law: Encouraging Public Cooperation with the Police and 
Courts. By Tom R. Tyler and Yuen J. Huo. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 2002. Pp, xvi+ 248. $32.95. 


David O. Friedrichs 
University of Scranton 


The question of why people comply or fail to comply with authority has 
surely been among the most enduring and important questions pursued 
in the history of social inquiry. Tom R. Tyler, the senior author of this 
book and presently University Professor of Psychology at New York Uni- 
versity, has made some noteworthy contributions to our understanding 
of these questions and various interrelated aspects of the psychology of 
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legitimacy, trust, fairness, justice, and cooperation. The present work is 
coauthored by Yuen J. Huo, an assistant professor of psychology at UCLA. 
Although both authors of the book are psychologists, the topic of concern 
here is profoundly interdisciplinary in character and draws upon the work 
of political scientists, sociologists, and criminologists, in particular. Max 
Weber's celebrated take on legitimacy, and motivations for deference to 
authority, provides one point of departure for this study. 

The core thesis of Trust in the Law can be quite concisely stated: People 
are more likely to respect legal figures (e.g., police) and comply with the 
orders of authority if, in their experience, these sources of authority have 
acted fairly. This is called process-oriented justice. It suggests that fair 
actions and procedures are more important in shaping the attitudes of 
citizens, in relation to law, than are positive outcomes or fear of 
punishment. 

The thesis of this book is based principally on findings emerging from 
a telephone survey of 1,656 residents of Oakland and Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, in 1998, with a deliberate oversampling of minorities. An earlier 
study conducted by the senior author in Chicago, as well as related re- 
search, 1s also cited in support of the core thesis. The special attention to 
minorities reflects the widely recognized fact that those so classified have 
reported less positive experiences with authorities, and have been less 
trusting of them. But the authors concede that they failed to reach the 
high-risk subgroup of minorities who have had the most contentious re- 
Jations with the police. 

Trust in the Law is organized into five parts: strategies of regulation, 
the psychology of decision acceptance, societal orientations or personal 
experiences, ethnic differences in experiences with the law, and implica- 
tions and conclusions. The authors systematically analyze and interpret 
the findings of their empirical research, with a fair number of tables and 
figures used toward this end. The specific findings will surely be of interest 
to those who are engaged in related forms of research, and the consci- 
entious, systematic reporting of these findings will be appreciated by such 
researchers. Other potential readers of this volume may well find the style 
of presentation here rather tedious and extraordinarily repetitious with 
regard to the principal themes, which are stated and restated over and 
over again. 

Individual motivations for compliance are surely complex. Can they 
be identified, and disentangled, by surveys? The effort to do so reported 
in this book is surely enterprising, and sophisticated forms of regression 
analysis are applied to the data that have been collected, in an effort to 
disentangle different dimensions of perceptions of and compliance with 
legal institutions. Although some perfunctory concessions of limitations 
of the research are made, these limitations are not explored in sufficient 
depth. Surely the researchers encountered many forms of resistance to 
responding to their telephone survey. In the present era, in particular, 
many people are irritated by or suspicious of any such telephone inquiries, 
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and one would imagine that would be the case in particular when people 
are asked about theirlencounters with the police or other legal institutions. 
One might logically expect that those who are least trusting of legal in- 
stitutions would also'be least trusting of a survey inquiry. It would surely 
have been helpful here if the authors had reported on some of the forms 
of resistance encountered and on the implications of such resistance for 
their analysis. | 

The study reported in this book was undertaken several years before 
the events of September 11. As has been widely reported, criminal justice 
agencies responded to September 11 with some aggressive and contro- 
versial tactics. One cannot help wondering whether Americans will be- 
come more tolerant of these tactics in this new environment, or whether 
they will contribute to a further erosion of trust in the law. If Americans 
are strongly committed to procedural justice, intensified fear can com- 
promise this commitment. 

In sum, this book reports on research with very significant policy im- 
plications. It challenges a “war on crime” approach stressing deterrent 
strategies and demands for deference. The authors’ conclusions are quite 
compatible with a “restorative justice” approach that has elicited broad 
interest in the recent era. It remains to be seen whether this research will 
have an enduring influence, and will over time contribute to the en- 
hancement of trust in the law within our society. 


Sisters and Brothers/Daughters and Sons: Meeting the Needs of Old Par- 
ents. By Sarah H. Matthews. Bloomington, Ind.: Unlimited Publishing, 
2002. Pp. 279. $14.99 (paper). 


Deborah M. Merrill 
Clark University | 


While a significant body of scholarship has addressed the effect of family 
roles and demographic characteristics on caregiving for older parents, this 
research, Sarah H. Matthews notes, has been based primarily on the 
perspective of one family member and has focused exclusively on inter- 
generational ties. Sisters and Brothers/Daughters and Sons: Meeting the 
Needs of Old Parents is a welcome corrective. Matthews examines the 
effect of family relationships, including ties among extended family mem- 
bers and in-laws, in meeting the needs of parents 75 years of age and 
older. By looking at all older parents (from 149 families) and not just 
those who are infirm, she is able to offer a broader view of assisting 
parents before the oriset of caregiving. The data are based on written 
questionnaires and face-to-face interviews with two siblings (including 
sets of sisters, brothers, and mixed-gender dyads), thereby providing for 
a varied perspective. Siblings are asked for information on each family 
member to assess the effect of relative attributes and structural properties 
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of the family. Matthews's underlying supposition is that by virtue of 
membership, all adult children in an older family are implicated in the 
needs of their aging parents. Together, the features of this research design 
provide for a more complete picture of later life families. 

Matthews's main argument is that older parents are not burdens to 
their adult children. This is in part because parents are not isolated and 
solely dependent on their children: they receive assistance from friends, 
neighbors, and other family members. In addition, only some older parents 
in this study suffer from debilitating infirmities (n =20 out of 204). Many 
parents even participate in their own care arrangements. As a result, adult 
children do not characterize their assistance as burdensome. By including 
families in which parents are not demented or require caregiving, Mat- 
thews is able to portray a much more optimistic picture of later life. 
Siblings also report the division of labor as fair under given circumstances. 
The expected amount of assistance (for themselves and their siblings) is 
based on eight relative attributes, including employment status and prox- 
imity. Discord results only when siblings who are virtually identical in 
key characteristics do not participate equally. The implication of these 
findings (which differ from many studies of caregiving) is that as parents 
begin to require care, the assistance that they get from friends and ex- 
tended kin lessens. Also, more responsibility may fall to fewer adult chil- 
dren, and families may see the division of labor as less fair as parents 
require more care. 

Matthews also points to the importance of structural properties of a 
family, including size and gender composition, in addition to the relative 
attributes of its members, in determining who provides what care. She 
argues that studying the perceptions of two siblings and identifying the 
participation (and lack thereof) and characteristics of each family member 
allows for a more accurate view than reliance on the testimony of one 
adult child or the elderly parent alone. Further, examining families as 
networks of relationships rather than roles is central in understanding 
family life. 

A final key finding is that sons and daughters have different ideas as 
to what constitutes “best practice” in caring for their parents. This then 
explains gender differences in assistance. Sons respond to parents’ request 
for care, while daughters respond to requests and monitor their parents. 
Sons also want their parents to be self-sufficient and help them to achieve 
this goal. In contrast, daughters value their parents’ self-sufficiency but 
are not averse to parents becoming more dependent on them. Matthews 
goes on to assert that because daughters’ behavior becomes the standard, 
monitoring is considered preferable to “obedience” (p. 215) and depen- 
dency is not discouraged. Based on this finding, she refers to the impor- 
tance of including men in studies of family ties. 

Matthews acknowledges the main limitation of this study: one sibling 
selected the other to be interviewed. Siblings may have picked others with 
similar views or with whom there is less conflict. As such, there may be 
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less discrepancy between pairs of siblings than we would otherwise find. 
However, this does not detract from the increased richness in the data 
that comes from interviewing multiple members of a family and obtaining 
data on each family member. 

Sisters and. Brothers/Daughiers and Sons makes an important contri- 
bution to our understanding of the role of each family member and the 
effect of their relative attributes in assisting older family members before 
the onset of custodial care. I found this to be a highly enjoyable and 
engaging text that spurred ideas for my research, offered valuable insights, 
and added to my own literature review. 


At Home with Computers. By Elaine Lally. New York: Berg, 2002. Pp. 
ix+246. $68.00 (cloth); $22.50 (paper). 


Christena Nippert-Eng 
Ilinois Institute of Technology 


| 

Elaine Lally surprised me with her book, At Home with Computers. The 
title suggests a study far more bland and uninteresting than her rich 
analytical framework deserves. Here, Lally offers us the results of her 
research on the presence and use of computers in 31 households in Western 
Sydney, Australia. Relying exclusively on interviews with adult household 
members and a dozen photographs of their computers, we are given a 
glimpse into what is probably fairly familiar turf for members of the 
academy and our students. Reported patterns of use, of intra- and extra- 
familial negotiation over these use patterns, and adults! feelings about 
using computers and! the impacts on their lives constitute the core of 
Lally's primary data. Naturally, Lally draws from recent literature on 
computers and computer-embedded and computer-mediated technologies 
as she describes her results. What are less predictable and quite welcome 
additions are the uses to which Lally puts theories and recent empirical 
scholarship on matters such as ownership and property, commodity con- 
sumption, the home, the built environment in general, space and time, 
the construction of the self, the experience of objects (especially as tran- 
sitional or mediating psychoanalytic tools), and the construction of mean- 
ing in daily life. 

The first two chapters, Introduction," and *The Relationship of Own- 
ership,” for instance, make the book well worth the purchase price. Here 
is where Lally lays out à very promising perspective in a writing style 
that is elegant, clear, and most accessible. In a nutshell, she argues that 
the experience of a computer is a process. We actively construct meaning 
through our interactions with the everyday objects, people, behaviors, 
times, and spaces that we encounter. We not only affect the meaning of 
the objects, she argues, but they also have an independent, constraining 
affect on this process. This is a book about the constitution of meaning, 
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of experience, then, as our visible actions reflect a range of social structures 
and power relations that are salient to the process. By the end of this 
section, Lally thus establishes a fundamental starting point for a good 
sociological, cultural materialist position. She then applies this perspective 
to the case of home computers and what they mean to the people who 
use them. 

From this point on, Lally is admirably focused, keeping herself quite 
remarkably, exclusively to the subject of the home computer. She starts 
with a delightful historical chapter, and then addresses a range of themes 
that emerged from her data. While this keeps everything on substantive 
track, however, the nature of her retrospective, interview data handicaps 
Lally's ability to show off and press the broader theoretical and analytical 
perspective that she established earlier. If I have one criticism of the study 
it is this: if Lally's thesis is that meaning is created through action and 
interaction, then she seems to have unnecessarily limited herself by using 
primarily interview data to demonstrate her thesis. It is very difficult to 
reveal actual processes this way, and I am not convinced that the quotes 
Lally presents actually do for her what she needs them to do. Such a 
dynamic theory about such a dynamic process demands instead dynamic 
data: observational, real time, in-situ data in addition to conversations 
about that data. 

Chapter 9, another favorite, is where we get a sense of how rewarding 
it might be to add a more observational kind of work into Lally's bag of 
tricks. “The Domestic Ecology of Objects,” is an elaboration of an earlier 
discussion of the computer as part of a built system of objects that form a 
“living appliance," a “do-it-yourself bricolage," a “psychic scaffolding” for 
the self. To support these exciting claims, Lally provides us with photo- 
graphs of a handful of her interviewees’ computers in their normal domestic 
locations. While this is a good addition to the interview data, and quite 
important for the chapter's thesis, even here there could have been better 
ways to support her framework. The photos are almost exclusively unpeo- 
pled—tonely, stark spaces where there is no interaction and very little of 
the rest of the system (ie. the house and its people) apparent. There is 
instead only the rare implication of it through a left coffee cup, a residual 
pile of papers, or a cut-off wall leading to the next room. 

'This is not a criticism designed to undermine the value of the very 
provocative work included here. I have a number of colleagues working 
in a variety of areas to whom I specifically intend to recommend it. Rather, 
this is a statement of the extent to which I look forward to Lally's and 
others! continuing efforts, based on the most promising framework pre- 
sented here. This is an important book and valuable to read for its analytical 
contributions regardless of how interested one might be in computers in 
the home. 
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Ballot Manipulation and the “Menace of 
Negro Domination": Racial Threat and 
Felon Disenfranchisement in the United 
States, 1850-2002! 


Angela Behrens and Christopher Uggen 
University of Minnesota 


Jeff Manza 
Northwestern University 


Criminal offenders in the United States typically forfeit voting rights 
as a collateral consequence of their felony convictions. This article 
analyzes the origins and development of these state felon disen- 
franchisement provisions. Because these laws tend to dilute the vot- 
ing strength of racial minorities, we build on theories of group threat 
to test whether racial threat influenced their passage. Many felon 
voting bans were passed in the late 1860s and 1870s, when imple- 
mentation of the Fifteenth Amendment and its extension of voting 
rights to African-Americans were ardently contested. We find that 
large nonwhite prison populations increase the odds of passing re- 
strictive laws, and, further, that prison and state racial composition 
may be linked to the adoption of reenfranchisement reforms. These 
findings are important for understanding restrictions on the civil 
rights of citizens convicted of crime and, more generally, the role of 
racial conflict in American political development. 


Punishment for felony-level crimes in the United States generally carries 
collateral consequences, including temporary or permanent voting restric- 
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tions. These felon disenfranchisement provisions have a significant col- 
lective impact. In the most recent presidential election, for example, an 
estimated 4.7 million people were disenfranchised owing to a felony con- 
viction (Uggen and Manza 2002), representing “the largest single group 
of American citizens who are barred by law from participating in elec- 
tions" (Keyssar 2000, p. 308). 

If citizenship and the right to vote are truly "the essence of a democratic 
society," as the Supreme Court once declared (Reynolds v. Sims, 377 U.S. 
533, 555 [1964], then the forces driving adoption of disenfranchisement 
laws take on great importance for understanding the limits of citizenship 
rights in America. Voting rights in the United States before the Civil War 
had generally been limited to white males. The struggle to extend the 
franchise to all citizens, most notably to racial minorities and women, 
was a contested and protracted process (McCammon, Campbell, Granberg 
and Mowery 2001). By the mid-1960s, most of the legal barriers to political 
participation for U.S. citizens had fallen (Keyssar 2000). As one of the 
few remaining restrictions on the right to vote, felon voting bans stand 
out; indeed, the rapid increase in felon disenfranchisement rates since the 
early 1970s constitutes a rare example of significant disenfranchisement 
in an era of worldwide expansion of democratic rights (Uggen and Manza 
2002). Today, the United States is conspicuous among advanced industrial 
societies for its unusually restrictive voting rules for felons (Allard and 
Mauer 1999; Demleitner 2000; Ewald 2003; Fellner and Mauer 1998). 

Felon disenfranchisement laws are “race neutral" on their face, but in 
the United States race is clearly tied to criminal punishment: African- 
American imprisonment rates have consistently exceeded white rates since 
at least the Civil War era (U.S. Department of Commerce 1882) and 
remain approximately seven times higher than rates among whites today 
(U.S. Department of Justice 2002). Given the pronounced racial disparities 
in criminal justice, some legal theorists have offered race as a factor 
driving the initial adoption and unusual persistence of felon voting bans 
(e.g., Fletcher 1999; Harvey 1994; Hench 1998; Shapiro 1993). In partic- 
ular, the prospective enfranchising of racial minorities during the Recon- 
struction period (with the adoption of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments in 1868 and 1870) threatened to shift the balance of power 
among racial groups in the United States, engendering a particularly 
strong backlash not only in the South (see Foner 1988; Kousser 1974) but 
in the North as well (see Mendelberg 2001, chap. 2). One instance of this 
backlash, as established by a long line of research, is the connection that 
lynching and racial violence has to political and economic competition 
during this period (Olzak 1990; 1992, chap. 7; Soule 1992; Tolnay and 
Beck 1995). The simultaneous expansion of voting restrictions for criminal 
offenders in the period following the Reconstruction amendments may 
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thus provide an important clue to the origins of these laws, but this idea 
has not yet been subject to systematic examination. 

Most studies of felon disenfranchisement laws address either their cur- 
rent impact or their moral and philosophical underpinnings (e.g., Allard 
and Mauer 1999; Clegg 2001; Ewald 2002; Fellner and Mauer 1998; Man- 
fredi 1998; Pettus 2002; Uggen and Manza 2002). While many have noted 
the unusual origins and historical trajectories of these laws, virtually no 
empirical research has attempted to identify the conditions—whether ra- 
cial or nonracial—that have driven their passage (see Keyssar [2000, pp. 
62—63, 162—63] for a brief and rare exception). In general, we lack both 
case studies and comparative-historical analyses of the adoption of dis- 
enfranchisement laws.’ This article begins to fill the void, developing the 
first systematic analysis of the origins and evolution of felon disenfran- 
chisement laws across the states. We begin with an overview of the history 
of felon disenfranchisement and introduce results of a historical survey 
of laws passed by each state. We then outline the three varieties of racial- 
threat theory that we test in the article. The next part describes our 
measurement and modeling strategy. Subsequently we present our sub- 
stantive results, including analyses of both the adoption of disenfran- 
chisement laws throughout the entire period under consideration and the 
sources of the liberalization of state laws since 1940. The final part dis- 
cusses the scientific and policy implications of these findings. 


CITIZENSHIP, RACE, AND THE LAW 


The United States Constitution of 1787 neither granted nor denied anyone 
the right to vote. Over time, states granted suffrage to certain groups and 
erected barriers to prevent other groups from voting. African-Americans 
were not considered legal citizens of the United States until 1868, when 
the Fourteenth Amendment defined a “national citizenship" (Wang 1997, 
p. 28). Two years later, the Fifteenth Amendment prohibited the denial 
of suffrage to citizens *on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude," thus extending the franchise to black men. Nevertheless, vi- 
olent suppression of the black vote during Reconstruction combined with 
weak federal enforcement thereafter, and the eventual adoption of a va- 
riety of disenfranchising measures by Southern states after 1890, pre- 
vented most African-Americans from voting in the South. It was not until 


? Others have observed this large hole in the existing literature. Ewald (2002, p. 1065), 
e.g., notes, “There is very little scholarship on the practice [of felon disenfranchisement] 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries," while Shapiro (1993, p. 146) 
asserts “studies of state legislatures’ reform and/or repeal of criminal disenfranchise- 
ment laws do not exist." 
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the 1965 passage of the Voting Rights Act (which effectively eliminated 
state voting restrictions that undermined the Fifteenth Amendment with 
the intent to diminish the voting rights of African-Americans) that near 
universal suffrage was finally assured (Keyssar 2000; Kousser 1999). 

Even as the pool of eligible voters expanded after the Civil War to 
include a wider range of people—women with the passage of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment in 1920 and people ages 18 to 20 with the passage of 
the Twenty-sixth Amendment in 1971—criminal offenders have generally 
been excluded. Section 2 of the Fourteenth Amendment, which was passed 
in 1868, specified that states would lose congressional representation if 
they denied males the right to vote, “except for participation in rebellion, 
or other crime." In light of this phrase, the U.S. Supreme Court upheld 
felon disenfranchisement measures in Richardson v. Ramirez (418 U.S. 
24 [1974], interpreting such voting bans as an “affirmative sanction" (p. 
54) consistent with the intent of the Fourteenth Amendment. While of- 
fenders retain their status as U.S. citizens, they cannot vote, and they 
forfeit many other civil rights as collateral consequences of their felony 
conviction (Mauer and Chesney-Lind 2002; Olivares, Burton, and Cullen 
1997). States thus exercise a form of internal closure (Booth 1997) against 
felons, distinguishing those *fit to possess the rights of citizenship" from 
other members of society (Keyssar 2000, p. 163). 

Criminal disenfranchisement has an extensive history in English, Eu- 
ropean, and Roman law, where it was thought to offer both retribution 
and a deterrent to future offending (see, e.g., Ewald 2002; Itzkowitz and 
Oldak 1973; Pettus 2002). Nevertheless, no other contemporary democracy 
disenfranchises felons to the same extent, or in the same manner, as the 
United States (Fellner and Mauer 1998)? Currently, 48 U.S. states dis- 
enfranchise incarcerated felons and 14 states disenfranchise at least some 
ex-felons who have completed their sentences (Fellner and Mauer 1998; 
Uggen and Manza 2002). Table 1 shows a summary of state laws passed 
as of December 31, 2002. 


> Most countries have more narrowly tailored disenfranchisement laws. To our knowl- 
edge, the United States is the only nation with broad ex-felon voting bans that extend 
to all former felons in several states A few nations, such as Finland and New Zealand, 
disenfranchise for a few years beyond completion of sentence but only for election 
offenses (Fellner and Mauer 1998). In Germany, a judge may impose disenfranchise- 
ment for certain offenses, such as treason, but only for a maximum of five years 
(Demleitner 2000) France excludes from suffrage only those convicted of election 
offenses and abuse of public power. Ireland and Spain both allow prisoners to vote, 
and in Australia a mobile polling staff visits prisons so that inmates may vote (Aus- 
tralian Electoral Commission 2001). In 1999, South Africa's highest court ruled that 
prison inmates had the right to vote (Allard and Mauer 1999), and in October 2002 
the Supreme Court of Canada ruled that prison inmates may vote in federal elections 
(Sauvé v. Canada, 2002 S.C.C. 68 [2002]. 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF STATE FELON DISENFRANCHISEMENT LAWS AT YEAR’S END, 2002 


Felons Disenfranchised N States 
None 2 Maine, Vermont 
Prison inmates 14 Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Mas- 


sachusetts, Michigan, Montana, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 


Utah 
Prison inmates and parolees 5 California, Colorado, Connecticut," Kan- 
sas, New York 
Prison inmates, parolees, and 15 Alaska, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Minne- 
probationers sota, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mex- 


ico,’ North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin 


Prison inmates, parolees, pro- 14 Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Florida, 
bationers, and some or all Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, 
ex-felons' Nebraska, Nevada, Tennessee, Virginia, 


Washington, Wyoming 


* Connecticut changed its law in 2001 to allow felony probationers to vote 

t New Mexico changed its law in 2001 to automatically restore voting nghts upon completion of 
sentence 

* While many states have clemency procedures to restore voting rights, most are cumbersome and 
infrequently used (Fellner and Mauer 1998, p 5). 


American disenfranchisement laws date to colonial times; some states 
began writing restrictive provisions into their constitutions in the late 18th 
century. Most state constitutions explicitly gave their legislatures the 
power to pass laws disenfranchising criminals. Early U.S. disenfranchise- 
ment laws drew upon European models and were generally limited to a 
few specific offenses (Ewald 2002). Over time, states expanded the scope 
of such laws to include all felonies, often citing a rationale to “preserve 
the purity of the ballot box” (Washington v. State, 75 Ala. 582, 585 [1884]. 
Many states enacted felon disenfranchisement provisions in the aftermath 
of the Civil War. Such laws diluted the voting strength of newly enfran- 
chised racial minority groups, particularly in the Deep South but in the 
North as well (Fellner and Mauer 1998; Harvey 1994; Hench 1998). Felon 
voting restrictions were the first widespread set of legal disenfranchise- 
ment measures that would be imposed on African-Americans, although 
violence and intimidation against prospective African-American voters 
were also common (Kousser 1974). Other legal barriers, such as poll taxes, 
literacy tests, *grandfather" clauses, discriminatory registration require- 
ments, and white-only primaries, would follow at a later date. (Most of 
these measures were not adopted until after 1890 [Perman 2001; Redding 
2003 ].) 
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Table 2 details the key legal changes in state disenfranchisement laws." 
We gathered information about these laws by examining the elector qual- 
ifications and consequences of felony convictions as specified in state con- 
stitutions and statutes. We located the information by first examining the 
state constitutions and legislative histories reported by those states that 
incorporate such information into their statutory codebooks. For other 
states, we consulted earlier codebooks that referred specifically to voting 
laws, all of which are archived at the University of Minnesota and North- 
western University law libraries. 

Figure 1 provides a visual display of the broad historical pattern of 
felon disenfranchisement, showing the percentage of states with any felon 
voting restriction and the percentage of states disenfranchising ex-felons 
at the end of each decade (adapted from survival distributions available 
from the authors). Whereas only 35% of states had a broad felon disen- 
franchisement law in 1850, fully 9696 had such a law by 2002, when only 
Maine and Vermont had yet to restrict felon voting rights. As the figure 
shows, the 1860s and 1870s are marked by greater disenfranchisement as 
well as by the adoption of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments. A 
period of fewer changes followed before another wave of restrictions began 
in 1889. After the turn of the century, there were fewer restrictive changes, 
although a number of newer states adopted disenfranchisement measures 
with their first state constitution. 

The most restrictive form of felon disenfranchisement a state can adopt 
is that which disenfranchises ex-felons. These laws ban voting, often in- 
definitely, even after successful completion of probation, parole, or prison 
sentences. Over one-third of states disenfranchised ex-felons in 1850 and, 
as figure 1 illustrates, three-fourths of states disenfranchised ex-felons by 
1920. This level of ex-felon disenfranchisement changed little throughout 
the next half century until many states removed these restrictions in the 
1960s and 1970s, restoring voting rights to some or all ex-felons. No state 
has passed a broad ex-felon disenfranchisement law since Hawaii did so 
with statehood in 1959 (later amended to disenfranchise only prison 
inmates). 


* See Keyssar (2000, pp. 376—86) for a slightly different, independently developed anal- 
ysis of state felon disenfranchisement Jaws, and criminal disenfranchisement in general, 
for the period from 1870 to 1920. We are indebted to Kendra Schiffman for research 
assistance in tracking down these often difficult to locate legal details. 

* For a short time in the 1990s, Pennsylvania instituted & five-year waiting period 
before prison releasees were permitted to register to vote. 
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TABLE 2 
ORIGINS OF AND CHANGES TO STATE FELON DISENFRANCHISEMENT LAWSs* 


Year of Year of First Felon 
State Statehood Disenfranchisement Law Major Amendments" 
Alabama ............ 1819 1867! 
Alaska ... . ....... 1959 1959’ 1994 
Arizona ............. 1912 1912° 1978 
Arkansas ........... 1836 1868 1964 
California .. ...... 1849 1849* 1972 
Colorado ....... 1876 1876* 1993, 1997 
Connecticut ..... : 1788 1818 1975, 2001 
Delaware .. ........ 1787 1831 2000 
Florida .... ......... 1845 1868! 1885 
Georgia ..... . ..... 1788 1868 1983 
Hawaii .............. 1959 1959* 1968 
Idaho 2: s 1890 1890* 1972 
Ilinois 52 2: cedes 1818 1870! 1970, 1973 
Indiana ... ....... 1816 1852! 1881 
IOWA ^s boi er EX 1846 1846* 
Kansas .............. 1861 1859° 1969 
Kentucky ........... 1792 1851! 
Louisiana ........... 1812 1845! 1975, 1976 
Mailer 1820 
Maryland ........... 1788 1851 1957, 2002 
Massachusetts ...... 1788 2000 
Michigan ........... 1837 1963 
Minnesota .......... 1858 1857* 
Mississippi ......... 1817 1868 
Missouri ............ 1821 1875! 1962 
Montana ............ 1889 1909 1969 
Nebraska .... 1867 1875 
Nevada .......... ; 1864 1864* 
New Hampshire ... 1788 1967 
New Jersey .. .... 1787 1844 1948 
New Mexico ... 1912 1911' 2001 
New York .... . 1788 1847 1976 
North Carolina . .. 1789 1876 1970, 1971, 1973 
North Dakota ...... 1889 1889* 1973, 1979 
Ohio .......... 1803 1835! 1974 
Oklahoma . ..... 1907 1907° 
Oregon ............-- 1859 1859° 1961, 1975, 1999 
Pennsylvania .... 1787 1860 1968, 1995, 2000 
Rhode Island ....... 1790 1841 1973 
South Carolina . . 1788 1868 1895, 1981 
South Dakota ...... 1889 1889* 1967 
Tennessee .. ... ... 1796 1871 1986 
Texas ........ : 1845 1869! 1876, 1983, 1997 
Utah ounces 1896 1998 
Vermont . .......... 1791 


Virginia ........... 1788 1830! 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 











Year of Year of First Felon 
State Statehood Disenfranchisement Law" Major Amendments* 
Washington ........ 1889 1889* 1984 
West Virginia . .... 1863 1863' 
Wisconsin ..... 1848 1848* 1947 
Wyoming ....... 1890 1890' 


“ Based on authors’ canvass of state constitutional and statutory histories through 2002, full details 
available upon request 

t Many states disenfranchised for specific crimes before amending laws to disenfranchise for all felony 
convictions. 

* Vears hsted are according to the year of legal change rather than to the year the change became 
effective 

t "Major" amendments are those that have changed which groups of felons are disenfranchised. Most 
states have changed the wording of disenfranchisement laws in ways that generally do not affect who 
1s disenfranchised 

' The first state constitution gave the state legislature the power to restrict suffrage for criminal actrvity 

” Disenfranchisement of felons was inshtuted at time of statehood 


How Might Race Affect the Adoption of Felon Disenfranchisement 
Laws? 


Drawing from the literatures on ethnic competition and criminal justice, 
we consider several possible ways in which racial factors, especially per- 
ceived racial threat from African-Americans, may be associated with felon 
voting law changes. Two questions are especially important. First, felon 
disenfranchisement laws are formally race neutral: all felons, or those 
falling into certain offense categories, are disenfranchised, not only 
African-Americans. Does the historical record suggest a plausible link 
between the laws and racial concerns at any point in time? Second, the 
politics of race have shifted drastically during the past 150 years. Can a 
single model of racial conflict account for political change over the entire 
period? 

In the wake of the Civil War, states and municipalities enacted a wide 
range of Black Codes and later Jim Crow laws to minimize the political 
power of newly enfranchised African-Americans (Woodward 2001). While 
existing scholarship has rarely addressed the origins of felon voting bans, 
there are extensive literatures on the origins of general disenfranchisement 
measures. One classical debate has concerned the social forces driving the 
legal disenfranchisement of African-Americans after 1890 in the South. 
The predominant interpretation has been that white Democrats from 
“black belt” regions with large African-American populations led the fight 
for systematic disenfranchisement in the face of regional political threat 
(Key [1949] 1964; Kousser 1974; Woodward 1951), although more recent 
examinations have identified a number of cases that do not fit this pattern 
(Perman 2001). Racial violence, in particular the factors driving lynching, 
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has also been the subject of thorough investigation. For example, some 
national-level studies report links between lynching and racial competition 
over political power (e.g., Olzak 1992, chap. 7), although other investi- 
gations (using county-level information) have not found the same effects 
(see Soule 1992; Tolnay and Beck 1995, chap. 6). Most of these studies 
have also found important impacts of general political-economic condi- 
tions, such as the dynamics of the Southern cotton economy, on racial 
violence and related outcomes (Tolnay and Beck 1995; see also James 
1988). 

The existing social science literature on the politics of criminal justice 
has produced conflicting results about the role of race in driving policy 
change. Research by Jacobs and Helms (1996, 1997) on prison admissions 
and police strength finds little racial impact, while the same authors' 
recent study of overall spending on social control finds that criminal- 
justice-system expenditures are responsive to racial threat (Jacobs and 
Helms 1999). Several city-level studies of police strength also report race 
effects (e.g., Jackson 1989; Liska, Lawrence, and Benson 1981). Myers's 
(1990, 1998) examination of racial disparities in prison admissions, sen- 
tencing, and release rates in Georgia between 1870 and 1940 finds modest 
support for racial competition explanations, in addition to the effects of 
economic factors such as cotton prices and industrialization. Overall, the 
existing research provides at best a mixed picture about the role of racial 
threat in shaping criminal justice policy. Most studies with appropriate 
statistical controls, however, focus on recent years rather than on the long 
historical period covered by this article. 

Of course, racism and racial threats change shape over time. During 
the 19th and first half of the 20th centuries, advocacy of racial segregation 
and the superiority of whites was both widespread and explicit (see Men- 
delberg 2001, chap. 2). The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, however, served as an "authoritative legal and political rebuke 
of the Jim Crow social order" (Bobo and Smith 1998, p. 209) and fun- 
damentally reshaped the law of democracy in the United States (Issa- 
charoff, Karlan, and Pildes 1998; Kousser 1999). Nevertheless, in spite of 
the changes inaugurated by the "second reconstruction" of the 1960s, a 
number of scholars have argued that racial influence on policy making 
persists (see, e.g., Gilens 1999; Manza 2000). The institutional legacies of 
slavery and Jim Crow reverberate to the present in a decentralized polity 
and through path-dependent and policy feedback processes (see, e.g., 
Brown 1999; Goldfield 1997; Lieberman 1998; Quadagno 1994). Whereas 
structural and economic changes have reduced the social acceptability of 
explicit racial bias, current “race-neutral” language and policies remain 
socially and culturally embedded in the discriminatory actions of the past 
(Gilens 1999; Mendelberg 2001; Quadagno 1994). 
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Bobo and Smith (1998) characterize this historical process as a shift 
from “Jim Crow racism" to “laissez-faire racism.” The latter is based on 
notions of cultural rather than biological inferiority, illustrated by persis- 
tent negative stereotyping, a tendency to blame African-Americans for 
racial gaps in socioeconomic standing (and, arguably, criminal punish- 
ment), and resistance to strong policy efforts to combat racist social in- 
stitutions (see also Bobo, Kluegel, and Smith 1997; Kinder and Sanders 
1996; Mendelberg 2001; Schuman, Steeh, Bobo, and Krysan 1997). In the 
case of race and crime, the institutionalization of large racial disparities 
in criminal punishment both reflects and reinforces tacit stereotypes about 
young African-American men that are intensified through media coverage 
(Entman and Rojecki 2000, chap. 5; Hurwitz and Peffley 1997; cf. Gilens 
1999 and Quadagno 1994 on welfare). 

The transition from the racism evident in the Jim Crow era to more 
modern forms can be seen in the discourse surrounding suffrage and the 
disenfranchisement of felons. Table 3 provides examples of the two modes 
of racial framing. The left side of the table presents examples of rhetoric 
on race and disenfranchisement in the Jim Crow era. Although the 1894 
excerpt from a South Carolina newspaper does not specifically address 
felon disenfranchisement, it makes a clear racial appeal for suffrage re- 
strictions. As Tindall (1949, p. 224) points out, South Carolina's Demo- 
cratic leadership spread word that “the potential colored voting population 
of the state was about forty thousand more than the white" to push for 
a state constitutional convention to change the state's suffrage laws. When 
the convention was held in 1895, South Carolina expanded its disenfran- 
chisement law to include ex-felons. 

The 1896 excerpt is taken from the Supreme Court of Mississippi, which 
upheld the state's disenfranchisement law (Ratliff v. Beale, 74 Miss. 247 
[1896] while acknowledging the racist intent of its constitutional con- 
vention. The state obstructed exercise of the franchise by targeting "certain 
peculiarities of habit, of temperament, and of character" thought to dis- 
tinguish African-Americans from whites. The U.S. Supreme Court later 
cited this Mississippi decision, maintaining that the law only took ad- 
vantage of “the alleged characteristics of the negro race” and reached both 
“weak and vicious white men as well as weak and vicious black men” 
(Williams v. Mississippi, 170 U.S. 213, 222 [1898]. 

The other excerpts from the Jim Crow era are taken from Alabama's 
1901 Constitutional Convention, which altered that state's felon disen- 
franchisement law to include all crimes of “moral turpitude,” applying to 
misdemeanors and even to acts not punishable by law (Pippin v. State, 
197 Ala. 613 [1916]. In his opening address, John B. Knox, president of 
the all-white convention, justified “manipulation of the ballot" to avert 
“the menace of negro domination” (Alabama 1901, p. 12). John Field 
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Bunting, who introduced the new disenfranchisement law, clearly envi- 
sioned it as a mechanism to reduce African-American political power, 
estimating that "the crime of wife-beating alone would disqualify sixty 
percent of the Negroes" (Shapiro 1993, p. 541). 

With the historical shift away from such overtly discriminatory laws 
and discourse, felon disenfranchisement laws are now defended on race- 
neutral grounds. A United States District Court in Tennessee (noted in 
table 3 under ^Modern Era") explicitly rejected race as a criterion, but 
justified felon disenfranchisement based on individual criminal choice, or 
the *conscious decision to commit an act for which they assume the risks 
of detection and punishment" (Wesley v. Collins, 605 F. Supp. 802, 813 
[M.D. Tenn. 1985].* 

In 2001, the South Carolina House of Representatives confronted the 
issue of race directly in debating a bill to disenfranchise all felons for 15 
years beyond their sentence—a proposed expansion of the current law, 
which restores voting rights upon completion of sentence. After an op- 
ponent introduced an African-American ex-felon who would be harmed 
by the change, one of the bill’s sponsors, John Graham Altman, distributed 
an old newspaper article detailing the man's crime, labeled "Democratic 
poster boy for murderers’ right to vote." One representative likened the 
act to “Willie Horton race-baiting.” Altman, however, denied any racist 
intent, stating, “If it’s blacks losing the right to vote, then they have to 
quit committing crimes” (Wise 2001a, p. A3; Wise 20015, p. B1). 

A recent U.S. Senate measure to restore the ballot to all ex-felons in 
federal elections also met opposition and was ultimately voted down in 
February 2002. In opposing the bill, Republican Senator Mitch Mc- 
Connell—himself a likely beneficiary of Kentucky's strict disenfranchise- 
ment law in his first Senate election victory in 1984 (Uggen and Manza 
2002)—invoked imagery of the most heinous criminals. McConnell stated 
that ^we are talking about rapists, murderers, robbers, and even terrorists 
or spies," before declaring that "those who break our laws should not 


é Courts have generally upheld state felon disenfranchisement laws, adhering to the 
U.S. Supreme Court's Ramirez decision (418 U.S. 24 [1974]) In a rare case acknowl- 
edging racist legislative intent, the Supreme Court struck down Alabama’s “moral 
turpitude" law in 1985 (Hunter v. Underwood, 471 U.S. 222 [1985]. Of course, even 
when a law has a disproportionately adverse effect on a racial group, intent of racial 
discrimination is difficult to establish. To date, courts have rejected disparate impact 
arguments that criminal justice system disparities alone constitute impermissible vote 
dilution (Farrakhan v. Locke, 987 F. Supp 1304 [E.D. Wash. 1997]; Wesley v. Collins, 
605 F. Supp 802 [M.D. Tenn. 1985]. 
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dilute the vote of law-abiding citizens” (U.S. Congress 2002, p. S802). 
Arguments such as these shift the focus from historical efforts to dilute 
the voting strength of racial minority groups to a concern with the vote 
dilution of “law-abiding citizens.” Senator Jeff Sessions drew upon a tra- 
ditional states' rights discourse—long associated with implicit racial ap- 
peals—in defending ex-felon disenfranchisement: “Each State has differ- 
ent standards based on their moral evaluation, their legal evaluation, their 
public interest” (U.S. Congress 2002, p. $803). Many interpret such state- 
ments as representing modern or laissez-faire racism; they appear to accept 
a legacy of historical racial discrimination uncritically and to oppose re- 
forms by appealing to the legal and popular foundations of a system 
devised to benefit whites during the slavery and Jim Crow eras (see, e.g., 
Mendelberg 2001). 


Conceptual Models of Racial Threat and Ballot Restrictions on 
Criminal Offenders 


Sociological theories of racial or ethnic threat (Blalock 1967; Blumer 1958; 
Bonacich 1972) provide one avenue for explaining how racial dynamics 
shape policy-making processes, such as those surrounding felon disen- 
franchisement. There are several distinct conceptions of racial threat em- 
phasizing, to varying degrees, economic competition, relative group size, 
and political power. Each has implications for operationalizing and testing 
the influence of racial threat on felon disenfranchisement laws. 

Most generally, conceptions of “racial” threat are a particular appli- 
cation of group threat theories, which suggest that in situations where 
subordinate groups gain power at the expense of a dominant group, they 
will be perceived as a threat by that group (Blalock 1967; Blumer 1958; 
Bobo and Hutchings 1996; Olzak 1992; Quillian 1996). Actions against 
minority groups may be triggered by the majority group perception that 
a "sphere of group exclusiveness,” such as the political sphere, has been 
broached (Blumer 1958, p. 4). In reaction, the majority group seeks to 
diminish the threat. For example, whites may push for politicalrestrictions 
on racial minorities if they are concerned that these groups may mobilize 
and take action against them. The response to perceived threat may be 
to erect legal barriers, such as Jim Crow laws, and to institute other forms 
of racial discrimination. By strategically narrowing the scope of the elec- 


” Offenders convicted of these crimes comprise a minority of the total felon population. 
Based on correctional data for 2000, we estimate that approximately 2296 of the total 
state and federal prison population, and a far smaller share of the probation, parole, 
and ex-felon populations, would fall into these offense categories (U.S. Department of 
Justice 2000). 
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torate, a dominant majority can use disenfranchisement to sap the political 
strength of a minority group and diminish its threat to established social 
structures. 

Social psychological aspects of group threat may also be linked to felon 
disenfranchisement. Race prejudice operates as a collective process, 
whereby racial groups project negative images onto one another that 
reinforce a sense of exclusiveness (Blumer 1958; Quillian 1996; Sears, 
Sidanius, and Bobo 2000). One particularly salient image that may be 
projected onto an ethnic or racial group is that of *criminal," linking race 
and crime in public consciousness. Regardless of the actual crime rate, 
for example, the percentage of young African-American males in an area 
is directly related to fear of crime among white residents, particularly 
when whites perceive themselves to be racial minorities in their own 
neighborhoods (Chiricos, Hogan, and Gertz 1997; Quillian and Pager 
2001). Because such fears may trigger repressive or coercive responses 
(Blumer 1958), some suggest that the disproportionate criminal punish- 
ment of nonwhites constitutes, in part, a reaction to racial threat (Heimer, 
Stucky, and Lang 1999; Myers 1998). Currently, about 1096 of the African- 
American voting-age population is under correctional supervision, com- 
pared to approximately 296 of the white voting-age population (U.S. Bu- 
reau of Census 2001; U.S. Department of Justice 2001, 2002). Felon 
disenfranchisement thus remains a potentially effective means to neu- 
tralize political threats from African-American voters. 

Whthin the existing literature on racial group threat, two distinct theses 
can be identified, and we advance a third, synthetic version. The most 
common formulation traces racial threat to economic relationships be- 
tween racial (or ethnic) groups (Bobo and Hutchings 1996; Bonacich 1972; 
Giles and Evans 1985; Olzak 1992; Quillian 1995; Tolnay and Beck 1995). 
Groups compete for material resources and the growth of a subordinate 
group potentially threatens the economic positions of those in the dom- 
inant group. Levels of racial hostility may therefore be greater in places 
where a dominant group has higher levels of economic marginality (e.g., 
Oliver and Mendelberg 2000; Quillian 1995). 

Economic threat models, however, are potentially problematic in ex- 
plaining the rise of felon voting restrictions. Disenfranchisementis situated 
within the political realm, an area that has received comparatively little 
attention in models of group threat. General models of racial antagonism 
that emphasize a political power threat highlight the importance of the 
size of subordinate groups within specific geographical contexts (see Fos- 
sett and Kiecolt 1989; Giles and Evans 1985; Quillian 1996; Taylor 1998). 
As subordinate groups grow in (relative) size, they may be able to leverage 
democratic political institutions to their advantage. Racial threats in the 
political realm are potentially devastating to existing power relations be- 
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cause the extension of suffrage formally equalizes individual members of 
dominant and subordinate racial groups with respect to the ballot. Yet 
racial threats in this domain are also more easily subdued by those in 
positions of power. Legal disenfranchisement and informal barriers to 
political participation offer a clear mechanism to neutralize racial threats 
and maintain a racially stratified electorate.* 

The findings of a number of studies are also consistent with the more 
general view that the size of the racial minority population in a region 
heightens white concerns. As noted above, research on perceptions of 
crime has established a link to the perceived racial composition of neigh- 
borhoods and cities (see esp. Quillian and Pager 2001). When former Ku 
Klux Klan leader David Duke sought one of Louisiana’s U.S. Senate seats 
in 1990, white support for his campaign was greatest in parishes with the 
largest African-American populations (Giles and Buckner 1993). Similarly, 
the proportion of African-Americans in each parish heavily influenced 
white registration with the Republican Party in Louisiana from 1975 and 
1990 (Giles and Hertz 1994). Taylor (1998, 2000) also finds that traditional 
white prejudice, and white opposition to public policies seeking to enhance 
racial equality, swells with the proportion of the African-American 
population. 

In applying racial threat theories to the specific case of felon disen- 
franchisement, however, a third operationalization can also be considered: 
the racial composition of the convicted felon population. Incarceration 
may be considered a response to racial threat, in that consigning a high 
proportion of African-Americans and other racial minorities to prison 
reduces their imminent economic threat to whites (Heimer, Stucky, and 
Lang 1999). Unless those imprisoned are also disenfranchised, however, 
a political threat remains. Moreover, because felon voting laws only affect 
those convicted of crime, prison racial composition is more proximally 
related to felon disenfranchisement than is the racial distribution of the 
general population. Thus, there may be a connection between the racial 
composition of state prisons and state felon voting bans not captured by 
the proportion of nonwhites in the total state population. 


* A second, more general problem with economic threat models is that they may over- 
generalize from the economic to the political and cultural. Theories of symbolic racism 
(Sears 1988, Sears and Funk 1991) or racial resentment (Kinder and Sanders 1996), 
e.g., suggest that racial antagonisms toward blacks among white Americans are deeply 
held and not simply reducible to economic conflict Though these attitudes may remain 
latent, they can be triggered by events such as the invocation of the name Willie 
Horton by George Bush in the 1988 Presidential campaign (Mendelberg 2001). 
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DATA, METHODS, AND MEASURES 


To test whether, and how, racial threat influences the passage of restrictive 
state felon disenfranchisement laws, we undertake an event history anal- 
ysis that considers how the racial composition of state prisons and other 
measures of racial threat affect these voting bans, net of timing, region, 
economic conditions, political party power, and óther state characteristics. 
We use decennial state-level data taken primarily from historical censuses 
from 1850 to 2000 (U.S. Department of Commerce 1853-1992; U.S. Bu- 
reau of Census 2001). We then conduct a parallel analysis of reenfran- 
chisement to determine whether racial threat has played a continuing role 
in the recent movement toward restoring the vote to ex-felons, using 
annual state-level data from 1940 to 2002. 


Independent Variables 


We test all three of the racial threat models described above, within the 
limits of the available data for this lengthy time period. To assess the 
possibility that economic competition affects adoption of felon disenfran- 
chisement laws, we include a measure of the rate of white male idleness 
and unemployment in each state, drawing upon U.S. Census data from 
the Integrated Public Use Microdata Series, or IPUMS (Ruggles and So- 
bek 1997) for the years 1850 to 1990. We derived this measure by dividing 
the number of unemployed or idle (neither attending school nor partici- 
pating in the labor force) white males ages 15—39 by the total white male 
population ages 15-39. Because this indicator is subject to inconsistent 
measurement over the long observation period, we also operationalize 
economic conditions with a national economic contraction or recession 
indicator, which we derived from the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search’s series Business Cycle Expansions and Contractions (Moore 1961, 
pp. 670-71; NBER 2003; Stock and Watson 1993). Consistent with the 
ethnic competition literature (Olzak 1990; Olzak and Shanahan 2002), the 
latter measure captures cyclical economic fluctuations that may activate 
feelings of “economic threat.” 

Second, to capture the possibility that political threat in the general 
population drives disenfranchisement laws, we consider the impact of 
variation in the size of the African-American and non-African-American 
population across the states and years. Some research suggests that mi- 
nority male populations pose a larger threat than the total nonwhite pop- 
ulation (Myers 1990), so we also computed a measure based on the number 
of nonwhite males as a percentage of the total state population in historical 
censuses. Finally, we consider the percentage of nonwhite inmates in state 
prisons. We rely on Census Bureau “institutional population” and “group 
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quarters" subject reports to obtain state-level decennial information on 
the racial composition of prisons. Although an indicator of the racial 
composition of all convicted felons would be preferable to a prison-based 
indicator, the former is unavailable over the long historical period of our 
study. Fortunately, the two measures are highly correlated across space 
and time, at least for recent years when both data series are available 
(U.S. Department of Justice 2000). Because data on the race of prisoners 
are unavailable between 1900 and 1920, we interpolated estimates for 
these years based on data from 1890 and historical correctional statistics 
from 1926—30 (U.S. Department of Justice 1991). A summary of the key 
independent and dependent variables we use, and a brief description of 
their measurement, is presented in table 4. 

In addition to racial threat, we also expect factors such as region, par- 
tisan control, and criminal justice punitiveness to affect passage of laws 
restricting the voting rights of felons. Regional effects are especially im- 
portant in this context. While many states passed ballot restrictions fol- 
lowing the Civil War, Southern states generally adopted more compre- 
hensive and detailed laws (Keyssar 2000, p. 162). Although legally 
enfranchised after the Civil War, African-Americans in many parts of the 
South remained practically disenfranchised by barriers such as poll taxes 
and literacy tests well into the 20th century.’ While Southern states have 
historically been especially restrictive, many Northern states have also 
been reluctant to enfranchise minority populations; between 1863 and 
1870, 15 Northern states rejected giving African-Americans the right to 
vote (Keyssar 2000, p. 89). We use Census Bureau categories to represent 
region, coding northeast, midwest, south, and west as separate indicator 
variables. 

Partisan politics are also tied to legal change, because state politicians 
ultimately introduce and amend felon disenfranchisement laws.'? Before 
and after the Reconstruction period, Republicans were generally more 
supportive of African-American suffrage than were Democrats, even out- 
side the South. These roles, however, gradually shifted as Northern Dem- 
ocrats became increasingly reliant on black votes and the Northern wing 
of the party shifted toward a pro—civil rights position (cf. Frymer 1999; 
Piven 1992; Weiss 1983). The conflicts over the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and the Voting Rights Act of 1965, as well as the virtual disappearance 


° A 1961 report by the Commission on Civil Rights found that nearly 100 counties in 
eight Southern states were effectively denying black citizens the right to vote. Following 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, nearly 1 million new voters registered in the South 
(Keyssar 2000, pp. 262-65). 

? The state electorate sometimes makes the final decision regarding state disenfran- 
chisement laws, as with the recent referenda in Utah in 1998 and Massachusetts in 
2000. 
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SUMMARY OF DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES, 1850—2002 


Variable 


TABLE 4 


Description 


Disenfranchisement law: 


Ex-felon law . 


Racial threat: 
Nonwhite prison ........ 


Nonwhite males ......... 
Nonwhite population 
Black population... 
Nonblack population ... 


Economic competition: 
Idle white males ........ 


National recession . .... 


Region: 
Northeast ................ 


Midwest 


South 


Passage of first felon disenfran- 
chisement law. 

Passage of first ex-felon disenfran- 
chisement law. 


Percentage of prison population 
that is nonwhite 

Percentage of male population 
that is nonwhite 

Percentage of total population 
that is nonwhite 

Total African-American 
population. 

Total non-African-American 
population. 


Percentage of white males, ages 
15-39, unemployed or both not 
in the labor force and not in 
School 

Proportion of decade 1n business 
contraction (NBER 2003). 


Dichotomous Northeastern state 
indicator (Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont). 

Dichotomous Midwestern state in- 
dicator (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin) 

Dichotomous Southern state indi- 
cator (Alabama, Arkansas, Del- 
aware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
‘Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia). 


Coding 
0 = no, 
1 = yes 
0 = no, 
] = yes 
Percentage 
Percentage 
Percentage 
100,000s 
100,000s 
Percentage 
Proportion 
0 = no, 
1 = yes 
= no, 
1 = yes 
= no, 
1 = yes 


Mean 


30.2 
6.8 
13 6 
3.1 
(4.7) 
24.4 
(32.6) 


74 


33 


.196 


251 


341 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 





Variable Descnption Coding Mean 
WEST o Cr PER ues Dichotomous Western state indi- 0 = no, .211 
cator (Alaska, Arizona, Califor- 1 = yes 
nia, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming) 
State punitiveness: 
Incarceration rate ... State incarceration rate per Per 100,000 134.3 
100,000 population. (114.4) 
Political power: 
Pre-1870 Democrat .... Dichotomous Democratic gover- 0 = no, .057 
nor indicator, pre-1870. ] — yes 
1870-1959 Democrat .. Dichotomous Democratic gover- 0 — no, 269 
nor indicator, 1870—1959 1 = yes 
1960-2002 Democrat .. Dichotomous Democratic gover- 0 = no, 172 
nor indicator, post-1959. 1 = yes 
Timing 
Time since statehood .. Number of years since statehood. Years 103.9 
(56.4) 
Time 
Decade ............... Individual decade indicator vana- 0 = no, 
bles (1850-59, 1860-69, etc.). 1 = yes 


NOTE.— Total state-years covered by this study is 733 Numbers ın parentheses are standard deviations. 


of black electoral support for the Republican Party, consolidated this new 
racial cleavage in the party system (Carmines and Stimson 1989; Huck- 
feldt and Kohfeld 1989). 

Data limitations and these numerous historical turning points compli- 
cate efforts to assess the role of partisan influence on the passage of felon 
disenfranchisement laws. Because data on the party affiliations of state 
legislators are not available for the entire period, we represent political 
power in the decennial analysis with gubernatorial partisanship. Of 
course, political affiliations hold different meanings in the early years of 
our study than they do in the later years. To account for these changes, 
and for potential interactions between region and partisanship, we spec- 
ified a series of models using various periodizations. Because we found 
no statistically significant interactions with time or region, we adopt a 
reasonably parsimonious specification, based on gubernatorial partisan- 
ship prior to 1870, from 1870 to 1960, and from 1960 to the present. This 
periodization captures the shift of racially conservative southern Demo- 
crats to the Republican Party beginning in the early 1960s. 

Our sources for political data include the Council of State Governments’ 
Book of the States series (1937-87), the Census Bureau’s Statistical Ab- 
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stract series (1980—2001), and the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
and Social Research's “Candidate Name and Constituency Totals, 1788— 
1990? (1995). We also include incarceration rate indicators in multivariate 
models to assess the effects of punitiveness (U.S. Department of Justice 
1987). Finally, we use a measure of the years since statehood to account 
for the likelihood that new states will adopt felon disenfranchisement 
provisions as part of their constitutions. Each decade does not have 50 
potential cases because states do not enter the data set until the decade 
of official statehood, regardless of the state's status as a recognized ter- 
ritory preceding statehood. 


Dependent Variables 


'The length of time an offender is disenfranchised varies by state, with 
states generally falling into one of four regimes: disenfranchisement only 
during incarceration; during parole and incarceration; during sentence 
(until completion of probation, parole, and incarceration); and after com- 
pletion of sentence (ex-felons). À law was considered a restrictive change 
only if it disenfranchised a new category of felons.*’ States that disen- 
franchised only upon conviction for a few narrowly defined offenses, such 
as treason or election crimes, were not considered to have a felon dis- 
enfranchisement law until the scope of the law reached felony convictions 
in general. Details of state-level changes are presented in table 2. 


Statistical Models 


We model changes to felon disenfranchisement laws using event history 
analysis because this method appropriately models censored cases and 
time-varying predictors (see, e.g., Allison 1984; Yamaguchi 1991). To cor- 
rectly model censored cases, states are only included in the analysis when 
they are at risk of changing their felon disenfranchisement regime. For 
example, Alaska and Hawaii were not at risk of passing a restrictive law 
until they attained statehood in 1959. If a state was not at risk of restrictive 
changes because it had already disenfranchised ex-felons, the most severe 
voting ban, that state was excluded until it repealed its ex-felon disen- 
franchisement law. Time-varying independent variables are important for 
this study because it would be unrealistic to assume stability over 150 
years in key predictors such as imprisonment and racial composition. 
States that passed more restrictive felon disenfranchisement laws within 


" For example, some states that disenfranchise ex-felons routinely change their clem- 
ency eligibility criteria These administrative changes generally affect few ex-felons 
and were not considered new laws in this analysis. 
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the decade were coded “1”; if no change occurred, states were coded “0.” 
These state-years comprise the unit of analysis for this study. 

We estimate the effects of racial threat and other factors using a discrete- 
time logistic regression model (Allison 1984, 1995; Yamaguchi 1991): 


log {F/G — Fy) = e, + By Xu, to + BX. 


P, represents the probability that a law is passed in state i in time interval 
t, B signifies the effect of the independent variables, XY, X, . . . X, denote 
k time-varying explanatory variables, and a, represents a set of constants 
corresponding to each decade or discrete-time unit. While we have com- 
plete information on state felon disenfranchisement law changes spanning 
from 1788 to 2002, the time-varying explanatory variables are limited to 
the period from 1850 to 2002." 

To identify the factors responsible for changes in state felon disenfran- 
chisement laws, we first chart historical changes in these laws. We then 
examine the bivariate relationship between the independent variables and 
passage of a first restrictive law. Next, we fit multivariate models to show 
the effects of racial threat, region, economic competition, political power, 
punitiveness, and time on the passage of laws disenfranchising felons and 
ex-felons between 1850 and 2002. We also specify piecewise models to 
estimate the effects of racial threat and other independent variables before 
and after passage of the Fifteenth Amendment in 1870. Finally, we present 
an analysis of ex-felon reenfranchisement for the more recent period from 
1940 to 2002. 


RESULTS 


We compiled demographic life tables to identify periods of stability and 
change in felon disenfranchisement provisions. Figure 2 plots the hazard 
functions of restrictive (or disenfranchising) changes and liberal (or en- 
franchising) changes from 1850 to 2002. The solid line represents states 
passing more restrictive felon voting laws, and the dashed line indicates 
passage of more liberal laws. The first peak of activity, in the 1860s and 


7 Unfortunately, four states are left censored (see, e g , Yamaguchi 1991) because they 
passed restrictive laws prior to 1840, when data on key independent variables are 
unavailable. Seven states passed a first restrictive law between 1841 and 1849 We 
estimated models that applied 1850 data to the 1840 period (assuming stability on the 
values of independent variables, except gubernatorial partisanship), as well as models 
that treated these states as left censored. To show regional effects, we present results 
from the former models (only three Northeastern states adopted a felon disenfran- 
chisement law for the first time after 1847). Aside from region, the effects of racial 
threat and other independent variables are very similar to those reported below in 
analyses that omit the 1840 changes (tables available from authors). 
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1870s, represents predominantly restrictive changes whereas the second 
peak, occurring 100 years later, is comprised of liberal legal changes. Until 
the 1930s, the rate of restrictive changes exceeded the rate of liberal 
changes in each decade. From the 1960s to the 1980s, this trend reversed 
and the hazard of liberalizing changes to felon disenfranchisement laws 
surpassed the hazard of restrictive changes until the 1990s. Many of these 
liberal changes involved the repeal of laws that disenfranchised ex-felons, 
as states shifted to less restrictive regimes. In the 1960s and 1970s com- 
bined, 17 states repealed ex-felon disenfranchisement laws." Although 
recent history suggests a general trend toward liberalization, most changes 
in the 1990s were once again restrictive rather than liberal. 


First State Felon Disenfranchisement Law 


Bivariate analysis.—We next examine the state-level predictors of these 
laws. Table 5 presents the results of 26 separate discrete-time logistic event 
history models predicting the passage of states! first restrictive felon dis- 
enfranchisement law. These models do not include statistical controls for 
other independent variables, except for time. The first column shows the 
relation between each predictor and passage of the first restrictive law 
while controlling for time as a set of dummy variables for each decade. 
The second column shows coefficients from similar models that represent 
time as a single linear variable measured in years. 

The bivariate results in table 5 show that racial threat, as measured 
by the percentage of nonwhite prisoners, is associated with restrictive 
changes to state felon disenfranchisement laws in both models. Since 
Blalock hypothesized a curvilinear relationship between minority group 
size and discrimination under some conditions (1967, pp. 148—49), we also 
fit models with both linear and quadratic terms. Although the squared 
term is not statistically distinguishable from zero in these models, a pos- 
itive linear effect and negative second-order effect are consistent with the 
idea that the odds of disenfranchisement may diminish as the percentage 
of nonwhite prisoners reaches very high levels. The relative size of the 
nonwhite male population and nonwhite population and the absolute size 
of the African-American population also approach significance (P « .10). 


? In 2000, Delaware abandoned its requirement of a pardon to restore voting rights, 
though offenders must still wait five years after completion of sentence to vote. Since 
July 1, 2001, New Mexico has automatically restored voting rights to felons upon 
completion of sentence. As of January 1, 2003, Maryland requires a three-year waiting 
period before restoring the franchise to most recidivists, liberalizing its former law 
that permanently disenfranchised recidivists. Similarly, Nevada liberalized its law in 
2003 and now restores voting rights to nonviolent first-time felons upon completion 
of sentence. 
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TABLE 5 


BIVARIATE PREDICTORS OF FIRST FELON DISENFRANCHISEMENT LAW 





Vanable 
Racial threat 
96 nonwhite prison ........ ..... 


96 nonwhite prison .............. . 


% nonwhite prison’ . .... 


% nonwhite males ............... 


% nonwhite population ......... 


Black population (100,000s) .... 


one 8 ef 


Nonblack population (100,000s) .. 


Economic competition: 
96 idle white males age 15-39 . 


National recession ............. 


Region (vs. South): 
Northeast ........... ..... 


West ........ . ; 


State punitiveness: 
Incarceration rate (per 100,000) 


Political partisanship (vs. other): 


Democratic governor (DG) ..... 


DG pre-1870 ....... ... 


DG 1870-1959 ............ 


Timing 


e^. t? 


Time since statehood ... . .. ......... 


Time 
1860s (vs. 1850) .... .... 
1870s 


. © wpe o c» 


Model 


12 


13 
13 
13 


Dummy 


Decade Linear Year Events Cases 


.091*** 
(.019) 
119*** 
(.041) 
—.001 
(.001) 
.045* 
(.025) 
021* 
( 012) 
233 
(.149) 
—.011 
(.016) 


.066 
(.060) 
1.007 
(711) 


—1314** 
(.571) 
408 
(512) 
2.122*** 

(767) 


004 
(.004) 


—.042 
(.405) 
—.027 
(.555) 
.248 
(.685) 
—.991 
(1.277) 


— 022*4+ 
(.006) 


2.320*** 
2:407 *** 
1.531** 


088*** 


(.017) 


ELLS TEN 


(.038) 
—.001 
(.001) 
041* 
(.022) 
019* 
(.011) 
251* 
(.135) 
—.010 
(.016) 


.067 
(.051) 
./89 
(.625) 


—1.665*** 


( 562) 
297 
(461) 
931 
(595) 


.006* 
(.003) 


—.270 
(371) 
— 255 
(465) 
— 249 
(574) 
—.440 
(1.195) 


=,075*** 


(.005) 


42 


42 


42 


45 


48 


42 


160 


160 


159 


162 


162 


162 


163 


277 


160 


162 


162 


277 


277 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 











Dummy 
Variable Model Decade Linear Year Events Cases 
1890s ..... os ——— OEMS 13 972 
1900s .......... M nauta eae 13 1.126 
1910-49. ur s div Ar rae : 13 — 260 
19508: ota ER 13 1.126 
1960-89 ....... E. oU i assu E epa 13 .433 
NGOS esis a. cae xe E P ERPRUNARUE. gies 13 1.126 
20008 nsien e 4, cid perder rk an : 13 1.531 
Linear year only .............. .. , 14 .007** 48 277 


NOTE —Nos in parentheses are SEs; authors will supply SEs for time dummies on request Results 
of 26 separate discrete-time event history models predicting the timing of passage of the first felon 
disenfranchisement law. Region and timing models span the period from 1780 to 2002 rather than 1850 
to 2002. 

* P« 10 

** P<.05 

wee P< Ol 


Regionally, Northeastern states are less likely to pass punitive felon dis- 
enfranchisement laws than Southern states, whereas Western states are 
more likely to pass such laws relative to Southern states. Democratic state 
governors have only a marginal impact on the likelihood of felon ballot 
restrictions in any of the three periods (two- and four-period models 
yielded similar results). Finally, state incarceration rates have a modest 
positive effect on passage of disenfranchisement laws in models with a 
linear time trend. 

We observe timing effects consistent with other models of legal diffusion 
(Edelman 1990; Grattet, Jenness, and Curry 1998; McCammon et al. 
2001). First, states are most likely to adopt restrictive laws with statehood 
or in the years immediately thereafter. Second, in models that treat time 
as a single linear variable, the positive effect of year indicates that re- 
strictive changes have become somewhat more likely since 1850. Finally, 
when time is modeled as individual decade dummy variables, we again 
note that many states passed their first restrictive law in the Reconstruc- 
tion and Redemption eras following the Civil War—the 1860s, 1870s, and 
1880s (see Keyssar 2000, pp. 105-16, on Southern redemption and the 
right to vote). The Depression and World War II eras had no restrictive 
changes and are coded as part of the immediately preceding interval (e.g., 
the 1930s are considered within the 1910—49 period), following Allison 
(1995, p. 226). Although we estimated all models with both a linear time 
trend and separate dummy variables for each decade, a likelihood-ratio 
test established that the full set of time indicators improves the fit of the 
models. Therefore, all subsequent tables are based on the more conser- 
vative dummy variable specification. 
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Multivariate analysis.—Bullding upon the racial threat arguments out- 
lined above and the observed bivariate relationships, table 6 presents 
discrete-time logistic regression models predicting passage of states' first 
felon disenfranchisement laws. Model 1 considers regional effects, relative 
to the Northeast, on a first restrictive change while controlling for time. 
All regions are significantly more likely to pass a felon disenfranchisement 
law than the Northeast. Model 2 tests one version of the racial threat 
' hypothesis by introducing the nonwhite prison population. The observed 
bivariate effect remains positive and significant after statistically con- 
trolling for the effects of state racial composition, region, incarceration 
rate, and time. Each 196 increase in the percentage of prisoners who are 
nonwhite increases the odds by about 1096 that a state will pass its first 
felon disenfranchisement law (100fe °% — 1] = 9.86). 

Note that the Midwest and the West retain their positive effects in 
model 2, but the South effect diminishes when controlling for the nonwhite 
prison population, implying that the restrictiveness of Southern states may 
be linked to racial composition. Net of the other independent variables, 
state incarceration rates are not strongly associated with passage of dis- 
enfranchisement laws. This suggests that while felon disenfranchisement 
is closely tied to the racial composition of the incarcerated population, it 
is not a simple product of rising punitiveness.' The effects of race and 
region remain robust in models 3 and 4 after adding economic competition 
and political partisanship variables. In contrast to their more modest 
effects in the bivariate analysis, indicators of national recession years and 
gubernatorial partisanship emerge as stronger predictors in the multi- 
variate models, with restrictive changes most likely during times of eco- 
nomic recession and least likely during times of Democratic political con- 
trol. We model Democratic control as a single variable in table 6, in 
contrast to the periodization shown in table 5, because the sign of each 
period indicator is negative in the full model and because few states have 
passed restrictive disenfranchisement laws in the recent 1960—2002 period. 
Finally, time since statehood is a strong negative predictor in model 5, 
suggesting that the likelihood of states adopting felon disenfranchisement 
provisions declines precipitously with time. Because of their mutual as- 
sociation, the addition of the time-since-statehood indicator produces in- 
stability in estimates of time, region, and recession effects (and inflates 
their standard errors). The key nonwhite prison effect is robust, though 


14 It is difficult to estimate the independent effects of racial composition, prison racial 
composition, and region because these variables are closely correlated (a complete 
correlation matrix is available from the authors) Nevertheless, with the exceptions 
noted below, the estimates reported in tables 6—9 are generally robust under alternative 
specifications. 
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(Discrete-Time Logistic Regression) 
MODELS 
VARIABLE 1 2 3 
Racial threat: 
% nonwhite prison ... .094*** 093*** 
(.024) (.024) 
Black population 
(100,000s) ... —.012 .033 
(.282) (.287) 
Nonblack population 
(100,000s) .............. —.004 —.001 
(.027) (.028) 
Region (vs. Northeast): 
SOUTH S o oco o insane 1.222** .193 324 
(552) (1.015) (1.032) 
Midwest 1.595*** 1,268* 1.254* 
(.568) (.651) (.671) 
WESU cera voce ree 3.158%** 2.432** 2.708** 
(.684) (975) (1.053) 
State punitiveness: 
Incarceration rate/ 
100,000 . 002 .003 
(005) (005) 
Economic competition: 
Idle/unemployed white 
males ages 15—39 .019 
(.119) 
National recession ....... 2.033** 
(.898) 
Political power: 
Democratic governor 
Timing. 
Time since statehood 
Time (vs. 1850) 
18608: ius er tus vane eats 2 260*** 435 615 
18708: zc tiai E ad 2.412*** .900 .325 
1880s . 1 130 346 728 
18908: 4:5 xvi yee XR ees — 160 —.826 —] 463 
1900s .647 =,370 —.328 
1910-49 ..... — 983 —2.331 2/552" 
1950—2002 nc ddstavcesenss 550 — 1.703 —1 234 
—-3204***. —28]75**€.—4 ]7 3*9 
Constant essees viov 4s i ( 500) (.677) (1240) 
—2 log likehhood ........... 193.80 117.14 111 505 


TABLE 6 
PREDICTORS OF FIRST FELON DISENFRANCHISEMENT Law, 1850—2002 


4 5 
.098*** .108*** 
(.025) (.028) 
.140 .428 
( 298) (.347) 
— 011 —.012 
( 029) ( 032) 
497 — 1.530 
(1.049) (1.355) 
1.350** —.612 
(688) (1.019) 
2.796"** — — 315 
(1.050) (1.625) 
.004 .003 
(.005) (.006) 
.008 .068 
(.119) (.121) 
2.186** 1 476 
(.937) (1.035) 
—1.006* —1,192** 
(.585) (.603) 
— .037** 
(.015) 
536 582 
—.133 .886 
456 .864 
— 1.833 —.585 
—.414 835 
= 2525" —.762 
—1.144 2.132 
—3.804*** —1] 337 
(1.264) (1.565) 
108.368 101 480 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 


MODELS 
VARIABLE 1 2 3 4 5 
x (UD. naneta Dive cee (GLOI TEE 61 65*** 67.283***  70.420***  77.308*** 
(10) (14) (16) (17) (18) 
Events seci carrai vPrCURUS 48 40 40 40 40 
N uatan. bate dde e 277 158 158 158 158 


NOTE.—Nos in parentheses are SEs 

* Authors will supply SEs for time variables on request 
* P« 10. 

** P< OS 

*** Pe Ol 


somewhat larger in magnitude in the final model, with respect to the 
bivariate and multivariate specifications in tables 5 and 6. 


Laws Disenfranchising Former Felons 


Table 7 shows the effects of the same independent variables upon the 
passage of a state’s first ex-felon disenfranchisement law, the most severe 
ballot restriction. The results in table 7 again reveal a positive and sig- 
nificant effect of the nonwhite prison population. In model 4, for example, 
a 10% increase in a state’s nonwhite prison population raises the odds 
of passing an ex-felon disenfranchisement law by almost 50% 
(10[100(e ?^** — 1)D. Moreover, we find greater evidence of a curvilinear 
relation between the percentage of racial minorities in prison and ex-felon 
disenfranchisement, net of population composition and the other inde- 
pendent variables. Taken together, tables 5, 6, and 7 show a strong and 
consistent relationship between racial threat as measured by the per- 
centage of nonwhite state prisoners and laws restricting felon voting 
rights. States in the Midwest, the South, and the West are also more likely 
to pass felon disenfranchisement laws than states in the Northeast. The 
effect of the Southern region, however, again diminishes when controlling 
for the nonwhite prison population, indicating that race is particularly 
important in the South. Again, none of the region indicators are statis- 
tically significant in models that include time since statehood, and racial 
threat effects are more pronounced in the final model. 


Piecewise Specifications 
The preceding analysis has shown the average effect of selected racial 


threat indicators and other characteristics, measured over a long historical 
period. We next examine the robustness of these findings in a piecewise 
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TABLE 7 


PREDICTORS OF FIRST LAW DISENFRANCHISING EX-FELONS, 1850-2002 (Discrete-Time 














Logistic Regression) 
MODELS 
VARIABLE 1 2 3 4 5 
Racial threat. 
% nonwhite prison ... 048*** 049*** 048*** 130*** 
( 016) (017) (017) ( 045) 
Nonwhite prison? —.001* 
( 001) 
Black population —.055 —.076 — 035 552* 
(100,000s) ..... (.258) ( 267) ( 268) ( 294) 
Nonblack population — 044 — 040 — 043 — 063 
(100,000s) ..... (038) (038) ( 037) ( 039) 
Region (vs Northeast) 
South ... W. cuu. 1 188** 211 145 334 —1922 
( 603) ( 981) {1 029) (1 047) (1 329) 
Midwest ... .. 1 621** 1 413* 1.273* 1.331" — 133 
(.643) (759) ( 768) (780) (1.092) 
West .. 3417*** 2 361** 2 491** 2 490** — 177 
(813) (1.064) (1 095) (1 090) (1.572) 
State punitiveness: 
Incarceration rate (per — 001 — 002 — 001 — 001 
100,000) ( 004) ( 004) ( 004) ( 004) 
Economic competition. 
Idle/unemployed white 059 .046 .034 
males 15-39 ... .. ( 086) (088) ( 116) 
National recession 1 089 1 104 521 
(782) (.793) (.854) 
Political power 
Democratic governor — 582 — 643 
(573) (591) 
Timing. 
Time since statehood — 030* 
(.016) 
Time osere 
1860s . 1 355** 161 .145 — 106 — 314 
1870s 1.667*** 311 024 — 336 .197 
1880s .......... .262 — 723 —,481 —.647 — 066 
1890s . — 159 — 807 —.874 —1 136 — 125 
19008. vec —1 153 —1.513 —1.232 —1.416 — 713 
Post-1910 . ........ .. —2500*** -—3591*** | —3,649*** — —365g*** —2 823** 
Constant —3 335*** —2 182*** —3 104*** —27/599* — 841 
(556) ( 750) (1 030) (1.078) (1.600) 
—2 log likelihood 189 355 122 853 120 468 119.421 110 348 
x’ (df) 53 60*** 62 13*** 64 511*** 65.559*** 74.631*** 
(9) (13) (15) (16) (18) 
Events . . ........ .. 38 31 3l 31 31 
|: eT ee cs 361 241 241 241 241 





NOTE —Nos. in parentheses are SEs 
* Authors will supply SEs on request 
* P< 10. 

** P<.05. 

*** Pe Ol 
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model that considers additional indicators of racial threat and allows 
effects to vary across historical periods. States were free to impose racial 
suffrage requirements until passage of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments, such that many nonwhite citizens were already disenfran- 
chised regardless of whether they had committed felonies (Foner 1988; 
Kousser 1974; Keyssar 2000). We therefore expect the effects of racial 
threat on felon disenfranchisement to increase after 1868 when states could 
Jose representation if they denied suffrage based on race. Because there 
are relatively few events to predict, we are limited to two-period models, 
using the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment in 1870 as a historical cut- 
point. We consider the influence of several racial threat indicators across 
these periods in table 8, including nonwhite population, nonwhite male 
population, nonwhite prison population, and the idle and unemployed 
white male population. 

Table 8 shows the results for the piecewise models, divided into two 
time periods: before 1870 and 1870—2002. For each indicator we report 
a trimmed model that controls only for individual decades and a full 
model that controls for the effects of region, gubernatorial partisanship, 
idle or unemployed white males, population, incarceration rate, and time 
since statehood. In the earlier period, only the nonwhite prison population 
is a significant predictor of passage of a felon disenfranchisement law. In 
fact, the other models generally provide a poor fit to the data in the pre- 
1870 period. As expected, however, each racial threat coefficient is stronger 
in magnitude and significance after the passage of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. The nonwhite population, the nonwhite male population, and the 
nonwhite prison population are all significant positive predictors. The 
indicator of idle and unemployed white males is not statistically significant 
(nor is the national recession measure, in analyses not shown), though it 
is positive in sign, as theories of economic threat would predict. 

Consistent with our expectations, racial threat has more pronounced 
and consistent effects in the post-1870 period. Yet the nonwhite prison 
population remains a strong predictor in the earlier period. This is perhaps 
not surprising in models predicting felon disenfranchisement, since the 
racial composition of state prisons likely represents the most proximal 
measure of racial threat. Though racial challenges to political power were 
much more visible during and after Reconstruction, it is important to 
note that they predated 1870. For example, several state provisions al- 
lowed for nonwhite suffrage prior to the Reconstruction amendments. 
When Rhode Island passed its first felon disenfranchisement law, for 
example, it had no race requirement for voting, and Indiana and Texas 
excluded African-Americans from the ballot but not other nonwhites. It 
is also likely that racial threat played an important role in the brief period 
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between the adoption of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments, when 
six states passed their first felon disenfranchisement law. 


The Reenfranchisement of Ex-Felons, 1940—2002 


As figures 1 and 2 make clear, many states have reconsidered felon dis- 
enfranchisement in the past four decades and have repealed restrictions 
on ex-felons in whole or in part. The 1960s and 1970s, in particular, were 
periods of relative liberalization. Since 1947, 23 states have repealed ex- 
felon disenfranchisement altogether, 5 additional states have partially re- 
pealed their bans for some categories of ex-felons, and a total of 30 states 
have liberalized their laws to some degree. For example, North Carolina 
passed an ex-felon voting ban in 1876, liberalized this law in 1971, by 
permitting ex-felons to vote after a two-year waiting period, and com- 
pletely repealed ex-felon disenfranchisement in 1973 by providing for 
automatic restoration of voting rights upon completion of sentence. 

To identify the determinants of these liberalizing trends, we again use 
a discrete-time logistic event history procedure. Since no state completely 
repealed ex-felon disenfranchisement until the 1940s, we begin the analysis 
in 1940. As opposed to the decennial analysis of the passage of disen- 
franchisement laws from 1850 to 2002, the reenfranchisement analysis is 
based on an annual data set of 3,112 state-years (48—50 states over 63 
years) approximately 1,600 of which were at risk of repealing ex-felon 
disenfranchisement. States with no history of ex-felon disenfranchisement 
are thus excluded from this analysis and states are censored for all years 
following repeal because they are no longer at risk of rescinding an ex- 
felon ban. 

Paralleling the analysis of disenfranchisement, we again consider the 
effects of racial threat, region, economic competition, political power, tim- 
ing, and punitiveness. In this case, we expect a negative relationship 
between the proportion of prisoners who are African-American and the 
likelihood of reenfranchising ex-felons. We take advantage of the greater 
availability of data in recent years to refine measures of racial composition, 
economic conditions, and partisan political strength. We measure Dem- 
ocratic power as the percentage of state legislators that are Democratic 
multiplied by an indicator variable for the presence of a Democratic gov- 
ernor, coded “1” if Democrat and *0? otherwise. We measure racial threat 
by the percentage of prison inmates who are African-American and by 
the number of African-Americans and non-African-Americans in the gen- 
eral population." Economic conditions are indexed by the state unem- 


"5 Annual data on prison racial composition are taken from Bureau of Justice Statistics 
publications, including Correctional Populations in the United States and the Source- 
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ployment rate as well as by the national recession indicator discussed 
above." 

Table 9 presents results of the reenfranchisement analysis. Model 1 
shows that the southern and western regions have been slow to repeal 
disenfranchisement laws. In model 2, the percentage of African-American 
prison inmates is a negative predictor of repeal, net of population com- 
position, region, and punitiveness." In contrast, states with greater num- 
bers of African-American residents evince a greater likelihood of abol- 
ishing ex-felon voting bans. Whereas states with a greater proportion of 
nonwhite prisoners and states with large African-American populations 
were most likely to disenfranchise, states with fewer African-American 
prisoners and states with more African-American residents have been 
quickest to restore voting rights to former felons.? 

The effects of economic conditions and partisan political control are 
comparatively modest in models 3 and 4, though states appear somewhat 
more likely to repeal ex-felon voting bans in years of national recession. 
We split Democratic power into two periods to reflect the party's stronger 
and more consistent support for civil rights after 1964. Neither indicator 
is statistically significant in model 4, although the direction of these par- 
tisan effects is consistent with the idea that the Democratic Party may 
have favored reenfranchisement in the later period. F inally, the time since 
statehood added little explanatory power to the final model, nor did in- 
clusion of an indicator for the time since passage of a restrictive law (not 
shown). 


book of Criminal Justice Statistics (1982-2001). For 1940 to 1948, we computed state- 
specific estimates based on race-specific prisons admission data (U.S. Department of 
Justice 1991). 

$ State-level unemployment data are taken from the U S. Census Bureau's Statistical 
Abstract series and the U.S. Department of Labor's Manpower Report of the President 
(1957-75) For 1940 and 1950, we use U.S Census unemployment figures Data for 
1941—49 and 1951—56, periods of little change in disenfranchisement law, are inter- 
polated based on 1940, 1950, and 1957 information. Data for 2002 were obtained 
directly from the U.S. Department of Labor's Regional and State Employment and 
Unemployment: January 2002 (2002) 


1? In contrast to the disenfranchisement analysis, there is only a modest, nonsignificant 
bivariate association between prison racial composition and reenfranchisement. We 
therefore place somewhat less confidence in the findings reported in the complex mul- 
tivariate model of reenfranchisement, in contrast to the more robust and consistent 
results found in our analysis of restrictive changes. A full bivariate table for the 
reenfranchisement analysis, similar to that shown in table 5, is available from the 
authors. 

^^ We used product terms to model the interaction of prison racial composition with 
population racial composition and Democratic power but found no statistically sig- 
nificant effects for these interactions. In light of the small number of events being 
predicted, however, the failure to detect such interactions at standard significance levels 
1s perhaps unsurprising. 
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TABLE 9 
PREDICTORS OF REPEAL OF EX-FELON DISENFRANCHISEMENT, 1940-2002 (Discrete- 











Time Logistic Regression) 
MODELS 
VARIABLE I 2 3 4 5 
Racial threat: 
% black prison . ..... — Q53** — 055" — 056** — 069** 
( 024) (024) ( 024) (029) 
Black population 
(100,0008) . 003** 003** .003** 003** 
( 001) (.001) ( 001) ( 001) 
Nonblack population 
(100,000s) ...... 000 000 000 .000 
( 000) ( 000) (.000) (.000) 
Region (vs. Northeast) 
South .. ........ : —] 744** —2.448***  —2438***  —20688***  Á—2476** 
( 682) (951) (951) (1 007) (1.015) 
Midwest .......... — 434 — 318 — 213 —217 236 
(.658) (828) (.849) (853) (.958) 
West 366 ee ee .  —1125* —]1 454 — 1.468 —1 573 — 835 
( 682) ( 985) ( 983) (.989) (1252) 
State punitiveness: 
Incarceration rate/ 
100,000 ——— aS .004 004 005 .005 
(.004) ( 004) ( 004) (004) 
Economic competition. 
State unemployment 
rate. stvewvecs. oes 053 056 052 
(.068) ( 066) (.066) 
National recession 672 .846* 862* 
( 449) ( 464) ( 466) 
Political power 
Democratic power 
(pre-1964) .. ........... — 017 — 018 
(017) (.017) 
Democratic power 
(1964 or later) . 009 009 
( 008) ( 008) 
Timing: 
Time since statehood .010 
(.011) 
Time (vs 1940-59)" : 
19603 1.1 ois Is i 2 087*** 2.141*** 2 249*** 2 049** 1 996** 
1970s ee ere oe 3.015*** 3 166*** 3.145*** 2.543*** 2415*** 
19808 oor ERE. sees 1 833* 1.779 1 680 1117 920 
1990s  ... . 1 163 .632 609 194 -003 
2000s ... 2 446** 1.750 1364 .886 .629 
—4952**^  Á —4284***  —4958***  —4746**"*  —59g87*** 
Constant ....... .. ( 838) (1 091) (1 209) (1.238) (1.836) 
—2 log-likelihood iau 211.25 202 69 199.91 196.47 195.63 
29 g2*** 38 38*** 41.16*** 44 60*** 45 45*** 
X (d TE e erm 3 (8) (12) (14) (16) (17) 


NOTE.— Nos. in parentheses are SEs 

* Authors will supply SEs for time variables on request For all models, events — 23, N — 1,609 
* P< 10. 

** P05 
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In recent years, there is some evidence that African-American legislators 
may play a key role in the passage of reenfranchisement provisions. At 
the national level, John Conyers, an African-American U.S. representative 
from Michigan, has unsuccessfully introduced legislation that would per- 
mit all ex-felons to vote in federal elections. In Connecticut, the state 
legislature’s Black and Puerto Rican Caucus was instrumental in passage 
of a 2001 law that reenfranchised probationers (Rapoport 2001). In Mary- 
land, removing ballot restrictions for ex-felons became “a top pr- 
ority among black lawmakers," in a hard-fought debate between African- 
American state senators and  "tough-on-crime conservatives” 
(Montgomery and Mosk 2002, p. B2). It therefore seems likely that Af- 
rican-American legislators will be at the forefront of future repeal efforts. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our key finding can be summarized concisely and forcefully: the racial 
composition of state prisons is firmly associated with the adoption of state 
felon disenfranchisement laws. States with greater nonwhite prison pop- 
ulations have been more likely to ban convicted felons from voting than 
states with proportionally fewer nonwhites in the criminal justice system. 
This finding extends and reinforces previous theory and research on the 
significance of race and group position in the United States (Olzak 1992; 
Quillian 1996), the racial state (Goldfield 1997; Quadagno 1994), and the 
impact of racial threat on criminal justice policy (Heimer et al. 1999; 
Jacobs and Carmichael 2001; Jacobs and Helms 1999, 2001). With the 
steep increase in citizens disenfranchised by felony convictions in recent 
years, felon disenfranchisement laws have taken on great significance in 
contemporary U.S. electoral politics (Fellner and Mauer 1998; Uggen and 
Manza 2002). Our findings help provide a baseline for understanding the 
origins and development of these laws that may be relevant to ongoing 
debates about their merits. 

With respect to theories of racial threat, our findings suggest that the 
racial dynamics of incarceration outweigh other sources of racial threat, 
at least for the case of felon disenfranchisement. Even while controlling 
for timing, region, economic competition, partisan political power, state 
population composition, and state incarceration rate, a larger nonwhite 
prison population significantly increases the odds that more restrictive 
felon disenfranchisement laws will be adopted. By contrast, the two other 
specifications of racial threat we considered—economic competition and 
demographic composition—had less consistent influence on the likelihood 
that states would adopt strict felon voting bans. Nevertheless, felon dis- 
enfranchisement laws were most likely to be passed in national recession 
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years, and the economic threat represented by white male idleness is also 
a positive (though nonsignificant) predictor of disenfranchisement laws in 
several models. Moreover, state population composition and all other mea- 
sures of racial threat became much more closely correlated with passage 
of felon voting restrictions after the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment. 

States were particularly likely to pass punitive felon disenfranchisement 
laws in the Reconstruction period following the Civil War and through 
the 1870s. During this time, the threats posed by the possible incorporation 
of African-American men into the political system were ardently debated. 
In 1868 the Fourteenth Amendment declared that African-Americans 
born in the United States are indeed citizens of the country, contradicting 
the U.S. Supreme Court's ruling a decade earlier in the famous Dred Scott 
decision (Scott v. Sandford, 60 U.S. 393 [1856]. In 1870 the Fifteenth 
Amendment guaranteed these citizens (albeit only males) the right to vote. 
In this period, explicit racial appeals were common in political campaigns, 
as the Democratic and Republican parties diverged on the question of 
enfranchising black voters (see Mendelberg 2001, chap. 2). The contest 
was not limited to the South: a number of Northern states (including 
Democrat-controlled New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, along with 
California and most other Western states) initially refused to ratify the 
amendment (Southern states were forced to do so as a condition of read- 
mission to the Union). By the 1868 election, only 11 of the 21 Northern 
states permitted black men to vote (Frymer 1999, chap. 3; Kennedy 2002). 
Northern support for the two amendments was due in part to a desire to 
punish the South, and substantive racial equality was not assured in any 
region (cf. Mendelberg 2001, chap. 2). 

During Reconstruction (ca. 1867—75), the Democratic Party's ability to 
win elections in the South often hinged on outright intimidation of 
African-American voters (for details, see, e.g., Foner [1988, pp. 424—35], 
who described the 1868—71 backlash against black civil rights as a 
“counterrevolutionary terror") Although federal authorities could block 
explicit legal restrictions on African-American suffrage—and the full bat- 
tery of disenfranchisement measures implemented around the turn of the 
century were not yet in play—state governments under Democratic con- 
trol during Reconstruction did move to disenfranchise felons. All nine of 
the Southern states that restricted felon voting rights in the 10 years 
following the Civil War were governed by Democrats (with the two non- 
Southern states adopting restrictive laws in this period, Illinois and Ne- 
braska, governed by Republicans). The historiography of Reconstruction 


? The Democratic states are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 
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has not generally focused on this important precursor to the later legal 
strategy of disenfranchisement (see, e.g., Perman 2001). 

The expansion of citizenship to racial minorities, and the subsequent 
extension of suffrage to all citizens, threatened to undermine the political 
power of the white majority. By restricting the voting rights of a dispro- 
portionately nonwhite population, felon disenfranchisement laws offered 
one method for states to avert “the menace of negro domination" (Alabama 
1901, p. 12). The sharp increase in African-American imprisonment goes 
hand-in-hand with changes in voting laws. In many Southern states, the 
percentage of nonwhite prison inmates nearly doubled between 1850 and 
1870. Whereas 296 of the Alabama prison population was nonwhite in 
1850, 7496 was nonwhite in 1870, though the total nonwhite population 
increased by only 396 (U.S. Department of Commerce 1853, 1872). Felon 
disenfranchisement provisions offered a tangible response to the threat of 
new African-American voters that would help preserve existing racial 
hierarchies. 

Of course, racial threat and felon disenfranchisement are not solely 
Southern phenomena directed against African-Americans. Several West- 
ern states had larger nonwhite populations than the Midwest and North- 
east throughout the observation period, since much of the West was a 
part of Mexico until 1848 and many Asian immigrants settled in the West. 
As in the South, new Western states struggled to sustain control “under 
conditions of full democratization? and a changing industrial and agri- 
cultural economy (Keyssar 2000, p. 169; see also Glenn 2002). Racial and 
ethnic divisions thus led to similar attempts to limit suffrage of the non- 
white population, although Western states were among the first to extend 
voting rights to women (McCammon and Campbell 2001). With the ex- 
ception of Montana and Utah, every Western state adopted a felon dis- 
enfranchisement law within a decade of statehood. The rapid diffusion 
of restrictive voting bans across the West and the strong effects of the 
timing of statehood suggest that felon disenfranchisement law offered a 
“timely model” for addressing racial threats:in the political realm (Eye- 
stone 1977, p. 441; see also Grattet, Jenness, and Curry 1998). 

Our results suggest that one of the reasons that felon disenfranchisement 
laws persist may be their compatibility with modern racial ideologies. The 
laws are race neutral on their face, though their origins are tainted by 
strategies of racial containment. Felon disenfranchisement laws have his- 
torically found support from both political parties and today reflect the 
convergence of political agendas around crime in the late 20th century 
(Beckett 1997). A strong anticrime consensus allows contemporary polit- 
ical actors to disenfranchise racial minorities without making explicit the 
implications for minority suffrage. Indeed, although the Democratic Party 
stands to gain when voting rights are restored to ex-felons (Uggen and 
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Manza 2002), we find only weak effects of political partisanship in our 
reenfranchisement analysis. States with a small proportion of African- 
American prisoners are most likely to abolish ex-felon voting restrictions, 
though the absolute size of the African-American population base has an 
independent positive effect on repeal in multivariate models. The latter 
finding suggests an important difference between the pre- World War II 
period and afterward, when blacks were incorporated into the polity and 
could thus exercise important political leverage. 

Felon disenfranchisement, like racial threat, takes a different form in 
the United States than in other nations, with the United States main- 
taining the most restrictive rules in the democratic world (Fellner and 
Mauer 1998). Felon voting bans impose a "shadowy form of citizenship" 
(McLaughlin v. City of Canton, 947 F. Supp. 954, 971 [S.D. Miss. 1995] 
as punishment for criminal behavior. Racial threat theories predict that 
such shadows may be intentionally cast to dilute the voting strength of 
minority groups, and our event history analysis of felon disenfranchise- 
ment laws offers general support for this view. We conclude that racial 
threat is reflected in the composition of state prisons and find that such 
racial disparities in punishment drive voting restrictions on felons and 
ex-felons. 


EPILOGUE 


Although we have focused on the long history of felon disenfranchisement 
laws, we should note that this is an ongoing, dynamic political contest. 
Indeed, Connecticut, New Mexico, Nevada, and Maryland have all lib- 
eralized their felon voting laws since 2001, and laws in New York and 
Florida currently face legal challenges. At the national level, pressure for 
a nationwide ban on ex-felon restrictions garnered enough adherents to 
push a reenfranchisement bill to the floor of the U.S. Senate in February 
2002 (where it was defeated 63—31). Recent opinion polls show that the 
American public is generally supportive of allowing probationers and 
parolees the right to vote, while even greater numbers favor allowing all 
ex-felons to vote—even those convicted of violent crimes (Manza, Brooks, 
and Uggen 2003). Still, it is a striking historical fact that while some states 
have liberalized their provisions, no state has ever completely abolished 
a felon disenfranchisement law. 


APPENDIX 


Legal cases cited in this article are listed below. 
Hunter v. Underwood, 471 U.S. 222 (1985) 
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Farrakhan v. Locke, 987 F. Supp. 1304 (E.D. Wash. 1997) 
McLaughlin v. City of Canton, 947 F. Supp. 954 (S.D. Miss. 1995) 
Pippin v. State, 197 Ala. 613 (1916) 

Ratliff v. Beale, 74 Miss. 247 (1896) 

Reynolds v. Sims, 377 U.S. 533 (1964) 

Richardson v. Ramirez, 418 U.S. 24 (1974) 

Sauvé v. Canada, 2002 S.C.C. 68 (2002) 

Scott v. Sandford, 60 U.S. 393 (1856) 

Washington v. State, 75 Ala. 582 (1884) 

Wesley v. Collins, 605 F. Supp. 802 (M.D. Tenn. 1985) 
Wiliams v. Mississippi, 170 U.S. 213 (1898) 
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Child Care: Interested Actors, Uncertainty, 
and the Transformation of Law in 
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This article examines the development and diffusion of two “family- 
friendly" employment benefits: dependent care expense accounts and 
employer-sponsored child care centers. Using over-time analysis of 
the adoption of these programs in 389 U.S. organizations, historical 
research, and interviews with human resources managers, this study 
demonstrates that organizations added dependent care expense ac- 
counts in response to changes in tax law and, in particular, to the 
creative interpretation by benefits consultants of a seemingly con- 
crete and clear law. Although the tax break included in the 1981 
Economic Recovery Tax Act was intended to spur employers to 
create child care centers, these programs are still rare. This article 
extends institutional theories of law and organizations by arguing 
that interested actors create, as well as respond to, uncertainty in 
the law. 


INTRODUCTION 
Tax Breaks and American Child Care Policy 


Despite the dramatic increases in mothers! employment over the last 40 
years (Spain and Bianchi 1996; Cohen and Bianchi 1999), the United 


! This research was supported by grants from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, the 
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States lacks a coherent child care policy (Kamerman and Kahn 1987, 
1997; Michel 1999). Existing child care policy is piecemeal, with federal 
and state funding for child care services provided to small numbers of 
poor parents and federal tax breaks available to much larger numbers of 
parents who use private-sector child care services. 

Tax breaks represent the broadest and, until recently, the most expen- 
sive child care policy in the United States. These tax deductions come in 
two forms. The first is the Dependent Care Tax Credit (DCTC), which 
is available to all qualified parents who file tax returns. The second is 
the Dependent Care Expense Account (DCEA),' which is available only 
to parents whose employers have established these accounts as part of 
their benefits plans. These employer-based expense accounts allow work- 
ers to set aside up to $5,000 of their income each year in a special account 
to pay for qualified child care expenses.* The funds set aside are not 
considered taxable income, which means parents pay less income tax and 
employers save on their Social Security and FICA contributions (Beam 
and McFadden 1996). 

From the mid-1980s through the late 1990s, tax breaks were the primary 
source of federal “expenditures” on child care (Kamerman and Kahn 1987; 
Michel 1999; Nantell 1997)? In other words, the federal government lost 
more money through tax breaks than it spent funding public child care 
programs or subsidizing community programs. By 1997, the revenue lost 
through use of expense accounts was approximately $4.5 billion, while 
the dependent care tax credit taken by individuals on their own tax forms 


bury, Sara McLanahan, Jeylan Mortimer, Evan Schofer, Brian Steensland, Robin Stry- 
ker, Chris Uggen, Bruce Western, and the AJS reviewers for comments on previous 
drafts. Thanks to Samantha Ammons and Craig Upright for research assistance. Direct 
correspondence to Erin Kelly, Department of Sociology, 909 Social Sciences, 267 19th 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. E-mail: Kelly101@umn.edu 


? To qualify for the Dependent Care Tax Credit, the taxpayer must incur child care 
expenses in order to find or keep a job Married couples may not claim this credit if 
a parent is available—i.e., is not employed or in school—to care for the child or children. 


3 Dependent care expense accounts are also known as flexible spending accounts, tax- 
free spending accounts, pretax spending accounts, salary reduction programs, and 
section 125 plans (although this term properly refers to the cafeteria plans associated 
with dependent care expense accounts). 


* Qualified child care expenses are those that are necessary for the employee to continue 
work, provided the parent is paying an unrelated child care provider who meets state 
regulations for that type of child care setting and allows the parent to report her/his 
taxpayer identification number. Dependent care expense accounts may also be used to 
fund care for elderly relatives under certain, fairly restrictive, conditions. The main 
condition is that the relative must be claimed as a dependent on the employee's taxes. 
* In the late 1990s, federal funding of child care for poor families surpassed these tax 
expenditures when welfare reform increased the Child Care and Development Fund 
and allowed states to use Temporary Aid to Needy Families (TANF) funds for child 
care (Koppelman 2002; National Child Care Information Center 20025). 
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was about $2.8 billion (U.S. House Committee on Ways and Means 1996, 
table 14-2). 

Tax breaks are a characteristically American form of social policy. They 
represent a “hidden welfare state” in which the government uses tax policy 
to subsidize citizens! use of market services rather than developing and 
providing public services (Howard 1997). Supporters of tax breaks argue 
that they represent a "less intrusive, less bureaucratic alternative to gov- 
ernment regulations or direct expenditures” and that they “work with the 
market rather than against it” (Howard 1997, p. 8). These expenditures 
are generally uncontroversial, perhaps because they are not characterized 
as “welfare” or “big government,” or perhaps because they are passed as 
part of large, technical tax bills (Howard 1997). Tax expenditures can also 
continue indefinitely because they are not subject to periodic budget 
battles. 

Despite their status as the largest tax break for child care and the most 
popular child care benefit provided by employers, there has been very 
little scholarly examination of dependent care expense accounts. Using 
historical research, a survey of 389 U.S. employers, and interviews with 
managers who make decisions about employee benefits, I reconstruct the 
history and diffusion of dependent care expense accounts. I contrast the 
spread of expense accounts with the limited diffusion of another response 
to the needs of working parents, child care centers that are sponsored by 
the employer and located at or near the workplace. In my sample of 389 
U.S. establishments, 56% had set up dependent care expense accounts by 
1997, whereas only 13% had set up child care centers. A 1998 survey of 
1,059 organizations reports very similar findings, with 5096 of these or- 
ganizations offering dependent care expense accounts and 996 providing 
a child care center (Galinsky and Bond 1998). 

How and why did expense accounts spread rapidly, while child care 
centers remained rare? Expense accounts and child care centers differ in 
important ways, notably the costs involved for employers, but the his- 
torical record links them together. The 1981 tax law that eventually led 
to the establishment of dependent care expense accounts actually was 
intended by its congressional advocates to encourage employers to create 
new child care centers. Few employers established child care centers, but 
many organizations soon adopted dependent care expense accounts, which 
were not mentioned in the statute. Benefits consultants creatively linked 
dependent care expense accounts to another new program they were trying 


* The sample overrepresents public sector and nonprofit organizations and larger es- 
tablishments. When the sample is weighted to reflect the population of U S. establish- 
ments, I estimate that 30% of employers with 50+ workers offer expense accounts, 
while only 596 provide an on-site or near-site child care center. 
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to market, “cafeteria plans" or flexible benefits programs. In response to 
these innovations, the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) clarified the legal 
standing of dependent care expense accounts. Benefits consultants then 
presented these accounts to their clients as a cheap and easy way to signal 
responsiveness to the needs of working parents. Employers responded by 
adopting dependent care expense accounts in large numbers. 


Extending Existing Theory on Law and Organizations 


I use the case of employer-sponsored child care to build on and revise 
the institutional theory of law and organizations developed by Edelman, 
Dobbin, Sutton, and their collaborators (Dobbin et al. 1988; Dobbin et 
al. 1993; Edelman 1990, 1992, 2001; Edelman and Petterson 1999; Ed- 
elman, Uggen, and Erlanger 1999; Edelman, Fuller, and Mara-Drita 2001; 
Sutton et al. 1994; Sutton and Dobbin 1996). These scholars claim that 
laws regulating organizations influence organizational structures and pol- 
icies, but U.S. laws rarely provide clear guidance to organizations about 
exactly what they should or should not do. This ambiguity prompts a 
collective and iterative process of defining compliance with the law, with 
professionals and managers proposing certain responses to the new (or 
newly reinterpreted) law and courts and regulatory agencies commenting 
on these practices and policies. Those practices and policies that judges 
and regulators accept as signals of compliance diffuse widely, although 
managers often downplay their efficacy as legal signals and present these 
actions as rational responses to economic conditions. This process has 
been examined in the studies cited above; I call it the transformation of 
law in organizational fields. 

I refine this theory in two ways. My primary contribution is to inves- 
tigate the scope conditions for the transformation of law in organizational 
fields, arguing that this process occurs more often than previously theo- 
rized. Is ambiguous law the critical condition that leads to the collective 
construction of the law? Or is this collective construction explained by 
the structure of the American state, specifically the fragmentation of policy 
making into congressional decisions, court cases, and the regulatory pro- 
cess, as well as the fact that interested parties may offer new interpre- 
tations of the law at any of these junctures? The transformation of law. 
in organizational fields may be prompted by ambiguous statutes that leave 
employers wondering what they must do, but this case demonstrates that 
interested actors can and do propose new interpretations of even seemingly 
concrete and clear laws. Organizations or their agents may attempt to 
stretch a law with one clear meaning in order to apply it to a different 
situation, thereby transforming the practical meaning of the law. By em- 
phasizing the agency of employers and their agents (who create, as well 
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as respond to, uncertainty about how a given law should be interpreted) 
and by suggesting that the design of our political institutions (not only 
the text of our laws) prompts the collective construction of the law, I offer 
a friendly but important revision of institutional theory on law and or- 
ganizations. My revision also facilitates a conversation between scholars 
studying organizational mediation of employment law— which is often 
relatively ambiguous and vague—and scholars studying other types of 
regulation. 

I also explore the role of a different actor who has clear financial in- 
terests in a particular interpretation of the law. Previous studies have 
argued that professionals and managers interpret the law in ways that 
affirm or expand their status within organizations (Edelman, Abraham, 
and Erlanger 1992; Dobbin and Sutton 1998). I, too, find evidence that 
specialist managers within organizations promote the adoption of new 
policies and programs, but this case also introduces a new player to the 
story: consultants. The hybrid identity of benefits consultants as both 
professionals with recognized independence and expertise and vendors 
selling their services to organizations makes obvious the self-interest that 
sometimes drives the interpretation and transformation of the law. As 
noted above and detailed below, benefits consultants shepherded their 
interpretations through the regulatory process and publicized the changes 
in tax law in order to increase interest in their services. The transformation 
of law occurred within organizational fields in this case, but organizational 
actors did not encounter the law directly and then develop their own 
interpretations of the appropriate organizational response. Instead, a third 
party used the new law to help create new services that they then sold 
to organizations. 

The remainder of the article proceeds as follows. First, I elaborate on 
organizations’ responsiveness to and simultaneous manipulation of the 
legal and policy environment and detail my contributions to existing the- 
ory. Then I reconstruct the policy history of tax breaks for employer- 
sponsored child care, as well as employer-sponsored child care centers, 
and develop hypotheses about the diffusion of these programs. Next I 
briefly review explanations for employers’ provision of child care benefits 
that have been offered by other scholars of corporate family policies; these 
studies emphasize internal organizational traits and labor market con- 
ditions rather than the legal environment. I then describe my survey of 
389 U.S. organizations and present findings from my event history analysis 
of the adoption of these programs. I conclude by exploring the implications 
of this study and offering some suggestions for future research. 
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INSTITUTIONAL THEORY ON LAW AND ORGANIZATIONS 
Previous Research and This Case 


Institutional theory suggests that the state structures specific organiza- 
tional practices and the form of the organization itself by issuing mandates 
about what organizations must do (DiMaggio and Powell 1983) and, more 
interestingly, by creating a complex, ambiguous, and uncertain legal en- 
vironment that organizations must monitor and negotiate (Edelman 1990, 
1992; Dobbin et al. 1993; Sutton et al. 1994). Scholars have argued that 
American employment law affects organizational practices and structures 
in many ways even though—and perhaps precisely because—the law 
rarely dictates organizational actions. Ambiguous laws leave employers 
uncertain of what they should do and fearful of both formal sanctions in 
the courts and informal sanctions in the media and public opinion. In the 
face of this uncertainty, professionals working within and with organi- 
zations—specifically human resources managers and lawyers—offer sug- 
gestions about how organizations should respond to the law. It is not 
surprising that their suggestions generally confirm the need for their pro- 
fessional expertise and services (Edelman et al. 1992; Dobbin and Sutton 
1998). When the courts accept these policies and practices as evidence of 
organizational compliance, the new understanding of the law's require- 
ments is codified and organizations that lack these policies or practices 
face greater risk of legal sanction (Edelman et al. 1999). Since the law 
regulates organizations but organizations shape the law, law is “endog- 
enous” (Edelman et al. 1999; Edelman 2001). 

This account was developed primarily through empirical analyses of 
the diffuse effects of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 on employment relations 
in U.S. organizations. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act is a notoriously 
ambiguous law (Edelman 1992, p. 1536; cf. Pedriana and Stryker [1997] 
on explicit language in Title VIT). As organizations struggled to understand 
what the law required (and also to influence judicial interpretations of 
the law), they added statements of nondiscrimination (i.e; Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity [EEO] policies) and named specific officers to mon- 
itor organizational hiring and promotion decisions (i.e, EEO and Affir- 
mative Action [AA] officers and departments; Edelman 1990, 1992). 
Organizations tried to discourage discrimination and simultaneously sig- 
nal their attention to antidiscrimination law by formalizing hiring and 
promotion procedures. They began writing job descriptions, posting and 
publicizing job openings, and outlining job ladders for many occupations 
(Dobbin et al. 1993). Organizations also instituted new, quasi-legal griev- 
ance procedures to handle employees’ complaints and avoid litigation 
(Sutton et al. 1994; Edelman et al. 1999). Antidiscrimination law even- 
tually affected employers! family policies as well. Kelly and Dobbin (1999) 
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argue that maternity leave policies diffused in the 1970s and early 1980s 
as organizations responded to new debates about whether or not sex 
discrimination law required employers to protect the jobs of women who 
were pregnant or recovering from childbirth. 

This study asks whether and how the existing institutional theory ap- 
plies to organizational innovations that differ from those studied previ- 
ously. How do child care programs differ from the employment policies 
and practices examined in other studies? First, child care programs are 
not tied to civil rights law, even indirectly, but instead to a tax law with 
relatively concrete language affecting specific benefits (IRS, Title 26, sec. 
129).' Second, the relevant tax laws do not require employer action, but 
instead create an incentive for child care programs. Although the federal 
government increasingly regulates through incentive (Eisner 2000), there 
is relatively little sociological research investigating how organizations 
respond to financial incentives created by the state (see Kemsley [1998] 
for a nonsociological look at this subject). I provide some evidence on 
which organizations take advantage of new tax breaks and how they 
came to do so.^ Third, child care programs are social welfare benefits, 
rather than policies that refigure the employment relationship and legalize 
the workplace by creating protected categories of workers, discouraging 
discrimination, or bringing quasi-legal mechanisms for resolving disputes 
into the organization (Selznick 1969; Edelman 2001). Employer-sponsored 
child care is better understood as part of the private welfare state, the 
"extensive but generally overlooked welfare state that is anchored in the 
private sector but backed by government policy? (Gottschalk 2000, p. 1; 
Michel 1997, 1999; Stevens 1988). My analysis of the development and 
diffusion of these programs documents the construction of one part of 
this private welfare state. As noted above, existing institutional theory is 
useful for understanding this case, despite the differences summarized 
here. This leads me to revise some of the central tenets of the theory by 
suggesting that the transformation of law in organizational fields does not 
require ambiguous laws. Rather, this process may be found wherever law- 


' Tax laws are collected in Title 26 of the U.S. Code. In addition to the traditional 
print source (available from the Government Printing Office), the entire U.S Code— 
including Title 26—can be found on the Internet at http://law2.house.gov, a website 
sponsored by the U.S House of Representatives, Office of the Law Revision Coun- 
sel. Throughout this article I will refer to various chapters and sections of Title 26 as 
they pertain to this discussion. These include sec. 21, *Expenses for Household and 
Dependent Care Services Necessary for Gainful Employment"; sec. 125, "Cafeteria 
Plans"; sec 129, “Dependent Care Assistance Programs"; and sec. 162, “Trade or Busi- 
ness Expenses ” 

*'The incentives examined here are relatively small, and future research should in- 
vestigate employers! response to larger financial incentives 
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making institutions, such as courts and regulatory agencies, as well as 
legislatures, are open to interested actors. 


Ambiguity and Its Assessment 


In Edelman's formulation of this theory, the ambiguity of the law prompts 
the process of the collective construction of compliance by professionals, 
managers, and legal actors such as judges (Edelman 1990, 1992, 2001; 
Edelman et al. 1999). She claims that “laws that regulate the employment 
relation tend to set forth broad and often ambiguous principles that give 
organizations wide latitude to construct the meaning of compliance... 
in a way that meets legal demands yet preserves managerial interests" 
(Edelman 1992, p. 1532). Edelman points out that Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act prohibits discrimination without defining that term, leading 
managers and professionals to construct the practical meaning of the law 
themselves with regular input from the courts. 

Yet how can we measure ambiguity of the law? This issue becomes 
more important as researchers look beyond antidiscrimination law to other 
domains of law. One might argue that a law is ambiguous if organizations 
are able to significantly affect the practical meaning of the law. But this 
post hoc assessment is inadequate for determining the role of ambiguity 
in this process since it assumes that whenever organizations influence the 
law, the law was ambiguous. Edelman suggests that law is ambiguous if 
the central terms in the text are not defined or if the language is otherwise 
“broad” (Edelman et al. 1999, p. 407), “vague,” or “controversial” (Edelman 
1992, p. 1532)? As I detail below, the language of the tax law in question 
seems narrow and concrete, and it was uncontroversial in the congres- 
sional debate. Yet interested actors, working with a regulatory agency, 
were able to reconstruct the practical meaning of the law. This case leads 
me to question the scope condition specified in Edelman’s work, but it 
also implies that the central process described by Edelman—the collective 
reconstruction of the law’s practical meaning in organizational fields—is 
more common than organizational scholars have claimed. 


°” It would be worthwhile to develop more specific measures of breadth, vagueness, 
and controversy in order to directly test this claim. Pedriana and Stryker (1997, pp. 
657-77) propose that explicit legal language is present if trained legal professionals see 
“clear, precise, and specific? guidance on the “prohibitions, duties, rights, empower- 
ments" described in the law. They suggest an innovative, but difficult, method of 
measuring the relative explicitness of various legal texts by asking several legal pro- 
fessionals to assess each law's clarity, precision, and specificity. 
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The Structure of the State and the Collective Construction of Law 


Although Dobbin and Sutton initially agreed that the American tendency 
to issue "broad outcome-oriented guidelines for organizations" initiated 
the collective construction of law (Dobbin et al. 1993, p. 396; Sutton et 
al. 1994, p. 948), their argument shifted in subtle ways as they began to 
look beyond civil rights law to other types of employment law. Dobbin 
and Sutton (1998, p. 442) postulate that the structure of the American 
state, including limited administrative capacity, separation of powers, and 
fragmentation of the policy-making process, creates uncertainty for or- 
ganizations. This uncertainty arises from ambiguous mandates (the focus 
of previous studies), but also from constantly changing interpretations of 
law as regulators and courts weigh in and from variability in enforcement 
(Dobbin and Sutton 1998, p. 442). They suggest that both ambiguity—in 
the sense of poorly defined terms—-and the complexity of the law force 
organizations to monitor the legal environment carefully and decide what 
organizational policies and practices are called for. They see the Consti- 
tution of the United States as the ultimate source of this uncertainty, 
because it created the system of limited administrative capacity, the sep- 
aration of powers, and a fairly narrow commerce clause as the primary 
vehicle for regulating employers’ behavior. 

Kelly and Dobbin (1999) build on this political-institutional argument. 
In their study of maternity leave policies, they claim that the separation 
of powers makes administrative regulations and, to a lesser extent, leg- 
islation susceptible to legal challenges by claims makers who argue that 
the administrative agencies are violating the intent of Congress or that 
Congress is violating the tenets of the Constitution. Court cases can bring 
increased attention to even minor changes in the law, such as new guide- 
lines about the definition of sex discrimination, and may simultaneously 
prompt many organizations to adopt new policies or practices. Here I 
continue to investigate the implications of American policy making, but 
I argue that court cases are only one way that constituents can help 
transform the law after its initial passage. The regulatory process is also 
open to (at least some) constituents—such as the regulated parties and 
the professionals who serve them—and the transformation of law may 
occur in the regulatory process (e.g., Hawkins 1984; Mitnick 1980), as the 
history of employer-sponsored child care makes clear. 

While these studies have emphasized the structure of the American 
state, as well as the ambiguity of most employment laws, they have not 
been able to separate the effects of ambiguous laws, such as the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, from the effects of state structure. This case dem- 
onstrates that interested parties can and do use the policy-making process 
to transform even seemingly concrete and specific laws. Ambiguous laws 
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may call for organizational mediation, but even concrete laws allow sig- 
nificant reinterpretation because the official interpreters of law (here, the 
regulators) respond to organizations and other interested parties. 


Law as a Resource for Interested Actors 


Previous work on the transformation of law in organizational fields sug- 
gests that organizations exercise agency and creativity in dealing with 
ambiguous law, but in these accounts, the character of the law sets up 
this process. Other sociolegal research suggests that law of all types is a 
resource that may be used in political, cultural, and explicitly legal strug- 
gles (Stryker 1994). Like cultural sociologists who view symbols and lan- 
guage as a “toolkit” that both facilitates and constrains actors’ interpre- 
tation of the world (Swidler 1986), sociolegal scholars see “extant legal 
language and rules [as] both the basis for promoting and for criticizing 
current law” (Pedriana and Stryker 1997, p. 637). This tradition recognizes 
that actors can and do offer creative, self-interested interpretations of law, 
even when the law is explicit and seems to point unambiguously to par- 
ticular interpretations. 

Interested actors can create uncertainty when they offer alternative 
interpretations of laws—even a seemingly clear, concrete, and uncon- 
troversial law—that may or may not be vetted by the official interpreters 
of the law.'? Uncertainty about the meaning of a law arises when interested 
actors present a novel interpretation of the law and then wait to see 
whether officials accept it. Organizations may or may not wait for these 
questions to be resolved before changing their policies and practices. As 
I show below, benefits consulting companies used relatively concrete and 
explicit tax laws to develop and market a new service that was not spe- 
cifically described in the law (cf. Jaffee and Freeman 2002). Some organ- 
izations responded to the benefits consultants’ interpretation of the tax 
law early on, but the new program really spread once the regulatory 
agency officially accepted it. The important point is that the uncertainty 
does not necessarily arise from ambiguity in the text of the law itself. 


1° T use the term “interested actors” throughout, but the relevant parties may be “agents” 
who are expected to act on behalf of other actors, such as organizations (Jensen and 
Meckling 1976). Principal-agency theory suggests that agents also pursue their own 
interests and may not act in the best interests of the principals who employ them to 
advance the principal's interests. Benefits consultants, as well as the specialist managers 
and in-house attorneys in previous studies, can be conceptualized as agents (although 
consultants are actually agents of management, twice removed from the principal 
owners). The transformation of the law may be initiated by principals (i.e., owners), 
but it is more likely to be pursued by agents (e.g., managers, professionals) who have 
been given autonomy to find the means to pursue the principal's goals. 
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Instead, uncertainty is often a by-product of actors using the law as a 
resource to pursue their own interests. 


TAX LAW, CONSULTANTS, AND CHILD CARE: THE HISTORICAL 
STORY 


These theoretical arguments emerged from my historical research into the 
development of employer-sponsored child care and my attempts to make 
sense of that history using existing institutional theory. In this section, I 
tell the story of dependent care expense accounts in greater detail. I em- 
phasize the clarity of the law as it was written by Congress, the creative 
stretching of the law’s meaning by interested actors, and the role of official 
interpreters—here the IRS—in revising and eventually accepting the new 
meaning of the law. 

This account draws on government documents (such as the Congres- 
stonal Record, the text of the law, proposed regulations, and agency re- 
ports), contemporaneous press coverage of both employer-sponsored child 
care and tax policy, and the practitioner literature (including human re- 
sources and benefits journals and resources for work-family consultants 
and advocates). I rely, secondarily, on almost 60 semistructured interviews 
conducted with human resources managers in California, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, and New York in 1997 and in 2000-2001." The interviews explore 
why organizations had adopted, rejected, or not considered various family 
policies and how managers implemented family policies and programs. 
Of particular interest here are the responses to questions about how man- 
agers learned about various options for child care benefits. At the end of 
this section, I use the historical narrative and institutional theory to de- 
velop hypotheses about employers! adoption of these programs. 


The Political Context of Tax Expenditures for Child Care 


The U.S. federal government does not directly fund child care for the 
general public. Instead, the federal government provides emergency and 


! The 1997 respondents (N = 18) were sampled from Hoover's Directory of Human 
Resources Executives (1996); these interviews provided background for the preparation 
of the survey discussed below. The 2000—2001 respondents (N = 41) were working in 
organizations that were sampled from the Dun & Bradstreet Market Identifiers file 
but not contacted for the 1997 survey described below. I conducted the 1997 interviews 
and almost half of the 2000—2001 interviews; the remaining interviews were conducted 
by Alexandra Kalev, who is collaborating with me on a related project. The interviews 
averaged 1.5 hours and ranged from 50 minutes to four hours Interviews were tape 
recorded, transcribed, and coded. For further information about the interviews, see 
Kelly and Kalev (2002). 
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targeted child care services, while subsidizing many more families through 
tax breaks. During national emergencies, such as the Great Depression 
and World War II, the federal government subsidized child care centers 
that were intended to employ unemployed teachers, nurses, and social 
workers, as well as encourage women's employment in defense industries 
(Auerbach 1988; Michel 1999). Since then, the federal government's direct 
subsidies for child care have targeted low-income families. The federal 
government's most sustained involvement with child care services has 
been the Head Start program, which developed as part of the War on 
Poverty (Zylan 2000). Currently, the federal government's largest expen- 
diture related to child care is the subsidies provided to families who are 
receiving public assistance and leaving assistance programs. These sub- 
sidies have increased dramatically since the 1996 changes in welfare (Na- 
tional Child Care Information Center 2002b). However, states may not 
continue to use block grants for child care in tough economic times, and 
the federal government may not provide this level of funding for child 
care in the law reauthorizing the new welfare system (Koppelman 2002; 
Neuberger 2002). 

In contrast to the recent increases in federal spending, public subsidies 
of child care were cut repeatedly in the late 1970s and 1980s—the key 
years for this study—even though the number of children needing child 
care was increasing steadily during this time (Kahn and Kamerman 1987; 
Michel 1999). Faced with a decrease in government funding and an in- 
creased demand for child care, child care advocates and policy makers 
turned to employers in the hopes that businesses and other organizations 
would begin to support child care. One of the central recommendations 
at the 1980 White House Conference on Families was the expansion of 
“family-oriented personnel policies" including employer-sponsored depen- 
dent care programs (Kamerman and Kahn 1987, p. 187). Reflecting their 
interest in privatization, the Reagan administration's White House Office 
of Private Sector Initiatives hosted forums for employers, supported re- 
search on employer-sponsored child care, and otherwise provided “pub- 
licity, a sense of activity, encouragement to act? (Kamerman and Kahn 
1987, p. 8). 

Given this political context of retrenchment and privatization, it is not 
surprising that the tax reform bill of 1981 included changes in the de- 
pendent care tax credit or incentives for employer-sponsored child care. 
What is surprising (and what inspired the theoretical arguments outlined 
above) is the subsequent transformation of incentives for child care centers 
into a new, employer-based tax break, the dependent care expense account. 
Congress hoped to encourage employers! investment in child care centers 
and other services with a 1981 change in tax law. Benefits consultants 
stretched the law, even though its primary meaning was clear and con- 
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crete, to cover newly invented expense accounts, and they eventually won 
support for these programs from the IRS. 


Congress Amends Tax Law to Promote Employer-Sponsored Child 
Care 


Tax breaks for child care expenses entered the Economic Recovery Tax 
Act (ERTA) during debate on the floor of the Senate (see Congressional 
Record [1981, pp. 17388—94] for the debate and IRS, Title 26, sec. 129, 
“Dependent Care Assistance Programs,” for the law as enacted). Late one 
Friday evening, in the midst of the long discussion of the complex tax 
bill, the Senate considered an amendment making four substantive 
changes (detailed below) to tax law regarding child care expenses. The 
Senate debate—rather, the Senate discussion, since there was very little 
disagreement—reveals widespread support for helping working parents 
and for encouraging employers to provide child care for their employees 
(Congressional Record 1981, pp. 17385—94, 17788—89). All four changes 
were accepted in the Senate, with 94 senators voting in support of them, 
one voting against them, and no votes from five senators." 

Two parts of the amendment expanded the Dependent Care Tax Credit 
available to all qualified taxpayers, and these provisions received the most 
attention in the Senate debate. The first provision increased the credit 
level to $2,400 for one child and $4,800 for two or more children. This 
provision was enacted into law. The second provision made the credit 
refundable to assist low-income parents. This part of the amendment was 
passed by the Senate and described by Senator David Durenberger as 
“the key aspect of this amendment” (Congressional Record 1981, p. 17390), 
but it was removed from the bill by the conference committee. The spon- 
sors of the amendment were concerned about low-income and single- 
parent families who might lose their access to publicly supported child 
care because of recent cuts in social services. There was a sense that 
public child care services were being demolished by budget cuts and so 


" The legislative history of this new child care tax policy is consistent with the creation 
of other tax expenditure policies. In his analysis of several tax breaks, Howard (1997) 
found that it was common for tax credits and deductions to be tied to large tax reform 
bills, draw little debate in Congress, change significantly in conference committee 
(where the Treasury Department participates in deliberations and may argue against 
some provisions), and receive little attention from the press or public. See also Nelson 
and Warring (1982) for similar findings about the creation of the Dependent Care Tax 
Credit for individuals. 
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it was wise to include some financial cushions for needy parents in this 
bill. 

The other two provisions were designed to expand employer-sponsored 
child care services and subsidies. The first created a 5096 tax credit on 
organizations’ child care expenses (Congressional Record 1981, pp. 17387, 
17389). This provision was also lost in conference committee.'*^ The last 
part of the amendment declared that “dependent care provided by an 
employer is not taxed as income to the employee" if it meets certain 
conditions (quote from Senator Durenberger introducing this provision 
[Congressional Record 1981, p. 17390]. Dependent care offered under 
those conditions was labeled “Dependent Care Assistance Program" 
(DCAP). This provision is the key piece of the tax Jaw for the eventual 
creation of dependent care expense accounts, even though expense ac- 
counts were never discussed in the debate or in the statute. Legislators 
hoped the DCAP provision would encourage on-site child care centers 
and direct subsidies of workers’ child care costs. By changing the tax 
status of child care benefits, in the words of Senator Alan Cranston, the 
Senate was trying to inspire “employers to offer child care assistance as 
fringe benefits to their employees, just as employers currently offer other 
fringe benefits such as health care, vacation, and educational subsidies to 
their employees” (Congressional Record 127, p. 17394). 

The law, as signed and enacted, made it easier to provide employer- 
sponsored child care. The DCAP provision removed a barrier to employer- 
sponsored child care by excluding these benefits from employees’ taxable 
income. Before this change, employees who received child care services 
or subsidies from their employers would pay taxes on the fair-market 
value of those benefits. This meant there was no financial benefit to re- 
ceiving child care benefits, as opposed to providing additional wages or 
salary, for employees. After this change, employees benefited from their 
employer’s contributions to a child care center or their employer’s subsidy 


13 Senators borrowed the refundable dependent care tax credit from the Economic 
Equity Act, a bill developed by feminist organizations and the Congressional Caucus 
for Women’s Issues, reported on by the Associated Press in an April 8, 1981, New 
York Times article, entitled, “Bill to Improve Economic Rights of Women Proposed in 
Congress.” The Economic Equity Act was not expected to pass or to be signed by 
President Reagan (Kirschten 1981). However, since Reagan was eagerly awaiting the 
ERTA and its large tax cuts for individuals and corporations (Martin 1991; Birnbaum 
and Murray 1987), the sponsors believed these dependent care tax breaks had an 
excellent chance of being signed into law 

4 It was not until the Economic Growth and Tax Relief Act of 2001 that employers 
received a tax credit for the expenses incurred in providing child care services or 
referrals. Beginning in 2002, employers may claim a credit of 25% of their expenses 
for establishing and maintaining a child care center (with a maximum credit of $150,000 
per year) and 10% of their expenses for providing child care referrals to employees. 
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of the employee's payments to an unaffiliated child care center, without 
paying taxes on the employer's contributions. ERTA in its final form did 
not include the large incentive for employers! investment in child care 
programs (the 5096 tax credit) that the Senate passed. However, the law 
still benefited employers by reducing their contributions to Social Security, 
Medicare, and other payroll taxes. 

The DCAP provision is clear and concrete. The text of the statute 
begins, “Gross income of an employee does not include amounts paid or 
incurred by the employer for dependent care assistance provided to such 
employee if the assistance is furnished pursuant to a program which is 
described in subsection (d)" (IRS, Title 26, sec. 129[a]. Later in the statute, 
dependent care assistance is defined as follows, “The term ‘dependent 
care assistance' means the payment of, or provision of, those services 
which if paid by the employee would be considered employment-related 
expenses under section 21[b]2] [relating to expenses for household and 
dependent care services necessary for gainful employment]" (IRS, Title 
26, sec. 129[e]). This clause limits qualified child care services to those 
that are necessary for the employee to maintain his or her employment 
(as outlined in IRS, Title 26, sec. 21, on the Dependent Care Tax Credit), 
but it also confirms that “assistance” was understood as employers’ *pay- 
ment of, or provision of, [child care] services." 

Neither the statute nor the debate suggests that policy makers were 
trying to create a new employer-based tax break for employees! child care 
expenses. The legislators expected employers to spend some money on 
child care services. When Senator Howard Metzenbaum introduced the 
DCAP provision, he explained that “the amendment addresses the prob- 
lem of availability [of child care] by offering to employers new incentives 
to provide their employees with childcare services” (Congressional Record 
127, p. 17387; emphasis added). These expectations are also conveyed in 
early guidance from the Women’s Bureau (U.S. Department of Labor 
1982) to employers interested in child care services. 


Innovations by Benefits Consulting Companies 


How did the dependent care expense account option develop, and how 
did these accounts become such a popular way for employers to address 
workers’ child care needs? The legislative history suggests that legislators 


* In 1986, the statute was amended to include a brief discussion of the “salary reduction 
agreements” (also called dependent care expense accounts) that soon emerged as an 
appealing way for employers to take advantage of the 1981 law. The addition of this 
clause provides further evidence that the law as written in 1981 was not designed to 
create or promote these accounts. 
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were hoping to increase the availability of child care services by increasing 
on-site child care centers. At the least, legislators seemed to think that 
employers would subsidize workers’ child care expenses with outright 
contributions. The DCAP provision focused on making these services or 
contributions a tax-free fringe benefit, not on splitting the individual 
worker's tax break into the dependent care tax credit already on the books 
and an employer-sponsored tax shelter for income. 

Dependent care expense accounts developed when several benefits con- 
sulting companies (notably Hewitt Associates and Towers, Perrin, Forster, 
and Crosby) helped organizations find ways to take advantage of the new 
tax provisions and respond to the growing public interest in employer- 
sponsored child care, all without spending much money on new child care 
benefits (Kamerman and Kahn 1987, pp. 276-77). The benefits consulting 
companies tied the new child care tax break to the cafeteria plans they 
were beginning to market. Cafeteria plans increased flexibility for workers 
by allowing them to choose the benefits that best served their families, 

but cafeteria plans also required more administration by employers or, 
. more commonly, by the benefits brokers they hired to run them. 

One of the easiest parts of a cafeteria plan was the “salary reduction 
plan,? now called an expense account or flexible spending account. These 
accounts have the advantage of costing the employers almost nothing— 
only the fees to the benefits consulting companies for administering the 
plans. In fact, employers often save some money with these accounts 
because they do not pay Social Security and other federal taxes on the 
money set aside (Beam and McFadden 1996). By developing dependent 
care expense accounts as one type of salary reduction plan, benefits con- 
sulting companies were able to help organizations respond to employees' 
interest in employer-sponsored child care with an inexpensive program 
and, at the same time, solidify employers’ interest in their cafeteria plans 
more generally. 

The benefits consulting companies creatively paired the 1981 law, on 
dependent care assistance, with a 1978 law on cafeteria plans (IRS, Title 
26, sec. 125) in order to market their new expense accounts and the related 
cafeteria plan system. In the process, they effectively transformed the 
practical meaning of the 1981 law from an enticement for employers to 
provide or subsidize child care for employees to a new tax shelter for 
employees and employers. The benefits consulting companies accom- 
plished this by (1) presenting their interpretation of the law to the public 
and to their clients; (2) by developing test programs and revising them in 
response to regulators’ concerns; and (3) by preparing both software and 
services that made it easy for organizations to administer expense 
accounts. 

Publicizing new possibilities.—On September 13, 1981, just one month 
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after the passage of the 1981 law, the first discussion of the new tax policy 
for employer-sponsored child care appeared in the popular press when 
an article by Deborah Rankin, entitled "Personal Finance: When Uncle 
Sam Is the Baby Sitter," was printed in section 3 of the New York Times. 
This article—like many others—relied on benefits consultants’ interpre- 
tation of the new tax law. The benefits consultants gladly shared their 
information and always mentioned the possibility of creating a dependent 
care expense account (although the terminology was "salary reduction 
plan" at the time). The Rankin article on the subject introduced the DCAP 
as “a provision that could greatly aid many two-income households with 
children, but is still virtually unknown outside a tight coterie of tax ex- 
perts." This article also quotes Richard W. Hutson, a partner at Hewitt 
Associates, declaring that the DCAP provision *may be one of the most 
significant items in the entire tax act." The article continues: "Mr. Hutson 
and other consultants are most interested in the impact that the provision 
may ultimately have on a new kind of compensation arrangement, called 
salary reduction, that is still in the drawing-board stage." 

Another report, "Montgomery Weighs Day-Care Pay," which appeared 
in the May 26, 1982, Washington Post, described perhaps the first DCAP 
program and explained how cafeteria plans and expense accounts could 
be set up simultaneously. This article also quoted Hewitt Associates staff, 
as did other articles appearing in both management and popular sources 
(e.g., LeRoux 1981; Business Week 1981). Executives from Towers, Perrin, 
Forster, and Crosby were interviewed regularly as well (e.g., LeRoux 1981; 
Employee Benefit Plan Review 1982), and they also wrote articles for 
specialty journals (Alden 1983; Shultz and Klein 1982). These articles 
emphasized the “low-cost” or “no-cost” attributes of expense accounts and 
appealed to employers’ interest in doing something to help working par- 
ents (e.g., Alden 1983; Employee Benefit Plan Review 1982). 

Feedback from regulators —But was this new strategy legitimate? With 
the 1981 change in tax law, the legislators intended that employers would 
either provide services or pay for them out of the organization's coffers. 
Somehow, a law stating that “gross income of an employee does not include 
amounts paid or incurred by the employer for dependent care assistance” 
needed to be understood as allowing workers to set aside part of their 
income for child care expenses and not be taxed on that amount (IRS, 
Title 26, sec. 129[a]; emphasis added). With the new programs, the benefits 
consulting companies were claiming that expense accounts that cost em- 
ployers nothing were an acceptable form of dependent care assistance and 
could be folded into cafeteria plans regulated by a 1978 law. There was 
uncertainty about the legitimacy of the new expense accounts and whether 
this creative interpretation of these two relatively concrete and specific 
tax laws would be deemed legitimate or not. It is important to note, 
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though, the uncertainty did not arise from ambiguity in these laws, in the 
sense of vague or contested language, but from the benefits consulting 
companies! development of a program not explicitly described in either 
law. 

The IRS had the power to accept or challenge the legality of these 
accounts. The agency first challenged the legality of the accounts and 
then accepted certain versions of expense accounts as a legitimate inter- 
pretation of the laws on cafeteria plans and dependent care assistance 
programs. In early 1984, the IRS issued a news release (IRS 1984a) and 
an announcement declaring that “so-called ‘reimbursement,’ ‘flexible 
spending,’ and similar arrangements which purport to allow employees 
to pay their out-of-pocket medical, legal, dependent care, or other personal 
expenses with ‘pre-tax dollars’ are without substance and do not reduce 
employees’ taxable income” (IRS 19845). The IRS announcement reads 
as a clear denouncement of expense accounts as they were first developed, 
and it “sent benefit consultants scrambling to salvage the flexible spending 
account concept” (Geisel 1984, p. 80). The IRS objected to the early ex- 
pense accounts, called “zero-balance reimbursement accounts” or ZE- 
BRAs, because employees did not have to establish an account at the 
beginning of the year and there was no limit on the amount of reim- 
bursements allowed (U.S. Bureau of National Affairs 1984, p. 15). The 
assistant secretary for tax policy of the U.S. Treasury Department stated 
*ZEBRAs are dead” (U.S. Bureau of National Affairs 1984, p. 15). Yet 
the IRS announcement left an opening for legitimate expense accounts, 
and benefits consultants jumped on it. 

Consultants took the critique of ZEBRAs and used it to construct 
acceptable expense accounts. Some benefits experts worried the IRS reg- 
ulations were “crippling” the new program, but the benefits companies 
encouraged their clients to modify their plans in light of the new regu- 
lations rather than abandoning them (Geisel 1984). Benefits consultants 


16 The Internal Revenue Service is a division of the Treasury Department, which is 
“charged with administering the tax laws of the United States” (Raabe et al. 2000, p. 
95). The IRS provides the authoritative interpretations for the IRS code in its Rules 
and Regulations and also issues Revenue Rulings, Letter Rulings, Announcements, 
and more, to guide taxpayers in their application of the code (Raabe et al. 2000). 


17 Tt is not clear whether this Announcement was prompted by consultants’ explicit 
requests for guidance on expense accounts, or whether the agency learned about the 
new programs on its own. Taxpayers (and their agents) regularly request guidance of 
this type (Raabe et al. 2000), but there are no published Letter Rulings or Revenue 
Rulings to determine what the IRS was responding to with this Announcement. I filed 
a Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) request for background materials related to the 
IRS News Release and Announcement, but that request is still pending as of May 
2003 (IRS 2003). Even if the benefits consulting companies did not directly ask the 
IRS for clarification, it was their innovations that prompted the IRS Announcement. 
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like Linda McFarland of Hewitt Associates emphasized the upside of the 
regulatory developments: 


"One of the things they have done is to make it clear that salary reduction 
is a legitimate form of funding dependent care. They have introduced some 
additional complexities for dependent care, in that there has to be a separate 
account and a determination of how much will be in that account... . 
They chose to attack the strategy of the reimbursement account rather than 
salary reduction [of any type]. To me that means salary reduction is on a 
much stronger footing. They're blessing salary reduction." (U.S. Bureau of 
National Affairs 1984, p. 16) 


Consultants and employers received further guidance on the proper 
way to set up expense accounts in May 1984, with the publication of 
proposed regulations for the IRS code (Title 26, sec. 125) the Tax Treat- 
ment of Cafeteria Plans (49 Federal Register 19321). The IRS incorporated 
its guidance on section 129, the specific Dependent Care Assistance Pro- 
gram, into its regulations on section 125's cafeteria plans. In other words, 
by the time the first regulations on tax-free child care benefits were issued, 
the benefits consulting companies had succeeded in defining dependent 
care benefits as part of the cafeteria plan system. Separate regulations for 
Dependent Care Assistance Plans have never been issued.’ 

My interviews with human resources managers confirm that dependent 
care expense accounts and cafeteria plans were linked in the minds of 
many managers. Several managers responded to my question about de- 
pendent care expense accounts with answers like “Yes, we have a 125 
plan" or *No, we don't have that because we don't believe in cafeteria 
plans." Dependent care expense accounts are now closely tied to cafeteria 
plans, and both programs have been promoted by benefits consultants 
and brokers. 

Making expense accounts easy for employers.—In addition to educating 
management about the new tax law and proposing a new use for the law, 


* The regulations were proposed in 1984 and publicized then. The IRS faced a huge 
"regulatory lag" in the mid-1980s in response to major and repeated changes in the 
tax code, as reported by Stephen Labaton in a May 29, 1985, Washington Post article, 
entitled "IRS Lagging on Regulations to Implement Past Tax Legislation; Reagan's 
Plan Expected to Encounter Same Problem if Enacted." Temporary Regulations were 
issued in 1997 (62 Federal Register 60165, 60196) and Final Regulations were (finally) 
issued in 2000 (65 Federal Register 15548) and modified slightly in 2001 (66 Federal 
Register 1837). The main questions about dependent care expense accounts and their 
relation to dependent care assistance programs regulated by Title 26, sec. 129 were 
settled in 1984. The regulations for other aspects of the Dependent Care Assistance 
Programs (IRS, Title 26, sec 129) were in the “Pre-Rule Stage” through 1994 (59 Federal 
Register 58000) and then disappear from the queue of regulations that need to be 
issued. 
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benefits consulting companies also developed and sold services that helped 
organizations set up dependent care expense accounts and the related 
cafeteria plans. For example, Hewitt Associates claims to have “admin- 
istered [the] first flexible spending accounts" and "developed [the] first 
computer system for flexible benefit and compensation plan administra- 
tion, FlexSystem” (Hewitt Associates 2001). 

Managers interviewed more recently also recognize the role of benefits 
consultants and insurance brokers in the diffusion of dependent care ex- 
pense accounts. For example, a 1997 interview with a human resources 
manager at a pharmaceuticals company highlighted the importance of 
both internal benefits departments and benefits consultants. The manager 
responded in this way to my question about how this organization set up 
dependent care expense accounts: “We have an incredible benefits de- 
partment, they're really very good. . . . They work with a consultant 
group to, you know, [set up] flex benefits. . . . So, the benefits department 
got us a consultant group. And they designed it, in surveying the em- 
ployees as to what kinds of things we wanted to have in there. And we 
developed it. So, they took care of that." 

A human resources manager for a midsized manufacturing firm re- 
sponded in this way to the same question about the development of ex- 
pense accounts: *I have a broker that takes care of all my benefits, who 
stays current on the latest programs. And we meet every other month 
with the broker." A human resources manager for a fairly small advertising 
agency also pointed to the importance of benefits and insurance brokers 
for educating employers about dependent care expense accounts. I asked 
whether the firm offered a dependent care expense account and she re- 
plied, “That’s one of the things I'm looking into right now. As a matter 
of fact that's what this is [holding up some papers on her desk], section 
125 [the regulations covering cafeteria plans]. So, I mean, it's something 
that we are looking into. And I met with our insurance broker yesterday. 
And you know, it's something we're going to start talking about. But, 
you know, I’m just getting educated on that.” 

The interviews suggest that consultants and also benefits departments 
within firms are important advocates of dependent care expense accounts. 
In contrast, managers did not discuss benefits brokers, benefits consulting 
companies, or benefits departments when I asked about child care centers 
(or other family policies). 

To summarize, federal legislation tried to encourage employers’ in- 
vestment in child care programs, but benefits consultants transformed the 
practical meaning of the law when they developed new programs not 
discussed in the law, interacted with the IRS to see whether the new 
programs were legal, and marketed these programs to employers through 
articles in the business press and through their consulting services, soft- 
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ware, and administrative services. In these ways, the benefits consulting 
companies influenced both the government's and employers! understand- 
ing of the new law. 


Other Tax Breaks 


There are other tax breaks for employer-sponsored child care programs, 
but these tax breaks have not been championed by benefits consultants, 
nor have they received the same attention in the business press. Title 26, 
section 162[a], of the IRS code allows employers to deduct *ordinary and 
necessary" business expenses. In 1973, the IRS declared that if an employer 
provides child care services to employees in order to reduce absenteeism, 
increase productivity, or, help recruit and retain workers, the employer's 
expenses are classified as “ordinary and necessary” business expenses (IRS 
1973; U.S. Department of Labor 1982; National Child Care Information 
Center 2002a). The URS published a Revenue Ruling in response to an 
employer's request for clarification on this matter (IRS 1973). Revenue 
Rulings are issued "chiefly for the purpose of guiding taxpayers" (Raabe 
et al. 2000, p. 99). Other employers may have taken this guidance and 
established child care centers or provided subsidies to local centers, mak- 
ing sure to note the ways the business benefited from the program, and 
availed themselves of these tax deductions. However, these regulations 
did not receive attention in the business press or mainstream newspapers, 
unlike the legal changes that facilitated dependent care expense accounts.’ 


Related Hypotheses 


Building on both the institutional theory of law and organizations and 
the historical account I have presented here, I offer the following hy- 
potheses about employers’ adoption of child care programs. First, I draw 
on the general institutional precept that organizations are responsive to 
their institutional environments to hypothesize that organizations were 
more likely to adopt child care programs in the wake of changes in tax 
law. The relevant changes in tax law are the 1973 IRS ruling on title 26, 
section 162, which allowed employers to deduct their contributions to 
child care centers as business expenses; the provisions in the 1981 Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act that made employer-sponsored child care a non- 


° I first learned about this tax break in a scholarly history of child care policy (Michel 
1999, pp. 266, 383), which cites a 1978 article in Ms. Magazine as its primary source 
of information. Neither the business press coverage of the 1981 law nor previous 
empirical studies of employer-sponsored child care discuss this tax break. 
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taxable benefit for employees; and the IRS regulations, proposed in 1984, 
that approved certain forms of dependent care expense accounts. 

I offer one caveat about the impact of changes in tax law. Previous 
institutional theory on law and organizations argues that the practical 
meaning of the law is socially constructed by organizations, allied pro- 
fessionals, state actors, and the media, and it is this collectively constructed 
understanding of the law that influences an organization's adoption of 
new policies and practices. À new law or new interpretation of a law by 
the courts or regulators may garner media attention, and it is often pro- 
fessionals or specialist managers, such as benefits consultants and benefits 
managers, who bring these developments to the attention of the media. 
However, some changes in the law receive little attention from the media 
or professionals, and these changes therefore may have little impact on 
organizational policies or practices. The historical evidence above suggests 
that, because the 1973 IRS ruling on child care centers was not cham- 
pioned by consultants or specialist managers and because it received little 
media attention, this change in the law may have had minimal effects on 
employers' provision of child care benefits. 

Benefits consulting companies helped create dependent care expense 
accounts, helped publicize these accounts, developed software that made 
administering these accounts easy, and offered to administer the accounts 
for their clients. For these reasons, organizations with existing relation- 
ships with benefits consulting companies may have been more likely to 
learn about and adopt these programs. As noted below, unfortunately I 
do not have information on organizations’ relationships with benefits 
consulting companies and so I hypothesize that organizations with existing 
relationships with human resources consultants were more likely to adopt 
dependent cave expense accounts. While benefits consulting companies 
might have assisted employers interested in child care centers, there is no 
historical evidence or interview evidence that they promoted centers. 
Therefore, I do not expect there to be a positive relationship between the 
use of these consultants and the adoption of child care centers. 

Benefits managers within organizations interact with the benefits con- 
sulting companies and brokerages that administer cafeteria plans and 
expense accounts, read the specialist literature on tax developments and 
new benefit options, and monitor the legal environment regarding em- 
ployee benefits. Benefits managers are responsible for both creating ad- 
equate programs and containing costs. Dependent care expense accounts 
may have been an especially attractive program to them because the 
accounts allowed organizations to keep costs low while they claimed to 
help workers with their child care needs. A study of the adoption of 
maternity leave policies during the 1970s and early 1980s found that 
organizations with benefits departments were more likely to adopt leave 
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policies (Kelly and Dobbin 1999). For these reasons, I expect that organ- 
izations with a distinct benefits department —and hence specialized ben- 
efits staff—were more likely to adopt child care programs, especially de- 
pendent care expense accounts. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH ON EMPLOYERS’ FAMILY POLICIES 


Although there is little historical research on employer-sponsored child 
care (see Auerbach 1988; Michel 1999), there is a body of literature ex- 
amining which organizations provide “family-friendly” policies, including 
child care benefits, and why these organizations do so. These cross- 
sectional studies emphasize the internal needs and traits of organizations, 
particularly size, sector, and the characteristics of the workforce, rather 
than the institutional environment.” I use this research to develop hy- 
potheses to complement my central hypotheses about the effects of chang- 
ing tax policies on employers’ provision of child care programs. These 
hypotheses are summarized in table 1. 


Organizational Capacity: Size, Age, and Sector 


Organizational scholars recognize that the capacity to develop and provide 
new benefits depends on an organization’s size, age, and sector, among 
other factors. Larger establishments probably find it easier to fill the slots 
in a child care center and to justify new programs because they will benefit 
a large number of workers. Larger organizations have economies of scale 
that make it easier and more reasonable to investigate and offer child 
care programs, even at their smaller workplaces. Therefore, I expect that 
larger establishments and establishments that are part of larger organi- 
zations are more likely to adopt child care programs. Organization size is 
consistently associated with better benefits (Knoke 1996; Kalleberg and 
Van Buren 1996), including corporate family policies (Deitch and Huffman 


? Researchers studying employers’ family policies have not ignored the institutional 
environment, but they have generally lacked good measures of institutional pressures 
and any measures of the evolving policy or legal environment. Some studies use proxy 
measures of responsiveness to the institutional environment, such as size, sector, and 
the presence of a human resources department (Deitch and Huffman 2001; Glass and 
Fujimoto 1995, Osterman 1995). Other studies rely on direct questions about man- 
agement’s attentiveness to the institutional environment (Knoke 1996) or measures of 
the prevalence of practices within certain organizational fields (Goodstein 1994; Ingram 
and Simmons 1995). There is some creative comparison of organizational behavior in 
different legal environments (Guthrie and Roth 1999) and policy environments (Dulk 
and Lewis 2000), but even these studies do not trace the emergence of public policies 
or the evolution of the law to see how these affected employers’ decisions about what 
programs to provide. 
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TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS, 1997 VALUES 





Hypothesized 
Variable Effect Mean SD Min Max 

Child care programs 

Dependent care expense account. NA 61 497 0 1 

Child care center ... ........... .. NA 134  .341 O 1 
Organizational capacity. 

Size of establishment (In) . i + 6156 1.327 3912 10.820 

Size of organization (ln) . — + 7.227 1.892 3.912 11.736 

Age .. Tun" - 49.131 48851 1 350 

Goverment or nonpestir sodal ser- 

VICES ouk rai eaaa RE ae i D T .391 489 O 1 
Manufacturing . .... . MP NS 2339 427 0 1 
Services . ae arenei Se . ..  Treference 370 483 0 1 

orbes! demands gnd leverage 
96 parents (industry) ..... dd qund t 57.534 3303 52.462 62.008 
95 women (establishment) . . .......... + 52.410 22783 3.000 98.000 
Professional/technical/managerial core 

JOD Matas. merisea Im ORAS. — CN VERE + .370 .483 0 1 
Regional dneniployment rate jovvedamiba e 5.396 .864 4.000 7000 
Unionized establishment  ......... .. + centers, 334 .472 0 

— DCEA 
Institutional environment 
IRS ruling on S 162 deductions 

(1974-80) ... . entm : ? centers 
ERTA in place (1981-97) ... .. ; . + centers 
ERTA in place, no regulations 

(1981-84) .. . | ....... eee + DCEA 
IRS i in place (1985-97) - . + DCEA 
HR/benefits consultants used . , + 573 495 0 1 
Benefits department  ........... . EC T 267 .M3 0 1 





NoTE —N = 389 


2001; Goodstein 1994; Ingram and Simmons 1995; Knoke 1996; Osterman 
1995) and child care programs in particular (Witowski 1999). 
Organizational theory, guided by Stinchcombe’s work (1965), claims 
that older organizations have more difficulty changing their structures 
and practices. This suggests that younger organizations are more likely 
to adopt the new child care programs, particularly the more complex child 
care centers. However, age is not a significant predictor in previous re- 
search on employers’ family benefits (e.g., Osterman 1995; Witowski 1999). 
Private sector organizations must justify their benefits expenditures, 
both internally and to investors and the corporate community. Because 
child care programs are relatively new, and have not been shown to be 
crucial for meeting financial goals, private sector organizations may find 
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it difficult to justify these programs. Other sectors do not face the same 
financial constraints, although they may have tighter budgets overall. 
Also, government agencies and nonprofit social service organizations may 
be more likely to provide child care programs because peer organizations, 
the public, and funding agencies see a connection between their core 
mission and child care services. I hypothesize that government agencies 
and nonprofit organizations are more likely to provide child cave programs. 
Whether due to financial slack or normative expectations, previous studies 
have found that public and nonprofit-sector organizations are more likely 
to provide family policies (Ingram and Simmons 1995) and child care 
programs specifically (Deitch and Huffman 2001; Dulk and Lewis 2000). 


The Workforce and Workers! Leverage 


Workers' interest in corporate family policies depends on the family re- 
sponsibilities those workers face. Child care programs are, by definition, 
more important to parents than to other workers. Therefore, I expect that 
organizations with a higher percentage of parents are more likely to adopt 
child care benefits. Goodstein (1994, p. 372) finds evidence of a positive 
relationship between the percentage of employees who are parents and 
employers’ family policies (although he did not examine child care pro- 
grams separately). However, Glass and Fujimoto (1995, pp. 399—400) did 
not find evidence that organizations with more mothers in the focal job 
category are more likely to provide child care benefits. 

Women are more likely to be the primary caregivers for young children, 
and this may make them more likely to seek out employers with generous 
family policies or advocate for the adoption of new family benefits by 
their current employer. This suggests that organizations with a higher 
percentage of women workers ave more likely to adopt child cave benefits. 
some studies of corporate family policies (Goodstein 1994; Osterman 1995) 
and child care programs (Auerbach 1988; Seyler, Monroe, and Garand 
1995) find a positive relationship between the percentage of female em- 
ployees in an organization and the organizations’ provision of these pro- 
grams. The only other study modeling the adoption of child care programs 
finds a positive effect of feminization on the spread of dependent care 
expense accounts (Witowski 1999). 

Workers also vary in the amount of leverage they have with their 
employers. In general, workers are more likely to win desired benefits 
when the labor market is tight, when the workers are members of a high- 
status occupation, and when they are organized in unions. 

Organizations should be more concerned about recruiting and retaining 
workers when they face tight labor markets. I expect that organizations 
are more likely to adopt child care programs when unemployment rates 
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are lower. Witowski (1999) finds that organizations are more likely to add 
child care programs when they are located in a growing industry and 
presumably trying to hire more workers. Goodstein (1994) finds that or- 
ganizations facing low female unemployment rates are more likely to have 
family programs in place. However, other studies do not find strong ev- 
idence that demand for labor or worries about turnover affect the prob- 
ability that an organization will offer child care benefits (Glass and Fu- 
jimoto 1995; Osterman 1995). 

High-status workers may be able to win the child care programs they 
desire. Professionals, managers, and technical workers may be in higher 
demand in the labor market (regardless of the overall unemployment rate), 
and thus they have more power to negotiate for desired family benefits 
(Glass and Fujimoto 1995; Michel 1999). Based on this, I hypothesize that 
organizations that rely on professionals, managers, or technical workers 
to complete the core tasks of the organization are more likely to provide 
child care programs. Deitch and Huffman (2001) find that organizations 
that rely on professionals and managers are more likely to offer child care 
subsidies, but they do not find significant effects of workers’ status on 
child care centers or expense accounts. 

Unions often help workers win the benefits and wages they want. Dur- 
ing the 1970s, unions focused on lobbying for federal support for child 
care services (U.S. Bureau of National Affairs 1984; Cornfield 1990). By 
the early 1980s, though, union leaders decided that the prospects for “a 
national solution” were “dim” and the AFL-CIO called for more collective 
bargaining for child care programs (1983 AFL-CIO resolution, quoted in 
Cornfield [1990, p. 47]; Cornfield and Kane 1998). Because unions bar- 
gained for child care programs, I hypothesize that unionized organizations 
are more likely to set up child care centers. On the other hand, unions 
have specifically opposed flexible benefits plans—which are associated 
with dependent care expense accounts—because this type of benefit struc- 
ture “is management-arranged and demands constant interaction with 
company counselors or administrative staff” (Kamerman and Kahn 1987, 
p. 271; see also Barringer and Milkovich 1998). Unions prefer to negotiate 
a standard set of benefits for all covered workers so workers can see the 
benefits of the union contract. Also, the 1981 law on employer-sponsored 
dependent care specifically states that unionized workers can be excluded 
from these programs if such programs are the subject of collective bar- 
gaining negotiations (IRS, Title 26, sec. 129). This suggests that unionized 
organizations are less likely to adopt dependent care expense accounts. 
The positive and negative effects of unionization for different programs 
may cancel each other out in analyses of employers’ child care benefits 
(Auerbach 1988, pp. 150-54). In support of this possibility, other studies 
do not find a significant relationship between unionization and the number 
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of child care benefits or family policies provided by employers (Deitch 
and Huffman 2001; Glass and Fujimoto 1995; Osterman 1995). 


DATA AND METHODS 
The Survey 


To investigate the diffusion of dependent care expense accounts and em- 
ployer-sponsored child care centers in the recent past, I analyze a 1997 
survey of 389 U.S. work establishments with 50 or more employees.?! 
Establishments were sampled from the Dun & Bradstreet Market Iden- 
titer database and stratified by size and industry, with industries chosen 
to represent the manufacturing, service, public, and nonprofit sectors and 
to vary in unionization, feminization of the workforce, and average age. 
The following industries were sampled: food manufacturing, chemicals 
manufacturing, transportation equipment manufacturing, computer 
equipment manufacturing, trucking and transport services, wholesale 
trade, banking, business services, nonprofit social services, and local gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Frank Dobbin and I designed the survey, which was conducted by 
telephone interviewers at the University of Maryland Survey Research 
Center and funded by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and the National 
Science Foundation. The respondents were 389 managers—human re- 
sources managers where possible, general managers otherwise—from 
these establishments. The cooperation rate (i.e., percentage of contacted 
managers that completed interviews) for the survey is 7496. The response 
rate (i.e., percentage of sampled organizations that completed interviews) 
is 56%. The completion and response rates are similar to or exceed other 
organizational surveys on employment policies and benefits (e.g., Dobbin 


*! Establishments are the unit of analysis, although I use the term organizations when 
developing hypotheses and reporting findings for ease. There are 23 establishments 
that are linked to at least one other responding establishment, i.e., that are different 
locations of the same larger organization. This situation may affect my analysis, in- 
creasing the risk of adoption in a given year, if related establishments adopt a program 
simultaneously. This is a plausible occurrence for the adoption of dependent care 
expense accounts, but it is common for organizations to establish a child care center 
at one site at a time (or only at one site). To be sure that these related establishments 
are not affecting the results reported below, I replicated all models relaxing the as- 
sumption of independence between observations. The "cluster" option in the Stata 
estimation of complementary log-log models described below assumes that observations 
are independent across groups (here, multiple-establishment organizations) but not 
necessarily within groups. The results of this analysis are virtually identical to the 
results reported here and are available from the author upon request. This robustness 
is not surprising given the small proportion of multiple-establishment respondents 
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et al. 1993; Edelman 1992; Guthrie and Roth 1999; Osterman 1995; Wi- 
towski 1999). 

The survey allows me to analyze the adoption of child care programs 
because it asks for the year these benefits were first adopted and also asks 
for retrospective, over-time data on key independent variables. The re- 
spondents were asked about “programs to help employees care for children 
or elderly relatives,” including “tax-free spending accounts for dependent 
care expenses" and “on-site or near-site child care centers.” For each out- 
come, respondents were asked if the establishment had ever provided or 
offered that program. They were then asked when the program was in- 
itiated and when, if ever, it was discontinued. These responses were used 
to create dependent variables for adoption of expense accounts and adop- 
tion of child care centers. These variables have a value of “O” for all years 
when the establishment did not have the program (but was at risk of 
adopting it, by nature of the establishment's existence at that time) and 
a value of “1” for the year when the organization adopted the program.” 

The survey provides most of the measures of organizational capacity 
and the characteristics of the workforce, and I supplement the survey 
with Bureau of Labor Statistics sources. Annual values for the size of the 
establishment and the size of the organization were interpolated from 
responses about the number of employees in 1997, 1995, 1985, 1975, 1965, 
and at founding. These values are logged in the models presented below. 
Age is based on a survey question asking when the establishment opened. 
Sector is based on the establishment's primary Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) code, which was included in the sampling frame. The 
survey did not ask for the percentage of workers who were parents, be- 
cause preliminary interviews had suggested that human resources man- 
agers have only a vague sense of the family status of their workers. This 
type of demographic data is rarely collected by organizations, unlike data 
on the percentage female or minority, which is collected for federal reports. 
Therefore, I use annual Current Population Survey data aggregated to 
the two-digit industry level and lagged by one year to measure the rep- 
resentation of parents in the establishment's industry. The survey did ask 


22 There were eight establishments that had a child care center in place at the time of 
the interview in 1997 but could not give the date it was opened; these organizations 
represent 296 of the sample and 1596 of those with a child care center. There were 
also 23 establishments that had a dependent care expense account, but did not know 
the date it was adopted; this represents 696 of the sample and 1196 of those with a 
dependent care expense account. In the models presented below, establishments that 
did not know the date of adoption are dropped. To check the models’ (and my con- 
clusions’) sensitivity to missing data, I also estimated models where these cases were 
included and assigned the median adoption date for that child care program The 
findings are very robust, and none of my conclusions are challenged by the alternate 
specifications of the models (results available upon request) 
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respondents to report on the percentage of workers who were female in 
1997, 1995, 1985, 1975, 1965, and at founding. Annual values were in- 
terpolated from these responses and lagged one year. The few organiza- 
tions that refused to answer the question on the sex composition of the 
workforce were given the appropriate industry values (from Bureau of 
Labor Statistics measures). To code the occupational status of the key 
workers, I began with responses to an open-ended question about the 
most common job title at that location. Using that title and the industry, 
I matched each title to the appropriate job code in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (DOT). The first digit of the DOT job code indicates 
whether the Bureau of Labor Statistics considers this job to be a “pro- 
fessional, technical, or managerial" occupation. I used that assessment to 
create a dummy variable indicating establishments where the core job is 
one of these occupations. This indicator and the sector variables are the 
only measures that do not vary over time. To measure tight labor markets, 
I used annual data on regional unemployment rates from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics." These variables are lagged by one year. The unioni- 
zation measure comes from a survey question asking whether any workers 
at that site are covered by a collective bargaining agreement and, if so, 
when workers were first represented by a union. I use this information 
to create an annual indicator of whether the establishment was unionized 
in each year. 

Now I turn to the measures for my central hypotheses about the effects 
of changing tax laws and contact with the interested actors who creatively 
interpreted those laws. The survey included questions about whether the 
establishment uses human resources consultants and, if so, when they 
began to do so and about whether the establishment has a distinct benefits 
department and, if so, when it was created.” I created annual indicators 
of a relationship with human resources consultants and the presence of 
a separate benefits department from this information. The effects of 


* I use regional unemployment rates because state unemployment rates were not pub- 
lished until 1978. 

^ I would prefer to have measures of whether the organization used benefits consultants 
at that time, whether the organization had an insurance broker, and which consulting 
and insurance companies were employed. Unfortunately, the survey includes only the 
more general question about whether the organization used human resources 
consultants. 2 


33 Some respondents knew they had a practice in place in 1997 but could not tell us 
when they had first adopted that practice: 196 of the respondents are missing a date 
for the establishment of a separate benefits department, 396 are missing a date of first 
unionization, and 996 are missing a date of first use of human resources consultants. 
In the models below, I assigned these establishments the median date of adoption for 
the relevant practice and created annual indicators on that basis I compared these 
models to models using only the establishments with complete survey data, and results 
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changing laws are measured by period variables marking the different 
legal environments at different times. In the dependent care expense ac- 
count models, I include a variable indicating the period after the passage 
of the ERTA tax but before the first regulations (1981—84) and a variable 
indicating the period after the IRS regulations had affirmed the legitimacy 
of dependent care expense accounts (1985—97). In the child care center 
models, I include a variable indicating the years after the IRS ruling on 
deducting child care expenses (1973—80) and a variable indicating whether 
the ERTA tax breaks are in place (1981—97). 

Table 1 presents descriptive statistics for the 389 establishments as they 
looked in 1997 and a summary of the hypotheses discussed above. 


Analysis 


I use discrete-time event history methods to model the adoption of these 
child care programs. Event history methods, also known as survival anal- 
ysis and duration analysis, are “a class of statistical methods for studying 
the occurrence and timing of events" (Allison 1995, p. 1). Continuous-time 
event history methods, which were introduced to the social sciences first 
(e.g., Tuma and Hannan 1978), assume that time is measured continuously. 
However, social scientists often measure the timing of events more crudely, 
recording only the month or the year in which an event occurred (Allison 
1982, 1984). For example, it is possible for an organization to adopt a 
new policy or program at any moment in time (i.e., the underlying risk 
of the event occurring is continuous), but this survey asks only for the 
year in which the policy or program was adopted. Data of this type are 
known as interval-sensored survival time data, and they are appropriately 
analyzed with discrete-time event history methods (Allison 1982, 1984). 
In particular, the complementary log-log model I employ here is "the 
uniquely appropriate" model for interval-sensored data (Kalbfleisch and 
Prentice 1980, p. 37; see also Allison 1995, pp. 216-19). A second discrete- 
time event history method, using the logistic model, assumes that events 
can only occur at discrete points in time (Allison 1982). The logistic version 
of discrete-time event history methods is increasingly used by sociologists 
(e.g., Harris 1996; Schneiberg and Bartley 2001; South 2001; Sweeney 
2002), but it is best suited to the relatively rare occasions when events 
can only occur at specified times rather than the interval-sensored data 
I have here. 

In the discrete-time specification, *the hazard rate is the probability 
that an event will occur at a particular time to a particular individual, 


were very similar. This indicates that the findings are not sensitive to the treatment 
of missing data 
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given that the individual is at risk at that time" (Allison 1984, pp. 16, 72). 
The complementary log-log model estimates this conditional probability 
(B,) as a function of the baseline hazard at a given time (a,) and a matrix 
of covariates (X8): 


log[-log(1 — F,)] = a, + X,6 


(Allison 1995; Rodriguez 2003). The exponentiated coefficients from this 
model have a relative risk interpretation similar to an odds ratio in logistic 
regression. 

As with continuous-time proportional hazards models, varying the 
shape of the baseline hazard (o,) allows the researcher to explore how 
the risk of an event occurring changes over time. For each child care 
program, I present a model (model 1) where the hazard is constant over 
time and a model (mode! 2) where the hazard is constant within the periods 
specified above but varies across periods. These models correspond to the 
exponential model and the piecewise constant exponential model, respec- 
tively, in the continuous-time framework (Allison 1995; Sueyoshi 1995; 
Jenkins 2003). Comparing model 2, with periods determined by the legal 
changes discussed above, to model 1 tests the importance of my institu- 
tional account for explaining the diffusion of these child care programs. 

To use discrete-time event history methods, the data must be trans- 
formed into organization-years (or person-years, person-months, etc.). My 
data includes 9,844 establishment-years, one for each year between 1965 
and 1997 that the establishment existed, from the 389 responding estab- 
lishments. The analyses below utilize those records when the establish- 
ment was at risk of adopting that program, that is, years when the es- 
tablishment existed but did not have the program in place at the beginning 
of that year. The dependent care expense account models reported below 
include 7,696 establishment-years and 181 adoption events. The child care 
center models reported below include 8,918 establishment-years and 41 
adoption events. Using the transformed data, I estimate the models with 
the “cloglog” command in Stata using the Huber/White robust estimator 
of variance. 


*% I estimated a third model with a linear time trend that corresponds to a Gompertz 
model in the continuous-time framework (results available upon request). I also esti- 
mated continuous-time exponential and piecewise constant exponential models to com- 
pare with the discrete-time analyses. Results (available upon request) were very similar 
in both substantive conclusions and significance levels to the discrete-time models 
reported here. 
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FINDINGS 


These analyses provide strong evidence that organizations responded to 
changes in tax law, but only when the law was transformed by benefits 
consultants to allow inexpensive programs. Neither the 1973 ruling on 
tax deductions for employers! contributions to child care centers nor the 
1981 tax law making child care services a nontaxable benefit prompted 
employers to increase their adoption of child care centers. However, the 
changing interpretations of the 1981 tax law offered by benefits consulting 
companies dramatically affected the adoption rates of dependent care 
expense accounts. Organizations were also more likely to add expense 
accounts when they had contact with the benefits specialists who devel- 
oped and promoted them. While the institutional environment is essential 
for understanding the diffusion of dependent care expense accounts, or- 
ganizations seem to establish child care centers based on their internal 
characteristics, specifically, size, sector, and the traits of the workforce. 

Figure 1 depicts the percentage of responding organizations that had 
the two programs in each year. The figure suggests that the changes in 
tax law during the early 1980s dramatically increased the risk of adopting 
dependent care expense accounts, but had a much more moderate effect— 
if any effect —on the spread of child care centers. Dependent care expense 
accounts first appeared in the early 1980s, and they diffused rapidly be- 
ginning about 1985. This pattern points to the importance of the IRS 
regulations issued in mid-1984. Child care centers seem to spread slowly 
and steadily, with no dramatic changes in 1973 or 1981 when new tax 
breaks were passed. 

The event history analyses confirm the importance of changing tax 
policies and contact with benefits specialists for understanding the adop- 
tion of dependent care expense accounts. Before turning to evidence for 
the impact of the institutional environment, though, I report on the hy- 
potheses suggested by previous studies of employers' family policies. 
Model 1 in table 2 confirms that larger establishments and organizations, 
organizations with & higher percentage of parents, and organizations fac- 
ing tight labor markets were significantly more likely to adopt dependent 
care expense accounts. Also, unionized organizations were about half as 
likely as other organizations to provide these expense accounts." The 
negative effect of unionization is not surprising because expense accounts 
have been tied to cafeteria plans, which unions generally oppose. There 
is also a marginally significant effect of organizational age (which becomes 
statistically significant at the P < .05 in model 2), with younger organi- 
zations more likely to add these new programs. 


" Exponentiating the coefficients in these models yields a risk ratio similar to an odds 
ratio for logistic models For example, the unionization effect is exp(—.644) — .525. 
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FIG. 1.—Prevalence of child care programs, 1965-97 N = 389 organizations, percentages 
are based on the number of date adoptions divided by the number of organizations that 
either did not adopt the practice or that adopted and knew date of adoption. Adopters who 
did not know date are excluded. 


While organizational capacity and the characteristics of the workforce 
are important predictors of the provision of dependent care expense ac- 
counts, it is also important to consider the policy history and advocacy 
work of benefits specialists. The institutional variables added in model 2 
significantly improve the fit of the model.’ Organizations were over four 
times as likely to adopt dependent care expense accounts in the period 
between the 1981 law and the 1984 regulations, as compared to the period 
before the 1981 law. Once the IRS regulations were issued in 1984, adop- 
tions increased dramatically. Organizations were over 25 times as likely 
to add expense accounts in the period 1985-97, as compared to the ref- 
erence period, 1965—80; furthermore, the coefficient for the 1985-97 period 
is significantly larger than the 1981-84 effect. There is also strong evidence 


** A third model substituted a linear time trend for the periods in model 2. Although 
the coefficient for “year” is positive and significant, this model does not fit the data as 
well as model 2 (according to the BIC statistic used to compare nonnested models). 
This indicates that the risk of adopting dependent care expense accounts changed 
periodically, with changes in tax law, rather than increasing in a linear fashion over 
time. 
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TABLE 2 
COMPLEMENTARY LOG-LOG ANALYSIS OF THE ADOPTION OF DEPENDENT CARE 
EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 














MODEL 1 MODEL 2 
Coef SE Coef SE 
Organizational capacity 
Size of establishment (In) .. .. ....... 235*** 054 203** .064 
Size of organization (In) . ....... "IE 173*** 034 157*** 033 
DB oue eased, fe. DR Uode — 003* .002 —.004* 002 
Government or sonnet social 
services . ......... "-— VÀ iss —.329* 194 — 112 .186 
Manufacturing. ... vw 5 564* 225 .207 .243 
Workers? demands and leverage 
% parents (industry) ... ..... 191*** 015 .073** 024 
% women (establishment) ...... .. .004 .003 .002 003 
Professional/technical/managerial core 
job . a Weed y dedos .308* 174 286 .181 
Betlonal anew plovatent rade "n —,222*** 052 slt? .066 
Unionized establishment ........ . —.644** 196 —735*"** 181 
Institutional environment: 
ERTA 1n place, no regulations 
(1981-84) . ......... x 1.501** 717 
IRS regulations in place (1985 97) .. diet 3.23]*"** (595 
HR/benefits consultants used... ..... .336* 161 
Benefits department ....... ESOS 443* 178 
Constant ...... . .. . Lus. PE: m —15 299*** 999 —11.263*** 1374 
Log likelihood . ....... PUEDES — 716.433 —669.167 
BIC'. — D. SUVs Pr rs ..  —192.844 —251.582 
N éstablistiinentelre P guts 7,696 7,696 
N events ..... .. Sod eed iun Mos es 181 181 
* P « 10 
* P< 05 
** P< 01 
*** P< 001 


of the role of benefits consultants and internal benefits specialists in the 
diffusion of these innovative programs. Organizations that reported using 
human resources consultants are about 4096 more likely to adopt expense 
accounts. Additionally, organizations with their own benefits departments 
are about 56% more likely to adopt this new program. 

Table 3 presents models for the adoption of child care centers. The size 
of the establishment and of the organization as a whole are both significant 
predictors of adopting child care centers. In interviews with managers, 
the size of the establishment was often described as a barrier to estab- 
lishing an on-site child care center, even though employees at smaller sites 
sometimes expressed interest in a center. For example, a manager at a 
high-tech manufacturing site of a company that provides child care at its 
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TABLE 3 
COMPLEMENTARY LOG-LOG ANALYSIS OF THE ADOPTION OF CHILD CARE CENTERS 














MODEL 1 MODEL 2 
Coef. SE Coef. SE 
Organizational capacity: 
Size of establishment (In) .. ........... : .346* .134 .368* .154 
Size of organization (In) . . .......... 330" 101 .300** .110 
ABB. olia venons P ovest .004 .005 .004 .005 
Government or nonprofit social 
SOTVICES . . eerseeee o9 a9 EX ERR 1.106* .446 1.190** .442 
Manufacturing ........ ........ . .eseeeees 337 559 .266 .576 
Workers’ demands and leverage: 
% parents (industry)... . ........ ..... .117*** 028 .070* .039 
96 women (establishment) ........ . . ... 021* 009 .022* .010 
Professional/technical/managenial core 
JOD escis Pere wooets eee E do iso Uu à 2 166*** .414 2 121*** .414 
Regional unemployment rate .... -—D51 .100 —.129 119 
Unionized establishment  .......... ..... —.229 493 — 326 505 
Institutional environment: 
S. 162 tax deductions allowed 
(1974-80) a.a Leer ./16 1175 
ERTA in place (1981-97) .  ........ T 1.813 1117 
HR/benefits consultants used ... ...... : —.223 .372 
Benefits department ....... .... ...... í 532 .361 
Constant mskiados vexestEiudu v ER X —19206*** 2.402 —17.714**"* 2.941 
Log likelihood .... ....... . ........ . —212.528 —208.835 
BIG etis S ae raea SB M Y —7.143 21856 
N establishment-years . .......  ....... 8,918 9,135 
IV BUE V menie wb idabe e" Adve es 41 41 
*P« 10 
* P< 05 
re P< 01 
»** P< 001 


corporate headquarters reported, ^Here, [employees have] asked for day- 
care. We just can't justify it with 300 employees. We don't have the space, 
number one, we don't have the expertise, number two, and we don't have 
the expense, number three, that we can handle [it]." 

In response to the question *Did you ever talk about [a center] or 
consider it, or have workers ever asked about one?” a manager at an 
advertising agency with about 100 employees said, “No, we joke about 
it. [In] that period when everybody was having [babies], it's like, ‘Gosh, 
we should just use that old conference room.’ No, because we're so small 
it wouldn't be something that would work for us." 

An executive at a major financial service company noted that they had 
established centers that provide back-up or emergency child care (but not 
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daily care) *in places where we have critical masses of employees." This 
manager did not specify what constitutes a "critical mass," but a manager 
at a business services organization claimed that "you need a certain 
amount of numbers to make it worthwhile and we didn't have those 
numbers. You need a bigger building, a couple thousand employees to 
even have a good target market [for an on-site center]." 

In the survey sample, there were several establishments with 50—100 
employees that did have a child care center, but these were all nonprofit 
or public sector organizations. Among the private sector organizations 
with child care centers, there were only two establishments with fewer 
than 500 employees and the median size for these establishments was 
1,325 employees. 

Model 1 also reveals that government agencies and nonprofit, social 
service organizations are significantly more likely than service organi- 
zations—-over three times as likely—to adopt child care centers. This 
finding may reflect the greater financial slack available to these govern- 
ment agencies and nonprofit organizations. Alternatively, it may be that 
these organizations are more willing to provide child care services as part 
and parcel of their larger mission to serve the public. There is also evidence 
that organizations with a higher percentage of women are more likely to 
establish child care centers. Model 1 suggests that organizations in in- 
dustries with a higher representation of parents are also more likely to 
provide centers, although this effect is not significant in model 2. 

'The most striking finding from the analysis of child care centers is the 
effect of the occupational status of the core workers. Organizations that 
rely on professionals, managers, or technical workers for their core tasks 
are 8.7 times as likely to provide child care centers as other organizations. 
This finding suggests that the most expensive and extensive version of 
employer-sponsored child care, the on-site or near-site center, is more likely 
to be available at workplaces with many high-status workers. Note that 
Jow unemployment rates prompted employers to adopt expense accounts. 
This measure of tight labor markets does not predict the adoption of child 
care centers, but occupational status of the core workers does. I interpret 
this as evidence that organizations that consistently face recruitment and 
retention difficulties—because they employ professionals and managers 
who are generally in more demand and harder to replace—are more 
willing to make the long-term investment in a child care center, while 
employers who face more variable labor markets add the cheaper program 
when needed. 

The history I have outlined above suggests that the 1973 tax ruling got 
little attention from employers and that the 1981 tax break was quickly 
associated with dependent care expense accounts, even though the Senate 
had hoped to increase the availability of on-site child care centers. Model 
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2 in table 3 supports this interpretation of the historical evidence. Although 
the coefficients for the 1973—80 period and the 1981—97 period are positive, 
they are not statistically significant. Furthermore, model 2 does not im- 
prove the fit of model 1, as indicated by various fit statistics. Neither 
use of human resources consultants nor the presence of a specialized 
benefits department affects an organization's likelihood of establishing a 
child care center. This finding corroborates the historical evidence that 
benefits consultants and their allies inside organizations were concen- 
trating on the new dependent care expense accounts—which are less ex- 
pensive and were used to promote the related cafeteria plans—rather than 
providing child care services directly to employees. 


CONCLUSION 


This article documents the dramatic effect of tax law—as it was inter- 
preted by benefits consulting companies—on employers’ adoption of cer- 
tain child care programs. In 1981, Congress passed a new tax break to 
encourage employers to build new child care centers. Employer-sponsored 
child care programs did diffuse rapidly, but it was the dependent care 
expense accounts created by benefits consulting companies that gained 
popularity, rather than child care centers. Neither legislative intent nor a 
commonsense reading of the language of the law points to the creation 
of expense accounts. Nonetheless, benefits consultants used the change in 
tax law as an opportunity to market their new products (expense accounts 
and cafeteria plans more generally), and employers adopted the expense 
accounts in large numbers. 

Yet, favorable tax policies are clearly not sufficient for the diffusion of 
new child care benefits. Neither the 1973 tax break for organizations that 
created child care centers or subsidized employees’ use of community child 
care nor the 1981 tax law had a discernible effect on employers’ provision 
of child care centers. It is difficult to disentangle whether the limited 
interest in child care centers is due to the costs of the program, the specific 
incentives provided by these tax breaks, the limited publicity provided 
to these tax breaks, or the status of those advocating for child care 


? A third model with a linear time trend performs better than model 2 but worse than 
model 1. 'The best-fitting model, model 1, assumes that the risk of adopting a child 
care center is constant over time. 
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centers. Former child care administrators, as well as feminists and child 
development researchers, were the primary advocates of employer- 
sponsored child care centers in the 1970s, 1980s, and early 1990s (Fried- 
man 1983; Kelly 1999; Martin 2000). These advocates had little clout in 
the corporate world, and they “focused exclusively on on-site centers” 
rather than lower-cost child care benefits (Friedman 1983, p. 24). In con- 
trast, expense accounts were developed, promoted, and administered by 
trusted advisors who knew that their clients and potential clients would 
be interested in cheap benefits. 

Based on their relative costs, no one would find it surprising that many 
more organizations provide dependent care expense accounts than on-site 
child care centers. What is interesting is the way that the cheap child care 
benefit became an option for employers who wanted to respond to em- 
ployees’ child care needs. The benefit that now seems to be an econom- 
ically obvious decision, a “no-brainer” as one manager described it, 
emerged from changes in the legal environment and, importantly, from 
the creative interpretation of tax law by benefits consulting companies. 
Benefits consulting companies acted strategically by interpreting the tax 
law in ways that tied it into their own cafeteria plans, by pushing for 
official approval of this interpretation and revising their programs after 
the IRS denounced the first expense accounts, and by marketing their 
new services as they publicized the changes in tax law. Then they advised 
employers to act strategically by adopting the least expensive program 
that still signaled “family-friendliness” and responsiveness to workers’ 
child care needs. The institutional environment was manipulated (to use 
Oliver's [1991] term), but it was the benefits consulting companies, rather 
than the employing organizations themselves, that crafted these interpre- 
tations of the law. 

Previous institutional studies of law and organizations make this pro- 
cess of collective construction of the law familiar. However, the theory of 
the transformation of law developed in these studies begins with the claim 
that ambiguous law (or uncertainty arising from the structure of the state, 
in Dobbin and Sutton's [1998] recent formulation) creates the possibility 


? Studies of employers’ response to a provision in the Economic Growth and Tax 
Relief Act of 2001 that created a 25% tax credit on investments in child care centers 
may help determine whether employer-sponsored child care centers can overcome the 
cost issue or not. This tax break represents a larger incentive to employers, it has 
received a significant amount of press attention, and there are now savvy work-life 
consultants (e.g., the Association of Work-Life Professionals, accessed on Sept 25, 2002, 
at http://www.awlp.org/certification [^Work-Life Certificate”) and trusted vendors (e g., 
Bright Horizons, accessed on Sept. 15, 2002, at http://www.brighthorizons.com/client/ 
index.html [About Us”) advocating on-site centers for some organizations. If child 
care centers do not increase under these conditions, it would seem that centers are 
simply too expensive to appeal to large numbers of employers. 
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of organizations mediating the law. In the case of employer-sponsored 
child care, the law is transformed despite the fact that it is seemingly 
concrete and specific. This finding leads me to ask whether ambiguous 
law is necessary for this process. I argue that transformation of law by 
organizational actors and their agents occurs because the policy-making 
process is open to these actors, not necessarily because the law is ambig- 
uous or challenged. These findings raise questions about when this process 
occurs or does not occur and when advocates are successful in trans- 
forming the law in line with their interests (cf. Jaffee and Freeman 2002). 
Future research could fruitfully investigate which interested actors and 
agents are recognized as a legitimate part of the policy-making process 
and how different actors and agents fare in their efforts to transform the 
law. Studies of this topic might lead to an integration of institutional 
theory of law and organizations with critical perspectives on legal mo- 
bilization and the regulatory process. 

I have argued that the collective construction of the law is a more 
common process than has been previously claimed, but this does not 
necessarily imply that the law, as it is collectively constructed, can ac- 
complish major changes in employers’ policies, practices, or benefits. Em- 
pirical research suggests that the law is transformed in specific ways; it 
is often "managerialized" or pushed in directions that mesh with organ- 
izational interests and may minimize the substantive changes in the work- 
place (Edelman 2001; Edelman et al. 1993, 2001). In this study, for ex- 
ample, benefits consultants recognized management's interests in low-cost 
responses to child care needs and saw a way to advance their own interests 
in the new cafeteria plans they were marketing. Once the regulatory 
agency accepted dependent care expense accounts—which are cheap, easy 
to administer, and do not involve bringing children to the workplace or 
giving workers more time to care for their children themselves—as a valid 
use of the tax break, the law was transformed in a way that matched 
organizational interests and the cheap benefit was adopted widely. 
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Opportunity, Honor, and Action in the 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising of 1943! 


Rachel L. Einwohner 
Purdue University 


Macrolevel theories of social movement emergence posit that polit- 
ical opportunity “opens the door" for collective action. This article 
uses the case of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising to show that collective 
action need not always require opportunity. Warsaw Jews’ armed 
resistance was a response not to opportunity but to a lack thereof. 
Equally important was a strong sense of honor among the ghetto 
fighters: the hopelessness of their situation helped construct a mo- 
tivational frame that equated resistance with honor and made col- 
lective resistance possible. This case therefore illustrates how fram- 
ing processes can mediate structural conditions to produce collective 
action in the absence of opportunity. It also points to the need for 
additional research on protest and resistance in nondemocratic 
settings. 


INTRODUCTION 


While the tragedy of the Holocaust is well known, some common per- 
ceptions about it are inaccurate. The haunting Holocaust images with 
which many people are familiar typically portray the Nazis’ victims, es- 
pecially Jews, as individuals who submitted meekly to their fate by going 
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to the slaughter “like sheep.” Such depictions have prompted many com- 
mentators to ask, “Why didn't the Jews resist?” Others respond to such 
questions by pointing out that European Jews did resist in a variety of 
ways, ranging from individual escapes to collective armed rebellions (see 
Bauer 1989, 2001; Marrus 1989). 

Yet while these acts of resistance may help dispel the myth of Jewish 
passivity, they still leave important questions unanswered. In fact, from 
the perspective of macrolevel theory and research on social movements, 
collective Jewish resistance during the Holocaust is more problematic than 
inaction would have been. One dominant explanatory factor among these 
theories is the notion of "political opportunity," a set of various features 
of the political climate thought to “open the door" for protest to occur. 
However, given & context in which Jews were isolated, politically pow- 
erless, and targeted for extermination by a powerful regime, opportunity- 
based explanations would argue that collective acts of Jewish resistance 
never should have happened at all. This prediction sets the stage for the 
following analysis. Instead of asking, "Why didn't Jews resist?" I ask 
“Why did Jews resist?" 

My inquiry focuses on a single case: the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising of 
1943. In January and April 1943,’ coalitions of Jewish activists in the 
Warsaw Ghetto used a small arsenal of smuggled weapons and homemade 
explosives to resist the Nazis’ attempts to deport them to the death camp 
Treblinka. This case is of substantial importance to the study of social 
movements for two reasons. First, it extends current theory and research 
to a new terrain. As scholars are increasingly recognizing the limitations 
of a research literature based mainly on the study of protest in contem- 
porary Western democracies (McAdam, McCarthy, and Zald 1996; 
McAdam, Tarrow, and Tilly 2001), an analysis of collective resistance that 
took place in a nondemocratic context during World War II offers a useful 
test of the applicability of dominant theoretical concepts to a broader 
range of cases. Second, as stated above, this case presents an important 
challenge to one of the explanatory factors offered by these theories; 
namely, the concept of political opportunity. The dire conditions in the 
Warsaw Ghetto, along with the sheer strength of the Nazi regime, Poland's 
widespread anti-Semitism, and Jews’ segregation from the rest of Polish 
society, severely restricted opportunities for collective action. An exami- 
nation of the emergence of collective resistance under conditions that 
would seem to preclude it therefore helps clarify the relationship between 


? The first uprising lasted only a few days, while the second lasted from April 19 until 
the destruction of the ghetto in mid-May. The ghetto revolts are distinct from the 
Warsaw Uprising of 1944, a citywide uprising against the Nazis staged mainly by non- 
Jewish Poles. 
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opportunity and action and furthers our understanding of the dynamics 
of protest and resistance. 

Below, I argue that collective action in the Warsaw Ghetto emerged 
not in response to opportunity but to a lack thereof; in fact, it was only 
once the ghetto fighters became aware of the hopelessness of their situation 
that they began to plan for resistance. Opportunity and constraint cannot 
explain this case completely, however. The ghetto residents’ assessment 
of their situation as one in which their deaths were inevitable facilitated 
the construction of a motivational frame that equated resistance with 
honor and dignity. This case therefore shows how framing processes can 
compel action in the absence of opportunity, real or perceived. 

I begin with a more detailed discussion of the concept of political op- 
portunity and its role in the emergence of collective action. Then, drawing 
on secondary sources as well as on primary data in the form of diaries 
and memoirs written by ghetto residents, I describe life in the Warsaw 
Ghetto between 1940 and 1943. My empirical discussion centers on the 
emergence of armed resistance in the ghetto and is therefore focused more 
on the events preceding the uprising than on the resistance itself. I con- 
clude with a discussion of the implications of this case study for future 
theory and research on contentious politics in a variety of settings. 


POLITICAL OPPORTUNITY AND SOCIAL MOVEMENT EMERGENCE: 
THE "CLASSICAL AGENDA? AND MORE RECENT FORMULATIONS 


Classical treatments of the role of political opportunity in collective action 
include political process theory (McAdam 1982; Tilly 1978) and work on 
the concept of "political opportunity structures" (Eisinger 1973; Kitschelt 
1986; Kriesi 1995; Meyer and Staggenborg 1996; Schock 1999; Tarrow 
1994, 1996). This research explains movement emergence in terms of 
various aspects of the broader political context in which insurgency takes 
place. Although "political opportunity" has come to mean a number of 
different things, including features of the electoral system, elite alliances, 
policy changes, and state repression, the concept generally refers to some 
restructuring of power relations that creates an “opening” for protest to 
occur (Gamson and Meyer 1996; McAdam 1996). Similarly, research on 
revolutions points to state crises and conflict between states and elites as 
factors that make revolutions possible (Goldstone 1986, 1991; Goldstone 
and Useem 1999; Goodwin 2001; Skocpol 1979; Skocpol and Trimberger 
1986). Explanations like these are part of what McAdam et al. (2001) 
describe as the "classical social movement agenda." 

While much of this theoretical work is focused at the macro level, some 
scholars also emphasize protesters’ subjective interpretation of their cir- 
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cumstances, arguing that protesters must be aware of opportunity in order 
for facilitative environmental factors to translate into collective action. 
In a well-known quote, McAdam notes (1982, p. 48), “Mediating between 
opportunity and action are people and the subjective meanings they attach 
to their situations." Although he first made this claim in 1982, expressly 
synthetic treatments of macro- and microassessments of opportunity— 
what McAdam et al. (2001) refer to as "the attribution of opportunity"— 
are more common among recent theoretical discussions of social move- 
ment emergence. Some of this work even suggests that participants' op- 
timistic assessments may, in some cases, counteract structural limitations. 
For example, when describing the process by which activists "frame" or 
make sense of opportunity, Gamson and Meyer (1996, p. 285) argue that 
activists “systematically overestimate the degree of political opportunity" 
in order to convince others to join their cause, and that *by influencing 
perceptions of opportunity among potential activists, organizers can ac- 
tually alter the material bases of opportunity" (p. 286). Similarly, C. Kurz- 
man's (1996) analysis of the 1979 Iranian revolution argues that although 
a strong Iranian state precluded structural opportunity, the Iranian people 
still perceived opportunity to exist; their belief that the opposition move- 
ment was poised to succeed facilitated their participation and the 
government's eventual overthrow. These scholars therefore suggest that 
protesters’ abilities to create opportunity—even if only in their own 
minds—can facilitate collective action. 

Finally, although the concept of opportunity has been used widely and 
has received a great deal of empirical support, opportunity-based expla- 
nations for the emergence of collective action are not without their critics. 
Goodwin and Jasper (1999), who provide perhaps the most explicit of 
these criticisms, suggest that opportunity need not always result in col- 
lective action. Citing research that has found, for example, that state 
repression (generally thought to indicate a lack of political opportunity) 
can in some situations actually facilitate protest, they conclude that the 
effect of this factor “is not invariant, but historically and situationally 
contingent" (p. 38). Goodwin (2001) also puts forth a “state constructionist” 
theory of revolutions, which argues that high levels of state repression 
may help construct or “incubate” revolution by justifying action against 
the state and reinforcing the belief that there is ^no other way out." Sim- 
ilarly, Goldstone and Tilly (2001) suggest that situations of extreme 
threat—a factor they see as existing separately from opportunity—can 
facilitate collective action. In their view, "threat" refers to the costs as- 
sociated with action (or nonaction). They therefore argue that collective 
action can occur in the absence of opportunity, if the costs of inaction are 
perceived to be great. 

My inquiry is grounded in and provides empirical support for Goldstone 
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and Tilly's argument, as well as for Goodwin and Jasper’s critique and 
the theoretical discussions of the interplay between structural opportunity 
and the perceptions of such. As I explain in more detail below, the Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising took place despite a lack of opportunity, real or perceived. 
In fact, collective resistance emerged precisely because Jews recognized 
there was no way out of the ghetto. This awareness helped create collective 
action by allowing a particular motivational frame (Benford 1993) to take 
hold: one that equated resistance with honor. An analysis of this case 
therefore goes beyond recent discussions of structural and perceived op- 
portunity to show how framing processes can facilitate collective action 
even in the absence of political opportunity. It also suggests that some of 
those contingencies to which Goodwin and Jasper refer can include gen- 
ocide and the belief among participants that their deaths are inevitable, 
contingencies that fit Goldstone and Tilly's concept of threat. Finally, as 
I explain in the conclusion, this case points to the need for empirical 
research on a greater variety of cases—especially those in situations of 
extreme powerlessness—to continue to refine our understanding of the 
emergence of collective action. 


CASE SELECTION AND DATA 


Protest and resistance can take many forms (Jasper 1997, p. 5; see also 
Pichardo Almanzar, Sullivan-Catlin, and Deane 1998; Scott 1990). Cor- 
respondingly, European Jews resisted the Nazis in many different ways. 
Individual acts of resistance included going into hiding, escaping from 
camps and transports, *passing" as Gentiles, sabotaging goods made in 
factories, burying and destroying valuables rather than allowing them to 
be confiscated, and even committing suicide (Appleman-Jurman 1988; 
Bauman 1986; Klajman 2000; Melson 2000). In the Warsaw Ghetto, sim- 
ilar acts of individual resistance were noted; in addition, residents set up 
schools for children and continued to observe religious holidays, despite 
a ban on these practices (Gutman 1982; Syrkin 1948). Some in the ghetto 
were even more openly defiant of Nazi rules. For example, Wladyslaw 
Szpilman, a Warsaw Jew who survived the ghetto, describes in his mem- 
oirs how he and his brother risked beatings by refusing to obey the rule 
requiring all Jewish men to bow and doff their caps to passing German 
soldiers (Szpilman 1999, p. 49); other men went hatless, even in winter, 
to evade this law (Gutman 1994, p. 125). While such individual acts of 
resistance are notable, my analysis focuses on collective Jewish resistance 
because it falls within the domain of social movement theory, whereas 
individual acts do not. 

The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising was not the only example of collective 
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Jewish resistance during the Holocaust; Jews also staged uprisings in other 
ghettos, as well as in concentration camps, and they joined with non-Jews 
in broader resistance movements throughout Europe (see Grubsztein 1971; 
Marrus 1989). However, the Warsaw case is worthy of study for several 
reasons. First, this case is of great symbolic importance as the best-known 
example of collective Jewish resistance against the Nazis; indeed, Poz- 
nanski (1995) refers to the Warsaw case as the "paradigm of Jewish re- 
sistance" (p. 128). It is also notable that Israel's national day of Holocaust 
remembrance, Yom Hashoah, is held on the day recognized as the an- 
niversary of the uprising (Gutman 1994, p. 259). Second, the case is quite 
well documented, more so than most other cases of collective Jewish 
resistance. À large array of data, such as writings contained in diaries 
and letters that were recovered from the ruins of the Warsaw Ghetto, 
allow historians and other scholars to produce a number of secondary 
sources. This paper is part of a broader analysis that draws on secondary 
sources, as well as on primary data from the famous Oneg Shabbat ar- 
chives and from published diaries and memoirs written by Warsaw Ghetto 
residents.* 

My description of the ghetto and uprising is not meant to be historically 
exhaustive (for more detailed accounts, see Ainsztein [1979], Gutman 
[1982, 1994], and D. Kurzman [1993]. Instead, I use this case to illustrate 
how collective action can take place in the absence of political opportunity. 
Whereas C. Kurzman (1996) argues that studies of opportunity are best 
served by analyses of *mismatched" cases, or those whose levels of struc- 
tural opportunity do not match participants’ perceptions of opportunity, 
my analysis focuses on a case with *matched" levels of opportunity. How- 
ever, I argue that an examination of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising is useful 
to social movement studies because it represents a case of collective action 
that took place despite a lack of opportunity—real or perceived—and 
therefore runs counter to what most research predicts. 

Finally, although I present a single case, my analysis is implicitly com- 


* The April 1943 uprising actually began on the first day of Passover, the fifteenth day 
of the month of Nisan in the Jewish calendar. Yom Hashoah is the twenty-seventh of 
Nisan, but is recognized as the anniversary of the uprising. 

‘The Oneg Shabbat archives, which contain underground newspapers, letters, and 
diaries, as well as reports on ghetto life, were organized by Emmanuel Ringelblum, a 
historian and ghetto resident who perished in 1944. The term Oneg Shabbat literally 
means *joy of the sabbath" and refers to a celebration held at the end of Sabbath 
services. During the time of the ghetto, when political meetings were expressly for- 
bidden, Ringelblum and his archive workers used Oneg Shabbat as a code term for 
their activities. The materials they collected were placed in milk cans and buried in 
several locations in the ghetto. Although only a portion of the original archives sur- 
vived, those that have been recovered are still invaluable for describing life in the 
ghetto (Gutman 1989a). 
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parative; it employs what Bonnell (1980) calls an "illustrative" use of 
comparison, which "focuses on correspondences between a unit or units 
of analysis and a theory or concept" (p. 171). I also use this case to speculate 
that the factors that facilitated the emergence of collective resistance in 
the Warsaw Ghetto may also operate in other contexts. At the same time, 
however, I recognize that there is much debate about the uniqueness of 
the Holocaust and the extent to which it may be compared to other settings 
(see Bauer 2001; Gerson 2001; Melson 1992; Rosenbaum 2001). Some 
scholars (e.g., Katz 2001; Lipstadt 1993) argue that the Holocaust is in- 
comparable and unique, whereas others (e.g., Melson 1992, 2001) believe 
that it may be compared to other cases. My position is more in line with 
the latter group of scholars, most of whom undertake comparative studies 
of genocide. To their work, I add that collective resistance during the 
Holocaust may be compared to collective resistance in other contexts. 
However, by taking this position, I do not mean to diminish in any way 
the profound tragedy of the Holocaust. I argue simply that the fact that 
resistance happened under such unparalleled conditions is of great im- 
portance to the study of collective action and may help to enhance our 
understanding of protest and resistance in other settings. 


THE WARSAW GHETTO, 1940-43 


Following Germany’s infamous blitzkrieg invasion in September 1939, 
Poland was divided into three sections. The eastern region became Rus- 
Sian territory, while the two remaining sections were occupied by Ger- 
many. Of these, the northern and western regions became part of the 
Reich, and the remaining territory—which included Warsaw—became 
known as the “General Government” (Gutman 1982, pp. 10-12). 
Although Hitler’s “Final Solution” for European Jews had not yet been 
codified, Jews living in the General Government were still subject to Nazi 
repression from the beginning of the occupation. Jews were forbidden to 
own businesses or work in certain occupations (usually traditionally Jew- 
ish occupations, such as textile work); they also had to obey curfews and 
were not allowed to possess certain valuables (e.g., furs). After December 
1, 1939, each Jew in the General Government over the age of 10 was also 
required to display his or her Jewish identity in the form of a white 
armband imprinted with a blue Star of David (Gutman 1982, p. 29). In 
addition to these formalized edicts, Jews were frequently beaten on the 
streets, rounded up for forced labor, and coerced at gunpoint to perform 
humiliating acts such as dancing naked or cleaning officers’ quarters using 
their own undergarments as cleaning cloths. Religious Jewish men were 
particular targets of Nazi brutality and often had their beards cut, burned, 
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or torn from their faces (Ainsztein 1979; Donat 1978; Gutman 1982, 1994; 
Klajman 2000). 

By the end of September 1939, the Nazis also began planning for the 
ghettoization of Polish Jews. In accordance with Nazi ideology, the Reich 
was to be judenfrei or judenrein (free of Jews); therefore, Polish Jews 
living in the region that had been annexed by Germany were either mur- 
dered or deported to the General Government. Within the General Gov- 
ernment, Jews from the countryside and smaller towns were relocated to 
the larger cities where they were ghettoized, or forcibly segregated from 
the rest of the Polish population and confined to sealed (i.e., walled-off) 
areas. The Warsaw Ghetto was decreed on October 12, 1940, and sealed 
a month later, on November 16 (Gutman 1982, 1994). 


Life in the Ghetto 


The end of 1940 found Warsaw Jews confined to a 1.36-square-mile area 
that was surrounded by a 10-foot wall topped with barbed wire and 
broken glass (Ainsztein 1979; Gutman 1994; D. Kurzman 1993). Within 
the ghetto there was considerable crowding. About 3096 of the city's 
population was forced to reside in 2.496 of the city's area (Gutman 1982, 
p. 60), and when the ghetto population reached its peak of 500,000 in the 
summer of 1941, average per room occupancy was 13 (D. Kurzman 1993). 
With crowding came disease. Typhus, a disease spread by lice, was a 
particular problem. Szpilman's memoirs described how he was met 
nightly by his mother *with a bowl of spirits and pair of pincers" to remove 
and destroy lice that he picked up during the day (1999, pp. 18-19), and 
Janina Bauman, who was interred in the ghetto with her family as a 
teenager, wrote, “Physical contact with strangers was what we tried most 
to avoid. . . . The homeless, tattered, undernourished people we brushed 
against in the streets were covered with lice and often suffered from 
infectious diseases" (1986, p. 40). 

Cut off from their jobs and traditional ways of earning a living, most 
ghetto residents had quite limited means; further, with official food rations 
estimated at less than 300 calories per day (D. Kurzman 1993, p. 23), 
hunger was widespread. The memoirs of Adina Szwajger, a physician in 
the ghetto, describe her staff's efforts to feed their hospital patients; some- 
times all they could provide was an injection of glucose solution (1990, 
pp. 31-32). Beggars were everywhere, and it became typical to see starving 
people lying in the street. As time wore on, the sight of corpses (sometimes 
naked or covered with paper because their clothing was valuable to sur- 
viving relatives) became commonplace. Some of the more desperate beg- 


* Gutman (1994, p. 51) lists ghettos in 53 Polish cities. 
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gars became khappers or “snatchers” who grabbed food away from others 
on the street and ingested it before they could be caught (Gutman 1982; 
D. Kurzman 1993). Others turned to smuggling as a means of survival. 
Typically, children were the best smugglers; because of their size and 
agility, they were able to fit through small holes in the ghetto walls and 
were more adept than adults at evading guards. However, such activity 
was not without costs. Jack Klajman, who was a 10-year-old boy in 
Warsaw in 1941, described the actions of a German guard known as 
“Frankenstein” in his memoirs:’ 


He guarded the area in a jeep with a mounted machine gun. As children 
would climb the wall, Frankenstein and a German assistant would zoom 
in from out of nowhere on their killing machine. . . Once you were spotted 
there was no time to hide—it didn't matter whether you were in the process 
of climbing or just near the wall and getting ready It took him only seconds 
from the time he eyed you until the moment he murdered you with a spray 
of bullets. . . . If you were a smuggler, you were terrified of him But you 
had no choice. You had to eat. (Klajman 2000, pp. 21-22) 


In an attempt to alleviate the suffering as much as possible, ghetto 
residents developed a number of self-help organizations that provided 
vital services such as soup kitchens. These organizations were at first 
supported by funds from the American Joint Distribution Committee and 
were kept going by donations from relatively solvent ghetto Jews when 
contributions from Americans fell off as the United States entered World 
War II (Gutman 1982). Other examples of social organization in the ghetto 
included clandestine schools, religious services, and political organiza- 
tions. The latter developed an extensive underground network and used 
soup kitchens and other self-help organizations to hold secret meetings, 
as political meetings were prohibited by Nazi decree (Gutman 1982, 1994; 
D. Kurzman 1993). 

As time went on, however, the situation became more dire. By May 
30, 1941, an estimated 50% of the Jews in the ghetto were starving to 
death, and there were 5,500 deaths in July 1941 alone, compared with 
only 454 deaths among Warsaw Jews in May 1938 (Ainsztein 1979, pp. 
2—3). Yet the way that ghetto residents reacted to their circumstances is 
notable. Despite their suffering, there is evidence that many Warsaw Jews 


$ Some ghetto residents actually found smuggling to be quite lucrative. Smugglers who 
catered to the interests of relatively wealthy residents (i.e., those who had been well 
off before the war and who managed to hold on to their valuables) grew wealthy 
themselves by bringing liquor and gourmet foods into the ghetto and selling them at 
black market prices (Donat 1978, Gutman 1982). 

' “Frankenstein,” whose name was Josef Blósche, was notorious in the ghetto and was 
mentioned in many memoirs and secondary sources. 
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remained hopeful that the Nazis would lose the war and that life would 
return to normal (Gutman 1994). For example, the diary of Chaim Kaplan, 
a nearly daily account of life in the ghetto until its author perished in 
August 1942, repeatedly describes the community's belief that the Nazis 
would ultimately fall. On June 7, 1942, Kaplan wrote: 


The Nazi sword rests against out throats, wreaking havoc amongst us. But 
we were always a nation bound by hope—and so we shall remain... . 
The English radio, whose listeners endanger their lives,’ strengthens our 
hope . . . Every word gives us courage; every small detail that points to 
any military weakness is carried through the length and breadth of the 
ghetto as though on eagles’ wings, with even children talking about it. 
When the news doesn't tell us what we want to hear, we twist and turn it 
until it seems full of hints, clues, and secrets that support our views... . 
A stubborn people! (Kaplan 1999, p. 347) 


Even as verifiable rumors of mass extermination of Jews elsewhere in 
Europe filtered into the ghetto, many maintained a stubborn optimism 
that it would not or could not happen to them. Describing the reaction 
to the news of a massacre in Vilna (a city northeast of Warsaw, in modern- 
day Lithuania) in late December 1941, for example, one resident's memoirs 
note, "People consoled themselves with the thought that the Eastern dis- 
tricts were recognized as Russian territory, but other laws prevailed in 
the General Government and that Jews in this part of Poland would 
therefore be saved. Many believed that it would be impossible to exter- 
minate the half a million people of the Warsaw Ghetto. . . . It was self- 
deceit, to be sure, but how could it have been otherwise?" (Wdowinski 
1985, pp. 53—54). Similarly, Marek Edelman, one of the leaders of the 
Ghetto Uprising, wrote, "The Warsaw ghetto did not believe in the reports. 
Al] who clung to life would not believe that their lives could be taken 
from them in such a manner" (quoted in Ainsztein 1979, pp. 17-18). 

Ironically, while such attitudes may have helped Warsaw Jews cope 
with life in the ghetto, they also prevented collective resistance from 
occurring. That is, as long as survival was a matter of enduring the ghetto 
conditions—dire as they were—until Germany lost the war, collective 
resistance was seen as unnecessary (Ainsztein 1979). In his memoirs, Stan- 
islaw Adler, a member of the Jewish police in the ghetto,’ wrote, 


* Owning and operating radios at this time was ilegal, for Jews and all Poles (Gutman 
1982, p. 31). 

* À Jewish police force was created in the ghetto and operated as part of the Judenrat 
(Jewish Council), a Nazi-decreed body that was charged with carrying out the orders 
of the German authorities (Gutman 1982, p. 36). 
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The Jewish population had two choices: to engage in a heroic fight irre- 
spective of the outcome and without any chance for even partial success, 
or to engage in a terrible race with time, a race which seemed to give some 
hope of survival. The kind of heroism required by the first choice nobody 
in the whole world would attempt as long as one spark of hope existed 
that they could last out. The overwhelming majority was overcome with 
an immense desire not so much to endure to the end of the war as to see 
with their own eyes the Nazis collapse. The community as a whole ardently 
and fanatically believed that this would happen though no logic could justify 
such a belief.. . . Therefore, this community, whose pre-war condition had 
compelled them to constant compromises and deprivations, persisted in their 
will to outlive this trial. (Adler 1982, p. 80; emphasis in original) 


In order for collective resistance to emerge, then, Jews’ perception of their 
situation had to change. The events of the summer of 1942 were trans- 
formative in this regard. 


The Great Deportation, July-September 1942 


On July 22, 1942, Germans began mass deportations in the Warsaw 
Ghetto, sending several thousand Jews to Treblinka every day for a period 
of six weeks. In response, many in the ghetto scrambled to protect them- 
selves by finding employment in German-operated factories. Ghetto res- 
ident Alexander Donat wrote, “Everyone in the Ghetto frantically set 
about getting papers to prove employment. . . . Instead of saying ‘Hello’ 
or ‘How are you?’ people now greeted each other with ‘Are you covered?’” 
(1978, p. 58). The memoirs of Vladka Meed, who became a courier for 
the ghetto fighters, also describe the mood at the time: “People exchanged 
reassuring words, perhaps seeking to delude themselves as much as to 
console one another. The clouds would yet disperse.. . . It was necessary 
to find work, to obtain an employment card; then, according to the 
German edict, one could be sure of being permitted to stay in the ghetto. 
The ghetto put its trust in the printed word; workers would not be de- 
ported. Life might be hard, but still bearable” (1979, p. 15). 

Even once the mass deportations began, therefore, some people still 
had false hope that they would survive because they had proper papers; 
others held fast to the thought that deportation simply meant being sent 
to a work camp. The latter view was perpetuated by rumors, as well as 
by Nazi propaganda in the form of letters and postcards from people 
claiming to have been deported to work camps—etters that victims were 
forced to write before being put to death (Gutman 1982; Syrkin 1948). 
As the aktion (operation) progressed, however, hopes for survival were 
dashed. Kaplan’s diary entry of August 2, 1942, began, “Jewish Warsaw 
is in its death throes. A whole community is going to its death!” (1999, 
p. 396). Donat’s memoirs point to the deportation of Janusz Korczak, a 
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renowned pediatrician and children's advocate who established an or- 
phanage in the ghetto, as the clearest evidence that everyone in the ghetto 
would eventually be killed. Korczak was sent to Treblinka along with 
200 children from his orphanage on August 5, 1942, despite attempts by 
community leaders to save him. Donat wrote, “Why had the Judenrat 
[Jewish council] tried to save Korczak? If the two hundred children were 
really going to be resettled somewhere in the East, wasn't it perfectly 
natural for their teacher and shepherd to go along with them? What we 
had suspected all along—but could not or did not want to believe—was 
now confirmed. . . . This was not resettlement; this was deportation to 
death? (1978, p. 71). 


The Emergence of Resistance 


The events of the summer of 1942 were therefore instrumental in changing 
Warsaw Jews’ assessment of their situation from one in which survival 
was possible to a growing awareness of the Nazis’ genocidal plans. Still, 
resistance was not a foregone conclusion. While many in the ghetto— 
notably, young activists from a variety of political organizations—began 
to call for resistance, others believed that collective action was too risky 
and could make the Jews' situation even worse by increasing Nazi 
repression. 

Exchanges at a meeting held on July 24, 1942, two days after the 
beginning of the mass deportations, illustrated these conflicting views. 
Among those present was Hirsch Berlinski, a member of the youth Zionist 
organization Left Poa’lei Zion. Berlinski argued for collective resistance: 
“In one way or another, deportation means annihilation. It is therefore 
better to die with dignity and not like hunted animals. There is no other 
way out, all that remains to us is to fight. . . . We realize that our ar- 
mament compared with that of the enemy reminds one of a fly facing an 
elephant. But we have no alternative—annihilation faces us in one form 
or another” (quoted in Ainsztein 1979, p. 36). According to Berlinski’s 
diary, his comments drew the following responses from older ghetto lead- 
ers (quoted in Ainsztein 1979, p. 37). Dr. Isaac Schipper, a historian and 
Zionist leader, said, “To defend ourselves is tantamount to bringing an- 
nihilation upon the ghetto," while Rabbi Zysie Frydman, the leader of 
the orthodox group Agudath Israel, said further, “I believe in God and I 
believe that a miracle will take place. The Lord will not allow His people 
to be annihilated. We must wait, we must wait for a miracle. To fight the 
Germans does not make sense. The Germans will wipe us out in a couple 
of days. . . . Dear friends, persevere and have faith and we shall be 
rescued!" 

Although the views of the ghetto elders prevailed at that meeting, as 
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the a&tion continued throughout the summer, more people began to sup- 
port views such as Berlinski's. A new mood therefore took hold in the 
ghetto: since death was a certainty, it was better for Jews to die in battle 
with the Nazis than to submit meekly to being slaughtered (Gutman 1982, 
1994). By the end of September 1942, two organizations emerged that 
were dedicated to armed resistance: the Jewish Fighting Organization 
(Zydowska Organizacja Bojowa), or ZOB, and the Jewish Military Union 
(Zydowski Zwiazek Wojskowy), or ZZW. Each formed from the ghetto's 
network of activist youth. Activists from a variety of Zionist and socialist 
youth groups such as the Bund, Hashomer Hatza'ir (“The Young Guard”), 
and Dror (“Freedom”) joined the ZOB (see Zuckerman [1993, pp. xvii- 
xviii] for a description of these and other organizations), while the right- 
wing Betari Youth of the Revisionist Movement established the ZZW 
(Wdowinski 1985). 

Once formed, each organization set out to amass the weapons necessary 
for armed resistance. Those activists whose *good" (i.e., non-Semitic) looks 
and unaccented Polish allowed them to pass as Gentiles slipped out of 
the ghetto to try to obtain arms, while those who could not leave safely 
stayed behind to plan and train for resistance. However, even those who 
managed to cross safely to the Aryan side were still in danger, not simply 
because of their arms-smuggling activities, but because any Jew caught 
outside the ghetto was put to death. Jews working outside the ghetto were 
particularly fearful of blackmailers (shmaltsovniks) who extorted fees from 
Jews in exchange for not turning them in to the Gestapo (Rotem 1994; 
Zuckerman 1993). Arms were also quite expensive. Ringelblum noted that 
the ghetto fighters had to pay three times the going rate for arms because 
of the risks that Polish arms smugglers took if caught helping Jews (Ker- 
mish 1986, p. 597n4; see also Ainsztein 1979, p. 68). 'To raise the necessary 
funds, members of the fighting organizations turned to those few re- 
maining ghetto residents who were known to have valuables (mostly 
smugglers and members of the Jewish police). While some of these in- 
dividuals voluntarily donated money to the resistance efforts, others did 
not; in such cases, ZOB and ZZW members exacted taxes and used force 
in order to get the desperately needed funds (Gutman 1982). ZOB fighter 
Tuvia Borzykowski wrote in his memoirs, *Our enforcement bodies were 
particularly severe towards members of the Jewish police,” whom we 
taxed extra heavily. The policemen were among the richest Jews in the 
ghetto because they appropriated much property left by Jews who fell 
victim to the German extermination actions. Many were arrested for not 
responding to the demands of the tax collectors; there was even one case 


? The Jewish police were hated throughout the ghetto for their participation in round- 
ups (Gutman 1994, p. 143). 
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when a Jewish policeman was shot when resisting fighters who came to 
collect money? (1976, p. 38). 

By January 1943, the ZOB had obtained only a few grenades and a 
few dozen pistols (Ainsztein 1979), yet by the start of the April 1943 
uprising, each of the ZOB's roughly 500 fighters had a pistol and a few 
homemade hand grenades, while the estimated 400 members of the ZZW 
had pistols and grenades, as well as 21 submachine guns, eight machine 
guns, and 30 rifles (Ainsztein 1979, pp. 97-98; Gutman 1982, pp. 344, 
348). Given the conditions under which they were amassed, these arsenals 
were certainly impressive; still, they were hardly enough to fight effectively 
against the much better armed SS troops. Thus, as Syrkin notes (1948, 
p. 203), *The Jewish fighters were rich only in daring and the readiness 
to sell their lives dearly." 


EXPLAINING ARMED RESISTANCE IN THE GHETTO: 
OPPORTUNITY, THREAT, AND HONOR 


By the end of May 1943, the Warsaw Ghetto lay in ruins. The rebellion 
led by the ZOB and ZZW was crushed, and most of the ghetto residents 
were either deported to the death camps or killed in the fighting and 
subsequent razing of the ghetto by German troops. This outcome is hardly 
surprising, as the poorly outfitted ghetto fighters were no match for their 
opponents. What is surprising—especially from the perspective of 
opportunity-based explanations for collective action—is the fact that they 
staged armed resistance in the first place. Below, I assess political op- 
portunity, both real and perceived, in the Warsaw Ghetto. I then argue 
that the lack of opportunity—or, better, the extreme threat—helped usher 
in a new set of interpretations among the ghetto fighters; namely, that 
resistance would lead to a certain death, but one that was honorable. 
Finally, by treating honor as a motivational frame (Benford 1993; Snow 
and Benford 1988), I discuss why the concept of honor became a com- 
pelling argument for resistance and show how opportunity and honor 
worked together to facilitate collective action. 


Opportunity and Threat 


Tilly (1978) argues that multiple sovereignty, or a situation in which more 
than one political bloc makes exclusive claims upon the government, may 
create opportunity for collective action. While multiple governing bodies 
existed in the ghetto (e.g., the Judenrat and Jewish police), most of these 
were established by the Germans themselves and therefore had little 
power to make claims. Instead of providing Jews with protection, these 
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self-governance bodies actually facilitated Nazi repression by putting into 
place a set of procedures for compliance with Nazi edicts (Gutman 1982). 
The ghetto fighters also lacked assistance from third parties. Although a 
Polish underground existed on the Aryan side, few groups were willing 
to do much to assist the ghetto Jews, despite numerous pleas (Ainsztein 
1979; Gutman 1982; D. Kurzman 1993). Some groups such as the Polish 
Armia Krajowa (Home Army) did supply some arms to the ghetto fighters, 
but this aid was limited; in fact, one shipment of 10 revolvers in De- 
cember 1942 was mostly defective (Gutman 1982, p. 300). D. Kurzman 
(1993) also suggests that the Armia Krajowa and Polish government-in- 
exile in London were hesitant to help the ghetto Jews for fear of losing 
support among the openly anti-Semitic Polish population. Nor did Ger- 
many's commitment to warmaking activity create opportunity for resis- 
tance in the ghetto. For instance, although Germany extended its involve- 
ment in World War II with the invasion of the Soviet Union in June 1941, 
that invasion coincided with the systematic implementation of the *Final 
Solution” (Browning 1992; Gutman 1982, 1989b), which signaled increased 
repression and a further erosion of what little control European Jews had 
over their lives. Warsaw Jews therefore experienced none of the “openings” 
argued by many theorists to pave the way for the emergence of collective 
action. Indeed, since they lacked all rights of citizenship (Gutman 1982), 
Warsaw Jews were in no position to benefit from any shifts in the political 
system, even if such shifts had occurred. 

Further, Jews’ perceptions of their situation matched the structural 
reality. Whereas in the early months of the ghetto many Jews may have 
perceived opportunity to exist—in the form of an eventually weakened 
Nazi Germany that would lose the war—by the time of the uprising, there 
is no evidence that they believed that the Germans were weakening or 
that Allied forces would come to their rescue. Instead, people came to 
realize that everyone in the ghetto would eventually be targeted for death. 
As Kaplan’s diary entry on July 11, 1942, read, “As long as there is no 
knowledge, hope still flows in the heart, but from now on everything is 
clear, and all doubt of our future is removed” (1999, p. 371). 

It is incorrect, however, to view the uprising as an attempt on the part 
of the fighters to save their own lives.” Certainly, none of the ghetto 


" Stronger ties to the Polish underground gave the ZZW access to more arms; in 
contrast, the ZOB had to rely more on homemade explosives (D. Kurzman 1993) 

"7 Members of the ZOB did try to save lives, such as by obtaining forged identification 
papers and safe houses on the Aryan side for Jewish children (Meed 1979); however, 
the fighters did not plan to save their own lives. In fact, the ZOB did not build its 
own bunker but planned to fight to the death instead (D. Kurzman 1993, p. 45). As 
ZOB fighter Simha Rotem (aka “Kazik”) explained in his memoirs, for the ZOB to 
build a bunker would have been “counter to its purpose” (Rotem 1994, p 38). 
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fighters expected to beat the Nazis in battle; D. Kurzman (1993, p. 52) 
quotes a ZOB fighter who described the plans for resistance as “the most 
hopeless declaration of war that has ever been made." It is also apparent 
that none even expected to survive the battle. Commenting on a con- 
versation with ZOB Commander Mordechai Anielewicz, Emmanuel Rin- 
gelblum wrote, “He gave an accurate appraisal of the chances of the 
uneven struggle, he foresaw the destruction of the Ghetto and the work- 
shop, and he was sure that neither he nor his combatants would survive 
the liquidation of the Ghetto. He was sure that they would die like stray 
dogs and no one would even know their last resting place" (Kermish 1986, 
p. 600). 

This pessimism was especially true before the January uprising, when 
the shortage of weapons and uncertainty about the fighters’ battle read- 
iness was most acute. In his memoirs, ZOB leader Yitzhak Zuckerman 
described the fighters as *novices" and rued the lack of weapons: "As 
January approached. . . there were very few weapons. We didn't delude 
ourselves, nor did we ignore the fact that the great majority of the Jews 
had already been taken and killed, and only a few score thousand were 
left. Nor did we think the Germans would be satisfied with that" (1993, 
p. 278). Even though they had more weapons by April, the ghetto fighters 
still realized that they were outarmed. ZOB fighter Simha Rotem's mem- 
oirs recount his reaction to seeing German troops amass in the ghetto at 
the start of the April fighting: ^At 4 in the morning, we saw at the Nalewki 
Passage a line of Nazis marching to the Central Ghetto. They walked 
and walked endlessly. There were a few thousand of them. . . . Suddenly 
I felt how very weak we were. What were we and what was our strength 
against an armed and well-equipped army, against tanks and armored 
vehicles, while we had only pistols and at most grenades?" (1994, p. 156). 

By the time resistance emerged in the ghetto, then, opportunity—both 
structural and perceived—was severely restricted. Targeted for death by 
a powerful army and lacking both rights of citizenship and meaningful 
assistance from third parties, the ghetto fighters saw their situation as a 
hopeless one in which death was certain, whether they resisted or not." 
Such perceptions more accurately may be thought of as perceptions of 
threat rather than of opportunity, in the sense that the residents foresaw 
conditions of extreme danger. Yet this situation actually facilitated col- 
lective action, because it was only when the ghetto Jews were convinced 
that their deaths were inevitable that they began to plan for resistance. 
As Gutman (1994, p. 165) notes, *Hopelessness was a prerequisite for 
resistance." 


Even though the January uprising lifted spirits somewhat, death was still the ex- 
pected conclusion (Borzykowski 1976; Rotem 1994; Zuckerman 1993) 
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Honor 


Such assessments alone did not produce resistance, however. Accompa- 
nying this "attribution of threat" (McAdam et al. 2001) was the way that 
the ghetto fighters framed the resistance itself: as a way to display their 
honor and dignity by choosing the way they would die. As Emmanuel 
Ringelblum wrote in October 1942, after the Great Deportation had 
ended: 


The Jewish public understood what a terrible error had been made by not 
offering resistance to the SS. It was argued that if on the day the Warsaw 
"resettlement action? was announced, everyone had rebelled, if the Germans 
had been attacked with knives, sticks, spades, and axes, if hydrochloric 
acid, melted tar, boiling water, etc., had been poured over the Germans, 
Ukrainians, Latvians, and Jewish Order Service, in short if men, women 
and children, young and old, had begun a mass rising, there would not 
have been three hundred and fifty thousand murdered in Treblinka, but 
only fifty thousand shot in the streets of the capital.. . . Oaths were sworn 
aloud: Never again shall the Germans move us from here with impunity; 
we shall die, but the cruel invaders will pay with their blood for ours. Our 
fate is sealed, people were saying. Every Jew carries a death sentence in 
his pocket, handed him by the greatest murderer of all time. Thus we must 
think not so much of saving our lives, which seems to be a very problematic 
affair, but rather of dying an honourable death, dying with weapons in our 
hands. (Quoted in Kermish 1986, pp 594—95) 


The main goal of the resistance, therefore, was not necessarily to beat the 
SS troops and secure safe passage out of the ghetto. Instead, it was to 
act honorably. For example, when describing the uprising to an inter- 
viewer, ZOB leader Marek Edelman noted one instance in which he and 
his fighters shot at some German soldiers and missed them, saying, “We 
missed but it doesn't matter." When the interviewer asked him to explain, 
he replied, "The important thing was just that we were shooting. We had 
to show it. Not to the Germans. They knew better than us how to shoot. 
We had to show it to this other, the non-German world. People have 
always thought that shooting is the highest form of heroism. So we were 
shooting" (quoted in Krall 1986, p. 3). 

Further, by dying in battle, the ghetto fighters would preserve not only 
their own honor, but also the dignity and honor of the Jewish people as 
a whole (Cochavi 1995). A notice posted by the ZOB on April 18, 1943, 
the day before the April uprising began, made this goal clear; it read, “To 
fight, to die, for the honor of our people!? (D. Kurzman 1993, p. 92). 
Similarly, ZOB fighter Hirsch Berlinski wrote in his diary, “By acting in 
this manner we shall show the world that we stood up to the enemy, that 
we did not go passively to our slaughter. Let our desperate act be a protest 
flung into the face of the world, which has reacted so feebly against the 
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crimes committed by the Nazis against hundreds of thousands of Polish 
Jews” (quoted in Ainsztein 1979, pp. 36—37). 


Honor as a Motivational Frame 


The concept of honor itself—and why an honorable resistance was com- 
pelling—deserves more explanation. Honor may be described both in- 
dividually and socially; the term refers both to an individual's personal 
qualities and to his or her reputation in the eyes of others (Baxter and 
Margavio 2000; Stewart 1994). Stewart (1994, p. 21) also describes honor 
in terms of a right to respect, or “to be treated as having a certain worth." 
A variety of studies have explored the role of honor in social interaction. 
For example, studies of urban youth gangs (Bourgois 1995; Horowitz 1983) 
note the central role of honor as a guide for both legal and illegal activities. 
Much of this work examines how adherence to honor codes often leads 
to violence, especially when a person or group's honor is questioned or 
threatened. Similarly, Baxter and Margavio (2000) argue that honor reg- 
ulates the use of aggression in economic exchange. 

In light of such work, it makes a certain amount of sense that the ghetto 
fighters turned to armed resistance as a means of regaining the respect 
that had been denied them during Nazi occupation. Further, it is perhaps 
not surprising that the idea of resisting in order to die honorably originated 
with the young Zionists who were among tbe founders of the ZOB and 
the ZZW, since the Zionist movement in the 1930s and 1940s put forth 
a “new image" of Jews as strong and capable of self-defense (Cochavi 
1995; Syrkin 1948). As noted earlier, joining the Zionists were also a 
number of young activists from Jewish workers' organizations, such as 
the Bund; despite their political differences from the others on the topic 
of Zionism, these individuals also supported the idea of resistance against 
their oppressors (Cochavi 1995; Gutman 1982, 1994). Eventually, the idea 
of dying honorably was adopted by nonactivist segments of the ghetto 
population as well. Klajman's memoirs note, *Perhaps the devastation of 
the Aktion was the final straw, but people in the ghetto finally realized 
death was certain to come sooner or later, and that there was nothing to 
lose by resisting. With no fear of death, we were energized to fight to the 
best of our abilities. Everyone knew the chance of victory was zero, but 
winning wasn't the goal. We just wanted to die with dignity" (2000, pp. 
61—62). Similarly, Bauman's diary entry from November 2, 1942, read, 
“They say, ‘Fight.’ Yes, of course, it's the only way, though there won't 
be much chance of survival if we do. But what else can we do? There is 
something called ‘dignity,’ much forgotten these days. Yes, I’m ready to 
join at once. . . . I've been trying to find out the people behind those 
three letters [ZZW]" (1986, p. 84). 
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Honor—and the notion that aggression is the appropriate response 
when honor is threatened—may therefore be thought of as part of the 
“vocabularies of motive" (Benford 1993; Snow and Benford 1988) that 
compelled resistance in the ghetto. According to Benford (1993, p. 200), 
such “vocabularies” consist of “rationales and justifications . . . [that] 
provide participants with ‘good reasons’ for identifying with the tools 
and values of the movement and for taking action on its behalf.” Spe- 
cifically, framing resistance as honorable in this case illustrates the mo- 
tivational vocabulary of *propriety," or frames that cast the movement's 
issues in terms of participants’ moral duty and ethical responsibilities to 
themselves and their communities (Benford 1993, p. 207). These themes 
are particularly evident in ZOB fighter Zivia Lubetkin's account of the 
call to resistance: “We said to ourselves: ‘We must see the truth for what 
it is. The Germans want to annihilate us. It is our duty to organize 
ourselves for defense, and struggle for our honor and the honor of the 
Jewish people.’. . . This conviction was the motivating force behind our 
self-defense, our approaching battle" (1981, p. 91). 

Work on the role of identity and emotion in social movements suggests 
that the motivational force of a frame that cast resistance as honorable 
also drew its power from its emotional content and explicit reference to 
the Jewish community. Following the basic premises of new social move- 
ment theory (Larafia, Johnston, and Gusfield 1994; Melucci 1989), a large 
literature has emerged on identity, which is argued to lie at the heart of 
protest activity (see Polletta and Jasper [2001] for a review). Thus, framing 
their resistance as a fight for honor may have been compelling because, 
by doing so, the ghetto fighters made a statement about who and what 
Warsaw Jews were: strong and proud people, not the weak “subhumans” 
portrayed by Nazi ideology. Resistance was therefore the enactment of 
an identity (Calhoun 1991; Neuhouser 1998). Perhaps more important, 
the statement stood not simply for the Warsaw Ghetto fighters, but for 
the Jewish people as a whole. Writing about resistance in the Warsaw 
Ghetto, Cochavi notes, “A process of increasing openness and sympathy 
began to unfold in regard to the Jewish community at large, and the 
acceptance of responsibility for its condition and fate, a responsibility 
which included within its scope also the question of the way in which 
this same community should face its destruction. The call to rebellion was 
an expression, too, of the sense of responsibility for the public image of 
a community to which the members of the youth movement regarded 
themselves as being committed” (1995, p. 251). Finally, the commitment 
and responsibility noted in the quote above also suggests that emotions 
(see Goodwin, Jasper, and Polletta 2001) may help explain the motiva- 
tional capability of an honor-based frame. That is, honor may have 
emerged as the mobilizing frame not only because of its statement about 
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the fighters themselves, but also because of the strong feelings of solidarity 
and emotional ties between the ghetto fighters and the broader community 
that they believed themselves to represent. 


Honor, Motivational Framing, and the Attribution of Threat 


Again, however, itis important to remember that resistance did not emerge 
until well after Warsaw Jews were confined to the ghetto and subjected 
to humiliating treatment. In other words, despite the motivational force 
of an honor-based frame, the timing of the resistance cannot be explained 
simply as a response to dishonor. Instead, the use of honor as a moti- 
vational frame combined with the attribution of threat to produce resis- 
tance. Indeed, framing resistance as honorable became compelling in part 
because the ghetto fighters were certain they would die. As Zivia Lubetkin 
wrote, *We all desired a different death, a death which would bring ven- 
geance upon the enemy and restore the honor of our people" (1981, p. 
123). ^ 

'The desperate situation in which the ghetto residents were placed— 
and of which they eventually became aware—therefore created a context 
in which an honor-based frame motivated collective action. A combination 
of structural constraints and interpretive processes framing action in terms 
of honor and dignity has been used to explain collective action in other 
severely restricted contexts. For instance, Loveman (1998) argues that 
high-risk human rights activism in repressive Latin American countries 
can be explained in part by identity processes set in motion by the threat 
posed by such activism. She quotes one Chilean activist who participated 
out of a strong sense of personal duty to those who were suffering: “For 
me, the suffering of the people I was helping was intolerable.. . .Ibelieve 
that one commits oneself to things because of who one is. I believe that 
I would have lost my own dignity and self-respect if I hadn't done the 
work I did" (p. 492). Wood's (2001) analysis of peasant participation in 
the Salvadoran opposition movement in the mid-1970s provides a similar 
example: as she explains, participation gave the peasants a chance to assert 
their dignity and pride and therefore provided “emotional benefits" that 
helped offset the high risks of collective action (see also Calhoun 1991; 
Neuhouser 1998). 

I do not suggest that it was the risk of death that made armed resistance 
in the Warsaw Ghetto honorable or compelling, however. Other scholars 
(Goodwin and Pfaff 2001; Loveman 1998; McAdam 1986) use the term 
^high-risk activism" to refer to those situations where protest participants 


^^ By emphasizing vengeance (and not simply resistance), Lubetkin's quote also sug- 
gests that there was more than one way to attain honor. 
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risk beatings, torture, and even death for their activities, and they argue 
that the dynamics of high-risk activism require different explanations than 
do other forms of collective action. While the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 
may be thought of as a case of high-risk activism (Einwohner 2003), what 
distinguishes this case from others is not simply that the ghetto fighters 
risked death, but that they believed they were certain to die; further, they 
felt that they would die regardless of their decision to resist. This as- 
sessment of their situation—and the process by which it emerged—helps 
make the interaction between opportunity, attribution of threat, and mo- 
tivational framing particularly clear. If Warsaw Jews had the option of 
either resisting or continuing to live in the ghetto under German occu- 
pation, perhaps the uprising would not have taken place; indeed, the fact 
that no collective resistance took place before July 1942 supports this 
conclusion. Yet with an attribution of threat so great that they believed 
their deaths to be inevitable, resistance—framed in terms of an honorable 
death—became preferred. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising represents important evidence that Euro- 
pean Jews did not always submit meekly to Nazi aggression. However, 
Warsaw Jews’ decision to stage resistance runs counter to what oppor- 
tunity-based explanations of social movement emergence would predict. 
Instead of responding to opportunity, these activists resisted despite a lack 
of opportunity—and, more precisely, because they lacked opportunity. A 
lack of opportunity, both structural and perceived, and an attribution of 
threat facilitated the emergence of a motivational frame that cast resis- 
tance as honorable. This frame was compelling because it spoke to the 
propriety of collective action and promoted a positive collective identity. 

This analysis has several implications for social movement research. 
First, it demonstrates that collective action can emerge in the absence of 
any favorable shifts or “openings” in the political system. It therefore 
corroborates other studies that have also identified cases of collective 
action emerging in severely restricted contexts, including the Iranian rev- 
olution (Kurzman 1996) and activism in Latin America (Loveman 1998; 
Wood 2001). However, it goes beyond previous research on collective 
action in repressive contexts, some of which suggests that protesters may 
create their own opportunity—either real or perceived—where none exists. 
C. Kurzman (1996, p. 165) uses the analogy of a door to make this point 
clear: whereas classical treatments of opportunity and collective action 
explain action in terms of “doors” that “open” and allow protest to take 
place, his analysis indicates that protesters are also able to open doors 
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themselves. The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising suggests another possibility: 
protest can take place outside a closed door (even one that is bolted shut). 

This analysis also helps build a body of research that can begin to 
identify those contingencies that determine whether opportunity-based 
explanations can account for collective action (Goodwin and Jasper 1999). 
At first glance, one such condition would seem to be the presence of a 
democratic political system, in which citizens are afforded certain rights 
(e.g., the right to vote and to peacefully assemble) that help them take 
advantage of structural opportunities that arise. Indeed, some scholars 
have already begun to suggest that political process theory is better suited 
to explain the cases from which it has been derived—that is, protest in 
contemporary Western democracies—rather than protest more generally 
(McAdam et al. 2001). However, given that the notion of political op- 
portunity has also been used to explain collective action in nondemocratic 
contexts (e.g.; C. Kurzman 1996; Skocpol 1979), the presence of a de- 
mocracy is not a necessary condition for the theory to apply. Still, this 
case is useful in pointing to other contingencies—here, not simply a lack 
of democracy but a situation of utter powerlessness in which the insurgents 
had no voice, no supportive third parties, and no legitimate claims vis- 
à-vis the governing authorities, including claims on their own lives. It 
was in the context of widespread, systematic genocide that resistance in 
the ghetto made sense. Genocide is therefore one historically specific factor 
that can mediate the effect of opportunity (or threat) on the emergence 
of collective action. Other cases of collective action in situations of extreme 
powerlessness, such as uprisings in refugee camps, slave rebellions, and 
prison revolts, may operate similarly (although see Goldstone and Useem 
[1999] for an application of opportunity-based explanations to prison 
riots). More research is therefore needed on a variety of cases of protest 
and resistance to continue to specify the conditions under which oppor- 
tunity-based explanations apply best. 

Finally, there are some who would argue that it is inappropriate to 
apply social movement theory to a case like the Warsaw Ghetto Upris- 
ing—a case that appears to be quite different from what scholars would 
recognize as protest or a social movement in contemporary society. Yet 
it is precisely because this case is so different that it is important to apply 
our theories to it. This analysis therefore reiterates calls made by other 
scholars (Goldstone and Useem 1999; Meyer 2002) who suggest that it is 
fruitful to apply extant theories to a wider range of cases than commonly 
studied. Broadening our inquiries beyond "social movements" to include 
a host of different examples of “contentious politics" (McAdam et al. 2001) 
can identify the need for additional theoretical development. Continued 
research on resistance in dire situations such as genocide and slavery, 
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This article investigates the causal effects of neighborhood on high 
school dropping out and teenage pregnancy within a counterfactual 
framework. It shows that when two groups of children, identical at 
age 10 on observed factors, experience different neighborhoods dur- 
ing adolescence, those in high-poverty neighborhoods are more likely 
to drop out of high school and have a teenage pregnancy than those 
in low-poverty neighborhoods. Causal inferences from such asso- 
ciations have been plagued by the possibility of selection bias. Using 
a new method for sensitivity analysis, these effects are shown to be 
robust to selection bias. Unobserved factors would have to be un- 
reasonably strong to account for the associations between neigh- 
borhood and the outcomes. 


INTRODUCTION 


Over 35 years ago, Kenneth Clark described inner-city ghetto commu- 
nities, isolated by poverty and racial segregation, as beset by a self- 
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perpetuating "tangle of pathology," which affected their residents' phys- 
ical, emotional, and mental health (Clark 1965). Contemporary social 
theory holds that concentrated-poverty neighborhoods have serious and 
lasting consequences for their residents and that, all other things being 
equal, poor children who grow up in high-poverty neighborhoods will 
experience significantly worse outcomes than poor children in more af- 
fluent communities. Though they come to different conclusions about the 
creation of concentrated-poverty neighborhoods (see also Jargowsky 1997; 
Quillian 1999), both Wilson (1987) and Massey and Denton (1993) agree 
that living in a neighborhood with concentrated poverty has serious con- 
sequences above and beyond those of growing up in a poor family because 
of the absence of role models, social isolation from job networks, weakened 
social institutions, and other factors. Neither, however, tests the neigh- 
borhood-effects hypothesis. 

These theoretical advances ignited a sustained empirical search for 
evidence of neighborhood effects. The results thus far have been incon- 
clusive. Social scientists have been unable to convincingly demonstrate 
the impact of neighborhood characteristics on individual outcomes using 
observational data (Jencks and Mayer 1990). Furstenberg and Hughes 
write, "Despite the intensity of interest in neighborhood influences, the 
conclusion that Jencks and Mayer reached several years ago remains: 
quantitative research has not demonstrated a convincing association be- 
tween neighborhoods and children's development, much less established 
the causal pathways between characteristics of neighborhoods and child 
development" (Furstenberg and Hughes 1997, p. 31). These difficulties 
are largely but not entirely the result of selection bias: unmeasured factors 
that affect both neighborhood of residence and individual outcomes that 
could potentially account for the association between neighborhood pov- 
erty level and outcomes. 

This article provides a new approach to the study of neighborhood 
effects that (1) allows for the assessment of the sensitivity of results to 
selection bias and (2) explicitly defines neighborhood effects within a 
causal framework. Using the “counterfactual” model of causality, this 
article shows that neighborhood context has meaningful, statistically sig- 
nificant, and fairly robust effects on two critical adolescent outcomes: high 
school dropout and teenage pregnancy. I use propensity score matching 


The Stata and Mathematica programs used to implement the analysis are available 
from the author. Preparation of this article was supported in part by a National Science 
Foundation Graduate Research Fellowship awarded to the author and by a National 
Science Foundation Integrative Graduate Education and Research Traineeship (IG- 
ERT) grant (98070661). Direct correspondence to David J Harding, Department of 
Sociology, William James Hall, 33 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 
E-mail. dharding@wjh.harvard.edu 
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estimators rather than traditional regression estimators with statistical 
controls. The framework allows for semiparametric and nonparametric 
estimators of causal effects by matching "treated" and "control" individ- 
uals on the probability of receiving the treatment: in this case, living in 
a high-poverty neighborhood. In addition, I use sensitivity analysis to 
assess the impact of selection bias from unobserved covariates on estimates 
of neighborhood effects. Intuitively, these methods can be thought of as 
estimating neighborhood effects by comparing individuals growing up in 
poor and nonpoor neighborhoods, who are otherwise identical on ob- 
servable characteristics, and then testing the robustness of the results to 
the presence of unobserved covariates. This analysis capitalizes on the 
insight that a substantive understanding of the selection process helps one 
to address selection bias (Winship and Mare 1992). 

I focus on teenage pregnancy and high school dropping out, two critical 
outcomes for any young person's future adult life because of rising returns 
to schooling and the serious consequences of teenage pregnancy for a teen 
mother's children and for her own future outcomes (Freeman 1997; Ash- 
enfelter and Rouse 2000; Maynard 1997). Adolescence is the period in the 
life course in which neighborhood effects would become visible. It is the 
developmental stage in which a young person's social world begins to 
incorporate peers and the larger community (Darling and Steinberg 1997). 
The theoretical mechanisms by which neighborhoods might influence ad- 
olescent outcomes have been extensively discussed and summarized else- 
where (e.g., Wilson 1987, 1996; Jencks and Mayer 1990; Small and New- 
man 2001) I focus here on the complexities of evaluating whether 
neighborhood context affects youth outcomes. 

I begin by reviewing past research on neighborhood effects on youth 
outcomes from both experiments and observational studies, focusing on 
the problem of selection bias, and then consider recent research on the 
predictors of living in a high-poverty neighborhood—knowledge that will 
be important for constructing matched groups of treatment and control 
individuals. I then discuss the counterfactual causal framework and its 
application to neighborhood effects research, including the use of pro- 
pensity score matching estimators and sensitivity analysis. Estimates of 
the effects of neighborhood poverty on high school dropping out and 
teenage pregnancy follow. 


ESTIMATES OF NEIGHBORHOOD EFFECTS 


Two types of studies have attempted to estimate the impact of neighbor- 
hoods on children's outcomes: experiments and observational studies. Ex- 
periments assign subjects to poor and nonpoor neighborhoods at random 
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with respect to family and individual characteristics and therefore avoid 
the problems of selection bias that plague observational studies of neigh- 
borhood effects. 


Mobility Experiments 


Studies of two housing mobility programs, Gatreaux and Moving to Op- 
portunity (MTO), provide the most convincing evidence to date of the 
existence of neighborhood effects. Gatreaux might be more accurately 
described as a “quasi-experiment” because random assignment to treat- 
ment and control was not explicitly built into the study design. Results 
suggest that those moving to middle-class suburbs subsequently have 
higher rates of labor force participation, earn higher wages and benefits, 
and are more likely to graduate high school, attend college, and attend a 
four-year college than those moving to city neighborhoods (Rosenbaum 
et al. 1993; Rosenbaum and Popkin 1991; J. Rosenbaum 1995; Rubinowitz 
and Rosenbaum 2000). However, as Katz, Kling, and Liebman (2001) 
point out, because Gatreaux participants were contacted years after their 
initial moves and because only a small sample was studied, selective 
retention could have created an unrepresentative sample, potentially bi- 
asing results upward. 

Encouraged by the success of the Gatreaux program and desiring a 
better test of its findings, the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment started the MTO demonstration project in 1994. Preliminary re- 
sults from Baltimore, Boston, and Los Angeles suggest that in some cities 
treatment groups experienced higher labor force participation, better 
health care and child care, better mental and physical health, fewer be- 
havior problems among children, less juvenile crime, higher test scores, 
and better schools, but they also were more likely to be held back in 
school and develop school discipline problems, and adults had fewer con- 
tacts with neighborhood friends (Ladd and Ludwig 1997; Hanratty, 
McLanahan, and Pettit 1998; Katz et al. 2001; Ludwig, Duncan, and 
Hirschfield 2001; Ludwig, Ladd, and Duncan 2001). 


Observational Studies 


While social experiments are undoubtedly a valuable tool in measuring 
neighborhood effects, their high cost and the difficulty of implementation 
ensure they are rare. In addition, since experiments can, ethically, only 
move people from less desirable to more desirable neighborhoods, they 
are restricted to low-income samples. Experiments such as MTO and 
Gatreaux are also based on unrepresentative samples of those living in 
high-poverty neighborhoods. Only those who self-select into the program 
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are randomized into treatment and control groups. Hence, studies using 
observational data are also needed for research on neighborhood effects. 

The Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) is the most commonly 
used longitudinal data set for investigating neighborhood effects. Table 
1 shows unadjusted rates of high school dropping out and teenage preg- 
nancy by race and neighborhood poverty among a sample of PSID re- 
spondents. For both race groups and both outcomes, high rates of neigh- 
borhood poverty appear to result in more negative outcomes. Base rates 
of high school dropping out and teenage pregnancy approximately double 
moving from low- to moderate-poverty neighborhoods and increase again 
by one-quarter to one-half moving from moderate- to high-poverty 
neighborhoods. 

The crucial question is whether these differences by neighborhood can 
be causally attributed to neighborhood context or whether they are simply 
due to differences between individuals living in different neighborhoods. 
Because differences between individuals and families in high-poverty 
neighborhoods and those in low-poverty neighborhoods will bias estimates 
of neighborhood effects, it is necessary to control for such differences. 
This problem is variously referred to in different disciplines as selection 
bias, omitted variable bias, hidden bias, confounding, or unobserved 
heterogeneity. 

Estimates of neighborhood effects on high school graduation, years of 
schooling, and teenage nonmarital childbearing from standard regression 
models are extremely sensitive to the individual and family characteristics 
for which one controls, with strong effects when no individual and family 
characteristics are controlled and smaller and often nonsignificant effects 
when an extensive set of individual and family attributes are controlled 
(Ginther, Haveman, and Wolfe 2000). It is no surprise then that studies 
with different model specifications come to contradictory conclusions 
about the importance of neighborhoods for child development (e.g., com- 
- pare Brooks-Gunn et al. [1993] with Evans, Oates, and Schwab [1992]). 

Clearly a more theoretically informed model of the relationship between 
family and individual characteristics and neighborhood effects is needed. 
In particular, controlling for attributes that may themselves be affected 
by neighborhood characteristics may bias estimates of neighborhood ef- 
fects. For instance, theory suggests that neighborhood poverty and seg- 
regation negatively influence family income (Sampson and Morenoff 
1997), so controlling for family income measured during or after neigh- 
borhood context is measured likely downwardly biases estimates of neigh- 
borhood effects. 

In addition to basic regression models with statistical controls for co- 
variates, two other techniques have been used to remove selection bias 
from observational studies of neighborhood effects. Aaronson (1997, 1998) 
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TABLE 1 
HIGH SCHOOL DROPPING OUT AND TEENAGE PREGNANCY RATES BY RACE AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY RATE AMONG PSID RESPONDENTS BORN 1958-77 


HicH ScHOOL DROPPING TEENAGE PREGNANCY 
NEIGHBORHOOD NEN I M MEE NES 
PovERTY RATE Nonblack Black Nonblack Black 
Low: 
0956—9.9996 ... . 12 13 5 13 
(1,574) (206) (911) (135) 
Moderate. 
10%—-19.99% . 23 27 13 27 
(667) (587) (434) (386) 
High: 
2096—29.9996 . 34 32 18 30 
(241) (704) (139) (452) 
3096—39.9996 ... 36 33 20 28 
(67) (485) (49) (312) 
409540 ....... 36 40 21 32 
(22) (421) (14) (293) 
Total $32 18 3l 9 28 
(2,571) (2,403) (1,547) (1,578) 


NOTE.— Unweighted numbers of cases appear in parentheses 


uses sibling fixed-effects models, finding that a 1096 increase in proportion 
of young adults in the neighborhood who are high school dropouts in- 
creases the likelihood of dropout by 3.696. As Aaronson points out, this 
method has two drawbacks. First, fixed effects estimators often have large 
standard errors. Second, and more important, the fixed effect estimator 
does not control for unobserved family characteristics that vary over time 
and therefore differ between siblings. 

Duncan, Connell, and Klebanov (1997) use instrumental variables (IVs) 
to estimate neighborhood effects on schooling (see also Evans et al. 1992), 
with mother's neighborhood characteristics after the child leaves home 
serving as an instrument for child's neighborhood characteristics. This 
estimator relies on the assumption that mother's neighborhood is corre- 
lated with child's neighborhood but not with unobserved dimensions of 
mother's parenting that may be correlated with the child's neighborhood. 

However, IV estimators have three drawbacks. First, like fixed-effect 
estimators, they tend to have large standard errors. Second, they are often 
based on assumptions that are either implausible or untestable. For ex- 
ample, Duncan et al. (1997) note that their analysis assumes that parents 
are very responsive to changing housing needs—parents will change 
neighborhoods after their children leave home if their neighborhood pref- 
erences have changed. Third, IV estimators only capture the effect of the 
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treatment on the subset of the sample that is on the margin, those whose 
treatment assignment is changed by the instrument. This will bias esti- 
mates of neighborhood effects if this subset is different from the entire 
sample (Imbens and Angrist 1994). However, if one is interested in policy 
effects, those on the margin are in fact often the group of substantive 
interest. 

None of these methods (controls in regression models, sibling fixed 
effects, and IV) is entirely satisfactory for dealing with selection bias in 
neighborhood effects. This study uses another method, propensity score 
matching with sensitivity analysis, to address the selection bias problem. 
It capitalizes on knowledge of how subjects are assigned to treatment (in 
this case, how people come to live in a high-poverty neighborhood) and 
assesses sensitivity of results to selection bias. Propensity score matching 
offers advantages over more traditional regression techniques: matching 
estimators are nonparametric, generally more efficient, largely avoid prob- 
lems of multicollinearity, and ensure that treatment and control cases are 
reasonable comparisons (these are discussed further below). However, 
none of these advantages directly deal with selection bias. Indeed, match- 
ing estimators make the same assumption as regression estimators, that 
treatment assignment is "strongly ignorable" net of the variables controlled 
for or matched. However, propensity score matching sets up a relatively 
simple method of assessing the sensitivity of results to the presence of an 
unobserved covariate, allowing the analyst to examine how results change 
given various assumptions about the magnitude of selection bias. 

The next section reviews recent research on the determinants of living 
in & high-poverty neighborhood, which will inform the estimation of 
neighborhood effects below. 


DETERMINANTS OF LIVING IN A HIGH-POVERTY 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


There has been considerable research on residential mobility, neighbor- 
hood choice, and the determinants of living in a poor neighborhood. This 
knowledge will be critical in constructing matched groups of individuals 
in low- and high-poverty neighborhoods in the analysis below, so I briefly 
summarize the literature here. 

First, life cycle plays an important role in mobility and housing decisions 
(Rossi 1980). Mobility has been linked to marital status (Speare and Gold- 
scheider 1987; South and Crowder 1998a); age of parents and age of 
children (South and Deane 1993; South and Crowder 19976, 19982); home 
ownership (South and Deane 1993; South and Crowder 1998a); and ed- 
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ucation, income, and employment (South and Crowder 1997a, 1997b, 
19982). 

Second, households choose to reside in neighborhoods, communities, 
and jurisdictions based on an assessment of the taxes and services of the 
area and their own needs (Tiebout 1956). Though the evidence on the 
Tiebout hypothesis is mixed (Dowding, John, and Biggs 1994; Rhode and 
Strumpf 2000), mobility decisions do seem to reflect some key area factors 
such as school quality (Figlio and Lucas 2000), crime rates and victimi- 
zation (Cullen and Levitt 1996; Dugan 1999), and changes in neighbor- 
hood composition (Lee, Oropesa, and Kanan 1994: Crowder 2000). 

Third, race limits residential choice among minorities, especially blacks. 
Audit studies document discrimination in all sectors of the real estate 
market (Yinger 1995). Net of background factors, blacks are less likely 
than whites to move and less likely to improve their housing and neigh- 
borhood environments when they do move (South and Deane 1993; Cook 
and Bruin 1993; St. John, Edwards, and Wenk 1995). Whites are especially 
likely to leave neighborhoods with growing minority populations and 
neighborhoods with multiple minorities (Denton and Massey 1991; 
Crowder 2000), and housing values are considerably lower in black neigh- 
borhoods than in white neighborhoods (Harris 1999). However, there is 
also some evidence that the role of race is declining (Tolnay, Crowder, 
and Adelman 2000; Farley and Frey 1994; Frey and Farley 1996). 

Finally, a small but growing body of literature has focused on the 
mobility behavior of poor persons and those living in high-poverty neigh- 
borhoods, highlighting the importance of race, education, and changes in 
marital status and labor market status. Blacks and Hispanics of all income 
levels are considerably more likely than whites to live in high-poverty 
neighborhoods (fargowsky 1997). Approximately one-fourth of persis- 
tently poor adults enter or leave a census tract with a poverty rate over 
20% each year, and whites and families without children are more likely 
than blacks and families with children to leave poor neighborhoods 
(Gramlich, Laren, and Sealand 1992; South and Crowder 1997a). Among 
both blacks and whites, those who are recently married, have more ed- 
ucation, draw higher income, are renters, and do not receive public as- 
sistance are more likely to move from poor to nonpoor neighborhoods, 
while those who are recently divorced, are renters, have less education, 
receive lower income, and have recently become unemployed are more 
likely to move from nonpoor to poor neighborhoods (South and Crowder 
1997a). 

Metropolitan-level factors also play an important role in determining 
whether individuals live in high-poverty neighborhoods. An urban area's 
mean income, income inequality, and degree of spatial segregation by race 
and by income are associated with the extent of neighborhood poverty 
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(Jargowsky 1997) and therefore also with the probability that an area's 
residents will live in a bigh-poverty neighborhood. Movement between 
poor and nonpoor neighborhoods by both blacks and whites is related to 
a metropolitan area's racial and economic segregation, vacant housing, 
and new housing (South and Crowder 1997a, 19980). 


METHODS 


This study uses the counterfactual causal framework, employing propen- 
sity score matching and sensitivity analysis. 


The Counterfactual Causal Framework 


I focus here on providing an intuitive rather than formal explanation of 
the counterfactual causal framework (Rubin 1974, 1977, 1991; Rosenbaum 
and Rubin 1983a, 1983b, 1984, 1985; Rosenbaum 1984a, 19845, 1995; 
Holland 1986; formal reviews can be found in Winship and Morgan [1999] 
or Winship and Sobel [in press]. This framework borrows both the logic 
and language of experiments. A causal effect is defined as the difference 
in outcome between the world in which the subject receives the treatment 
and the “counterfactual” world in which the same individual does not. 
In the case of effects of neighborhood poverty, the treatment is exposure 
to a high-poverty neighborhood. Clearly, a single subject cannot simul- 
taneously experience and not experience the treatment, so it is necessary 
to use additional data to fill this information gap. This problem is referred 
to as the “fundamental problem of causal inference” (Holland 1986). 
The solution used here is to match each treated subject with one or 
more control subjects such that the treated subjects are, on average, iden- 
tical to the control subjects on observable characteristics prior to treat- 
ment.’ Control subjects serve as the counterfactual. For example, in a 
randomized experiment, randomly assigning individuals to treatment and 
control groups greatly increases the probability that the two groups will 
be well matched in any particular sample and ensures that the difference 
between treatment and control groups will be an unbiased estimator of 
the population average treatment effect. Treatment and control groups 
are well matched when subject characteristics that affect the outcome are 
“balanced” in the treatment and control groups. These characteristics are 


? This is, of course, true by definition. 
3 One might also match multiple treatment subjects to single controls when treatment 
subjects are more numerous than control subjects. 
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often referred to as “covariates” or “controls.” For example, in the lit- 
erature on neighborhood effects, family income is one covariate that might 
bias estimates of neighborhood effects since it affects the probability of 
living in a high-poverty neighborhood and is thought to affect most out- 
comes experienced by young people. An important difference between a 
true randomized experiment and an observational study in which matched 
treatment and control groups are constructed is that with randomization 
we can expect balance on both observed and unobserved characteristics. 
When we construct matched groups, we can only expect balance on ob- 
served and matched covariates. 

Under all but trivial conditions, estimates of effects in this framework 
are the "effect of treatment on the treated" rather than the effect of treat- 
ment for the entire population.’ In other words, in estimating the effect 
of growing up in a high-poverty neighborhood, we are estimating the 
effect on those individuals in the data who actually grew up in a high- 
poverty neighborhood, not the hypothetical effect of a high-poverty neigh- 
borhood on anyone who could conceivably live in one. In addition, the 
estimates from the counterfactual model are estimates of the average 
treatment effect, rather than the effect on each individual. As with re- 
gression analysis, one should not assume that all individuals experiencing 
the treatment are affected equally. 

Employing the counterfactual causal framework requires careful con- 
sideration of the definition of the treatment and the appropriate covariates 
on which to match. Figure 1 illustrates the identification strategy of match- 
ing within the counterfactual framework. I define the treatment as neigh- 
borhood poverty during adolescence (between the ages of 11 and 20) and 
match on covariates measured at age 10 or before. One should only match 
on covariates measured before the treatment is experienced. The exception 
is a covariate that the treatment could not conceivably affect, such as a 
covariate that remains constant over time, like birth year, race, or gender. 
If the treatment and control groups are truly identical prior to treatment, 
then any differences between the two groups after treatment must be an 
effect of the treatment. In other words, if the treatment and control groups 
differ on a covariate during the treatment period, then, under the as- 
sumption of no unobserved covariates, that (statistically significant) dif- 


* Technically, a covariate is balanced when treatment and control groups have identical 
distributions on the control variables. 

* This is also the case for regression estimates and, with some strong assumptions, for 
IV estimates as well; see Angrist, Imbens, and Rubin (1996). 

* Note that carefully defining the treatment and selecting and appropriately measuring 
the covariates should help to produce better analyses no matter which estimation 
methods are used. 
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Counterfactual Models 


ference must be a result of the treatment since the only difference between 
the treatment and control groups prior to treatment is the treatment as- 
signment itself. In the sensitivity analysis described below, I relax the 
assumption that there are no unobserved covariates. 

Matching on a covariate that is also affected by the treatment biases 
the treatment effect estimate (Rosenbaum 1984a). In the estimation of 
neighborhood effects, controlling for covariates such as family income 
during the treatment period will bias downward the neighborhood effect 
if neighborhood conditions affect family income and family income affects 
the outcome.! In other words, controlling for (or matching on) family 
income during the treatment period removes the portion of the effect of 
neighborhood poverty on the outcome that operates through family in- 
come.® Note that the counterfactual definition of the causal effect of neigh- 
borhood poverty during adolescence leads to the policy-relevant estimate 
and the estimate that is most comparable to estimates of effects from 
MTO and Gatreaux. Policies to move adolescents from high-poverty to 
low-poverty neighborhoods would certainly include moving an adoles- 
cent's entire family, and therefore any neighborhood effects that operate 
through the family should be considered in assessing the benefits of such 
policies.? 

One potential disadvantage of the counterfactual framework is that it 
is not always possible to find suitable matches for all treatment cases. 
When this occurs, one can only estimate the treatment effect for the subset 
of the treated cases that are matched. There is a very real trade-off be- 
tween estimating the effect for the entire treatment group but having little 
knowledge about the robustness of the results and estimating the effect 
for only some of the treatment group but understanding the robustness 
of the results. 


Propensity Score Matching 


In an ideal situation, one would match control cases to treatment cases 
by matching exactly on all observed covariates, such that each treatment- 
control pair has the same values on all observed covariates. This is known 


7 One should, however, match on family income prior to treatment. The direction of 
the bias associated with controlling for an intervening mechanism depends on the 
relationships between the mechanism and the treatment and the outcome. 

* If one were only interested in the portion of the effect that operates through mech- 
anisms other than family income, then matching on family income during adolescence 
might be appropriate. However, it is not clear how such an estimate should be inter- 
preted theoretically. 

? To my knowledge, South and Crowder (1999) is the only other neighborhood effects 
article using observational data that measures controls prior to treatment. 
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as exact matching. In practice, the limited size of social science data sets 
and the need to match on many continuous covariates makes it impossible 
to find control group cases to match exactly to every treatment case. An 
alternative is to create a summary measure of the probability of receiving 
treatment. This is known as the estimated propensity score. Below, I use 
a combination of these two methods, matching exactly on gender and 
race and then matching on estimated propensity scores within gender- 
race groups. Previous empirical work in sociology using propensity score 
matching can be found in Smith (1997) and Morgan (2001). 

The true propensity score is defined as the (unknown) probability that 
a particular subject will receive the treatment. Rosenbaum and Rubin 
(19835) show that matching treated and control subjects on their true 
propensity scores will, in expectation, result in balance on all covariates, 
both observed and unobserved. If this is the case, the difference between 
treatment and control groups after treatment will be an unbiased estimator 
of the average treatment effect. In practice, true propensity scores are not 
known and so must be estimated based on observed covariates, often with 
a logit or probit model. I return to the issue of unobserved covariates 
below in the section on sensitivity analysis. 

The general method is relatively simple. First, a logit model is estimated 
with all covariates predicting whether an individual receives the treat- 
ment. My selection of covariates is based on the literature reviewed above. 

Second, the predicted probabilities of receiving the treatment from the 
logit model are calculated. These predicted probabilities are the propensity 
Scores. 

Third, treated subjects are matched to controls based on their propensity 
scores. Many algorithms for matching exist, but I use a variant of the 
computationally simple algorithm called "nearest available pair match- 
ing," which balances covariates well under most conditions (P. Rosenbaum 
1995). I allow control cases to serve as a match for multiple treatment 
cases and constrain matches to have differences in treatment probabilities 
of less than two percentage points.'? 

Fourth, observed covariates are checked for balance. Because matching 
on the propensity score only creates covariate balance in expectation (i.e., 
over repeated samples), it is important to verify balance for the one sample 
used in any particular analysis. In addition, when the true functional form 
of the propensity score model is not clear, as is almost always the case, 
verifying balance ensures that the propensity score model is not grossly 
misspecified. If the covariate balance Is not verified, the problem of func- 
tional form is simply shifted from the standard model of the outcome to 
the propensity score model. One commonly used measure of covariate 


1 This is often referred to as “caliper” matching, where 2% is the caliper size. 
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balance is the standardized bias (e.g., Rosenbaum and Rubin 1985; Rubin 
1991; D'Agostino and Rubin 2000), which is a standardized version of 
the difference in means of a single covariate, X, for the treatment and 
control groups: 


B- | X; X.| 
ASEF S2)/2’ 


where S? is the variance, and the subscripts T and C denote treatment 
and control groups. The standard bias basically measures the difference 
in means between the treatment and control group in terms of the number 
of standard deviations it is away from zero." The standard deviation in 
the denominator is similar to an average of the standard deviation of the 
covariate in the treatment group and control group. Note that when the 
variances are small, as is often the case when observations are selected 
to be similar to one another, even a small difference in the covariate means 
can create a sizable standardized bias. 

Fifth, treated and control groups are compared on the outcomes. In the 
analysis below, I use a version of the x? statistic for a 2 x 2 table (treat- 
ment by dropout or treatment by pregnancy) that corrects for clustering 
in the data." I also check statistically significant effects with logistic re- 
gression models on the matched sample predicting the outcome with the 
treatment variable and controlling matched covariates. This ensures that 
imperfect matching of covariates is not driving the estimated effects. 

When all of the assumptions of regression analysis are met, particularly 
correct functional form and well-supported data, propensity score match- 
ing alone offers little advantage over traditional regression methods." 
However, when one cannot be sure that these assumptions are met, pro- 
pensity score matching has several advantages over traditional regression 
methods. 

First, because it makes no assumptions about the functional form of 
the relationship between covariates and the outcome, a matching esti- 
mator is nonparametric. While decisions must be made about the func- 
tional form of the model predicting treatment, one can also verify that 
the covariates are actually balanced by the matching procedure. When 


!! Note that the standardized bias is not a formal statistical test for covariate balance 
but rather simply a measure of covariate balance 

H T use Stata’s svytab command 

7 One could imagine a model specification in which all variables were entered into 
the model as a series of dummy variables and all variables were fully interacted with 
all others, effectively making the estimation nonparametric and making functional 
form irrelevant With the exception of the ease of employing the sensitivity analysis 
discussed below, matching would provide few if any advantages over such a model. 
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covariate balance is not achieved, the propensity score model can be 
respecified and balance reevaluated. 

Second, matching ensures that comparisons between treatment and 
control groups are reasonable (Winship and Sobel, in press). The matching 
procedure itself provides important information about the comparability 
of treated and untreated cases by examining how well treated cases can 
be matched. The noncomparability of cases is often masked in estimates 
from regression models. In investigating neighborhood effects, it makes 
little sense to compare a young black person in a poor family in the inner 
city to a white young person in an upper-middle-class family in the sub- 
urbs, because the probability of either individual growing up in the other's 
neighborhood is extremely close to zero. This is the same as saying that 
the “supports in the data do not overlap"; there are certain combinations 
of independent variables for which there are no observations, which can 
bias estimates of causal effects (Heckman et al. 1998). 

Third, matching estimators are generally more efficient (smaller stan- 
dard errors) because fewer parameters are estimated (Winship and Sobel, 
in press). However, the efficiency gain is sometimes lessened by the need 
to drop cases that cannot be matched. 

Fourth, one can estimate the propensity score without worrying about 
collinearity among the covariates because only the predicted values from 
the propensity score model are needed, not the coefficients. This avoids 
the problem of having too many controls in a regression model (Lieberson 
1985). 

One potential disadvantage of the propensity score approach is that it 
requires that treatment variables be binary. A propensity score is by def- 
inition a probability of being in either one state or another. The loss of 
information caused by this requirement will weaken statistical power, but 
it cannot be avoided here.“ Dichotomization also obscures nonlinear ef- 
fects, which have been found previously in some studies of neighborhood 
effects (Crane 1991; South and Crowder 1999). In the analysis below, I 
group individuals into categories based on the mean poverty rate of the 
census tracts in which they lived during adolescence and make compar- 
isons across categories. Propensity score estimation and matching are done 
separately for each of these comparisons, for each outcome, and for each 
racial group. 

Propensity score matching by itself does not solve the problem of se- 


“To avoid this problem, one might imagine calculating a predicted neighborhood 
poverty rate based on an OLS regression and then matching cases with sufficiently 
different actual neighborhood poverty rates, and then comparing matched cases. Un- 
fortunately, the statistical properties of such an estimator have not been investigated, 
so I do not use this approach here. 
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lection bias. Any unobserved covariate that is not highly correlated with 
the observed covariates could differ between treatment and control 
groups, biasing the estimates of the treatment effect. This amounts to 
omitted variable bias in the model of the propensity score. Sensitivity 
analysis can be used to test the robustness of results to selection bias due 
to an omitted covariate. One of the main advantages of propensity score 
matching and the counterfactual causal framework is the ease with which 
such a sensitivity analysis can be employed. 


Sensitivity Analysis 

The goal of the sensitivity analysis here is to assess how an unobserved 
covariate that affects both neighborhood choice and the outcome (either 
high school dropout or teenage pregnancy) would alter our conclusions 
about the neighborhood effect. Such hypothetical and unobserved co- 
variates might include “parent’s commitment to children,” “future ori- 
entation,” “wealth,” or any similar factor that affects both the family’s 
decision of where to live and the probability of the child dropping out of 
high school or having a teenage pregnancy. For example, if adolescents 
living in high-poverty neighborhoods had parents who were less com- 
mitted to their role as parents than otherwise similar adolescents in low- 
poverty neighborhoods and parental commitment affected high school 
dropout, then failing to account for differences in parental commitment 
would bias our estimates of effect of living in a high-poverty neighbor- 
hood. Sensitivity analysis asks, How do our inferences change given var- 
ious hypothetical unobserved covariates?! 

One approach might assess how the point estimate of the effect changed 
with the inclusion of hypothetical unobserved covariates of varying 
strengths. However, this approach would ignore sampling error. A second 
approach might examine how the statistical significance of a point estimate 
changed and therefore incorporates sampling error (P. Rosenbaum 1995). 
A third approach, that taken here, does both. It examines how the point 
estimate and its confidence interval change under the presence of an 


" Note that for an unobserved variable to be a potential source of selection bias, it 
must affect whether an individual receives the treatment and must affect the outcome 
In particular, an unobserved variable that distinguishes between different subgroups 
in the treatment group, but does not have a residual effect on the outcome net of the 
variables already controlled, is not a threat to the robustness of the results. Such a 
variable is better understood in terms of “treatment effect heterogeneity," or differences 
in the treatment effect between subgroups receiving treatment. The analyses in this 
article attempt to estimate the average total treatment effect among the treated and 
are not concerned with treatment effect heterogeneity, though treatment effect heter- 
ogeneity is an important theoretical issue in neighborhood effects. 
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unobserved covariate. The sensitivity analysis presented here is based on 
Rosenbaum and Rubin (19832). 

Propensity score matching on data with a binary treatment and a binary 
outcome leads to a 2 x 2 table with the treatment (X) on one axis and 
the outcome (Y) on the other. À measure of the effect of treatment on the 
outcome with desirable properties is the odds ratio, or the odds of the 
outcome under the treatment condition (X — 1) divided by the odds of 
the outcome under the control condition (X = 0; see Fienberg 1980). Fol- 
lowing P. Rosenbaum (1995) and Gastwirth, Krieger, and Rosenbaum 
(1998), I define an unobserved binary covariate, U, that affects both treat- 
ment assignment and outcome, denoting the effect of U on treatment 
assignment as I and the effect of U on the outcome as A, both expressed 
as odds ratios. The sensitivity analysis will involve calculating new es- 
timates of the treatment effect for a series of combinations of specific 
values of these two sensitivity parameters. 

Figure 2 shows the observed table and the latent table, a 2 x 2 x 2 
table that we would observe if we could observe U. Capital letters A 
through H indicate counts. (Note that the observed table is simply the 
latent table collapsed over U.) If we knew the counts in the latent table, 
we could estimate the effect of X on Y controlling for U, the "pure" 
treatment effect net of the unobserved covariate." Hence, the goal here 
is to determine these cell counts. 

The2 x2 x 2 latent table is uniquely defined by eight parameters: the 
grand mean, one-way marginals for each of the three variables, the three 
two-way associations between the variables (XY,UX, UY), and the three- 
way interaction between the three variables (UXY). By specifying these 
eight parameters, we can produce the latent table. Four of these param- 
eters are provided by the observed table: the grand mean, the one-way 
marginals for X and Y, and the two-way association between X and Y. 
Two more are provided by I and A, which are the associations between 
U and X and between U and Y, respectively. We must therefore make 
assumptions about the one-way marginal for U and about the interaction 
term. Here I assume that both are zero. 

When the one-way marginal for U is zero, cases are approximately 
evenly distributed between the top and bottom subtables in the latent 
table. This is a trivial assumption because changing this assumption would 


16 Frank (2000) develops a similar sensitivity analysis for selection bias for analyses 
using ordinary least squares regression 

!" We can, e.g , create a data matrix with eight observations, one for each combination 
of X, Y, and U, with a frequency weight equal to the corresponding cell count, and 
then estimate a logit model: logit(Y) = b, + b,X + b,U + e. The desired treatment effect 
odds ratio is then exp (b,), and its confidence interval can be easily calculated. 
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Fic. 2.—Observed and latent tables for sensitivity analysis 


simply shift cases between these subtables without implication for the 
relationship between X and Y. Assuming that there is no interaction im- 
plies that we have assumed that the relationship between X and Y does 
not vary for different values of U, that the relationship between U and 
X does not vary by Y, and that the relationship between U and Y does 
not vary by X. In terms of substantive intuition, the most important part 
of this assumption is that the effect of the treatment does not depend on 
the value of the unobserved covariate. In other words, the effect of treat- 
ment on the outcome is the same in the top and bottom subtables of the 
Jatent table in figure 2. This assumption is routinely made when con- 
trolling for a variable in a regression model, but when the variable is 
observed, it can be relaxed in a regression model by adding an interaction 
term (e.g., U x X). Finally, this assumption also means that I’ (the rela- 
tionship between U and X) is the same for both values of Y and that A 
(the relationship between U and Y) is the same for both values of X. 
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Together these two assumptions correspond to five equations specifying 
the relationships between the cell counts and sensitivity parameters: 


(nA +n F) — (nB t In E) = InA, 
(nC *- In H) — (In D 4 inG) = Ind, 
(nA --InG) - (nC * In E) = Inf 
(InB - InH) - (nF -nD) = hr 
A+tB+C4+D=£E+F+G+H. 


These equations, along with four equations relating the cell counts in the 
observed table (e.g., A + £) to the actual observed counts, provide more 
than enough equations to solve for the eight cell counts in the latent table. 
Using mathematical software such as Mathematica, we can easily solve 
the system of equations for the eight cell counts given specific values of 
the sensitivity parameters. By systematically varying the sensitivity pa- 
rameters and resolving the system of equations to produce various latent 
tables and then reestimating the treatment effect for each latent table, we 
can examine how the results change under varying assumptions about 
the unobserved covariate.”° 


^ Readers more familiar with thinking of the odds ratio as a cross-product ratio may 
find equations that do not contain logarithms to be more intuitive: AF/BE = A, 
CH/DG = A, AGICE =T, BHIFD =T;A+B+C+D=E+F+G+H 


'? In fact, we have one more equation than we need, so one of the first four equations 
can be dropped. 


?' I calculate the treatment effect and its confidence interval from the latent table using 
a logit model as described in n. 17, above. However, because I have no information 
about which cases in the cells of the observed table end up in the corresponding cells 
in the latent table, I cannot easily correct for clustering in the data (as is necessary 
because the PSID data is clustered by family) Some assumption about how cases are 
split must be made. If we assume no relationship between the unobserved covariate 
and the clustering (i e , that cases from each cell of the observed table are assigned at 
random to the two corresponding cells in the latent table), then controlling for the 
unobserved covariate should not reduce the standard errors Another assumption 
would be a strong relationship between the unobserved covariate and the clustering, 
which would suggest that cases from a cell in the observed table that are in the same 
cluster would appear in the same cell in the latent table. Under this assumption, 
controlling for the unobserved covariate would reduce the SEs from those in the 
observed table. I use the first assumption because it is the most conservative assump- 
tion, in that it suggests the larger SEs and thus the wider confidence interval. To 
calculate SEs for the latent table that take into account clustering, I multiply the 
regular SEs by an inflation factor. This inflation factor is the ratio of the clustered 
SEs in the observed table to the SEs in the observed table when clustering is ignored. 
A simple simulation exercise showed this to be a reasonable procedure. (I use Stata’s 
clustered SEs option on the logit command.) 
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DATA 


The PSID is a nationally representative longitudinal annual survey begun 
in 1968 with 4,800 families including about 18,000 individuals. New fam- 
ilies formed by survey respondents were also followed, resulting in 6,434 
families and over 60,000 individuals by 1999. The PSID contains extensive 
data on economic and demographic variables. 

The PSID is especially well suited to the investigation of neighborhood 
effects. First, the PSID Geocode Match Files allow the user to attach 
geographic census data, such as poverty rates for census tracts and zip 
codes, from the 1970, 1980, and 1990 U.S. Censuses of Population and 
Housing to family records to measure neighborhood contextual variables. 
Second, the PSID contains an oversample of low-income families, ensuring 
a sizable group of respondents living in high-poverty neighborhoods. 
Third, selective attrition in the PSID panel is low (Duncan, Juster, and 
Morgan 1984), which is especially relevant here because of the importance 
of longitudinal data to applying the counterfactual model to neighborhood 
effects. 

I use PSID data from 1968 through 1997, when Geocode data are 
available. I select respondents born between 1958 and 1977 for whom I 
could determine values on one or both outcome variables and who could 
be matched to a valid census tract for at least one year between the ages 
of 11 and 20. These respondents are age 10 between 1968 and 1987 and 
age 20 between 1977 and 1997. Variables are listed in table 2.° All analyses 
take into account clustering of respondents by family in the PSID data. 

The two outcome variables are high school dropout and teenage preg- 
nancy. High school dropout is coded *1" if the respondent does not grad- 
uate from high school by age 20, regardless of whether he or she is still 
enrolled at that point and regardless of whether he or she received a 
general equivalency diploma (GED), and “0” otherwise. For females, teen- 
age pregnancy is coded “1” if the respondent has a nonmarital live birth 
before age 20 and *0? otherwise.” 


21 Though residential mobility is associated with both neighborhood poverty and with 
adolescent outcomes (Hagan, MacMillan, and Wheaton 1996; Pribesh and Downey 
1999), the results presented in this article do not account for residential mobility during 
adolescence by matching Mobility during adolescence occurs during the treatment 
period and therefore, in the counterfactual framework, is not a potential confounder. 
However, even when the number of neighborhood moves a family experiences after 
childhood is matched, results are substantively similar to those presented here and 
continue to be robust to selection bias (results not shown). 

72 Technically, my measure of teenage pregnancy is not a measure of pregnancy but 
of live birth. If rates of miscarriage or abortion among pregnant teenagers vary by 
neighborhood poverty rate, this may bias estimates of the effects of neighborhood 
poverty on teenage pregnancy. The bias will be upward if abortion and miscarriage 
are more common in low-poverty neighborhoods and downward if they are more 
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TABLE 2 
VARIABLES 
Variable Descnption 
Outcomes: 
High school dropout . ......... . . .. Not graduated from high school by age 20 
Teenage pregnancy . — ......... .. . Live birth by age 20 (females only) 
Main independent variable: 
Neighborhood poverty rate ............ Mean census tract poverty rate age 11—20 
Matching variables: 
Black/nonblack ........ b? dVennsvevs 
Low birth weight ........... . . .. ..... Less than 88 ounces at birth 
Year of birth (1958—77) ...... 
Mother married at birth ....... 
Male household head, age 10 , 
Household head HS grad, age 10 . . . 
Mother's age at birth... ............. 
Family owns home, age 10 ............. 
Family welfare receipt, age 10 . ..... 
Household head work hours . . ..... Mean annual work hours, pre-age 11 
Famuly income ........ Ros Eus Mean family income in 1979 dollars, pre- 
age 11 
SMSA mean family income .. .. 1979 dollars; mean in SMSA of family, 
pre-age 11 
SMSA segregation poor/nonpoor ... Mean index of dissimilarity in SMSA of 
family, pre-age 11 
SMSA poverty rate .. . .......... ; Mean in SMSA of family, pre-age 11 
SMSA % new housing . . . ......... . Mean percentage of housing units built in 
last decade in SMSA of family, pre-age 
11 
SMSA % vacant housing. ....... Mean percentage of housing units vacant 
in SMSA of family, pre-age 11 
SMSA % black ..............  .. Mean in SMSA of family, pre-age 11 
SMSA segregation black/nonblack . . Mean index of dissimilarity in SMSA of 


family, pre-age 11 
96 individual/family variables 
Mnpuled rss ss ee wisscsecét Reus . 
96 tract/SMSA variables imputed ...... 
Number of years age 11—20 tract pov- 
erty rate missing .. . .. .......... c 
1978 PSID weight .. .. anice 





I measure the main independent variable, neighborhood poverty rate 
during adolescence, between the ages 11 and 20. Neighborhood poverty 


common in high-poverty neighborhoods I am not particularly concerned about this 
form of bias because the primary reasons we believe teenage pregnancy is a negative 
outcome are the negative effects of being born to a teenage mother and of being a 
teenage mother, both of which require a live birth. 
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rate is the mean poverty rate of the census tract over the years when the 
subject is between age 11 and age 20 and in which data are not missing. 
For the teenage pregnancy analyses, I do not include in this measure the 
years after the birth of a child because doing so would conflate movement 
to a higher-poverty neighborhood after a birth with the neighborhood 
effect I am attempting to measure. Because the mechanisms through 
which neighborhood context is theorized to affect adolescent outcomes 
relate to long-term developmental processes (e.g., socialization, peer re- 
Jations, and interactions with neighborhood adults and external social 
institutions [Jencks and Mayer 1990], a long-term measure of context 
better captures these processes than does measuring neighborhood context 
in a single year.” In addition, averaging over multiple years has the ad- 
vantage of reducing measurement error, better capturing the true neigh- 
borhood conditions of an individual during adolescence. 

I use neighborhood poverty rate as the measure of neighborhood dis- 
advantage because of the role of structural disadvantages in theoretical 
accounts of the importance of neighborhoods (e.g., Wilson 1987, 1996). 
However, neighborhood disadvantage can also be thought of as a bundle 
of correlated variables. The methods used here cannot distinguish between 
neighborhood poverty and other highly correlated neighborhood char- 
acteristics—single-parent families, percentage of youth, or joblessness— 
as the causal factor in higher rates of teenage pregnancy or high school 
dropout in disadvantaged neighborhoods. 

I measure matching covariates when the respondent is age 10 or under. 
For family and SMSA variables, I measure covariates when the respon- 
dent is age 10 or under or before he or she is born.“ Gender and race 
covariates are always matched exactly, while other covariates are matched 
using propensity scores. Note that neighborhood poverty before age 11 is 
not among the matching variables, meaning that effects attributed to 
neighborhood during adolescence could potentially be due to neighbor- 
hood conditions before adolescence. However, though there has been little 


? One potential disadvantage of averaging over time is that "treatments" with different 
theoretical meanings may be lumped together. For example, an adolescent who lived 
for five years in a low-poverty neighborhood and five years in a high-poverty neigh- 
borhood would be considered the same as one who lived for 10 years in a moderate- 
poverty neighborhood. A second potential disadvantage occurs because certain time 
periods in adolescence, such as the transition from middle school to high school, may 
be more important than others for the outcomes studied. Both of these problems lead 
to measurement error, which will bias results downward. However, downwardly biased 
effect estimates do not threaten the primary substantive goal of this article, that is, to 
show that neighborhood effects are robust to selection bias. If estimates that are biased 
downward are robust to selection bias, then unbiased estimates will be as well. 


24 For respondents born into PSID families, family information is available in survey 
years prior to birth. 
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research on the timing of neighborhood effects, theory suggests that con- 
text during adolescence will have a far stronger impact on teenage preg- 
nancy and high school dropout than context during childhood. Jencks 
and Mayer (1990) describe three mechanisms by which neighborhood 
context may influence adolescent outcomes: peer relations, socialization 
by neighborhood adults, and interaction with nonneighborhood adults 
through social institutions. Adolescence is the developmental period in 
which social interaction shifts away from the family and toward peers, 
other adults, and institutions. It is also the period in which attitudes and 
values regarding education and fertility are formed and decisions are 
made.” 

With the exception of race and gender, missing values on covariates 
are imputed using best subset regression, and I also match on the pro- 
portion of individual or family variables imputed and the proportion of 
tract or SMSA variables imputed. Finally, I match on the 1978 PSID 
individual weight to ensure that particularly unusual individuals are not 
concentrated in either the treatment or control groups.” The only single 
survey year in which all cases selected for this analysis were alive and 
lived in PSID families is 1978. 

Following most previous research on neighborhood effects, I use census 
tracts to approximate neighborhoods.” The typical census tract is geo- 
graphically contiguous and contains between 4,000 and 8,000 people. 
Tract boundaries are selected by resident committees to reflect local opin- 
ions about neighborhood borders. While it is widely recognized that char- 


** Matching on neighborhood poverty before adolescence would ensure that neigh- 
borhood effects are only those of neighborhood poverty during adolescence. However, 
doing so would also restrict the variation in neighborhood poverty level during ado- 
lescence to movement of families during adolescence and changing neighborhood con- 
ditions among those that do not move, confounding neighborhood contextual effects 
with the effects of residential mobility per se. (I thank an anonymous reviewer for 
pointing this out.) In fact, results are not very sensitive to the decision of whether to 
match on neighborhood poverty level before adolescence, with effects for whites being 
the same and effects for blacks being slightly smaller when this variable is matched 
(results not shown). 

"5 For those with missing weights, I first impute their weight by assigning them their 
weight in the nearest year in which their weight is not missing. Weights in nearby 
years are correlated .97—.99 in the PSID. For those with missing weights after this 
procedure, I impute using nearest available subset regression 


" Because many parts of the country were not divided into census tracts in 1970, PSID 
subjects who were adolescents earlier in the PSID panel are more likely to have missing 
data on neighborhood characteristics and therefore to have been dropped from the 
analysis In particular, many smaller metropolitan areas were not “tracted.” As such, 
results should only be considered representative of young people in larger metropolitan 
areas. 
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acteristics of census tracts are not the ideal measures of neighborhood 
context, they are the best available.” 

Census data comes from the Urban Institute's Underclass Database 
(UDB), which contains an extensive set of census tract and metropolitan 
area characteristics from the 1970, 1980, and 1990 censuses. The Urban 
Institute staff has created 1970 and 1990 data sets that use 1980 tract 
boundaries, so that researchers can study tracts and metropolitan areas 
with consistent geographic boundaries over the 20-year period. The PSID 
Geocode data matches PSID families to 1980 census tracts for the 1968— 
85 survey years and PSID families to 1990 census tracts for 1986—97. For 
the years 1971-79 and 1981-85, I create census tract characteristics by 
linear interpolation between decennial census years. Census tract char- 
acteristics for 1968 and 1969 come from the 1970 census, and census tract 
characteristics for 1986—97 come from the 1990 census. 

Table 1 shows unadjusted dropout and teen pregnancy rates by race 
and neighborhood poverty rate among PSID respondents born during 
1958—77. Since there are few respondents who are neither black nor white, 
I group all nonblacks together.” The base rates of dropout and teenage 
pregnancy increase monotonically but not linearly as the neighborhood 
poverty rate increases. The accepted wisdom on neighborhood effects 
suggests that high-poverty neighborhoods are especially destructive, im- 
plying that rates of dropout and pregnancy will show the largest differ- 
ences between high-poverty and extreme-poverty neighborhoods. In con- 
trast, the unadjusted association between neighborhood poverty and 
outcomes is stronger when comparing low-poverty to moderate-poverty 
neighborhoods than when comparing moderate-poverty and high- or 
extreme-poverty neighborhoods. This is the case across races and for both 
outcomes considered here. 

Blacks in this sample have higher dropout and teen pregnancy rates 
than nonblacks, as they do nationally. In addition, while nonblacks are 
concentrated in neighborhoods with the lowest poverty rates, higher- 


28 As Tienda (1991) notes, using census-defined boundaries defines neighborhoods spa- 
tially but not socially. This is dangerous because social interaction that occurs in 
neighborhoods presumably contributes to neighborhood effects. In addition, census 
tracts probably do not represent the right concept of neighborhood for individuals of 
all ages and for all outcomes. The reader should recognize that using census tracts to 
approximate neighborhoods measures true neighborhood characteristics with error, 
which will bias estimates of neighborhood effects toward zero. An alternative view is 
that the term “neighborhood” is solely a spatial designation and is not intended to 
refer to social interaction. If one accepts this use of the term, then using physical 
boundaries will lead to measurement error only if inappropriate spatial boundaries 
are used since the congruence of spatial and social boundaries is irrelevant by definition. 


? Unfortunately, PSID data do not allow the identification of Latino ethnicity prior 
to 1985. Latinos may be either black or nonblack. 
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poverty neighborhoods are the norm for blacks. For nonblacks, I use less 
than 10% poverty as the control group and define the treatments as living 
in 10%-—20% poor neighborhoods (moderate) and living in 2096 or higher 
` poor neighborhoods (high). For blacks, I use greater than 2096 poor as 
the control group because high-poverty neighborhoods are the most com- 
mon context experienced by blacks in this sample. I define treatment as 
living in a less than 10% poor neighborhood (low) or as living in a 1096— 
2096 poor neighborhood (moderate). 


RESULTS 
High School Dropout 


Table 3 shows the comparison between matched groups of nonblacks in 
low-poverty (less than 10%) and moderate-poverty neighborhoods (10%— 
20% poor). While the base unmatched (and unadjusted) dropout rates 
differ significantly between the two groups, the treatment effects odds 
ratio 1s only 1.36, an effect that is not statistically significant. The matching 
algorithm found matches for 663 (99.4%) of the 667 treatment cases, and 
the groups are well matched, showing good covariate balance. The bottom 
panel of the table shows the “sensitivity matrix,” that is, the estimated 
treatment effect and its confidence interval given various values of sen- 
sitivity parameters I' and A. Note that when either I’ = 1 or A = 1, the 
treatment effect is not reduced by the unobserved covariate because the 
unobserved covariate either has no effect on treatment assignment or no 
effect on the outcome. As T and A increase, the estimated treatment effect 
decreases. However, for all values of I' and A, the confidence interval 
includes one, meaning the effect is not statistically significant." 

Table 4 shows the comparison between matched groups of nonblacks 
in low-poverty and high-poverty neighborhoods (greater than 2096 poor). 
The matching algorithm found matches for 276 (83.696) of the 330 treat- 
ment cases, and the groups are well matched. In this comparison, the 
matched treatment and control groups differ by 12.3 percentage points. 


? For practical reasons associated with the matching software, it is desirable to have 
more control cases than treatment cases 


?! Throughout the presentation of results, I assess sensitivity to an unobserved covariate 
that, if controlled for, would reduce the estimated effect because the usual concern is 
that selection bias leads to estimated neighborhood effects that are too large rather 
than too small. Thus, I am considering unobserved covariates that are either positively 
related to both treatment assignment and outcome (e g., single-parent family) or neg- 
atively related to both treatment assignment and outcome (e.g., family income). How- 
ever, using these methods, one could easily consider an unobserved covariate that, 
when controlled for, would increase the neighborhood effect by considering values of 
either I' or A that are between zero and one. 
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TABLE 3 
EFFECT OF NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY ON DROPOUT AMONG NONBLACES, 
Low (« 1096) vs. MODERATE (1096—2096) POVERTY 











ED MATCHED SAMPLE COVAR- 
BASE SAMPLE 
IATE BALANCE 
DROPOUT DROPOUT 
RATE RATE Standard Bias* Covariates 
Control (low) .. ...... 118 17.8 > .50 0 
Treatment (moderate) ... 23 1 22 8 .25—,50 0 
Difference 
V aia EEE 11.3 50 .15—.25 0 
Odds ratio (T/C) ........ 2 24 1 36 .10- 15 1 
05—.10 6 
ai ce wes 36 6 291 < 05 15 
«001 p = .089 
Treatment cases ... : 667 663 
% matched ........ . . .. 99.4 
Unique control 
cases 1,574 407 





SENSITIVITY TO SELECTION BIAS 
(Odds Ratio Effect Estimate and 9596 Confidence Interval) 











A210 A212 A= 14 A=16 A=18 

I ed gasto 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.36 
(.95-1.94) (.95—1.94) ( 95—1.95) (95-1.95) (95-195) 

T=12 . — 136 1.35 134 1.33 133 
(95-194) (.95-1.93) (.94—1.92) (93-1.91) (93-1.90) 

D14 sone dx 1.36 1.34 1.32 1.31 1.3 
(.95—1.95) (.94—1.92) (.93—1.89) (921.87) (91-1.86) 

Tesque d uoo ise 1.36 1.33 1.31 1.29 1.27 
(95—195) (.93-1 91) (.91—1.87) (.90-1 85) (.89—1.82) 

r=18 . 136 1.33 1.3 1.27 1.25 
(.95-1.95) (.93—1.90) (.90—1 86) (.89-1.82) (.87—1.80) 


NOTE —I° = effect of hypothetical unobserved covariate on treatment (odds ratio) A = effect of 
hypothetical unobserved covariate on outcome (odds rato) 
* The standard bias of the propensity score ıs 0005. 


These estimates suggest that a high-poverty neighborhood almost doubles 
the odds of high school dropout among nonblacks. This effect is statis- 
tically significant. I checked these results with a logit model controlling 
for the matching variables in the matched sample, and the estimates are 
of a similar magnitude (estimates not shown). The bottom panel of the 
table shows that this effect is fairly robust to selection bias. For example, 
if there were an unobserved covariate that doubled the odds of growing 
up in a high-poverty neighborhood and doubled the odds of high school 
dropout, the treatment would still multiply the odds of dropout by 1.69, 
an effect that would still be statistically significant at the 0.05 level. Note 
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TABLE 4 
EFFECT OF NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY ON DROPOUT AMONG NONBLACKS, 
Low (< 1096) vs. HIGH © 20%) POVERTY 


eee MATCHED SAMPLE COVARI- 
BASE SAMPLE 
ATE BALANCE 
Dropout DROPOUT SS 
RATE RATE Standard Bias* Covariates 
Control (low) ........ 11.8 20 3 > .50 0 
Treatment (high) .... 34.2 32.6 25— 50 0 
Difference 
TO). uv 22.4 12.3 .15-— 25 1 
Odds Ratio (T/C) ... 3.88 1.90 .10- 15 I 
.05- 10 5 
X (db. uos s 61.5 6.55 « 05 15 
«010 p= 011 
Treatment cases 330 276 
% matched. .... .. 83.6 
Unique control 
cases 1,574 207 


SENSITIVITY TO SELECTION BIAS 
(Odds Ratio Effect Estimate and 9596 Confidence Interval) 


A=10 A#=15 A = 2.0 A=25 A=3.0 
PS E E 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
(116—3.12) (1.16—3.12) — (1.15—3.14) (115-3.15) (1.14—3.16) 
Deb iun 1.90 1.82 1.77 1.74 1.71 
(116-3 13) (1.11—3.00) (1.07-2.93) (105-288) (1.02—2 84) 
RE Ao ee 1.90 1.77 1.69 1.63 1.58 
(115-3 14) (107-293) (1.02-2.80) (.98—2.71)  (95—2.64) 
Pegs. qol 1.90 174 1.63 1.55 1.49 
(1.144—3.16) (1.04—2.89) (98-2 72) (.93—2.60)  (.89-2.51) 
I'd sss 1.90 1.71 1.58 1.49 143 
(114—318) (1.02-2.85)  (.94-2.65) (.89—2.51) | (84—2.41) 


NOTE —I' = effect of hypothetical unobserved covariate on treatment (odds ratio) A = effect of 
hypothetical unobserved covanate on outcome (odds ratio) 
* The standard bias of the propensity score is 0013 


that such an unobserved covariate would need to have such relationships 
with the treatment and outcome net of the observed covariates in table 
2 since the treatment and control groups are already balanced on these 
observed covariates. 

Another way to read the sensitivity matrix is to look for the smallest 
values of I’ and A for which the effect of neighborhood poverty is not 
statistically significant (i.e., for which the value “1” is included in the 
confidence interval). These values correspond to the “weakest” unobserved 
covariate that would lead us to conclude that the neighborhood effect is 
not statistically different from no effect. For this table, this occurs when 
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I = 2.0 and A = 2.5 (or vice versa since the matrix is symmetric about 
the diagonal). In the discussion section below, I return to the issue of how 
to substantively interpret the sensitivity parameters. 

Tables 5 and 6 examine the effect of neighborhood poverty among 
blacks. Recall that because high-poverty neighborhoods are the most com- 
mon condition for blacks (see table 1), this category is the control group 
and moderate-poverty and low-poverty are considered treatments. How- 
ever, to ease comparison with results for nonblacks, treatment effects for 
blacks are displayed as the inverse of the effect of treatment. 

Table 5 compares blacks in high-poverty neighborhoods to those in 
low-poverty neighborhoods. The matching algorithm found matches for 
195 (94.796) of the 206 observations in the low-poverty neighborhoods, 
and the matched samples show good covariate balance. In the matched 
sample, living in & low-poverty neighborhood reduces the rate of high 
school dropout by about 12 percentage points, almost halving the dropout 
rate. According to this analysis, growing up in a high-poverty neighbor- 
hood slightly more than doubles the odds of high school dropout, an effect 
slightly larger than that for nonblacks, though the difference is not sta- 
tistically significant. I checked the treatment effect results with a logit 
model controlling for the matching variables in the matched sample, and 
the estimates are comparable (estimates not shown). Again, the effect is 
robust to selection bias. Even in the presence of an unobserved covariate 
that doubles the odds of living in a high-poverty neighborhood and dou- 
bles the odds of dropout, the high-poverty neighborhood multiplies the 
odds of dropout by 1.91. An unobserved covariate would have to double 
the odds of living in a high-poverty neighborhood and multiply by 2.5 
the odds of dropout (or vice versa) to render the effect statistically 
insignificant. 

Table 6 compares matched samples of blacks in high-poverty neigh- 
borhoods with those in moderate-poverty neighborhoods. The sample is 
well-matched, but with an odds ratio of only 1.18, the effect is small, 
statistically insignificant, and not surprisingly, not robust to selection bias. 


Teenage Pregnancy 


Table 7 compares teenage pregnancy rates among the matched sample of 
nonblack youth in low-poverty and moderate-poverty neighborhoods. The 
algorithm found matches for 432 (99.596) of the 434 treatment cases, and 
the matched sample contains good covariate balance. The estimates show 
that a moderate-poverty neighborhood increases the pregnancy rate by 
6.7 percentage points, more than doubling the odds of teenage pregnancy. 
I checked these results with a logit model controlling for the matching 
variables in the matched sample, and again the estimates are comparable 
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TABLE 5 
EFFECT OF NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY ON DROPOUT AMONG BLACKS, 
HIGH (> 20%) vs. Low (« 10%) PovERTY 











MATCHED MATCHED SAMPLE COVARI- 
BASE SAMPLE 
ATE BALANCE 
DROPOUT DROPOUT 
RATE RATE Standard Bias* Covariates 
Control (high) . ..... 34 2 25.6 ».50 0 
Treatment (low) ..... 13.1 13.6 .25—.50 0 
Difference 
(OT): oun 21.1 120 .15—.25 0 
Odds ratio (C/T) 3.45 2.15 .10—15 4 
,05—.10 7 
x’ (1 df) 303 6.35 < .05 11 
p< 001 p= 013 
Treatment cases 206 195 
96 matched  ....... 94.7 
Unique control 
CASES kee cease 1,610 147 





SENSITIVITY TO SELECTION BIAS 
(Odds Ratio Effect Estimate and 95% Confidence Interval) 











A= 1.0 A=1.5 A = 2.0 A= 2.5 A=30 

T= 1.0 2.15 2.15 215 215 2.15 

(1 18-391) (1.17-3 92) (1.17—3.93) (1.17—3.95) (1.16—3.97) 
PEL. sessi 215 2.06 2.00 1.96 1.93 

(1.17—3 93)  (1.12-3.77) (1 09-3.68) (1 06-3.61) (1.04—3 56) 
I = 2.0 215 2.00 1.91 1.84 178 

(1.17—-3.95) (1.09-3.69) (1 03—3.52) (.99-3.41) — (.96—3 32) 
I = 2.5 2.15 1 96 184 175 1.69 

(1.16—3.97)  (106—3.63) (.99—3.41) (.94—3 26) — (.90—3.15) 
l-230...... 2.15 1.93 178 1.69 1.61 

(1.15-4 00) (1.03—3 59) (.95—3.34) (90-3.16) (.85—3.03) 





NOTE —I = effect of hypothetical unobserved covanate on treatment (odds ratio) A = effect of 
hypothetical unobserved covariate on outcome (odds ratio) 
* The standard bias of the propensity score is 0019. 


(estimates not shown). The statistical significance of the effect is fairly 
robust to selection bias. An unobserved covariate that multiplied the odds 
of treatment by 2.2 and the odds of teenage pregnancy by 2.2 would lower 
the treatment effect such that its confidence interval would include one. 

Table 8 shows the comparison between pregnancy rates in the matched 
sample of nonblack adolescents in low-poverty and high-poverty neigh- 
borhoods. The algorithm found matches for 166 (82.2%) of the 202 treat- 
ment cases, and the matched sample contains good covariate balance. 
The estimates show that a high-poverty neighborhood increases the teen- 
age pregnancy rate by 11.5 percentage points, almost tripling the odds of 
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TABLE 6 
EFFECT OF NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY ON DROPOUT AMONG BLACKS, 
HiGcH (> 20%) vs. MODERATE (1096—2096) POVERTY 























ETCHED MATCHED SAMPLE COVAR- 
BASE SAMPLE 
IATE BALANCE 
DROPOUT DROPOUT 
RATE RATE Standard Bias" Covariates 
Control (high) ..... . .. 34.2 30 9 > 50 0 
Treatment (moderate) .. 26.9 274 .25— 50 0 
Difference 
(C cok do avt 73 3.5 15—.25 0 
Odds ratio (C/T) ... ..... 1.41 118 10—.15 0 
05—.10 2 
x (1 df) .. 705 1.12 < 05 20 
p = 008 p=.291 
Treatment cases ..... 587 577 
% matched 98.3 
Unique control 
CASES: ished e AN 1,610 434 
SENSITIVITY TO SELECTION BIAS 
(Odds Ratio Effect Estimate and 95% Confidence Interval) 
A=10 A=1,2 A= 14 A= 1.6 A=18 
PSO. Side RM 118 118 1.18 1.18 118 
(.87-1.61) (87—1.61) ( 87—1.61) (87-162) (.87-1 62) 
P= 12 dedos toad 118 1.17 1.17 1 16 1 15 
(.87-1 61) (.86—1.60) ( 85—1.59) (85-158)  (.84—1.58) 
| 2 OY veau 3e i 1.18 117 1.15 1 14 1.13 
(87-162) (.85—1.59) (.84—1.57) (83—156) (82—1.54) 
T = 1.6 a ] 118 1 16 1.14 1.12 110 
(87—1.62) (.85—1.58) ( 83—1.56) (82-153) (.81-1.51) 
PB uen xs 118 1.15 1.13 1.10 1.09 
(.86-162) (.84—1 58) ( 82—1.54) (.81-151) (.79—1 49) 


Notre —T = effect of hypothetical unobserved covariate on treatment (odds ratio) A = effect of 


hypothetical unobserved covariate on outcome (odds ratio) 
* The standard bias of the propensity score 1s 0002 


teenage pregnancy. I checked these results with a logit model controlling 
for the matching variables in the matched sample, and again the estimates 
are comparable (estimates not shown). This effect is also robust to selection 
bias. Even if an unobserved covariate almost doubled the odds of growing 
up in a high-poverty neighborhood and more than doubled the odds of 
teenage pregnancy, growing up in a high-poverty neighborhood would 
still multiply the odds of teenage pregnancy by 2.63, an effect which would 
still be statistically significant. 

Table 9 shows the comparison between pregnancy rates in the matched 
sample of black adolescents in high-poverty and low-poverty neighbor- 
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TABLE 7 
EFFECT OF NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY ON TEENAGE PREGNANCY AMONG NONBLACKS, 
Low (< 10%) vs. MODERATE (1096—2096) POVERTY 


BASE 


PREGNANCY PREGNANCY 


MATCHED 
SAMPLE 


MATCHED SAMPLE 
COVARIATE BALANCE 


Standard Bias* Covariates 


RATE RATE 
Control (low) . ...... 4.6 6.0 > 50 0 
Treatment (moder- 12.7 12.7 .25—.50 0 
ate) .... 
Difference 
(I—C). v 8.1 6.7 .15—.25 0 
Odds ratio (7/C) . 3 02 2 28 .10—.15 2 
.05—.10 6 
L Ud .... 300 6.14 « .05 13 
p< 001 p=.014 
‘Treatment cases . . 434 432 
% matched ..... 995 
Unique control 
CASES M RM 911 254 
SENSITIVITY TO SELECTION BIAS 
(Odds Ratio Effect Estimate and 9596 Confidence Interval) 
A=10 A=13 A=16 A=19 A = 2.2 
ju on o VE 228 2.28 2 28 2.28 2.28 
(1.17-4 44) (117-4 44) (1.17—4.45)  (1.17—4.45) (1 16—4.46) 
[p luus 2.28 2 24 221 219 2.16 
(1.17—4.45)  (1.15—4.37) (1.13-4.32) (112-427) (1 11-4.24) 
I Ud B areata AN 2.28 2.21 2.16 2.11 2.08 
(1.16—4.46) (1.13-4.32)  (1.10-4.22)  (1.08—4.15) (1.06—4.08) 
Iud ues due 2.28 2.19 2.11 2.06 2.01 
(116—447) (111-429) (108—4 16) (1.05—4 05) (1 02—3 96) 
r=2.2 2.28 2.16 2.08 2.01 1.96 
(116—449) (110-4 27) (1.05—4 10) (1.02—3.97) (.99—3.87) 


NOTE —T = effect of hypothetical unobserved covariate on treatment (odds ratio) A = effect of 


hypothetical unobserved covariate on outcome (odds ratio). 
* The standard bias of the propensity score 1s .0002 


hoods. The algorithm found matches for 121 (89.6%) of the 135 treatment 
cases, and the matched sample contains good covariate balance. The 
estimates show that a high-poverty neighborhood increases the teenage 
pregnancy rate by almost 16 percentage points, multiplying the odds of 
teenage pregnancy by 2.59. I checked these results with a logit model 
controlling for the matching variables in the matched sample, and again 
the estimates are comparable (estimates not shown). The effect is robust 
to selection bias. Even with an unobserved covariate that doubled both 
the odds of growing up in a high-poverty neighborhood and the odds of 
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TABLE 8 
EFFECT OF NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY ON TEENAGE PREGNANCY AMONG NONBLACKS, 
Low (< 10%) vs. HIGH (> 20%) POVERTY 














eee MATCHED SAMPLE Co- 
dae DAMEN VARIATE BALANCE 
PREGNANCY PREGNANCY — 2 
RATE RATE Standard Bias" Covariates 
Control (low) .... . . 46 7.2 > .50 0 
Treatment (high) . 18.8 18.7 25—.50 0 
Difference 
(D =O): sve iteon 14.2 11.5 15-.25 0 
Odds ratio (T/C) 4 80 295 .10—.15 4 
.05—.10 5 
Y (0D von voe s 38.6 555 < .05 12 
p<.001 p = .019 
Treatment cases 202 166 
% matched... .... 82.2 
Unique control 
Cases uos eds 911 122 
SENSITIVITY TO SELECTION BIAS 
(Odds Ratio Effect Estimate and 9596 Confidence Interval) 
A = 1.0 A = 14 A218 A-—22 ^22. 
T -—10:52 93 2.95 2 95 2 95 2.95 2 95 
(1.16—7 48) (1.16-7.49) (116-751)  (1.15—7.53) (1.15-7.55) 
rT = 1.4. i egg 2.95 2.87 281 2.76 2.72 
(1.16—7 50) (1.13-7.29) (110—7.16) — (1.08—7 06) (1 06—6.99) 
PS lR uei 2.95 2.81 271 2.63 2.57 
(1.15—7.54)  (1.10—7 18) (1.06—6.94) — (1.02—6 76) (1.00—6.62) 
Im 2.25555 07-15 2 95 2.76 2.63 2 53 2.46 
(1.14-7.59)  (1.07-7.11) (1.02—6.79) (98—6 55) (.95—6.37) 
[e biu 2 95 2.72 2.57 2 46 2.36 


(1.14—7 65) (1.05-7 07) (.99—6.68) (94—6.39) (.91—6.17) 


NoTE.—I' = effect of hypothetical unobserved covariate on treatment (odds ratio). A = effect of 
hypothetical unobserved covariate on outcome (odds ratio) 
* The standard bias of the propensity score is 0010 





teenage pregnancy, the effect would still be 2.30. A covariate that mul- 
tiplied both the odds of treatment by 2.5 and the odds of teenage preg- 
nancy by 3.0 would be required to drive the statistical significance of the 
effect to nonsignificance. 

Table 10 compares pregnancy rates in the matched sample of black 
adolescents in high-poverty and moderate-poverty neighborhoods. While 
the algorithm found matches for 385 (99.7%) of 386 treatment cases and 
covariates are well-balanced, the estimated effect is essentially zero. This 
is not surprising given the small effect in the unmatched sample, a dif- 
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TABLE 9 


EFFECT OF NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY ON TEENAGE PREGNANCY AMONG BLACKS, 


Control (high) .. 
Treatment (low) 
Difference 


* essa 99992999 


HIGH (> 20%) vs. Low (< 1096) POVERTY 


MATCHED 
BASE SAMPLE 
PREGNANCY PREGNANCY 
RATE RATE 
301 298 
12 6 141 
175 157 
2 99 259 
17.5 7.51 
p«.001 p.007 
135 121 
89.6 
1,034 100 


MATCHED SAMPLE Co- 
VARIATE BALANCE 


> 50 
.25— 50 


.15— 25 

.10- 15 

.05—.10 
< .05 


SENSITIVITY TO SELECTION BIAS 
(Odds Ratio Effect Estimate and 9596 Confidence Interval) 


A — 1.0 


259 
(1.29—5.19) 
259 
(1.29—5.21) 
259 
(1.28—5.25) 
259 
(1.27—5 28) 
259 
(1.26—5 32) 


A — 1.5 


259 
(1.29-5.21) 
2.49 
(1.23—5.01) 
2.42 
(1.19-4.90) 
237 
(1 164.82) 
2.33 
(113-4.78) 


A = 2.0 


2 59 
(1.28—5.23) 
2 42 
(1.20-4.89) 
230 
(1.134 68) 
2.22 
(1.094 54) 
2.16 
(1.05—4.44) 


Standard Bias* Covariates 


Qo = e 


— 
pi 


A=25 A=3.0 
259 2.59 
(1.28-5.26) (1.27—5.28) 
237 2.33 
(1.16.80) (1.14—4.74) 
222 2.16 
(1.09-4.53) (1 05—4.42) 
212 2.03 


(1.03—4.34) (.99—4.20) 
2 03 1.94 
(.98—4.21) (.94—4.04) 


Note —T = effect of hypothetical unobserved covariate on treatment (odds ratio) A = effect of 
hypothetical unobserved covariate on outcome (odds ratio) 


* The standard bias of the propensity score is 0008 


ference between unmatched treatment and control groups of less than 4 


percentage points. 


Discussion 


Two remaining issues in the interpretation of the results warrant further 
discussion. First is the issue of the unmatched treatment cases. In the 
analyses in which robust effects are found, between 82% and 99% of the 
treatment cases are actually matched. As noted above, there is a trade- 
off between estimating the effect for the entire treatment group but having 
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EFFECT OF NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY ON TEENAGE PREGNANCY AMONG BLACKS, 
HIGH (> 2096) vs MODERATE (1096—2096) POVERTY 











MATCHED MATCHED SAMPLE COVAB- 
peor SAMPLE IATE BALANCE 
PREGNANCY PREGNANCY 
RATE RATE Standard Bias* Covariates 
Control (high) ...... 30.1 30.4 > 50 0 
Treatment (moder- 
BIB) Geese) ceases 26.9 27.1 25-.50 0 
Difference 
(CHT). cscs 3.2 3.3 .15- 25 0 
Odds ratio (CMT)  .. 1.17 1.17 10-.15 3 
.05—.10 7 
ES E EE 1.19 675 « .05 11 
p= 275 p = .412 
Treatment cases ... 386 385 
96 matched ... . .... 99.7 
Unique control 
cases ... 1,057 274 





SENSITIVITY TO SELECTION BIAS 
(Odds Ratio Effect Estimate and 9596 Confidence Interval) 











A -—10 A-12 A — 14 A=16 A=128 
rS TOnga 2.08 2 08 2.08 2.08 2.08 

( 89—4.85) (.89—4 85) (.89—4.85) (.89—4.86) (89—4.86) 
IU212. 2 08 2 07 2 07 2.06 2.06 

(.89—4.85) ( 89—4.84) (.88—4.83) (.88—4 83) (.88—4.82) 
T=14. 2.08 2 07 2.06 2 05 2.05 

(.89-4.86) (.88—4 84) ( 88—4 82) (.88—4.80) (.87-4.79) 
I1 usce E 2.08 2.06 2 05 2.04 2.03 

( 89—4.86) (.88—4.83) (.88—4.80) (.87—4 78) (.87—4.76) 
I e.a wes 2.08 2 06 2.05 2 03 2.02 

(.89—4 87) (.88—4.83) (.87—4.79) (.87—4 76) (.86—4.74) 


NOTE —T = effect of hypothetical unobserved covariate on treatment (odds ratio) A = effect of 


hypothetical unobserved covariate on outcome (odds ratio) 
* The standard bias of the propensity score is 0002 


little knowledge about the robustness of the results and estimating the 
effect for only some of the treatment group but understanding the ro- 
bustness of the results. However, it is still valuable to consider the un- 
matched treatment cases. What are the consequences of not finding control 
cases for a nontrivial portion of the treatment cases? 

The matching estimator can only estimate the average treatment effect 
on the treated for the group of cases for which matches are found. The 
relationship between the estimate from the matched group presented here 
and the hypothetical estimate one would get if it were possible to match 
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all treatment cases depends on the difference between the matched and 
unmatched treatment cases. The treatment cases that are not matched 
are those with high estimated probabilities of living in high-poverty neigh- 
borhoods. Those individuals are more likely to grow up in female-headed 
households, experience lower family incomes, have household heads with 
lower education, and so on. 

The key question is whether we would expect the unmatched to ex- 
perience a larger neighborhood effect or a smaller neighborhood effect 
than the matched. On the one hand, since those who are unmatched 
appear to be worse off, we might expect them to be more affected by 
neighborhood context because they have fewer resources in the home to 
protect them from neighborhood risk factors (Furstenberg et al. 1999). 
This reasoning would suggest that the estimates presented above are lower 
bounds. On the other hand, since those who are unmatched are already 
worse off, we might expect them to be less affected by neighborhood 
context. Because they are already at such high risk of poor outcomes, the 
additional risks associated with a high-poverty neighborhood may not 
make much difference. This reasoning would suggest that the estimates 
presented above are upper bounds. I would argue that the former is 
correct, implying that the above estimates are lower bounds. Table 1 shows 
that while even in the most impoverished neighborhoods, teenage preg- 
nancy and high school dropout are not uncommon, they are also not the 
norm. There is still plenty of room for neighborhood effects to operate 
on those who are otherwise most disadvantaged. 

The second issue is how one might arrive at a more substantively 
grounded interpretation of the [ and A values produced by the sensitivity 
analyses. To review, the sensitivity matrix presents the estimated effect 
of the treatment on the outcome and its 9596 confidence interval, taking 
into account the selection bias due to an unobserved covariate of varying 
relationships with both treatment assignment (T) and the outcome (A). 
The unobserved covariate would have to have such effects on treatment 
and outcome net of the effects of all of the other variables already matched. 
since I’ and A are expressed as odds ratios, one can compare their values 
to odds ratios from logit models predicting treatment and predicting the 
outcome, respectively. Fortunately, models predicting treatment were es- 
timated (but not shown) in the process of calculating the estimated pro- 
pensity scores, and models predicting the outcome can be easily estimated 
from the data at hand. One can look at these models to perform a “back- 
of-the envelope" calculation to see which observed variables produce co- 
efficients similar to I' and A and then think about how these variables 
compare with potential unobserved covariates, allowing for a more sub- 
stantive interpretation of the sensitivity analysis. 

The most-often mentioned unobserved covariate in studies of neigh- 
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borhood effects is parental involvement with or commitment to their 
children. The story is that, among families at-risk of residing in a high- 
poverty neighborhood, more committed parents are more likely to make 
personal sacrifices to afford the higher rents or home prices in lower- 
poverty neighborhoods, or perhaps are more knowledgeable about neigh- 
borhood conditions and their potential effects on children. These same 
parents are more likely to be involved in their children's schooling, better 
able to shepherd at-risk adolescents through high school, and do a better 
job monitoring their adolescents' peer relations and free time and instilling 
values like hard work and abstinence. If data sets used to study neigh- 
borhood effects identified and measured such parental characteristics and 
bebaviors, neighborhood effects might disappear. How big would the 
effects of parental involvement have to be for this to be the case? 

Consider the analysis of the effect of a high-poverty neighborhood on 
dropout among nonblacks, in which an unobserved covariate with T = 
2.0 and A = 2.5 would drive the neighborhood effect to statistical insig- 
nificance. In this sample, having a household head with less than a high 
school education has I' = 2.5 and A = 2.5. In addition, growing up in a 
family with an average income of $22,000 or lower per year (in 1999 
dollars) for 10 years has T = 2.0 and A = 1.65. Thus, to completely wipe 
out the neighborhood effect, parental involvement would have to be just 
as powerful as parental education or more powerful than a huge change 
in family income, net of both of those variables. In a similar way, the 
sensitivity analysis for dropout among black adolescents has the same T 
and A, but having a household head who is a high school dropout has 
I = 2.0 and A = 1.5, and an increase in average annual family income 
of $25,000 for 10 years hasT' = 2.5 and A = 1.4. Therefore, to completely 
wipe out the effect of neighborhood poverty on dropout among blacks, 
parental involvement would have to be a more powerful predictor of both 
neighborhood and dropout than either parental education or family in- 
come, net of these variables. 

For teenage pregnancy among nonblacks in high- vs. low-poverty 
neighborhoods, the sensitivity analysis produces approximately T = 2.2 
and A = 2.2 as the point at which neighborhood effects are not significant. 
In this sample, living in a family that has ever received welfare has 
I’ = 2.2 and A = 1.8 and experiencing low weight at birth has I’ = 1.5 
and A — 2.4. Thus, for parental involvement to wipe out the effect of 
neighborhood poverty, it would have to have larger effects than welfare 
receipt or low birth weight, net of these variables. For the analysis of 
teenage pregnancy among blacks in low-poverty vs. high-poverty neigh- 
borhoods, I' = 3.0 and A = 3.0. In this sample, having an average family 
income that is $31,000 per year or higher over 10 years has T = 3.0 and 
A — 14, and having a household head with less than a high school ed- 
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ucation has T = 1.6 and A = 1.8. Thus, to drive the neighborhood effect 
to nonsignificance, parental involvement would have to be more powerful 
than family income or having poorly educated parents, net of these 
variables." 


CONCLUSION 


Since the publication of Wilson's The Truly Disadvantaged (1987), social 
scientists have been concerned with estimating the effects of neighborhood 
poverty on individual outcomes, especially its effects on young people. 
Research on this issue using observational data has been particularly 
hampered by the problem of selection bias: individuals living in high- 
poverty neighborhoods are different from those living in low-poverty 
neighborhoods on both observed, unobserved, and perhaps even on unob- 
servable factors. Studies that have attempted to statistically control for 
these factors using regression models have been unconvincing because it 
is impossible to control for unobserved variables. More sophisticated 
methods such as instrumental variables and sibling fixed effects have 
attempted to harness exogenous sources of variation in levels of neigh- 
borhood poverty with mixed success. 

This study employs counterfactual models, propensity score matching, 
and sensitivity analysis to estimate the effects of neighborhood poverty 
on high school dropout and teenage pregnancy. It uses a new method to 
deal with selection bias. Instead of attempting to remove or avoid selection 
bias caused by unobserved factors, these methods assess how the presence 
of varying levels of selection bias would alter conclusions about the effect. 
These methods are of course not without their own shortcomings, but 
they offer another angle of attack on a particularly difficult but extremely 
important social science problem. 

This study shows that when two groups of children who are identical 
at age 10 on observed variables (including but not limited to family in- 
come, parents! education, welfare receipt, and family structure) experience 
different neighborhood contexts during adolescence, those who grow up 
in high-poverty neighborhoods are more likely to drop out of high school 
and have a teenage pregnancy than those who grow up in low-poverty 


32 An alternative (and perhaps better) method for examining the potential for an unob- 
served covariate such as parental involvement to drive effects to nonsignificance would 
be to compare I' and A with effect estimates from previously published studies that 
controlled for a similar group of observed covariates. Unfortunately, I was not able 
to locate any previous studies that examine the effect of parental involvement on both 
neighborhood choice and teenage pregnancy or high school dropout in a similar sample. 
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neighborhoods. The presence of these effects is robust to hypothetical 
unobserved factors that affect both neighborhood and the outcomes. 

The neighborhood effects presented here are considerably larger than 
those presented in earlier analyses using observational data. For example, 
Brooks-Gunn et al. (1993) also used PSID data and examine the effect of 
neighborhood context on high school dropout and teenage pregnancy. In 
models that control for family-level factors (but not metropolitan-level 
factors), moving from a neighborhood in which none of the families are 
affluent to one in which all the families are affluent reduces only threefold 
the probability of high school dropout and teenage pregnancy. Two ex- 
planations may account for the difference in magnitude. First, previous 
estimates have measured neighborhood characteristics at a single point 
in time, whereas this analysis averages neighborhood poverty rates over 
adolescence, thereby reducing measurement error, which can bias esti- 
mates toward zero (for an exception, see South and Crowder [1999]. In 
the PSID sample used here, the correlation between neighborhood poverty 
rate at age 11 and neighborhood poverty at age 18 is only 0.75, suggesting 
that there is meaningful variation in neighborhood context over time. 
Second, this study defines neighborhood effects counterfactually as the 
difference in outcomes between groups of youth who were, on average, 
identical prior to adolescence but experience different neighborhood con- 
texts during adolescence. Previous studies have controlled for variables 
such as school or family characteristics measured during adolescence that 
were themselves likely affected by neighborhood context (again, for an 
exception, see South and Crowder [1999]. These studies bias toward zero 
estimates of neighborhood effects by removing the portion of the neigh- 
borhood effect that operates through these variables. 

In contrast, results from this analysis are smaller than comparable re- 
sults for the quasi-experimental Gatreaux study, in which the odds of 
failing to graduate from high school among black children who stayed in 
the city were almost four and a half times those who moved to the suburbs 
(Rubinowitz and Rosenbaum 2000, p. 163). In this analysis, growing up 
in a high-poverty neighborhood slightly more than doubled the odds of 
high school dropout among blacks. This larger effect in Gatreaux is ex- 
pected, however, because people who thought they would benefit from 
the Gatreaux program selected into it. 

This study has attempted to measure the total effect of growing up in 
neighborhoods characterized by high poverty rates, focusing on high 
school dropout and teenage pregnancy. Further research is needed to 
identify the causal mechanisms through which these effects operate and 
to measure their relative magnitudes. Àn important next step is to identify 
the major domains through which neighborhood effects on adolescents 
are mediated. Families, schools, and peer groups are the obvious candi- 
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dates, but more qualitative research is needed to identify and to under- 
stand the social processes through which neighborhood effects occur. Fur- 
ther quantitative research is needed to estimate the relative importance 
of each of these domains in the total effect of neighborhood poverty. 


APPENDIX 
Comparison with Traditional Logit Estimates 


As a comparison for the matching estimates, the top portion of table Al 
shows estimates from traditional logit regression models of high school 
dropout among blacks and nonblacks, using all observations in the data. 
Neighborhood poverty rate is entered into the model as a series of dummy 
variables that correspond to the comparisons made in the matching anal- 
yses, with the control group from the matching estimators serving as the 
omitted category. The models also control for the matching variables listed 
in table 2. For nonblacks, the logit model shows comparable estimates. 
Neither the logit model nor the matching estimator finds a significant 
effect of moderate poverty compared to low-poverty neighborhoods. The 
logit model indicates a slightly smaller effect of a high-poverty neigh- 
borhood in comparison to a low-poverty neighborhood (odds ratio of 1.66 
for the logit vs. 1.96 for the matching estimator). 

For blacks, the logit model and matching estimators also produce 
roughly comparable results. In neither case is the difference between high 
poverty and moderate poverty meaningful. For the comparison between 
low poverty and high poverty, the logit model indicates a slightly smaller 
effect (odds ratio of 1.79 for the logit and 2.15 for the matching estimator). 

The bottom portion of table A1 shows similar estimates from traditional 
logit regression models of teenage pregnancy among blacks and nonblacks, 
using all observations in the data. Again, the estimates from teenage 
pregnancy models are very consistent with those from the matching es- 
timators, though the estimates differ slightly in magnitude. For nonblacks, 
the estimated effect of a moderate-poverty neighborhood is larger in the 
logit estimates (odds ratio of 2.79 for the logit and 2.28 for the matching 
estimators). The estimated effect of a high-poverty neighborhood from 
the logit model is also considerably larger than that of the matching 
estimator (odds ratio of 3.90 for the logit and 2.95 for the matching es- 
timator). For blacks, the estimated effect of a high-poverty neighborhood 
is considerably larger in the logit model (odds ratio of 2.59 for the matching 
estimator and 3.20 for the logit model). Neither the logit model nor the 
matching estimator finds an effect of moderate-poverty neighborhood on 
teenage pregnancy among blacks. 

There are at least two differences between the matching and logit re- 
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TABLE A1 
LOGIT REGRESSION ESTIMATES OF THE EFFECT OF NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY ON HIGH 
SCHOOL DROPPING OUT AND TEENAGE PREGNANCY 


NONBLACKS BLACKS 
NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY es AM 
RATE Coefficient SE Coefficient SE 
Dropout: 
Low (0%-9 99%) ...... wide i is —.579 374 
(56) 
Moderate (10%—19.99%) : 349 .158 057 .203 
(1.42) (1.06) 
High 2064) ........ .608 .206 " 
(1 84) 
N eae ae TUE 2,571 2,403 
Pregnancy 
Low (09.999) ............... ; — 1.158 .403 
(-31) 
Moderate (10-19 99%) . . 1 025 .253 .077 .207 
(2.79) (1.08) 
High (20%+)......... 1 360 335 m 
(3.90) 
| ae 3 b y ee eee a E 1,547 1,578 


NoTE.— Models control for matching variables ın table 2 and use the 1978 PSID weight. SEs corrected 
for clustering by family Odds ratios are given in parentheses 


gression estimators that may account for the different estimates. First, 
the logit models are estimated over a larger, and different, sample. The 
logit model uses all cases, while the matching estimator selects those cases 
that, based on observed characteristics, appear to be comparable. As dis- 
cussed above, when observations are not comparable (the data are not 
“supported”) and functional form is not correctly specified, biases can 
result. Since we have verified covariate balance, the matching estimator 
is nonparametric and therefore does not have to contend with specifying 
the correct functional form of all observed variables, as the logit model 
does. Second, slightly larger effects from the matching estimators may be 
the result of imperfect matching on the observed characteristics, which 
were controlled statistically in the logit models. 
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Object Lessons: Workplace Artifacts as 
Representations of Occupational 
Jurisdiction" 
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While the development and control of professional jurisdictions has 
been well studied, less is known about the way in which occupational 
jurisdictions are enacted within organizations. This article suggests 
that one can gain insight about such dynamics through analyzing 
occupational communities! use of organizational artifacts. This ar- 
ticle describes the ways in which two artifacts—engineering draw- 
ings and machines— mediate the relations of engineers, technicians, 
and assemblers in a manufacturing firm. These artifacts are useful 
in problem solving across boundaries. At the same time, authority 
over these objects can reinforce or redistribute task area boundaries, 
and by symbolizing the work of occupational groups, the objects 
also represent and strengthen beliefs about the legitimacy of a 
group's work. 


The interdependence of occupations is a reality of organizational life, 
resulting from specialization within a division of labor (Durkheim 1984). 
Because occupations vary in status, tasks, and goals, this interdependence 
may lead to discord, and it certainly results in negotiation and accom- 
modation between occupational groups. Such occupational conflict has 
an extensive tradition of study, primarily among analysts of the professions 
(Friedson 1970; Abbott 1981; Larson 1977). Recent work on jurisdiction— 
the link between a profession and its work-—presents a dynamic view of 
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the competition between professions for dominance over areas of work. 
Jurisdiction is contested through public, legal, and workplace claims for 
control over task areas (Abbott 1988). These jurisdictional claims act to 
shift both relations between professional groups and the boundaries of 
their core work domains. As Abbott (1988, p. 109) points out, "The 
strength of task area boundaries is a central and problematic property of 
systems of professions." Because the task domain is the means of continued 
livelihood, occupations fiercely guard their core task domains from po- 
tential incursions by competitors. 

Competition for control of task areas has been well documented in the 
arena of legal and social institutions, but investigations of workplace 
occupational boundaries are rare. This is regrettable because it is through 
workplace interaction that many of the status dynamics between occu- 
pations are negotiated (Abbott 1988), as the workplace is where claims 
are enacted and made real for particular occupation members. Studies 
suggest that occupational interrelations at the workplace can shift task 
areas, revise occupational scripts, and shake up organizational structures 
(Barley 1986; Allen 2000; Crozier 1964). As occupational groups act to 
claim task areas in the legal or public realm, the consequences of such 
actions are enacted through workplace relations. Jurisdictional change 
also emerges through interactions initiated within organizations while 
members of occupations accomplish their daily work. We need to further 
investigate workplace interaction in order to fully specify and explain the 
process by which occupational boundaries move and are shaped. 

In this article, I adopt such an approach to occupational competition 
by exploring the work of engineers, technicians, and assemblers at a man- 
ufacturer of semiconductor equipment. By examining their workplace 
interactions, I can describe how task boundaries are maintained and chal- 
lenged in an organizational setting where specialization creates significant 
interdependence and where the hierarchy generates differentials in status 
and power. Considering the interactions around two artifacts—engineer- 
ing drawings and machines—provides an opportunity to see how claims 
of occupational status and challenges for control over the work process 
play out within an organizational hierarchy. 


INTEROCCUPATIONAL JURISDICTION IN THE LITERATURE 


Most analyses of interoccupational competition approach the negotiation 
of task areas from a macrosociological perspective, looking at political 
boundaries rather than interactional ones. These studies provide a basis 
for our understanding of the channels for interoccupational conflict at the 
level of the professional field, but they fall short of explaining how such 
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processes take place within organizations, the setting for most occupa- 
tional life. Studies in the tradition of the professional power approach to 
occupational conflict, for instance, locate the arena of negotiation between 
occupations in institutional structures (Friedson 1970). These studies have 
shown that professions vary in their ability to control membership and 
practice through means such as certification, accreditation, or legislation 
(Kronus 1976; Halpern 1992; Begun and Lippincott 1987). 

Other examinations of occupational control derive from the profes- 
sionalization approach (Etzioni 1969; Ritzer 1977) and point out that the 
composition of an occupation has a strong influence on its success in 
gaining jurisdiction. From this perspective, power results from the race, 
gender, or class composition of the occupation, which enables or restricts 
access to opportunity. Occupations composed primarily of women, for 
example, such as teaching and nursing, have lower status and, as a result, 
cannot access the educational, political, and bureaucratic systems needed 
to defend or expand their turf (Manley 1995; Preston 1995; Glazer 1991; 
Kanter 1977). Finally, research has also demonstrated that cognitive and 
representational strategies are influential in garnering and maintaining 
occupational jurisdiction. The framing of knowledge and expertise can 
shift public opinion in favor of a particular occupation (Power 1997), and 
therefore occupations compete for jurisdiction “by claims argued through 
abstract knowledge" (Abbott 1989, p. 278) in attempts to make their con- 
trol over a domain seem valid. 

These studies demonstrate important institutional and cognitive dy- 
namics in interoccupational conflict and are the backdrop for our un- 
derstanding of jurisdiction at the workplace. They suggest that access to 
resources, occupational composition and status, and representations of 
expertise can influence occupational boundaries. However, these theories 
of interoccupational conflict are incomplete; while macrosociological pro- 
cesses influence jurisdictional outcomes, the task boundary is further spec- 
ified through occupational interactions at the point at which the work 
takes place. 

Organizations are a social world in which task areas are susceptible to 
continual renegotiation as groups are faced with solving workplace prob- 
lems when they arise. For instance, in manufacturing plants, specific en- 
gineers and technicians negotiate whether to allocate head count to de- 
velop a wire harness or to have the assembly wired point-to-point on the 
production line. Similarly, the decision about how much medication is 
administered to a patient is enacted by particular doctors and nurses in 
the patient's room. It is by examining such workplace interactions that 
we more completely specify the processes of occupational competition. 

Thus far, there has been little study of the interactional process by 
which these struggles happen within organizations. While many research- 
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ers note that workplace task boundaries differ from institutional strictures 
on task areas (Kronus 1976; Abbott 1988; Manley 1995), they do not 
examine the work processes themselves to determine the consequences of 
the enactment of workplace task boundaries. However, a body of eth- 
nographic literature about the professions, particularly in the medical 
field, suggests that the workplace is a consequential setting for jurisdic- 
tional struggles. In hospitals, workplaces with frequent cross-professional 
interaction, the informal practices and rhetorical strategies of professionals 
have been shown to blur and alter task boundaries (Mesler 1991; Cham- 
bliss 1997; Hughes 1980). Allen (2000), for instance, has demonstrated 
that the everyday "boundary work" of nurses is key to understanding how 
the division of labor in hospitals is accomplished. 

One study that illustrates the unique insights provided by examinations 
of workplace interaction is Barley's (1986) examination of the changing 
interaction order of occupational groups within radiology departments. 
Barley found that the introduction of CT scanners into radiology de- 
partments changed the task area of radiologists and technologists; how- 
ever, the roles ultimately adopted by the technologists differed in the two 
hospitals he studied. Macrosociological approaches to occupational 
boundaries might predict the radiologists would maintain their status and 
task area in both settings as a result of their training, occupational com- 
position, or framing of knowledge. Instead, Barley found that the mech- 
anism that changed task area boundaries was the manner in which the 
occupations enacted their expertise in daily interaction: in one hospital, 
it was the technologists who exercised their knowledge through specific 
interactional scripts; in the other hospital, it was the radiologists. More 
work of this type is needed to extend our understanding of how the 
dynamics of occupational competition are created and enacted in the 
workplace and how these dynamics relate to professional interaction in 
legal and public realms. 

Investigating workplace boundaries is particularly important in light 
of the changing nature of the economy. Service work and white-collar 
work have become the mainstay of the economy; one of the largest Amer- 
ican occupational segments is professional and technical workers (Barley 
1996a). With the development of progressively complex workplace tech- 
nologies, technical knowledge has become an imperative of organizations 
(Barley 19965; Vallas 1999; Zetka 2001). If, as several analysts suggest, 
this Jeads to more organizing on the basis of occupation (Vallas and Beck 
1996; Barley 1996a), occupational negotiations at the workplace will in- 
creasingly determine jurisdiction. 

Investigating occupational jurisdiction at the workplace level requires 
gaining analytical purchase on the moments in organizations when such 
claims take place. We need to document the relations that emerge when 
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occupational groups intersect within an organizational structure. One such 
point is the creation, interpretation, and handoff of organizational arti- 
facts. These artifacts cross occupational boundaries in the service of pro- 
duction, communication, and representation of every task area within an 
organization, and thus they are a vital element of the work process. Be- 
cause occupations use physical objects not only for technical purposes, 
but also as a means of representing and instigating difference and conflict, 
an analysis of organizational artifacts provides a lever for understanding 
interoccupational dynamics in the workplace. 


ARTIFACTS IN ORGANIZATIONAL LIFE 


The display and use of objects is a key social mechanism for signaling 
and representation, particularly in the construction and maintenance of 
communities (Mauss 1976; Douglas and Isherwood 1979). Studies of com- 
modity exchange, taste, and consumption point to the function of artifacts 
and people's stance toward them for signaling membership in a particular 
class and expressing cultural categories and ideals (Veblen 1979; Bourdieu 
1984; McCracken 1988). People not only use objects as a means for pre- 
senting themselves as members of a culture, but also to invoke a particular 
definition of a situation (Goffman 1959). These studies suggest that ar- 
tifacts can symbolize an individual's membership in a particular social 
milieu, such as an occupational community. 

Social dynamics also inhere in material objects, as several decades of 
study of science laboratories, sociotechnical structures, and everyday life 
have demonstrated (Winner 1980; Foucault 1979; Knorr Cetina 1999). 
For example, Latour demonstrates the social agency of artifacts as diverse 
as laboratory assays, automatic door closers, and transportation systems 
(1988, 1996; Latour and Woolgar 1979). Artifacts embed the knowledge 
of their creators and can serve as boundary objects, conveying information 
between groups and mobilizing action (Star and Griesemer 1989; Carlile 
2002; Henderson 1999). Their function, therefore, is not only technical 
but social. 

These previous studies suggest that artifacts are an important aspect 
of organizational life: they symbolize social categories and influence and 
constrain social action. As such, they have the potential to influence social 
relations between occupational communities, and they offer a means to 
fruitfully approach jurisdictional issues at the workplace. Examining ar- 
tifacts provides a window into the social dynamics of occupational groups, 
because as artifacts cross occupational boundaries, they highlight the so- 
cial interaction coalescing around them: people cooperating to solve prob- 
lems, fighting to maintain status, and struggling to gain control of the 
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work process. Below, I describe the ways in which two artifacts mediate 
the social relations of engineers, technicians, and assemblers in a manu- 
facturing firm. I find that in this organization, engineering drawings and 
machines embed knowledge and therefore are useful in problem solving 
across boundaries. At the same time, authority over these objects can 
reinforce or redistribute task area boundaries, and by symbolizing the 
work of occupational groups, the objects also represent and strengthen 
beliefs about the legitimacy of the work the groups perform. In particular, 
while the machines are occasionally employed to challenge the dominance 
of engineers, the use of drawings successfully maintains and reinforces 
the engineers’ jurisdiction. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


I conducted fieldwork for one year between November 1995 and Novem- 
ber 1996 at EquipCo (a pseudonym), a semiconductor equipment man- 
ufacturing company located in Silicon Valley. EquipCo's employees built 
the large and complex pieces of equipment that other firms, such as Intel, 
use to fabricate semiconductor wafers. EquipCo primarily produced 
wafer-etching machines, many of which were customized to meet the 
requirements of a particular wafer fabrication facility. Of the firm's 5,000 
employees, approximately 1,800 were directly involved in the production 
process: 570 design engineers, 90 drafters, 60 manufacturing engineers, 
140 engineering and manufacturing technicians, 220 assemblers, and the 
remainder nontechnical administrative support such as planners and 
schedulers. In the year of the study, EquipCo's revenues surpassed $1 
billion and the firm was named one of the top 10 process equipment 
companies in the semiconductor industry for the seventh year running 
(VSLI Research 1996). 

While at EquipCo, I collected participant, observational, interview, and 
archival data. I was a participant-observer in the manufacturing tech- 
nicians! lab for five months, followed by four months as a participant 
building machines as a member of a final assembly team and three months 
as an observer of a design engineering team. During this time, I collected 
copies of the documents that each of the groups used to support and 
perform their work, including engineering drawings, bills of materials, 
and meeting agendas and notes. I also closely studied the prototypes and 
products built by the technicians and assemblers. Finally, in addition to 
the spontaneous, informal interviews that regularly occurred while I was 
observing the work, I arranged formal interviews with several informants 
in each occupational group. I brought two sets of assembly drawings with 
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bills of materials to each interview and had each informant describe how 
they would use the drawings, either in designing or building a machine. 
As a high-technology manufacturing firm, EquipCo provided fertile 
ground for studying the meaning and influence of artifacts in the social 
structure of the production process. New prototypes were frequently de- 
veloped and built to meet the demands of a quickly changing market. 
EquipCo was characterized by closely interacting occupational commu- 
nities, as well as by identifiable workplace artifacts. The different occu- 
pational groups involved in the production process communicated via 
interaction around two central artifacts—the formal engineering drawings 
and the prototype machines—which changed hands during product 
"handoffs," when responsibility shifted from engineering to prototyping 
to manufacturing. I chose EquipCo's new product line as the venue to 
study these handoffs, since the production process was less routine, which 
maximized the opportunities to witness the social interactions occurring 
between occupational communities in relation to these artifacts. 


RESEARCH SITE 


The new product development and production process at EquipCo pro- 
gressed in phases, from design through prototyping and into final man- 
ufacturing, as displayed in figure 1. In the design phase, a team of en- 
gineers designed a new product, working together and using drawings 
from previous designs. After designing the layout of a new machine as a 
group, the members of the engineering team divided up responsibility for 
the bills of materials and the assembly and install drawings and worked 
individually to complete them. Engineers! work centered on generating 
representations of the “machine-to-be” on paper; while the process of 
building the machine was critical to the organization, knowledge about 
building was not emphasized in the engineering area. Although the en- 
gineers met weekly for updates on each product and frequently visited 
one another's cubicles to discuss projects, engineers spent most of their 
time alone, and the engineering area was generally quiet and calm. 
After the engineers created the basic structure for the drawings and 
sent the bills of materials to the planners to start ordering material, they 
would send the preliminary engineering drawings to the technicians’ lab. 
This started the prototyping (or build verification) phase of the production 
process, in which the technicians verified and changed the engineering 
drawings. The technicians’ lab was the central point in the prototyping 
of new products, where designs became reality and manufacturability 
became a consideration. The technicians started building from scratch 
using the preliminary engineering drawings, changing the drawings and 
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Fic. 1.—The production process at EquipCo 


the machine itself as they discovered ways to make it easier to manufac- 
ture. As they completed building, they provided feedback to engineers 
via “redlines,” corrected engineering drawings. Their work, therefore, in- 
volved both concrete physical interaction with the machine, as they ac- 
cumulated extensive hands-on product experience by building, and ab- 
stract understandings of the product, because they interpreted and 
redlined the drawings. The 27 technicians sat at benches in an open room 
and built the machines on the floor space between them. The frequently 
changing designs and lack of space resulted in a chaotic work environment 
in which parts piled up in boxes and tools were strewn across benches. 
After several prototypes were built, and the engineers and technicians 
believed that the drawings were 9596 correct, the assemblers were brought 
into the process. Members of the new product assembly team trained in 
the technicians’ lab, building the machine as instructed by the technicians. 
Often they would consult the technicians about how to build the machine 
properly. They had less discretion in building than technicians, assembling 
small discrete chunks and installing them on a frame to create the finished 
product. Assemblers had access to the technicians! binders of redlined 
drawings and sometimes to the latest engineering drawings, and they were 
told to use only the drawings as a guide to building the machine. However, 
they rarely used them, as they found it more effective to ask the technicians 
or other assemblers for help, or to look at a prototype that was already 
built for guidance. After the training period, when the assemblers felt 
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comfortable building a product on their own, they moved back into the 
final assembly clean room area to build the machines. The clean room 
environment in which the assemblers worked mandated that they wear 
a special clean room suit—known as a “bunny suit"—along with gloves, 
boots, and a hood, in order to reduce the dust particles that could land 
on the machines and cause air leaks. The air circulation system in the 
spacious, particle-free clean area kept the room quite cold, while its con- 
stant whooshing noise, along with the hoods worn by every member of 
the team, made it somewhat difficult for assemblers to hear one another? 


FINDINGS: JURISDICTION AND REPRESENTATIONS OF 
KNOWLEDGE, AUTHORITY, AND LEGITIMACY 


One can frame the work on EquipCo's new product line in terms of 
occupational jurisdiction: the engineers’ jurisdiction was that of designing 
the machine, and the artifact associated with this jurisdiction was the 
engineering drawings. The assemblers' jurisdiction was that of building, 
a domain associated with the machines. As the group in the middle of 
the process, the technicians were responsible for the task area of proto- 
typing, which included both building from scratch and changing drawings 
to match the new building process. The engineering jurisdiction sym- 
bolically encompassed the entire production process—beginning with de- 
sign and ending with the finished product—because the engineering draw- 
ings were seen as the means of communication for the production process 
and guided the building of machines. Also, engineers were responsible for 
how the product looked and functioned after it was shipped. The engi- 
neers' task area therefore shaped the jurisdictions of the other two oc- 
cupational groups. 

Engineers formed the superordinate occupational group in the pro- 
duction process and had higher status in the organization. This status 
differential manifested in various ways, from engineers! exempt employ- 
ment status to their higher pay. Technicians were nonexempt employees 
and were paid less than engineers. Assemblers, the lowest status occu- 
pation of the three communities, were not only lower paid nonexempt 
employees, they were also frequently hired as contract laborers. The red 
badges they wore symbolized their greater peril in the event of layoffs. 
A promotion ladder existed informally between the assemblers and tech- 
nicians, with the most skilled and talented assemblers moving up the 
hierarchy to become technicians. This career ladder did not extend up- 
ward to engineering. When describing their career aspirations, technicians 


? For additional detail about the site and methodology, see Bechky (2003). 
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interested in engineering positions often recounted the story of Tyler, a 
technician skilled at drawing who had been promoted to test engineering. 
However, he was the only technician in the lab's history who had ever 
ascended to engineering. 

As table 1 summarizes, the interactions of engineers, technicians, and 
assemblers around the drawings and machines at EquipCo can be char- 
acterized as three analytically distinct but interrelated dynamics of juris- 
dictional conflict: knowledge, authority, and legitimacy. As representations 
of knowledge, these objects were useful for solving problems and for 
reflecting the status of occupational knowledge. The occupational groups 
enacted claims of authority around drawings and machines by asserting 
their physical control over these objects and the processes used to create 
them. Finally, the objects represented occupational legitimacy: because 
they transmitted reputations, objects were used by workers to claim stand- 
ing as valid practitioners of a particular occupation. The social dynamics 
around the objects were not as tidy and distinct in practice as these 
analytic categories suggest but were simultaneously enacted and closely 
interrelated. I will begin below by examining these representations sep- 
arately, and then I will address their interrelationship. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Since much of what assemblers, technicians, and engineers knew was 
inscribed into the drawings and machines, both of these artifacts were 
used at EquipCo as epistemic objects. Because these artifacts inscribed 
the knowledge of their creators and conveyed information to their users 
(Latour and Woolgar 1979), they were useful in coordinating and com- 
municating information about work tasks across occupational boundaries. 

Engineering drawings epitomized this idea of an epistemic object; they 
were perceived as showing designers how their ideas worked on paper 
and communicating to others, such as assemblers, all the information 
needed for building (see Ferguson 1992). The drawings detailed the way 
to build a machine, from the precise terms calling out each part to notes 
standardizing the manner in which the parts should be assembled. Each 
drawing underwent many revisions on the way to becoming a final rep- 
resentation of the product, and because of this, during the design and 
prototyping process, the drawings were viewed as open-ended projections 
of what the product would be? 

For instance, on my first day at EquipCo, I helped Theresa, a tech- 


* After the design was finalized, the drawings became closed and resistant to change. 
Because I was studying a new product line, most of the drawings had yet to reach 
this point. 
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nician, build a subassembly that Tom had built the previous week in the 
lab. We called Tom over to Theresa's bench several times, and he told 
us that in one case we needed a longer screw than what was called for 
in the documentation. At another point, he interpreted the diagram for 
us and showed us that if you turned the assembly a certain way, you 
could see how it aligned with the diagram. “Don’t worry," Tom said, “I 
already called the [engineer] who drew the documentation to tell him that 
parts of it need to be exploded, and he said he is already working on it.? 

The drawings served as a source of knowledge for two occupational 
communities at EquipCo. Engineers used them to represent their ideas 
about what the machine would look like and how the parts would fit 
together. Engineers at EquipCo rarely had a conversation about a design 
without pulling out a sheaf of engineering drawings. In addition, tech- 
nicians used the drawings as an illustration of what the prototype should 
look like, so they could build it. Engineers and tecbnicians also com- 
municated with each other through the drawings, since the technicians 
provided feedback to the engineers via redlines. Technicians were the 
"guinea pigs" working to catch the problems in the engineering drawings. 
As one technician described, “What happens is you get to building it and 
discover that there were parts you weren't supposed to put together that 
you already did. So we redline it, correct the things that were wrong with 
the documentation and give ideas about what would help for when it is 
manufactured. We're the guinea pigs, it's our job to find the problems 
and make everything flow smoothly.” 

Machines were also used as representations of knowledge at EquipCo. 
While the machine was intended to be the final outcome of the design 
process, the process of building the final product at EquipCo was in fact 
quite iterative. The assemblers built the first few as they trained in the 
technicians! lab, and with each version, they accumulated a better un- 
derstanding of the building process. Therefore, during the process of build- 
ing, the machine provided information and generated questions that the 
assemblers needed answered. In practice, assemblers used the machines 
as epistemic devices far more often than the drawings because they did 
not understand the standardized language of the engineering drawings 
and felt mistrustful of them as a result. The assemblers built machines 
every day and saw the machines as being clearer and more concrete than 
the drawings. For instance, an assembler installing a cable compared his 
work with a technician's prototype machine rather than the engineering 
drawing, telling me, *Looking at his [machine] is not only the short way. 
It's easier, but it's also better because the percentage of mistakes you'll 
make is less. Because [the technician] is good, man, it's done right. If we 
do it from the print we can get confused, make mistakes." Because the 
assemblers were not comfortable with the language and notation of the 
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drawings, they preferred to use the machines as representations of 
knowledge. 


Artifacts and Cross-Occupational Problem Solving 


Artifacts were also used to mediate across occupational boundaries during 
episodes of problem solving. When problems arose in the building process, 
both drawings and machines were used as boundary objects between 
occupational communities to help solve them. Boundary objects are flex- 
ible epistemic artifacts that “inhabit several intersecting social worlds and 
satisfy the information requirements of each of them" (Star and Griesemer 
1989, p. 393). In the case of EquipCo, the drawings were used as boundary 
objects between engineers and technicians because both of these com- 
munities had working knowledge of them and were comfortable with 
communicating via the drawings. For the same reason, the machines were 
used for problem solving between technicians and assemblers (the ap- 
pendix provides examples of these uses). 

However, when engineers and assemblers needed to solve a problem 
together, they frequently resolved such problems by using the machine, 
rather than the drawings, as an epistemic device. For instance, one day 
in final assembly, an engineer, Eric, came to the parts room in the assem- 
blers’ area with a handful of drawings to ask Abe about some scratches 
and chips on the inside of one of the chambers. Eric inquired, “How did 
the chips get there?” Abe, gesturing upward with both hands, described 
the problem: “When you lift the plate, a screw gets caught.” Eric looked 
puzzled. Abe said, “I’ll show you,” and he went back into the lab, returning 
with the upper plate of the chamber cover. He showed the plate to Eric, 
pointing out the screw on the corner that moved and caused scratches 
inside the chamber. 

The engineer did not understand Abe’s response at first: he lacked the 
assembler’s concrete physical understanding of the machine and knowl- 
edge about how the machine was assembled. However, neither Abe nor 
Eric thought of examining the drawings to help solve the problem because 
the drawings did not represent what happened when the plate was lifted. 
Instead, the assembler brought the part forward, which, as a concrete 
representation of assembly knowledge, provided an illustration of how 
the problem occurred in context.‘ 

Boundary objects are most effective for problem solving when they are 
tangible and concrete and when they are loosely enough defined to be 
usable by both groups (Bechky 2003; Carlile 2002). While the assumption 


* For further analysis of the use of these objects for problem solving across groups, 
see Bechky (2003). 
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at EquipCo was that the engineering drawings should be the best com- 
munication medium, in practice the language of the drawings was too 
abstract and unfamiliar for assemblers to associate with their concrete 
understanding of the machine, since they lacked the contextual knowledge 
of drawings that comes from daily use. In contrast, the concrete nature 
of the machine engendered its usefulness as a boundary object for problem 
solving. Engineers did not understand assemblers' descriptions of the 
machines! problems, because they lacked the daily context of building 
machines and they approached the interaction with an abstract, schematic 
understanding of the drawings. However, when the machine (or a part) 
was presented to engineers, they were able to fit the concrete manifestation 
into their understanding of the product and get the information they 
needed. In essence, despite the multipurpose intention of drawings, the 
machine itself, as the place where the “rubber hit the road," was more 
effective for problem solving between these two communities. 


Discourse around Artifacts and Status of Knowledge 


The jurisdictional control that engineers maintained over their task area— 
the engineering drawings—had implications for the organization's em- 
phasis on the value of both artifacts as representations of knowledge. As 
I describe in this section, the oft-repeated interpretation of these two 
artifacts was that only the drawings should be used to communicate 
knowledge. The engineering drawings were the legitimate means of com- 
munication between the occupations participating in the production pro- 
cess: all information needed for building was thought to pass through 
them.* In contrast, while machines were used in practice as boundary 
objects for the purpose of communicating knowledge, they were not per- 
ceived as a legitimate way to communicate within the organization. The 
perception of the legitimacy of these artifacts as epistemic objects reflects 
the contest for jurisdiction between the occupational communities at 
EquipCo. As Abbott (1988) points out, the image that an occupation 
presents in public discourse frequently diverges from the actual workplace 
jurisdiction. Similarly, at EquipCo, organizational discourse around rep- 
resentations of knowledge differed from the daily reality of their use. 
The relative standing of the drawings and machines for communicating 


š Drawings have several qualities that enhance their legitimacy and status as com- 
munication devices. Both Ferguson (1992) and Latour (1986) point out that drawings 
allow visual information to be reliably transferred across space and time. Additionally, 
Latour (1986) suggests that one source of the power of drawings is their creation of a 
common place for other information to come together (such as tolerances, sales infor- 
mation, or task information), thereby joining realms of reality (mechanics, economics, 
and the organization of work) that otherwise are difficult to bridge. 
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reflected the use of these artifacts as tools to reinforce knowledge claims. 
Because the technical purpose of the drawings was to communicate stan- 
dardized information about designing and building the product, one might 
reasonably expect that they would be privileged as epistemic objects. 
However, their value in communicating knowledge cannot account for 
the rhetorical zeal surrounding the use of them, exemplified by the phrase 
I heard almost daily during my year working at EquipCo: “Build to the 
print." The drawings were considered the only authority in the design 
process; the organization's discourse reinforced the idea that drawings 
were the sole legitimate means of communication at EquipCo. This rhet- 
oric served a jurisdictional purpose, in addition to supporting tbe stan- 
dardization of building methods. Because engineers controlled the draw- 
ings and the design process, promoting the use of the drawings supported 
their jurisdiction over their work and their place in the occupational 
hierarchy. 

'The discourse surrounding the drawings strengthened the jurisdiction 
of engineers in two ways: it invoked the superiority of the abstract knowl- 
edge of engineers, and it reinforced the legitimacy of the representation 
of work that the drawings provided. Engineers created engineering draw- 
ings to communicate to one another specifically what the finished product 
should look like and to communicate to others how it should be built. As 
a result, the drawings were highly formal and abstract instructions about 
the product. Abstraction, in the sense of elaborated “layers of increasingly 
formal discourse" about a narrow topic (Abbott 1988, p. 102), can secure 
and strengthen jurisdiction. Although the engineering drawings were the 
formal means of communicating how to build, they did not always solve 
coordination problems across occupational boundaries. As the example 
above demonstrated, the machines were more effective at solving some 
of these problems, although their technical purpose was as a finished 
product. However, by regularly asserting that the standardization and 
formalization of the drawings made them the most effective way to co- 
ordinate the tasks of production, engineers could strengthen their juris- 
diction by reinforcing the superiority of their abstract knowledge. 

The importance of the drawings for use in building was reiterated 
continually. This was not only a discourse of engineers; it also permeated 
the technicians! lab, where everyone understood that the goal was to create 
redlined drawings so that assemblers would be able to manufacture ma- 
chines to the engineers’ specifications. Similarly, when the technicians 
trained the assemblers, the rhetoric about “building to the print” also 
predominated. For example, every time Tony, a technician training a 
group of assemblers, left them to work unsupervised in the lab, he would 
bark out a variant of the following: “Don’t be looking at my machine! 
I'll kill you if I catch you doing that, just look at the print!” Technicians 
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wanted assemblers to build the machine as the drawing indicated it should 
be built. At the same time, the technicians were well aware that the 
assemblers were more comfortable learning how to build by watching 
others or mimicking a finished machine. Additionally, they recognized 
that their own role was to improve the documentation, despite the fact 
that it might not be used fully. As one technician pointed out to me when 
I asked if his redlines would be used in the manufacturing area: “No, 
they aren't supposed to, what will happen is on the next build, we'll have 
the manufacturing people come in so we can transfer knowledge that is 
not in the documentation. Then, when the machine really goes to be built 
in manufacturing it hopefully will have full documentation. It's not sup- 
posed to go over there without full and complete documentation." 

Thus, the technicians, and even the engineers, were aware that the 
drawings would never truly represent how to build. The drawings needed 
to remain abstract not only for their use as an epistemic tool, but also for 
reasons of boundary maintenance and task control. For drawings to be 
powerful as a tool to maintain occupational jurisdiction, they must be 
somewhat unclear to other groups, because if every aspect of the work 
were easily codified and understood, engineers would be unable to main- 
tain their status as experts. Therefore, the discourse emphasizing the ex- 
clusive use of drawings as an epistemic device was helpful in diverting 
attention from the less acceptable implications of their abstractness—the 
fact that drawings were incomplete and, further, not as useful in problem 
solving at occupational boundaries as the machines were. By appealing 
to the valued goal of efficiency, engineers could draw attention to the 
positive aspects of the drawings, thereby reinforcing the importance of 
the knowledge within their own domain. Thus, the discourse supporting 
the use of standardized drawings that efficiently solved problems and 
effectively communicated the best way to build reinforced the status of 
engineers and helped them maintain their jurisdiction. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF AUTHORITY 


As the second column of table 1 summarizes, artifacts served as repre- 
sentations of authority in the organization, effecting control over the work 
process. Án important jurisdictional issue in the workplace is authority 
over the work itself. While formally granted through organizational hi- 
erarchy, authority is enacted through the control of organizational arti- 
facts, which help to determine who has the right to participate in par- 
ticular work tasks. At EquipCo, the control of engineering drawings was 
the well-established domain of engineers, while there was more conflict 
over control of the prototype machines. 
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The drawings and machines were central devices in maintaining the 
jurisdictional control of occupational communities over their work. Be- 
cause engineering drawings directed the design and production process, 
engineers’ legitimate control over drawings allowed them to directly in- 
fluence the jurisdictions of the other groups, constraining the organization 
of the tasks of technicians and assemblers. Their control over the design 
jurisdiction also gave engineers the power to determine when the other 
communities could participate in the design process. In contrast, the ma- 
chines were jurisdictional artifacts in dispute: engineers, technicians, and 
assemblers challenged each other for control over the machines. 


Control of Drawings and Engineers! Jurisdictional Authority 


Engineering drawings were the technical means of designing the product, 
and therefore, they structured the design and production process. The 
content of the drawings circumscribed the work tasks of technicians and 
assemblers, whose work entailed building the machine that the drawings 
directed them to build. Drawings also served a jurisdictional purpose, as 
they were an instrument for engineers to maintain their authority over 
the design and manufacturing process. The engineers felt strongly that 
the only way they could design the machine effectively was by maintaining 
control over the drawings, and they had final approval over any changes 
to the design. Daily complaints in engineering centered on the fact that 
the document-control department made it very difficult for them to pro- 
duce drawings properly, or as one engineer grumbled when she was told 
about a new directive from the production-control department, “It is going 
to be sketches again, crap! They've made it so we can't do our job." 
Engineers had developed a variety of work arounds to skirt document- 
control issues, from inserting placeholders on bills of materials to ordering 
parts through different planners outside the normal manufacturing system 
channels. These work arounds made it possible for them to create the 
drawings the way they intended, in a timely manner, allowing them to 
complete their work and maintain control over the design. Similarly, en- 
gineers resented it when members of subordinate occupational groups 
tried to encroach on their drawing domain, or as one engineer pointed 
out about & scheduler: *He keeps getting involved in the Engineering 
Change Notice (ECN) packages, and it isn't his job. It is not his right to 
question ECN packages! If engineering says to do them, he should just 
be putting them through [the computer system]." By intruding on their 
jurisdiction and holding up the drawing packages needed to change the 
design, the scheduler was making it difficult for the engineers to perform 
their drawing work and get the design finished. 

Participation in the design and drawing process was the seat of influence 
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in the organization, and assemblers and technicians had different strat- 
egies for operating in the jurisdictional arena around the drawings. The 
assemblers were acutely aware that they had no capacity to contest control 
over the design, because they lacked the status to participate in the design 
process. For example, one morning when I was working in assembly, two 
assemblers were complaining about the problems they were having lifting 
an interface to install it on a machine. The interface required four men 
to lift it into place, and when the men were not there, the women could 
not lift it. As one assembler sketched out a drawing illustrating a fixture 
to lift the interface, he told me, “We know how to build it, and we told 
the engineers months ago but they don't listen to us because we don't 
have the degree, we are just final assembly." 

Assemblers were made aware of their lack of influence because engi- 
neers repeatedly rebuffed their contributions, even in the infrequent in- 
stances when their involvement was requested. The following example, 
one of only two instances when I saw an engineer consult an assembler 
for design help, demonstrates how such discounting of input happened. 
In this meeting, while an engineer and assembler looked at both a physical 
part and a drawing on the table between them, the engineer solicited the 
assembler's help in wording a note indicating how to build that particular 
part. The engineer, Eric, said, “We want to put ‘input of coil’. . . but 
you’ve done it, Angela, so you know what we mean. What if you hadn’t 
done it?” Angela, the assembler, replied, “Well, what we do on the floor 
when we train is have them read the notes and ask us questions about 
how to do it when they don’t understand. For the little things, they go 
by the training we give them on the floor, they don’t really listen to the 
notes, you have to show them how it is done on the line.” Eric responded, 
“So you make up for our poor notes and we appreciate it, but I’d like 
them to be better.” They continued the discussion about the wording of 
the note for another 20 minutes. The engineer in this example was con- 
cerned that his drawings be perceived as clear and manufacturable, which 
was why he was soliciting the assembler’s input. However, when Angela 
indicated that on the manufacturing floor the assemblers rarely use the 
drawings to show them how to build, the engineer discounted her state- 
ment and continued in his formalization of the drawings. 

While this engineer was making an effort to include an assembler’s 
perspective in his design process, ultimately the assemblers’ actual prac- 
tice was excluded from the drawings. The discounting of their perspective 
frustrated assemblers, some of whom opted not to try to participate as a 
result. As one assembler reflected about another, Abe, who was trying to 
present some feedback to engineering: “Abe wants to talk to them, but 
they never listen. He is right; he wants to do [something] for the company. 
But he’s stupid, why does he have to pay attention so much? I say one 
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word, nobody listens, and forget it, I shut up." Assemblers were discour- 
aged when they offered input to engineers, which reinforced their belief 
that they had little or no influence in the organization. 

Technicians, in contrast, while uncertain of their ability to successfully 
contest jurisdiction over the drawings, had more authority to do so than 
assemblers. The technicians regularly participated in the drawing process 
by providing redlined drawings to engineers; however, the changes they 
suggested had to be approved by the engineers. This left them relatively 
impotent as far as making their design changes a reality. The hierarchical 
structure of the design process protected engineers from technicians' 
interference; many meetings that occurred throughout the design and 
prototyping process were off-limits to technicians. For instance, while 
technicians provided feedback during "install reviews," they were often 
not welcome at “redesign reviews." Even when technicians were allowed 
to attend, the timing of such meetings could create barriers to their par- 
ticipation in the design process. For example, one day in December, Tony, 
a technician, mentioned to Ed, an engineer, that another technician had 
discovered a problem in building the emergency off (EMO) assembly. 
“The problem is, you have to put it together and then at the next step, 
take it apart again, add a part, and put it back together." Ed replied, 
“Well, if it is a real issue he can come to us with it, but maybe he should 
save it for phase 2, the February 15 meeting, because on my list it says 
the EMO is all completed." It was too late for the engineer to incorporate 
the suggested change into the current round of drawings without signif- 
icant effort, so he deflected the technician with the phase 2 alternative. 
As a result, the change would not even be considered for two more months, 
if at all. Here, the engineer buttressed his formal authority, maintaining 
his control over his own tasks by excluding the technician's input while 
deferring to the design process. Although technicians complained about 
their exclusion from participation in meetings, in the time I spent at 
EquipCo, they never directly challenged the engineers’ authority in this 
area. 

In contrast to this more formal exclusion, many technicians would in- 
formally lobby individual engineers and get frustrated when their redlined 
suggestions to the drawings were not incorporated into the design, which 
was the source of some amusement to the engineers. For instance, while 
two engineers made changes to a technician's suggested redlines one af- 
ternoon, they joked about the technicians’ reactions to the process: “That 
Theo is so funny, he drives me crazy sometimes, always saying, ‘Don’t 
change this, don't change that." “And Todd just glares at you: ‘I dare 
you to go ahead and change it." Given this reception by engineers, it is 
not surprising that while the technicians legitimately participated in some 
aspects of the design process, they were ambivalent about the impact their 
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participation might have. As one technician pointed out to me while I 
was building a subassembly, *Remember that you are the expert on build- 
ing this once you've finished it. You can make changes [to the drawing]. 
Well, you can at least send the changes to the engineer, they may not 
always get made, but you are the one in charge of how to build." 


Drawings and Defection of Blame 


Engineers also used the drawings and their control over the design process 
to deflect blame when mistakes were made in the production process. The 
drawings were an easily maneuvered tool for placing blame because they 
were open-ended and in a state of flux, as new versions were continually 
being drawn. Therefore, engineers frequently referred to the improper 
interpretation of drawings when trying to direct responsibility elsewhere 
for mistakes that were made in the design and production process. 

For instance, several months into his employment at EquipCo, a tech- 
nician told me the story of the first project he built: “On my print the 
engineer called out the wrong size screw in several places, he put 1032 
when it was 632. He's mad because I told my supervisor and my super- 
visor pointed it out in a meeting. The engineer stood up in the meeting 
and said that we read it wrong, that it was our fault." Because the drawing 
in question was not available at the meeting, and probably had gone 
through several revisions since the incident, the engineer was able to claim 
that the technician had made the mistake, not him. When other problems 
arose in the building of machines, or parts were delivered to EquipCo 
that were not built as expected, engineers often claimed that others read 
the drawings incorrectly or did not read them at all. As open-ended rep- 
resentations of knowledge, the drawings were susceptible to interpreta- 
tion, and these interpretations were subject to dispute. Because the en- 
gineers were the occupational group of the highest status, their 
interpretation tended to prevail. 

In contrast, machines were not used to deflect blame. While the machine 
also was absent from the meetings, machines were much easier to track 
down. Machines were fixed in a certain place and at a certain concrete 
material state. They also were perceived by the organization as a product, 
rather than as a tool for communicating knowledge and information. This 
made them more resistant to interpretation and, concomitantly, to use in 
blame placing. Drawings were fluid and ambiguous, had many different 
versions, and were more mobile (Latour 1986). Technicians were well 
aware that drawings could disappear, and they tried to prevent drawings 
from deflecting blame to them by keeping copies of all of their redlines 
in binders at their benches. When they did not do so, problems could 
arise, as they did in the case of some cable documentation that Tom, one 
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technician, corrected. The engineer responsible for designing the cables 
claimed that he never got the documentation. As Tom's manager pointed 
out, “We know that he got it. We have some of it, but Tom made the 
prime mistake of giving him some originals." Having a record of their 
changes and the original drawings they received provided technicians with 
some protection when fingers were pointed in their direction. However, 
because they were excluded from design meetings, technicians and as- 
semblers were often absent when the blame was directed at them via the 
drawings, and therefore they did not have much recourse. 

In general, technicians and assemblers did not participate very often 
in cross-occupational finger pointing. Because the machines were less open 
to interpretation, and because engineers did not touch the machines, it 
would be difficult for technicians and assemblers to engage in blame 
deflection by utilizing the machine. Technicians and assemblers, con- 
strained from participating in the drawing and design process, did not 
have the status or power to deflect blame through the engineering draw- 
ings. Also, as the jurisdictional incumbents, engineers' *ability to define 
the problems and measures of success" (Abbott 1988, p. 139) made them 
relatively resistant to attack on the front of the engineering drawings. 
The drawings both embodied and reinforced the hierarchical standing of 
engineers with respect to occupational knowledge and authority. 


Control of Machines and Engineers! Authority 


In contrast, the technicians’ physical control of the machines allowed them 
to challenge the authority of engineers. As “experts” who were “in charge 
of how to build,” technicians were more comfortable exerting authority 
in the arena around the machines. While the machines were in their lab, 
the technicians had control over what work was done to build them. This 
direct control over the object conflicted with the jurisdictional claims of 
engineers, who also thought of the machines as belonging to them. One 
engineer in particular, Ernie, always referred to the parts of the machine 
that he designed as his “baby,” entering the lab and exclaiming “My baby 
looks better with the right parts!” and “What happened to my baby?” 
However, because they were the ones considered experts at producing the 
material machine, the technicians could contest ownership. 

For instance, when the engineer working on one product, Evan, went 
down to the lab and ordered the facilities workers to get the machine 
running, the technician responsible, Ted, became incensed, claiming that 
the relationship they had with the facilities workers, who were not 
EquipCo employees, was too fragile to give them orders. “Too bad,” the 
engineer said, ^Ted thinks he's in charge of the machine and he's not. I 
can do whatever I want on the machine, I don’t have to ask Ted what 
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I can do." In fact, Ted himself had already started the machine running 
the day before; he just did not tell Evan, saying to another technician, “I 
didn't want him to know we could do that." In practice, the machine was 
not ready to run and test until the technician approved it. 

Therefore, while drawings seemed to be a successful means for engineers 
to uphold their authority, technicians effectively challenged engineers in 
the jurisdictional arena around the machines. The engineers had formal 
organizational authority over the machine, and their professional status 
also would suggest that they could regulate the management of the ma- 
chine and the production process. However, technicians! practical control 
over the machine while it was being built provided them with the means 
to contest the engineers’ influence over their work tasks. 

Artifacts, as demonstrated above, therefore served as both the means 
to reinforce and contest authority over task areas. The drawings were 
used to reinforce engineers’ authority over the task area of drawing, while 
control of the machines provided à way for technicians to challenge en- 
gineers and maintain authority over the building domain. Additionally, 
the knowledge and authority represented in artifacts were not separable, 
as some of the examples in this section demonstrate. For instance, by 
making claims about the interpretation of the drawings in order to blame 
others for mistakes, engineers were not only asserting their authority to 
make judgments about the drawings, but were also leveraging their in- 
terpretations of the knowledge embedded in the drawings. The knowledge 
and the authority represented in these artifacts were not distinct from 
one another but were drawn on simultaneously in their use at occupational 
boundaries. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF LEGITIMACY 


Finally, artifacts serve jurisdictional purposes as representations of legit- 
imacy, as summarized in the third column of table 1. Artifacts allow for 
judgments of worth, providing a reference point for valuing the work in 
the organization. Ás a result, individuals and groups can leverage artifacts 
to lay claim to the status of an occupational member in good standing. 
At EquipCo, individual and group reputations were established on the 
basis of producing good work. The means by which individual and group 
status was related to the objects differed on the basis of the work practices 
of the groups, as well as how identifiable the origins of the object were. 
As Goodman (1978) explains, different types of social relations inhere in 
objects depending on whether their origins can be distinctly identified. 
He distinguishes between autographic objects, those with traceable origins 
that can be directly attributed to an individual, and allographic objects, 
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those whose origins cannot be traced. At EquipCo, drawings were au- 
tographic and machines were not. 

Drawings were the means by which engineers! reputations were estab- 
lished. Every drawing was labeled with an engineer's name, which meant 
that anyone who read a drawing knew whose work it was. Engineers 
were proud of their drawings and careful to make sure that they reflected 
their best effort. One engineer explained this to me while he was checking 
his drawings before releasing them to manufacturing: *I don't like spend- 
ing so much time checking, but if I designed it, it is going to be a certain 
way, and my name is on it. I check my drawings to EquipCo standards, 
but also to mine, and mine are higher." Engineers! performance was eval- 
uated on the basis of drawings, and therefore engineers frequently ex- 
hibited concerns about others! impressions of their codified work. 

Engineers were sensitive about their reputations among members of 
other groups, as well as their status within their own occupational com- 
munity. Engineers felt a responsibility to the design represented by their 
drawings, and they had a desire to see the machine built precisely the 
way they intended. Therefore, their reputation among technicians and 
assemblers was also important for getting their job done. Because the 
assemblers and technicians had a measure of control over the actual build 
of the machine, their evaluations of the credibility of the work that the 
drawing represented could affect the implementation of the design. If an 
engineer's drawings were misinterpreted, poorly done, or wrong, the ma- 
chine might not be completed as he expected. For example, as one tech- 
nician pointed out: "When an engineer puts ‘No Fomblin’ (a type of 
grease) on the print, the assemblers will just Jaugh because it shows how 
little the engineer knows about how we build. The engineer who wrote 
it loses credibility and they?ll put tons of it on [the machine]." The en- 
gineers know that pumping a chamber down to vacuum takes longer 
when there is too much Fomblin. Assemblers, on the other hand, know 
that it is difficult to get an O-ring to seal without Fomblin. Therefore, 
while any engineer had the formal positional authority to tell assemblers 
what to do via a drawing, if assemblers’ knowledge of the production 
process differed from what was on the print, they might not see the work 
of a particular engineer as credible, and the engineers’ expectations for 
building the machine might not be met. 

Drawings not only represented the work and intentions of engineers, 
thereby creating their reputations, but they also inscribed the established 
reputation of the engineer into the drawing. As a design engineer reported, 
“It is important to do these [drawings] right, you know, engineering doesn't 
stop at the computer, it goes through to the build, it's a matter of pride. 
So I tell people that they better not piss [the technicians] off, because you 
need to get along with them, your reputation precedes you. Because if 
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they don't like you, they'll see your name on the drawing, and won't give 
it the same care you would." Therefore, not only was an engineer's rep- 
utation at risk on the basis of the quality of his drawings, but if he was 
having problems with his reputation, the autographic nature of the draw- 
ings ensured that his reputation paved the way for his design. 

Because the machines were not labeled by name at EquipCo, they 
conferred the status and reputation of those who created them in a dif- 
ferent manner than drawings and had a different effect as representations 
of legitimacy. Individual contributions were less evident, so reputation 
created and communicated via the machines was primarily at a group 
level. Among technicians, not only was the quality of production impor- 
tant, but consistency across a set of builds of the same machine also 
mattered. Every machine of a certain product line going to the same 
customer had to be built well, look aesthetically pleasing, and be identical 
to the others. Technicians went to great lengths to ensure that the machines 
all looked the same, which occasionally could even mean not building a 
particular machine completely to specifications. For example, when one 
technician, Tess, was sending out three machines to the testing lab, she 
noticed that a small part was missing on the last machine to leave the 
lab. She asked the assemblers who were building the machines, “Why are 
we missing a clamp for the harness? Did we miss it on the others?” One 
assembler remembered putting the clamp on the other two machines, and 
Tess pressed him for reassurance. “You’re sure? Because if we did it on 
those, we'll put it on there, but if we forgot it, we'll forget it on this one 
too. We want them to be the same." Shipping a consistent product to their 
customers was vital to maintaining the technicians’ reputation. While 
consistency of drawings was important to engineers, they could evade 
responsibility for problems in the drawings, as described in the authority 
section. However, it was not possible for technicians to evade the con- 
sequences of perceptions of inconsistent or poor-quality machines. 

Because the technician group eked out its existence by garnering proj- 
ects from different engineering groups, issues of reputation were partic- 
ularly salient to technicians and important for maintaining the legitimacy 
of their jurisdiction over prototyping. If the work of the group was not 
consistently good, the engineering groups would not send the department 
new projects. Therefore, good-quality machine production was not only 
a technical imperative, but also a jurisdictional one. As a result, super- 
visors in the group regularly exhorted the technicians to think about 
pleasing their customers and to be concerned about the quality of their 
work. As one manager reminded the group in a meeting: “Although we 
are under the gun, always rushing, we need to think of our customers 
who are paying us to do this—the manufacturing units. When building 
more than one machine, always make sure the techs are using the same 
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documentation so they all go out looking the same. It's not a quality issue, 
it's customer perception; we want them to be consistent." 

Similarly, Terry, another manager, was appalled when he discovered 
that some circuit boards were not soldered properly and several integrated 
circuits fell out of the board while the technicians were showing their 
work to an engineering manager. He decided to develop a soldering train- 
ing class and run every technician through it, because, as he explained 
in another meeting, *We need to maintain our reputation, we don't want 
to be a group that engineers avoid working with. One “Oh shit' can 
outweigh a hundred ‘Atta boys!" As these examples illustrate, the tech- 
nicians depended upon the reputation established by their careful, con- 
sistent production of prototypes to generate more work for the group, 
thereby demonstrating that the prototyping work was of value to the 
organization. 

Thus, artifacts served as a means for the occupational groups to enact 
both individual and group legitimacy. Drawings and machines reflected 
the value of the groups’ work, and perceptions of these objects influenced 
the behavior of other groups accordingly. These representations of legit- 
imacy also were not separable from the representations of authority and 
knowledge analyzed earlier. For example, good-quality prototyping not 
only ensured that the organization found the technicians’ work valuable 
and legitimate, but if it caused engineering groups to continue to allocate 
the prototyping work to the technicians’ lab, good prototyping also served 
to reinforce the technicians’ authority over that jurisdiction. Similarly, by 
creating understandable drawings, an engineer could shore up his au- 
thority by asserting his legitimacy—if his drawing was perceived as le- 
gitimate, his “baby” emerged looking as he expected. If, however, his 
drawing included information that assemblers regarded as invalid, as in 
the Fomblin example, the engineer might find that the knowledge rep- 
resented in his drawing undermined his legitimacy. Because knowledge, 
legitimacy, and authority were interrelated, in the process of negotiating 
task areas, occupation members evoked them together, which could both 
fortify and dilute the strength of their jurisdictional claims. 


“WORKMANSHIP”: ENACTMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, AUTHORITY, 
AND LEGITIMACY 


The use of the term “workmanship” at EquipCo provides an illustrative 
example of how jurisdictional issues around artifacts simultaneously 
played out through dynamics of knowledge, authority, and legitimacy. 
Workmanship generally referred to aspects of the practice of building, 
but it had contrasting meanings depending on the occupational groups’ 
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perspectives. When engineers used the term workmanship, they intended 
it to mean the "tricks of the trade" or "tribal knowledge" of building that 
was not called out on the blueprint. For example, when a technician 
questioned an engineer about why the notes for assembling the fiber optics 
in the chamber were absent from the drawing, he replied, “Most of that 
is just workmanship, it doesn't need to be on the print." Workmanship 
was the extra knowledge that did not need to be explained in the drawing, 
either because assemblers and technicians were expected to know how to 
build to à certain standard or because the building process was seen to 
be elementary enough that it did not need directions. 

Among technicians and assemblers, on the other hand, the workman- 
ship exemplified in the machines represented their effort and skill in build- 
ing well. In the technicians’ lab, managers frequently reminded techni- 
cians to be careful about their workmanship, and both technicians and 
assemblers felt that a completed machine embodied their skill and tech- 
nique. In one meeting of the technicians, for instance, the supervisor of 
the lab suggested that as a result of some feedback from the testing lab, 
he had three ideas for improvement: “Workmanship, workmanship, 
workmanship.” 

These differences in the treatment of workmanship reveal embedded 
representations of knowledge, authority, and legitimacy. First, the knowl- 
edge that was inscribed in the engineering drawings did not include rep- 
resentations of workmanship. Since workmanship was defined by engi- 
neers as "what everyone knows about building," it was not included as 
part of the design or instructions for building. Similarly, many technicians 
and assemblers felt that their skill was not something that was incor- 
porated into the drawings, but was transmitted through their practice. 
The treatment of workmanship also reflected the authority of the engi- 
neers: the engineer who created the drawing had the autbority to decide 
what was included. Therefore, engineers decided what building practices 
qualified as *workmanship" and thus were not included on the print. 
Finally, workmanship was an activity that embedded representations of 
legitimacy as well. For the technicians and assemblers, good work that 
produced high-quality machines required workmanship. In essence, work- 
manship was the effort that enhanced the legitimacy of the work each 
group performed. At the same time, because this work was not included 
on the drawing, its legitimacy was devalued. 

By excluding the workmanship of technicians and assemblers from the 
drawings, engineers effectively excluded their work practice from the 
legitimate representation of work in the organization. As Bourdieu (1994, 
p. 239) notes, certain groups have “monopoly of the legitimate—i.e. explicit 
and public—imposition of the legitimate vision of the social world," and 
this “official naming” garners them symbolic power. At EquipCo, engi- 
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neers created the design and the structure of the production process within 
which everyone else had to work. The engineers not only had the authority 
to officially designate what work was legitimate within the organization, 
but they also encouraged discourse supporting their claims of abstract 
knowledge. This helped them to strengthen their jurisdiction over their 
work and to ensure their continuing high status in the organization. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Artifacts are an important part of organizational life: they surround us, 
and our work and roles are dependent upon them. As an integral part of 
work processes, objects help us to accomplish tasks, but not in a merely 
technical manner. Artifacts, subject to interpretation, participate in the 
constitution of the social dynamics of organizations. In this article, arti- 
facts were shown to mediate the relationships between three occupational 
communities, symbolizing their knowledge, inciting their rhetoric, and 
defining task boundaries between them. 

In particular, the study of EquipCo demonstrates how one set of ar- 
tifacts—engineering drawings and machines—was used to both construct 
and reflect occupational jurisdictions in the workplace. As epistemic rep- 
resentations, they embodied the work and knowledge of the occupational 
communities and were used for problem solving. As representations of 
authority, they provided the means for occupations to circumscribe and 
defend their task areas. As representations of legitimacy, artifacts signified 
value and were used to make judgments on occupational skill and worth. 
These properties were closely linked and mutually reinforcing. 

These objects were used to reinforce occupational status and the or- 
ganizational structure. For instance, assemblers’ low occupational status 
was emphasized through the enactment of occupational conflict at the 
workplace. When engineers rebuffed assemblers’ input, this served to 
support the assemblers’ belief that they “don’t have the degree” and there- 
fore cannot participate. Similarly, engineers’ formal authority was enacted 
through workplace interaction with technicians and assemblers. The con- 
sistent repetition of “build to the print” emphasized the superiority of the 
engineers’ abstract knowledge and supported their authority to control 
the design and building process. In this way, engineers used objects to 
support an important attribute of their professional power: the ability to 
pass blame on to lower-status groups. 

At the same time, workplace interaction granted leeway for movement 
at task area boundaries. While an engineer’s education means he is the 
person in the hierarchy who knows how to draw, and thus formally con- 
trols the drawings, this knowledge was enacted every day at the work- 
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place. On some occasions, training was not enough to gain control over 
the task area; for instance, the engineer also had to keep his reputation 
intact and ward off input from others in order to have complete control 
over the drawing process. This study suggests that by challenging one 
another in the workplace, occupations can shift the lines that demarcate 
control over tasks. 

The analysis of EquipCo demonstrates that interoccupational conflicts 
in the workplace are an important means for maintaining and justifying 
occupational jurisdiction, and it suggests that we should pay closer at- 
tention to the interactional dynamics of occupations. While much of the 
literature about the professions hints that the workplace is important, it 
is rarely considered a significant force in the competition for jurisdiction. 
The hints offered by such studies, however, support my contention that 
examining workplace enactment provides a fuller picture of the process 
of occupational conflict. For instance, Halpern's (1992) study of four ju- 
risdictional disputes among medical specialties demonstrates that political, 
institutional, and cognitive factors all played a role in the settlement of 
these jurisdictions. I would suggest that in addition to these factors, the 
enactment of occupational competition at the workplace was a means for 
settling such disputes. 

Halpern points out that anesthesiology did not attain the level of ju- 
risdictional control that other specialties were able to attain. While she 
focuses her analysis on the intraprofessional factors constraining anes- 
thesiologists, her data also imply that workplace processes and interaction 
played a part in the struggle over who could anesthetize patients. For 
instance, anesthesiologists fell prey to *politics" in the surgical suite (1992, 
p. 1013): surgeons were unwilling to cede authority to other physicians 
in the operating room and preferred interacting with nurse anesthesiol- 
ogists, who would acquiesce to their orders. While Halpern's intention 
was not to demonstrate the importance of workplace processes, her data 
that workplace interaction influenced anesthesiologists’ ability to circum- 
scribe their task area are consistent with my argument that examining 
the workplace provides us with a fuller picture of how occupational con- 
flict is enacted in practice.® 

Investigating the workplace interactions of professions yields greater 
explanatory power, illustrating how authority and legitimacy are enacted 
in organizations. Because this study is an ethnographic analysis of the 
occupational relations within one firm, it cannot directly address juris- 


* As an anonymous reviewer pointed out, my analysis also confirms Halpern's study, 
in that the external hierarchy of occupations in this case is reinforced by workplace 
dynamics. Because of the large status imbalance of the occupations at EquipCo, the 
engineers’ status is reinforced despite interactional challenges from technicians. 
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dictional conflict at the level of the professional field. However, analyzing 
the occupational conflict at EquipCo further refines our understanding 
of the processes by which jurisdiction is claimed and maintained in the 
workplace. The results of this study suggest processes that are different 
from what a macrosociological analysis focusing on political processes, 
institutional structures, or representational strategies might predict. For 
instance, theories of professional power or occupational composition that 
rely on access to institutional resources as a lever for jurisdictional control 
might suggest that the engineers at EquipCo retained control over the 
design and production process via their education or occupational status. 
In contrast, my findings at EquipCo demonstrate that this picture is too 
simple—jurisdictional control is complicated by the daily interactions ne- 
cessitated by organizational life. 

While engineers were able to maintain control over the engineering 
drawings, they sometimes lost control over the design once the process 
moved into the arena of the machines. For instance, the technicians who 
physically controlled the machine in their lab also had authority over 
what happened to the machine in the production process. The engineers' 
higher status and education did not result in their full control over the 
process. Similarly, the engineers’ design could be derailed via the repu- 
tational effects of the drawings. As the Fomblin example suggests, assem- 
blers might change the way the machine was built on the basis of their 
reading of a drawing. While the engineer's abstracting of design principles 
into the drawing led him to add the note about Fomblin, the assemblers' 
knowledge of building attested to the efficacy of the grease. In this in- 
stance, the engineers! cognitive strategy of codifying their expert knowl- 
edge decreased their control, rather than solidifying it. 

These examples suggest that another mechanism for challenging and 
maintaining occupational jurisdiction might be physical control over ar- 
tifacts. We know that organizational objects are important for symbolizing 
status, identity, and elements of culture (Pratt and Rafaeli 1997; Elsbach 
2000; Trice and Beyer 1993). However, this study demonstrates that such 
objects are also used in social situations as a means for some groups to 
maintain control and power. At EquipCo, engineers used drawings as 
both technical objects and jurisdictional ones; technicians and assemblers 
did the same with machines. The use of artifacts described in this article 
is specific to EquipCo. Of course, social relations will coalesce around 
objects in different ways depending on the setting. However, while the 
occupational dynamics reported in this study would not be reproduced 
identically in other settings, the findings illustrate that artifacts can be 
useful jurisdictional tools. 

Further, analyzing jurisdiction at the workplace level allows for the 
interplay of occupational and organizational status. While jurisdictional 
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battles within systems of professions often occur at a legal or public level 
as professionals compete for a client base, most occupations encounter 
one another most frequently at the workplace itself. These groups interact 
on a daily basis within organizations, and the interdependence of their 
work makes occupational outcomes less predictable. Powerful occupa- 
tional groups can accrue advantages due to status and superior resources, 
but they still have to contend with control issues at the level of the task 
boundary. 

The study of EquipCo demonstrated that the occupational group with 
the most hierarchical power and human capital, the engineers, was most 
effective in preserving its jurisdiction at the workplace. Power and po- 
sition were influential factors in the definition of which artifacts and 
interpretations were significant. They also colored the perception of which 
groups had the ability to draw boundaries around their expertise and 
challenge the expertise of others. This power was partially a consequence 
of engineers! historical and institutional dominance; however, their lo- 
cation in the organizational hierarchy allowed them to leverage their status 
to support their claims in the workplace. Technicians’ and assemblers’ 
hierarchical position provided them with less power; at the same time, 
workplace interaction, primarily around the control of machines, allowed 
them to challenge the jurisdiction of engineers. It is only by looking closely 
at such workplace enactments that we can chart these relational dynamics, 
specifying the processes of occupational competition in greater detail. 


APPENDIX 


Examples of Cross-Occupational Problem Solving 
Drawings as Boundary Objects 


The engineer, Evan, and Tim, the technician, were discussing the cable 
routing for an AC/DC box, while looking at a drawing of it on the en- 
gineer’s computer. Tim asked, “Would it be better to have a little harness 
on the power supply? How long is the supply? That would be great for 
modularity.” Evan replied, "There's the issue of reliability . . ." “We’ve 
done it that way before," Tim interjected, “although I think space is an 
issue." “Space wise I think you might be okay, if you go out in Z direction,” 
Evan indicated. “This box is almost 11" deep and there's nothing here." 
Excited, Tim responded, “Could you give me a copy of that top view?” 
“Sure,” said Evan, “and this is the interconnect diagram, you can get kind 
of the flow." 
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Machines as Boundary Objects 


Abe, an assembler, was building a power box. He lifted the box off the 
floor and pushed it into the enclosure, but it would not fit in all the way 
and stuck out about a quarter of an inch. Abe said, “It’s stuck on some- 
thing," and pulled it out to check inside. The pins seemed okay, and there 
was not anything obstructing the way. He tried again, but it still did not 
go all the way in. Pulling it out a little, he tried to see underneath. Another 
assembler, Andy, walked over to help, saying, “It’s like that, you have to 
jam it in." Andy pushed it really hard, but it still stuck out of the enclosure. 

Ted, the technician training them, approached and asked, “Are you sure 
all the back is right, you checked?" Abe said yes, so Ted pulled it out, 
jiggled it and pushed it in hard, and it finally went in. He and Sam looked 
closely at the holes for the screws, which did not quite line up. Pointing 
at the enclosure, Ted said, "This is sagging from all the weight, take the 
cover off and reach in with a wrench." Abe removed the plastic cover 
and Ted used the wrench to push the enclosure upward. The holes still 
did not align, so Ted suggested, “You might have to slot these holes a 
little bit too. These are 632s, the design is messed up, the vendor messed 
up and it doesn't quite fit.” 
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Ethnomethodology’s Program: Working Out Durkheim’s Aphorism. By 
Harold Garfinkel. Edited and with an introduction by Anne Warfield 
Rawls. Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield, 2002. Pp. xiii+299. $75.00 
(cloth); $27.95 (paper). 


George Psathas 
Boston University 


Since 1967, when Studies in Ethnomethodology first appeared, Garfinkel 
has continued his writing and research but has presented them only in 
various lectures, reports, edited books, and occasional papers. This vol- 
ume, edited by Anne Rawls (who first met Garfinkel in 1975, when she 
was a graduate student at Boston University and he was lecturing at the 
first International Institute for Ethnomethodology and Conversation 
Analysis [with Harvey Sacks]), provides a dramatically enhanced over- 
view and total immersion in the developments in Garfinkel’s thinking 
and research over the past several decades. The answer to, Where has 
Garfinkel been?, is more than fully answered as well as the question of 
what new directions he has been pursuing. 

The volume has a brief introduction by Charles Lemert, editor of the 
“Legacies of Social Thought” series, and an extensive (75-page) tour de 
force editor’s introduction by Rawls that reviews the development of 
ethnomethodology, Garfinkel’s personal background (including details of 
his life not previously reported), a summary and overview of each of the 
nine chapters of the book, and an informative and penetrating discussion 
of the implications of ethnomethodology for sociology as a discipline. 

Garfinkel, in an author’s introduction, presents the main thesis of the 
book, that ethnomethodology’s program is, in fact, a more correct spec- 
ification of Durkheim’s aphorism that “the objective reality of social facts 
is sociology's fundamental principle (or phenomenon)" (p. 65); a discussion 
of the nature of the “several orderlinesses” that ethnomethodology studies; 
and a series of instructional maxims for how readers should read each of 
the following chapters. The collection, he says, has been “assembled and 
edited by Anne Rawls from tub files of occasioned documents, transcribed 
lectures, tape-recorded seminars and telephone conferences, publications, 
fugitive notes on discussions with an EM [ethnomethodology] congre- 
gation that was concerned to respecify the natural sciences as discovering 
sciences of practical action” (p. 75). A second volume will be a collection 
of EM studies of science. 

Garfinkel then offers for the first time in print a brief autobiography 
in which he details the course of his academic career, the schools he 
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attended, the mentors he studied with, the subjects he studied, who his 
fellow graduate students were, and the colleagues with whom he has been 
associated over the years. Ethnomethodology has a long history, virtually 
beginning with Garfinkel’s first research explorations while a graduate 
student at the University of North Carolina and extending through a 
lengthy period of teaching and research at UCLA from 1954 to 1987 when 
he officially retired. Clearly, as this collection demonstrates, Garfinkel has 
“retired” only to the luxuries of a life of continued scholarship, research, 
teaching, lecturing, and writing. 

As the title suggests, the relation of ethnomethodology to sociology is 
explicitly addressed by framing EM studies as more "correct" approaches 
to the study of Durkheim's fundamental phenomenon, the objective re- 
ality of social facts. Garfinkel is clear in his own view that EM offers a 
direct approach to the phenomena of order that Durkheim originally 
proposed and that it *belongs" in sociology. The programmatic task of 
EM studies then is to provide alternate studies of social order: “specific, 
technological, and workplace specific details of the ordinary society's phe- 
nomena of social order. . . . ordinary society in concreteness, in lived 
details, its distinctive details, uniquely identifying of ordinary society's 
orderlinesses, endogenously produced and accountable, inescapable and 
ignored" (pp. 66—67). 

These are “the social facts of immortal, ordinary society . . . the dis- 
tinctive order phenomena of ordinary society that Durkheim was actually 
talking about" (p. 66). This is in contrast to the social sciences’ use of 
formal analytic (FA) methods to specify orderlinesses and methods that 
assume an absence of orderliness *until and only in case concreteness is 
respecified by tbe social sciences: displayed in details of orderliness of 
formal analytic methods and generic representational theories" (p. 65). 

The nine chapters are divided into two parts: the first five under the 
heading “What Is Ethnomethodology?" offer an advanced introduction 
to Garfinkel's various ways of approaching and teaching ethnometho- 
dological policies and methods first by a detailed consideration of Durk- 
heim's aphorism, then a contrasting of FA alternates with EM studies, a 
discussion of rendering theorems, tutorial problems, and ethnomethodol- 
ogical policies and methods. The last four chapters, under the heading 
*Instructed Action," include studies of instruction and their enactment: 
the work of teaching undergraduate chemistry in lecture format, the or- 
derliness of formatted queues, and a study of Galileo's inclined plane 
demonstration of falling bodies. (There is no bibliography or references 
section.) 

This ambitious volume will not end the controversial discussions of 
ethnomethodology, but will certainly enrich them by providing enormous 
intellectual resources. It is hard to believe that after over 40 extraordinarily 
influential years and thousands of research studies, articles, and books, 
ethnomethodology still needs *explaining" or that its major contributions 
in epistemology and methodology for studies of ordinary action are still 
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not widely understood. Rawls's editing provides an in-depth, informed, 
and intelligible access to Garfinkel's thought, and the book will bring 
further recognition of the originality and significance of Garfinkel’s many 
contributions. 


Global Complexity. By John Urry. Malden, Mass.: Polity Press, 2003. Pp. 
xit 172. $56.95 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


L. Douglas Kiel 
University of Texas at Dallas 


This is a short book with a large and compelling agenda. John Urry's 
intent is to extend sociological and social scientific research and thinking 
beyond the confines of specific organized societies. Instead, Urry sees the 
current global mobility of people, technologies, ideas, and even diseases 
as emerging dynamics that demand a reconsideration of traditional so- 
ciological and social science constructs. This agenda views the global 
arena as dominating nation-states and regions, and thus makes ^global- 
ization” the proper and most salient focus of social science research. 
The author's belief that globalization inevitably transforms sociology is 
evidenced in his early statement: “‘Sociology’ will not be able to sustain 
itself as a specific and coherent discourse focused upon the study of given, 
bounded or ‘organized’ capitalist societies. It is irreversibly changed” (p. 
3). 

The sciences of complexity become the skeleton on which Urry hangs 
the meat of this argument. Urry argues that these sciences provide the 
intellectual lens required to envision the “complex” dynamics that typify 
the current global system. Thus, concepts now well established in the 
general literature of the sciences of complexity such as “nonlinear,” “bi- 
furcation,” “attractor,” and “emergence,” become the conceptual founda- 
tion for much of the dynamics of Urry’s vision of global complexity. Urry 
also, quite properly, understands globalization as a series of debates rather 
than a wholly agreed upon concept. 

This book paints a unique picture of the current state of the world. 
Rather than focusing on the somewhat microscopic concerns of social 
science, such as specific social movements or specific social groups, the 
reader is asked to view the world from the perspective of the “macro- 
scope,” looking down on a dynamic mosaic of human activities and flows. 
The enormity of the movement of people across national borders, the 
capacity for global travel, and the uncountable flows of information all 
serve to create a world of remarkable texture but also one of inherent 
disorder. Urry uses the concept of “global fluids” to portray the multitude 
of trends and events that cross traditional boundaries, yet show greater 
porosity and viscosity than traditional notions of networks. In such a fluid 
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world a new *mobile sociology" is required to replace the rather static 
and space bound conventions of traditional social science. 

This book does require some prior reading in the literature of the sci- 
ences of complexity for full understanding. Urry does not take the time 
to detail the definition of terms such as “bifurcation” and “emergence” 
that are typically handled in books applying these new sciences to social 
phenomena. For the more sophisticated student of these sciences the usual 
problems with applying these new sciences to social phenomena remain. 
For example, Urry candidly notes that the sciences of complexity provide 
a set of metaphors that best help to understand contemporary global 
reality. Yet, analysis remains at the stage of metaphor. This point may 
simply evidence the rather embryonic state of the applications of the new 
sciences to social phenomena, or it may be rationalized by the argument 
that complex phenomena are simply not amenable to traditional "scien- 
tific? constructs and modes of measurement. The internal logic of the 
sciences of complexity also reinforces their status as, at best, explanatory 
theory. For, if complexity defies knowledge of the “emergent,” then the 
sciences of complexity need not strive for the status of predictive theory. 

Global Complexity is clearly the work of a mature scholar who possesses 
the confidence to push his discipline beyond its current boundaries. For 
social scientists with deep knowledge of the sciences of complexity there 
is much richness in this work. Urry's application of the concepts of fluids, 
mobility, and relationality all serve to paint a picture of a world in constant 
motion, a dynamic kaleidoscope that is both beautiful in its motion, but 
perhaps terrifying in its uncertainty and disorder. Yet, it should also be 
recognized that sociology has been perhaps that last of the social sciences 
to examine and apply the sciences of complexity to its realm of investi- 
gation. Perhaps, it is the search for order inherent in sociological analysis 
that explains this lag in application. This understanding, however, points 
out the depth and seriousness of Urry's argument. In a discipline looking 
for order, Urry presents us with an unrelenting reality of disorder. 

Only the dynamic of time will inform us as to the influence of Urry's 
vision. The sciences of complexity as an intellectual model often defy 
academic tradition. Such tradition may at times require disruption and 
reconsideration. Perhaps, the larger question that remains concerns the 
challenge of Kuhnian incrementalism in scientific analysis and the rate 
of change in a world oblivious to academic paradigms. 
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Spaces of Neoliberalism: Urban Restructuring in North America and West- 
ern Europe. Edited by Neil Brenner and Nik Theodore. Malden, Mass.: 
Blackwell Publishing, 2002. Pp. xi+294. $39.95 (paper). 


David Brady 
Duke University 


In this volume, the editors compile a set of papers that were originally 
presented at a conference on neoliberalism and the city, as part of the 
radical geography journal Antipode’s book series. The book provides a 
discussion of the nature and impact of a host of social changes on cities 
in North America and Western Europe. The authors contend that these 
diffuse social changes fit under the broad umbrella they label *neoliber- 
alism," and that neoliberalism presents many challenges for the manage- 
ment, civil society, economics, and politics of cities since the late 1970s. 
The book provides an eclectic mix of topics and locales, while embedding 
each chapter within a diverse variety of theoretical debates. 

The editors and authors focus the analysis of cities through what they 
term the "lens" of neoliberalism, while fixating on local settings. Thus, 
the book suggests one path for integrating the local and global, the the- 
oretical and the practical. The book is organized into three parts, with 
four chapters in each of the first two parts and three chapters in the third. 
Part 1 develops theories, concepts, and frameworks to help understand 
"the urbanization of neoliberalism." Among the concepts deployed, the 
editors focus readers’ attention on three issues under their banner of the 
geographies of “actually existing neoliberalism”: path dependence, creative 
destruction, and cities. The editors situate the volume in dialogue mainly 
with the European regulation school and radical geography. The authors 
discuss “neoliberalizing space," “neoliberalism and socialisation," and 
global urbanism. Within this section, Smith's chapter on gentrification as 
a global urban strategy is quite interesting. In part 2 ("Cities and State 
Restructuring: Pathways and Contradictions"), the authors discuss state 
theory, British urban policy, state-society networks, and redevelopment 
initiatives. Helga Leitner and Eric Sheppard's chapter might be one of 
the more valuable pieces. In part 3 “New Geographies of Power, Exclu- 
sion and Injustice”), the authors cover urban development projects, pro- 
gressive conservative urbanism, and the “revanchist city." In possibly the 
most impressive piece in the volume, Erik Swyngedouw and his colleagues 
carefully analyze and creatively compare a wide sample of large-scale 
urban development projects across North America and Europe. 

The first limitation of the book is that it tends to neglect the antecedent 
theoretical debates and literatures of many of the ideas that the authors 
frame as novel. For example, the book highlights *path dependence? with- 
out mention of the organizational sociology that developed the concept; 
much mention of “creative destruction" is present with very little reference 
to Schumpeter; many references are made to “diffusion” with none of the 
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political and organizational sociology that cultivated the study of it; and 
many sections are labeled “political economy" while lacking a connection 
to its practice in political science, sociology, or economics. As a result, the 
book is not truly engaged with many of the debates that surround these 
theories and concepts in other disciplines in the United States. À second 
limitation of the book is that the authors write with a great deal of jargon 
and many very long sentences. In turn, it might be difficult to use this 
book in the classroom. The third limitation is that the authors signal a 
“newness” to these social changes that some sociologists might view as 
detached from empirical reality. That is, the authors seem to suggest that 
neoliberalism, globalization, and a host of other social changes are com- 
pletely new to these cities, and that these social changes are fundamentally 
transforming these cities in completely new directions. The collective au- 
thors’ less systematic—though clever and creative—use of empirical data 
does little to persuade this reader that the claim of newness is convincing. 
The fourth limitation is that, despite the commendable efforts of the 
editors, this diverse set of readings lacks coherence and a clear unifying 
set of arguments. Each chapter has its own abstract, there are many 
different theoretical foci, the empirical cases are distinct, and the argu- 
ments—and even the language—change from chapter to chapter. The 
volume provides a sampling of perspectives and approaches, but does not 
fully develop a common contribution. 

Despite these limitations, the editors are to be commended for grappling 
with an ambitiously diverse topic and for synthesizing these scholars’ 
pieces on a wide sample of cities. This book may prove interesting to 
radical geographers, analysts of urban restructuring, and enthusiasts of 
European social theory. 


The Making of National Money: Territorial Currencies in H istorical Per- 
spective. By Eric Helleiner. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2003. 
Pp. xiit+277. 


Geoffrey Ingham 
University of Cambridge 


Eric Helleiner has made distinguished contributions to the study of money; 
in particular, his analysis of the globalization of finance in the late 20th 
century was one of the few correctly to emphasize U.S. political interests 
in the demise of the Bretton Woods system. This work explores the re- 
lationship between money and territorial space more generally. For Hel- 
leiner, the coexistence of the territorial state and its own national money 
is a relatively recent phenomenon; there is nothing “natural” about the 
organization of money as “territorial currencies” (pp. 1, 218). Before the 
19th century, monetary structures diverged from the territorial model in 
three ways: low denomination forms of money were not well integrated 
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with official systems; foreign currencies circulated widely alongside do- 
mestic ones; and official national currencies were not well organized. With 
exceptions—such as colonial currencies and interwar local moneys—the 
integration of the “national money" and territorial currency of the book’s 
title has continued. However, the association is now challenged by the 
use of stronger foreign currencies by weaker nations Cdollarization"), by 
the reemergence of local moneys, and the possibility that private corpo- 
rations might issue electronic money. Helleiner suggests that the history 
of the appearance of a norm of national money might help in understand- 
ing these recent challenges. 

Territorial currency has two structural preconditions—the modern state 
itself and mass production technology for coins and notes. Elements of 
the two major theories of monetary space—the economic theory of “op- 
timum currency areas" and the "state theory" of money—are combined 
in Helleiner's framework. National money is introduced for a variety of 
motivations: to minimize transaction and fiscal costs, to enable macro- 
economic management, and to help to create national identities. The main 
historical and empirical sections of the book cover the birth of territorial 
currencies in the 19th century, their contested nature, and, finally, recent 
challenges to territorial currencies. These contain a wealth of meticulously 
researched material on forms of money, the technology of production, and 
the motives for the creation of national money. 

However, I would have thought that the existing state theory expla- 
nations of the coexistence of territorial or sovereign spaces and monetary 
spaces were robust enough not to require modification along the lines 
suggested by Helleiner. State theory is constantly downplayed, and I sense 
that this is, in part, related to a recurrent analytical ambiguity. Crucially, 
money and the concept of monetary space are never clearly defined. There 
is a short discussion of three types of money (pp. 20—21) commodity 
money, nominal money (money of account), and fiduciary money. But, 
what is the “moneyness” of which these are types? The state defines mo- 
neyness with what Keynes called the “description” of money (money of 
account) and also specifies the forms that answer the description—coins, 
notes, bank giro accounts. The title of the book refers to national money 
and territorial currencies, but these are not necessarily these same thing. 
National money involves the sovereignty of a money of account—as two 
years of the "cashless" euro and Charlemagne's 9th-century "imaginary" 
pounds, shillings, and pence testify. Second, all money is fiduciary. Com- 
modity money is ^money" when it is described by an abstract money of 
account, not before. States fixed the metal content in relation to its nominal 
money of account. Moreover, despite common belief, the purchasing 
power of money was never linked in any systematic way to the metallic 
content of coins. The homogeneity of forms of money that might circulate 
within a territory is less important than the imposition of a common money 
of account. For example, in the early modern period circulating foreign 
coins were (rekdenominated in the domestic money of account. But most 
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significantly, 16th-century private market moneys in the form of capital- 
ists’ bills of exchange were ultimately linked to strong states’ moneys of 
account. Similarly, the discussion of the possibility of private e-money 
contains the same category error—that is, the form of money is less sig- 
nificant than the money of account and whether it will be acceptable in 
payment of taxes. 

National money reduced transaction costs, but J am not persuaded that 
these were ever more than secondary considerations. Sovereign money 
was fundamentally tied to the system by which the state issued tokens 
to pay for its purchases, which were then retrieved as taxes from the 
income of free labor. In fact, one of Helleiner’s own examples illustrates 
this perfectly: state money was not introduced in the Belgian Congo be- 
cause the colony relied on forced labor (p. 174). Finally, I would question 
the assertion that coherent territorial currencies are purely a modern phe- 
nomenon. Roman coinage was more homogeneous than that of 19th- 
century England. 


Rich Democracies: Political Economy, Public Policy, and Performance. 
By Harold L. Wilensky. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 2002. Pp. xxxi+891. $85.00 (cloth); $45.00 (paper). 


Byron E. Shafer 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Rich Democracies deserves its title on multiple grounds. The book focuses 
on the welfare states of what were 19 of the wealthiest nations per capita 
in the 1960s, and the resulting analysis, by itself, is substantively rich. 
Yet, the book is theoretically richer because it moves out from the welfare 
state to some equally grand, associated concerns: economic performance, 
political behavior, and some societal phenomena inevitably colored by the 
character of a national welfare state. Finally, the book is intellectually 
rich because it brings together Harold Wilensky's thoughts on these topics 
from a lifetime of scholarship. The main thing that is paltry in return is 
the need to summarize an 891-page book in 850 words. 

Wilensky disciplines this array of nations, programs, tendencies, and 
historical paths with a simple but powerful analytic framework. He looks 
first at the degree of convergence contributed by economic affluence alone. 
He addresses the remaining divergences through a classification of polit- 
ical economies: corporatist, corporatist-without-labor, and  least- 
consensual. He subjects any residual difference to a resurrected "mass 
society theory," allowing distinctions in public participation and media 
communication to end the story. At the start, Wilensky uses this frame- 
work to annihilate a fourth analytic possibility in the form of a consciously 
modern culture: the conclusion of chapter 4 says simply, ^Let's drop 'post- 
industrial society’ from our vocabulary" (p. 205). 
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Thereafter, he takes his remaining three lenses to some familiar terri- 
tory: the welfare state overall, sectoral spending and programmatic em- 
phases within it, along with family policy in particular. Yet he also drives 
his framework to less common topics: both to politics, in the form of 
bureaucratic bloat, welfare backlash, and party decline, and to economic 
performance, through taxing and spending, job creation, and regulatory 
regimes. He zeroes in on key aspects of welfare writ large, as with health 
performance. But he also attends to major aspects less often gathered 
under this umbrella, as with *nayhem" via the Wilensky Mayhem Index. 
There is a closing look at the actual impact of globalization, and another 
at implications for American exceptionalism. All of this is addressed care- 
fully, step-by-step, with mobilization of as much comparative data as 
possible. This is impressive considering the data sometimes require real 
inventiveness to find or create. 

If the result does not unfailingly crush the opposite point of view, this 
is partly because the book is also written, explicitly, as a brief for its main 
subject, the welfare state: welfare states are good, and bigger ones are 
better; welfare states do not cause, but rather meliorate, the negative 
phenomena with which they are sometimes associated; and when they do 
contribute negative side-effects, the price is still reliably worth paying. 
Analysis this comprehensive and careful would be even more compelling 
if the conclusions were not always those that the author *had to" reach. 
Beyond that, some of the book's inability to get closure on its grand 
questions is, of course, inherent in the questions themselves. From one 
side, exceptionalists—most often American, but French or Japanese too— 
always focus on elements of distinctions. From the other, comparativists 
always insist that everything can be ranked, and therefore that nothing 
is exceptional. For Wilensky, as a comparativist, the United States be- 
comes “unique only in degree, in that it is extreme within the category.” 

Yet the largest part of this problem for readers who accept the com- 
parisons but demur on some conclusions will surely lie in the sample— 
that is, the selection of countries on which the analysis is based. Part of 
this is a “unit of analysis problem,” while part of it is an issue of sampling 
among those units. The unit of analysis problem, in turn, involves both 
the comparative size of the countries let into the analysis and the use of 
a size criterion for excluding some. The sampling problem involves the 
world of the 1960s versus the world of the 1990s, again in at least two 
ways, as this sample conveys predictive power for further policy changes. 

Wilensky takes a curious position on the relevance of population size. 
On the one hand, he insists that each of his 19 nations is appropriately 
seen as one (equivalent) data point: both the United States and Denmark, 
both Japan and Finland, and so on. Each is, after all, an independent 
state, and states, not persons, are the relevant units here. On the other 
hand, Wilensky introduces a population cutoff (at 3 million, and nowhere 
defended on theoretical grounds) to exclude small states: Luxembourg and 
Iceland would otherwise have bumped New Zealand and Israel from his 
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analysis. Needless to say, a higher threshold—say, the population of met- 
ropolitan Tokyo, or the population of metropolitan New York—would 
have more sharply altered the composition of his sample. 

None of this may matter to the content of some alternative analysis. 
Yet Norway, Sweden, and Finland are reliably clustered in his sample, 
usually with Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Germany. Add 
Luxembourg and Iceland (and dump New Zealand and Israel), and one 
has what looks less like rich democracies and more like Northern Europe. 
One also has, not an analysis based on affluence, corporatism, and po- 
pulism, but one centered on the distinctive historical evolution, cultural 
traditions, and institutional structures of that geographic region. 

The use of the standard “rich in the 1960s" as opposed to, say, “rich in 
the 1990s," presents different versions of the same problem. On the one 
hand, a starting point in the world of the 1960s is entirely appropriate to 
the character of the argument at that time about the comparative evo- 
lution of the welfare state—where the question was often, implicitly, why 
those nations that Wilensky lumps as “Britain abroad" did not follow the 
dominant path among other developed states. On the other hand, if one 
were to take the world of the 1990s as a more appropriate frame for 
estimating the likely evolution of the welfare state worldwide—and Wil- 
ensky does spend a lot of time arguing about what the United States, in 
particular, could and should do prospectively—then the sample for the 
analysis would alter yet again. 

Or worse: one might reasonably argue that the institutional framework 
for the evolution of the welfare state among European member-nations 
will increasingly be the European Union. Indeed, even the big states of 
Germany and France, as this is written, are struggling with policy and 
macroeconomic implications of that very fact. The EU would therefore 
be treated (like the United States) as an NÑ of one. In which case, with 
nations like Bermuda, Singapore, the Bahamas, South Korea, and Taiwan 
in the analysis, but Luxembourg and others now merged into a single 
“Europe,” one might actually have—dare we say it—a study in European 
exceptionalism, at least when it comes to the welfare state. 

That sort of tinkering is probably a bridge too far. At the very least, 
Wilensky has provided such a rich analysis that he could address even 
this possibility: he certainly tells us why Western Europe developed a 
substantial welfare state of the kind that it has. And in the end, the 
question of sampling is consistently independent of the quality of analysis 
throughout the book, and often irrelevant to the substantive points being 
made. In other words, even a reader who would have preferred a different 
database, probably leading to different conclusions, will be hugely en- 
riched by the analysis of these welfare states and their evolution, of its 
interactions with economic performance, and even of its relationship to 
mayhem. 
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Democracy and the News. By Herbert J. Gans. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2003. Pp. xiit+ 168. $26.00. 


James S. Ettema 
Northwestern University 


Among authors who have reflected insightfully upon the essential but 
difficult relationship between journalism and democracy in America, 
Herbert J. Gans has earned an important place. His Deciding What's 
News (Pantheon, 1979) remains a landmark study of the social and cultural 
forces that shape the form and content of mainstream news. His new 
book steps back from the details of journalistic work routines and pro- 
fessional value systems to consider the troubled state of the relationship 
at this historical moment. 

Gans's point of departure is America's deepening distrust toward many 
of its institutions. His diagnosis of the problem emphasizes the economic 
and political disempowerment of citizens, as marked, for example, by 
increased income disparity and decreased voter participation. In this con- 
text, Gans asks journalists to “stand up for their citizen audience" (p. 20) 
despite what he takes to be journalism's own disempowerment in the 
face of decreasing audience attention and increasing audience disapproval. 
The irony of Gans's injunction to journalists, as he well understands, is 
that citizens' distrust of institutions extends to journalism itself. 

Journalists, moreover, are disempowered by the organization and eco- 
nomics of their own craft. Gans offers a quick sketch of what might be 
called (with apologies to physics) the “standard model” for critique of the 
news—the model that his earlier work helped define. For example, re- 
porters rely heavily on official sources, whether in the White House or in 
the county courthouse, not only because these sources have a claim to 
institutional legitimacy but because they often have a good story ready, 
thereby making the daily production of news more efficient. The result, 
Gans writes, is “top-down news" (p. 45), in which the pronouncements of 
officials serve as a convenient proxy for the real actions and effects of 
government. 

Most academic specialists in news media studies and some, but not all, 
journalists will agree with this analysis. Specialists will find little theo- 
retical innovation in this section of the book, but, along with nonspecialists 
and students, they will appreciate the concise presentation of key ideas 
and current debates in the field. The point of this 125-page essay, however, 
is not to review the now vast literature on media sociology but to outline 
an agenda for renewal of both journalism and democracy. To begin, Gans 
dissects American journalism's operative, if poorly articulated, theory of 
democracy. Journalists may believe that their role is to inform citizens 
and that informed citizens are active citizens. But the route from infor- 
mation to participation is not direct, and the avenues for participation 
are carefully patrolled. Neither information nor participation assures po- 
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litical efficacy. “Information that enables people to obtain or sustain power 
bears little resemblance to journalist-disseminated news," Gans concludes, 
*so that the news that journalists supply to the news audience cannot 
increase their political power" (p. 60). 

Given this somber conclusion, belief in any connection between jour- 
nalism and what Gans labels "citizens? democracy" might be expected to 
waver. À tempting alternative view holds that the role of the news in 
actual democracy is better understood at the level of institutions rather 
than individuals. While individuals can sometimes be mobilized, they are 
most often spectators of a mass-mediated struggle among centers of power 
to hold each other publicly accountable: corporations to major share- 
holders or regulators, regulators to Congress or lobbyists, competing lob- 
byists to each other, and so on. The media can, in short, help sustain 
democratic institutions primarily by holding the activities of each up to 
the scrutiny of all. Gans acknowledges this view but remains true to his 
concern for the empowerment of the individual citizen. 

The book ends with outlines of two distinct agendas. The penultimate 
chapter offers suggestions for the reform of journalism. Both journalists 
and their critics could easily endorse many of these suggestions, including 
multiperspectival journalism that is the bottom-up corrective to top-down 
news, explanatory journalism that renders social and economic complexity 
more comprehensible, and participatory journalism that exposes barriers 
to effective citizen action. On the other hand, this chapter’s very brief 
treatment of alternative economic models for the news media makes far- 
reaching economic proposals seem hopelessly unrealistic. And perhaps 
they are, given American traditions and political realities. Still, any vision 
of renewal in journalism can be vivified by careful regard for differing 
political economies of news to be found in other democracies. 

The final chapter is a conclusion to a book not yet written. It is an 
agenda for citizens' democracy that ventures far beyond news media 
reform: democratization of elections, lobbies, economic relations, and gov- 
ernment itself. Gans admits that journalism's role in effecting such change 
is limited. Nonetheless, this plea for citizen-centered politics is a fitting 
conclusion to a reflection on the relationship between journalism and 
democracy. The media will provide more multiperspectival, explanatory 
and participatory reporting only if an audience demands it. It seems more 
likely that renewal in journalism will follow from renewal in citizenship 
than the reverse. 
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Memory and Power in Posi-War Europe: Studies in the Presence of the 
Past. Edited by Jan-Werner Müller. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2002. Pp. xii-- 288. $65.00 (cloth); $23.00 (paper). 


Nachman Ben-Yehuda 
Hebrew University 


Memory has become one of the hottest issues in social sciences and hu- 
manities. This book, in the politics of memory tradition, addresses one of 
the area's thorniest problems: how power and memory affect each other. 
The book presents a collection of 12 chapters, focusing on selected Eu- 
ropean countries following World War II (the introduction and the last 
chapter address general issues) These choices make analytical sense. 
World War II presents traumatic events often characterized by shameful 
brutalities. How have European states coped with this legacy of atrocity, 
the postwar occupation, and the disintegration of the iron curtain? The 
book's 12 chapters provide us with powerful answers by presenting an 
explicit, general, descriptive, historical picture. It raises interesting if im- 
plicit questions: What does a European identity mean exactly? Does Eu- 
rope have a unified “memory story? to tell? 

The book's chapters are easy to read and rich with facts, information, 
and historical descriptions. There are two ways to answer the question 
of whether there was a "past." One assumes that there was such a past 
and that we need to contrast that past with its present constructions. The 
other assumes that there was no “past” and that the “past” is a construction 
of manipulative agents who create pasts that fit interests of the present. 
This book takes the first approach. Some chapters (e.g., about Poland, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, France, Yugoslavia) contrast the historical “truth” 
with the ways this past, in the form of different historical sequences, was 
made to disappear and reappear;to be remembered and forgotten. In fact, 
if one needs to know what was remembered and what forgotten, one 
needs to have a sort of a baseline—what was/is it that was/is remembered/ 
forgotten. The result of using this methodological strategy is that in most 
chapters we are exposed to detailed historical sequences followed by de- 
scriptions of what was remembered, forgotten, or emphasized from these 
historical sequences. This approach is particularly illuminating in the 
chapters about the former Yugoslavia and Bosnia-Herzegovina. There, 
one can read how powerful agents of the state intervened in creating 
memories by manipulating historical information. The statesmanship, re- 
spect, and moderate approach used by Poland toward its past adversaries 
are striking as very sensible and humanistic ways to solve national dis- 
putes. It is difficult for me not to make this admiring comment considering 
how Israel and the Palestinians take the opposite route. The way France 
seemed to have managed to ignore the “Vichy Syndrome” as well as other 
questionable actions of World War II is also striking. The term “myth” 
used in the chapters about France and Yugoslavia may blur historical 
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truth, memory, and myth so much so that eventually I ended up asking 
myself, what it was/is that France did regarding World War II and mem- 
ory that is not a “myth”? The three chapters about Germany are instruc- 
tive. After all, France's Vichy, and Italy's World War II fascism seem a 
bit pale when compared to the difficult German past and the way Germans 
(East and West) constructed their memories. A brief summary of the 
relevant chapters may be that France was easy on itself, Poland easy on 
others, Germany hard on itself, Yugoslavia and Bosnia-Herzegovina in- 
vented themselves, Italy agonized over its past, and Britain embraced its 
imperial past. The main function of these creative inventions of the past 
seems to be to forge new personal and national identities, as well as to 
construct meaningful national narratives whose major aim seems to be 
one of integration and boundary maintenance. One needs Judt's obser- 
vation on this: “The New Europe is. . . being built upon historical sands 
at least as shifting in nature as those upon which the post-war edifice was 
mounted" (p. 182). 

'The book illustrates some rifts between American and European per- 
spectives on works on memory. American social science works on memory 
seem to put more emphasis on integrated analytical development (concepts 
and empirical work) than in European-oriented works such as presented 
in this book. The European approach seems to emphasize more the telling 
of the content story, sometimes tending to grander historical designs per 
se. Also, literature on memory in the United States seems to have em- 
phasized less problematic pasts regarding memory—the European ap- 
proach is more complex and very clearly indicates that conflict is a strong 
element in memory. American works seem to examine such empirical facts 
as numbers while Europeans seem to include factors that are harder to 
quantify, such as national honor (and dishonor), guilt and innocence, and 
courage and cowardice. The brutalities of World War II were such that 
perhaps these additions are understandable. Moreover, works by Amer- 
ican social science scholars working in the area of memory are rarely 
mentioned in this book. However, this book presents many superb, de- 
tailed, and engaging historical "story tellings" or evaluations (while not 
always stating on what some of these are based). One puzzle is that the 
different chapters do use a variety of concepts that could, perhaps, be 
integrated into a theoretically coherent and meaningful model: “memory 
as a secular religion" (p. 19); “impossible memory" (p. 73); “divided mem- 
ory" (p. 184; reminiscent of Vinitzky-Seroussi's recent conceptualization 
of “fragmented memory” in divided societies); “instantaneous present" (p. 
210); “reclamation of memory” (p. 237), and so on. The lack of theoretically 
generalizable models (e.g., perhaps around the concept of “trauma”) makes 
it difficult to understand how—beyond the descriptive level —remember- 
ing is affected by power. 

Overall, this is an interesting, high-quality, challenging, and indispen- 
sable book. Reading it provides a genuine positively reinforcing intellec- 
tual adventure and a formidable learning experience. It is an impressive 
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attempt to study how power, politics, and history affected the ways in 
which Europeans remember or forget a nonconsensual and problematic 
past. While the book is very readable, reading it is a difficult experience 
because some of the histories and events it refers to involve misery on a 
mass scale. The terms used to describe these awesome events and the 
selection of factual sequences and comparisons raise difficult questions. I 
strongly recommend it to anyone interested in the way memory is con- 
structed with a view to both history and power. One small piece of advice: 
first read the book then go to the introduction. This would make reading 
the introduction easier and more comprehensible. 


Technology and Social Inclusion: Rethinking the Digital Divide. By 
Mark Warschauer. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2003. Pp. xii--260. 
$32.95. 


D. Linda Garcia 
Georgetown University 


New technologies create new potential and new opportunities that change 
our notions and expectations about what is possible and what is not. In 
fact, we have often looked to new technologies to resolve thorny societal 
problems that have no obvious or tractable solutions (Daniel J. Czitrom, 
Medta and the American Mind [University of North Carolina Press, 
1982]. It should come as no surprise, therefore, that today, many look to 
digital technologies to address the injustices of our own times. Mark 
Warschauer is no exception. In his book, Technology and Social Inclusion: 
Rethinking the Digital Divide, the author lays out a vision of how digital 
technologies might help address the persistent problems of social 
exclusion. 

In contrast to many others, who have high aspirations for information 
and communication technologies, Warschauer is not a technology deter- 
minist. To the contrary: as he describes it, to promote social inclusion 
requires much more than overcoming the "digital divide." Because tech- 
nology and society are intertwined and co-constitutive, (p. 7) strategies to 
promote technology access must go hand in hand with those that aim to 
provide users the wherewithal to participate fully in society. As he states, 
“What is at stake is not access to ICTs [linformation and communication 
technologies] in the narrow sense of having a computer on the premises 
but rather access in a much wider sense of being able to use ICTs for 
personal or socially meaningful ends" (p. 32). 

In an effort to link conceptually the technological and the social, War- 
schauer translates the problem of the "digital divide," into a "literacy 
divide." However, his contention that the concept of literacy can serve as 
a proxy for social, cultural, and economic factors is not a particularly 
convincing one. Nor is this a theme that he pursues throughout the vol- 
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ume. Instead, the rest of the book is organized around another set of 
variables (presumably linked to literacy), which—according to the au- 
thor—are necessary for people to use ICTs effectively. These factors in- 
clude physical, digital (content), human, and social resources. In each of 
the subsequent chapters, the author surveys the state of affairs throughout 
the world with respect to these variables. 

Warschauer's book offers much that is to be commended. Most research 
on the digital divide has been dedicated to determining whether, in fact, 
a gap exists (see, e.g., Benjamin M. Compaine, ed., The Digital. Divide: 
Facing a Crisis or Creating a Myth? [MIT Press, 2001]. In contrast, 
Technology and Social Inclusion is one of the few works that has chal- 
lenged the value of the catch phrase "digital divide" on analytical grounds. 
At best, this overly simplistic term is technology deterministic; at worst, 
it has served as a convenient business rationale for promoting global trade 
in ICTs. Also welcome is the author's chapter-by-chapter assessment, in 
which he identifies some of the socioeconomic gaps that must be overcome 
for people to realize fully the benefits of digital technologies. Thus, for 
example, he stresses the need for appropriate content and ICT regulatory 
frameworks. 

My quarrel with this book is that Warschauer's analysis of social em- 
beddedness does not go far enough. Certainly, the author is correct when 
he says that past failures to make effective use of new technologies reflect 
our failure to understand the relationship between technology and society, 
but he does not tell us very much about it. Providing an overview, the 
author generalizes on the basis of a wide variety of anecdotal evidence. 
So while affirming the importance of social context, the author cannot 
provide analytical guidance with respect to the mechanisms by which, or 
the circumstances under which, digital technologies are most likely to 
promote social inclusion. For such guidance, I would continue to look to 
Everett Rogers's Diffusions of Innovations (Free Press, 2001). Rogers's 
work not only incorporates all of the variables identified by Warschauer 
and many more, it is also much more analytical—and therefore useful— 
in relating causes to effects. 


Manufacturing Rationality: The Engineering Foundations of the Mana- 
gerial Revolution. By Yehouda Shenhav. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1999. Pp. viiit247. $60.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Dirk Zorn 
Princeton University 


The received wisdom on the managerial revolution is probably best rep- 
resented by the work of the distinguished, American business historian 
Alfred D. Chandler, who argues that managers emerged as an efficient 
response to the increasing scale and scope of American corporations. Ye- 
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houda Shenhav's book sets out to shatter this evolutionary, functional 
view of management history. Instead, the account presented in Manu- 
facturing Rationality stresses the contingent political and, hence, contested 
history behind the rise of the managerial class. According to Shenhav, 
American engineers played a critical role in shaping management as a 
profession. By recasting human relations on the shop floor as “technical” 
problems amenable to technical solutions, engineers successfully removed 
the boundary between the technical and the social domain and extended 
tbeir jurisdiction to the management of workers. Shenhav claims that the 
epistemological translation of the power struggle between employers and 
workers into a technical matter has left its traces even in contemporary 
organizational theory, and he shows how a number of its current con- 
ceptual tools and paradigms are deeply imprinted by the definitional work 
engineers conducted between 1880 and the 1930s. 

The analysis proceeds in three steps, relying on the two leading engi- 
neering journals as the primary sources of empirical evidence. In the first 
part, the book traces the history of standardization projects and the theory 
of systems in American engineering, demonstrating how the establishment 
of managers as a distinct category between owners and workers relied 
upon a blurring of the differences between the technical and the social 
realm. In the second step, this ideological and professional project is linked 
to the wider intellectual climate in which these developments took place, 
namely American exceptionalism and progressivism. Shenhav argues that 
engineers furthered their own cause by co-opting these dominant modes 
of thought. Thus, when debates shifted from a focus on the singularity 
of the American societal experience to the acknowledgment of labor unrest 
as a social problem, the engineering discourse changed its emphasis ac- 
cordingly. Yet, unlike streamlined textbook histories of management, 
Shenhav goes to great lengths to show how “systematization” ideas by no 
means unfolded in a linear fashion but were subject to heavy contestation 
from within engineering associations and sometimes faced stiff resistance 
from employers as well. 

In the concluding section, Shenhav broadens his focus by turning from 
management history to tracing the bearing of the manager-engineers’ 
worldview on the development of management and organizational theory. 
Quite compellingly, his discussion suggests that—much like the anthro- 
pologist who draws on the categories supplied by her subjects of study— 
the conventional depiction of developments in organizational theory falls 
short of stripping off the cognitive blinders developed by engineers as 
part and parcel of their professional project. For instance, by uncritically 
accepting the dominant depiction of “closed” versus “open” systems, stu- 
dents of organizations effectively sanction the *closure" of a broader con- 
sideration of social relations at the workplace to a narrow technical 
discourse. 

An analogous argument could be, and in fact has been, made for the 
discipline of sociology writ large in regard to its role in the project of 
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modernity. With its emphasis on revealing the conflict-laden and socially 
constructed emergence of scripts for rational action in general, and the 
functional tale of management in particular, Shenhav's book ties well into 
existing work by new institutional theorists who find that in the American 
context in particular, a strong tendency exists to recast historical devel- 
opments (which, at closer look, arose under very particular and contingent 
circumstances) in retrospect under an efficiency or "natural law” 
perspective. 

While neoinstitutionalists have been well attuned toward understand- 
ing the cultural preference for functionalist accounts, they have neglected 
conflict in turn. By bringing conflict back into institutional sociology, 
Manufacturing Rationality provides a welcome corrective to this bias. 
Shenhav sharpens our lenses for the constitutive role of agency and power 
in the emergence of new institutions. This sometimes leads him to see 
conflict and strategizing even when at the time, “muddling through” and 
happenstance may have better characterized the perspective of the actors- 
engineers. 

Based on an intriguing historical case, the book whets the reader’s 
appetite for a more systematic examination of the institutional mecha- 
nisms that give rise to a particular body of knowledge (or, conceptions of 
rationality) at the expense of others. The conclusion’s final section gives 
at least a glimpse of what such a comparative approach might look like. 
In light of the book’s impressive scope however, this is hardly a short- 
coming. By carefully doing away with functional accounts of the man- 
agerial revolution and by linking this compelling historical case study 
with a broader reflection on the intersection of applied and academic 
knowledge on organizations, Manufacturing Rationality should not only 
appeal to economic sociologists interested in management history and the 
emergence of the large corporation but also to students of the sociology 
of professions and the history of sociology. 


Corporate Power, American Democracy, and the Automobile Industry. By 
Stan Luger. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000. Pp. viii+208. 
$60.00. 


Harland Prechel 
Texas A&M University 


In Corporate Power, American Democracy, and the Automobile Industry, 
Stan Luger examines changes in public policy that affect the automobile 
industry in order to “unravel the dynamics of corporate power to explain 
its impact on American democracy” (p. 187). This book examines four 
historical periods: (1) the origins of the industry to the mid-1960s when 
corporate hegemony dominated public policy, (2) the bargaining and com- 
promising period (1967—78), (3) the period when big business regained 
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influence over policy (1979—88), and (4) the period when no clear pattern 
of industry-government relations emerged (1989-91). Chapter 1 discusses 
several conceptions of power and examines the debates among pluralist, 
elite, and neo-Marxist theories. The author challenges mainstream polit- 
ical science conceptions of power for their failure to give adequate atten- 
tion to the historical contingencies that shape the circumstances within 
which corporations influence government policy, the resources available 
to large corporations, the structural forces that enhance the use of re- 
sources, and the financial dependence of the state on corporations. Luger 
concludes the chapter by arguing that Miliband's instrumentalism has 
been inappropriately criticized. He also suggests that the political behavior 
of the capitalist power elite since the 1970s supports Miliband's argument, 
but the structural dependence of the state on capital made this instru- 
mentalism more viable. 

The next three chapters discuss the economic concentration of Ford, 
Chrysler, and General Motors and the failure of the federal government 
and society-based groups to challenge the automobile industry in the first 
half of the 20th century. The outcomes included unsafe cars, low fuel 
mileage, and high pollution. Although lawyers, physicians, and public 
health officials began to lobby for automobile safety in the 1950s, these 
groups had limited influence on public policy until urban air pollution 
became a health problem. In the 1970s, health, safety, labor, and envi- 
ronmental groups succeeded in pressuring Congress to pass policies that 
adversely affected automobile industry profits. In response to these po- 
litical defeats and the economic crisis in the 1970s, the automobile industry 
changed its political strategy by attributing its low rates of return to 
economic decline and excessive government regulation. This strategy re- 
sulted in numerous government subsidies to the automobile industry, in- 
cluding the bailout of Chrysler. The second half of the book continues to 
examine these issues, but extends the analysis to trade policies. 

Although the author provides a detailed account of legislation and 
policy that affected the automobile industry, there is little insight into how 
conflict among power holders affected the policy formation process. Even 
when the author identifies power holders he tends to shift to a discussion 
of the content of each policy. As a result, there is little explanation for 
why the UAW supported some automobile industry policies and opposed 
others. Also, there is no discussion of how other industries (e.g., oil, steel) 
formed coalitions with the automobile industry to lobby against clean air 
and trade policies. This leaves the incorrect impression that the auto- 
mobile industry alone had adequate power to control public policy. In 
addition, there is little insight into why the Clinton administration agreed 
to subsidize the automobile industry in the Partnership for a New Gen- 
eration of Vehicles. The explanation of this policy outcome is limited to 
a discussion of how industry-government cooperation was in vogue when 
it was passed. The limited depth of analysis is largely due to the insuf- 
ficient theoretical specification. Specifically, despite the mention of his- 
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torical contingencies, the author does not examine variables that provide 
insight into the dynamics of the policy formation process or show how 
historical variation in these variables affects policy. More than decade 
ago sociologists began to elaborate historical contingency theory. Studies 
show that the relationship between segments of the capitalist class and 
the state is one that begins by pursing analyses in sufficient depth to 
demonstrate how capitalist class segments come to have the same or 
different interests, and allowing for the possibility of conceptualizing class 
power and state power as independent variables whose relationship must 
be ascertained in specific historical circumstances (e.g., my own article, 
“Steel and the State," American Sociological Review, 1990). Identifying 
class segments provides a framework to show when, for example, the 
interests of industries (e.g., automobile, computer, steel) coincide or diverge 
on policy issues. In the absence of demonstrating how the automobile 
industry aligned its interests with other capitalist groups or the agendas 
of the state, the evidence in this book could be used to incorrectly support 
the neopluralist account of power: the automobile industry is one of many 
groups—although a resource rich one—that exercises power to advance 
its economic interest. 

Although I would have preferred that the author develop a conceptual 
framework that permitted a more in-depth analysis of the dynamics of 
power and its affect on democracy, this book raises important policy- 
relevant issues and contributes to the expanding literature on how big 
businesses use financial resources to pursue their economic interests 
politically. 


At Home and Abroad: U.S. Labor Market Performance in International 
Perspective. By Francine D. Blau and Lawrence M. Kahn. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 2002. Pp. x1+314. $34.95. 


Bruce Western 
Princeton University g 
Does full employment for American workers come at the price of pro- 
nounced wage inequality? Is equality in the distribution of European 
wages underwritten by a high rate of unemployment? To answer these 
questions, the labor economists Francine Blau and Lawrence Kahn sum- 
marize a decade of research by themselves and others on the tension 
between efficiency and equality in the labor markets of the affluent 
democracies. 

Economists have lately developed a "unified theory” to explain recent 
trends in the U.S. and continental labor markets. According to the theory, 
patterns of pay and employment result from the combined effects of mar- 
ket conditions and labor market institutions. Price shocks and a sustained 
productivity slowdown sent unemployment rates skyrocketing throughout 
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North America and Western Europe in the early 1980s. In the United 
States, social supports for workers were weak, and employers hired and 
fired at will. Under these conditions, the unemployed aggressively sought 
work and employers rehired workers—often at low wages— when business 
picked up. By contrast, the workforces of Western Europe were highly 
unionized and well compensated in case of unemployment. After Euro- 
pean unemployment rates spiked in the early 1980s wages were unable 
to fall to market-clearing levels, and the unemployed who received gen- 
erous social benefits had few incentives to seek work. European unem- 
ployment stayed high in the 1990s, even as recession receded. 

Blau and Kahn's careful review of the empirical evidence yields some 
support for this market-plus-institutions account. Not only are European 
labor unions strong, but French and German workers also enjoy legislative 
protection against dismissal or layoff and many Europeans receive legally 
mandated severance pay. Institutional variation correlates with pay and 
employment. At the end of the 1990s in Europe, overall unemployment, 
youth unemployment, and long-term unemployment greatly exceeded U.S. 
levels. On the other hand, European male workers saw their earnings 
grow 20%—40% between 1979 and 1999. In the United States, earnings 
dropped and wage inequality increased sharply. Only trends in the gender 
gap worked to increase U.S. equality. By 1999, the pay difference between 
U.S. men and women hovered around the European average. 

Subsequent analysis buttresses the unified theory. Regressions show that 
macroeconomic and demographic shocks were more favorable to full em- 
ployment in the United States than in Europe. Institutions also matter, 
however, as Blau and Kahn conclude that U.S. labor market flexibility 
allocated the burden of these shocks to wages rather than employment. 
While survey data show that U.S. workers vary tremendously in their 
job skills, European unions raise the earnings of low-skill workers who 
would fill the ranks of the working poor in the United States. Significantly, 
there is less evidence that the high European wage floors contribute sub- 
stantially to unemployment, so a key component of the unified theory 
remains in some doubt. The effects of economic conditions appear larger 
in the analysis of gender inequality. American women are mostly found 
in the lower half of the wage distribution, and low-wage U.S. workers 
tend to do worse than the Europeans. Thus, the structure of the U.S. 
wage distribution operates to increase the gender gap, reducing the effects 
of gender-specific advantages like EEO protection and low rates of oc- 
cupational segregation. 

Sociologists will find much value in this work. Although the reasoning 
is resolutely economic, Blau and Kahn are sensitive to how institutions 
affect markets. Their empirical work also challenges us to do better—to 
use survey data instead of aggregate statistics and to consider seriously 
the problems of causal inference in analyzing institutional effects. 

still, there is room for a sociological rejoinder. Institutions in the current 
analysis are chiefly nonmarket technologies for economic allocation. For 
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sociologists of labor, institutions express power relations between workers 
and employers. From this perspective, U.S. workers have somehow lost 
power in the workplace in ways that are not captured by unionization 
statistics alone. Thus, although labor markets were very tight at the end 
of the 1990s, U.S. workers were unable to bid up wages significantly. In 
Europe, high interest rates contained inflation but restricted the demand 
for labor. Simply observing this, however, begs the question of how in- 
flation rather than unemployment became the dominant target of 
policymakers. 

The political implications of this theory are also substantial. There 
appears to be no third way for the unified theory, no high road to full 
employment with quality jobs. Blau and Kahn's own brief policy rec- 
ommendations for an expanded Earned Income Tax Credit, better train- 
ing, and early childhood intervention are drawn more from U.S. expe- 
rience than the European. Yet Europe has scored some important 
successes. The Dutch drove the unemployment rate below 596, and the 
Swedes have now largely overcome their unemployment crisis of the early 
1990s. There may be something in these examples that transcends the 
dilemma posed by the unified theory. 

Blau and Kahn provide a strong analysis that can, I hope, stimulate 
conversation between sociologists and economists about the divergent 
economic fortunes of the United States and Western Europe. As the au- 
thors acknowledge, they may not answer every question that they ask. 
But they ask big questions worthy of sociological consideration. 


The Future of the Capitalist State. By Bob Jessop. Cambridge: Polity 
Press, 2002. Pp. xiii+330. 


Kevin R. Cox 
Ohio State University 


This is a very good book. For those seeking to make sense of the various 
changes—political, social, and economic—that have occurred since the 
mid- to late 1970s, it is indispensable. Bob Jessop brings so much together 
here in a synthesis of enviable proportions. It is an achievement that 
obviously owes much to his rich interdisciplinary trajectory, for he displays 
an ability to range across seemingly all the human sciences, particularly 
in their more critical incarnations. 

The particular focus of his book is a series of interrelated contrasts in 
social and economic policy and in state form between what many have 
called capitalism" s golden years, from the late 1940s through the late 1960s 
and the period since then—a period of declining rates of increase in prof- 
itability, investment, and therefore in employment. His argument rests on 
tendential shifts from what he calls the Keynesian welfare national state 
(KWNS) to the Schumpeterian welfare postnational regime (SWPR). 
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These include a shift in economic policy from an emphasis on full em- 
ployment toward interventions designed to promote permanent technical 
change in the economy, flexibility, and to lay the foundations for what 
has come to be known as the "learning economy." This is a move from 
a demand-side to a supply-side bias in macroeconomic policy. Social policy 
is henceforth subordinated to economic policy. Bound up with these 
changes is a shift in the scale division of labor within the state; a relative 
decline in the primacy of its central organs and what Jessop calls “a 
relativization" of scale. There has also been some reduction in the state's 
centrality in providing for capital's extraeconomic conditions. This is a 
move in the direction of more networked forms of regulation: a move 
from government to governance. 

These themes have, of course, received huge amounts of attention in 
social science writing over the past 20 years or so. But in his attempt at 
understanding, Jessop rarely falls into the traps that have snared so many. 
Just when you think he is about to, he inserts the necessary qualifications. 
The temptations of discontinuity implicit in the contrasting types he is 
describing are nicely rejected. Where others would seek more dramatic 
types of quantitative change, and would be disappointed, he sees an em- 
pirically verifiable refunctionalization. While some have attributed the 
various changes and tendential shifts to changes in the global space econ- 
omy, as in that deus ex machina globalization, Jessop claims, rightly in 
my view, that what is ultimately important is the changing dynamic of 
capital accumulation and how globalization has itself been produced; not 
just discursively, therefore, but materially. 

At the same time, Jessop provides a welcome corrective to so much of 
the orthodoxy. He is well aware of arguments about the declining power 
of the nation-state. But what he sees is different: a repositioning of the 
state, a refunctionalization rather than a diminution in its power. There 
has surely been a shift to governance, but the state is the one that lays 
down the rules according to which self-organization will occur and is itself 
actively involved in much of that coordination. Furthermore, while there 
have indeed been changes in the scalar division of labor of the state, with 
shifts downward to local government and upward to supranational or- 
ganizations, only the state is in a position, in virtue of its sovereignty, to 
manage the new relations. And it is still the key site of struggle between 
local, regional, and more global forces. 

This is not to say that there should not be some mild critical comment. 
Jessop’s treatment is critical realist and therefore pluralist in its approach 
to what makes things happen. This is in contrast to the monism of those 
versions of historical materialism that emphasize the dialectic. I think 
that there are some difficulties here that bear closer scrutiny. To some 
degree Jessop himself seems caught up in this opposition. For while he 
recognizes that the separation of the economic and the extraeconomic is 
historical, he nevertheless treats them as independent social forces. I also 
worry about his debt to regulation theory. Though there again there is 
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ambivalence, as in his resort to ideas of structured coherence and a pos- 
sible escape from the regulationist straitjacket. 

Still, the burden of this review has to be overwhelmingly favorable. 
The book represents a real advance in our understanding. The Future of 
the Capitalist State will have an impact across that wide swathe of the 
critical human sciences that have been so important to the development 
of Jessop's own ideas. 


Left Out: Reds and America’s Industrial Unions. By Judith Stepan-Norris 
and Maurice Zeitlin. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xv 375. $75.00 (cloth); $27.00 (paper). 


Dan Clawson 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


“Men make their own history,” Marx said, “but they do not make it just 
as they please." Sociologists have focused on the second half of that state- 
ment; much of our work tries to show some of the ways structure con- 
strains human action. As a consequence, we have tended to ignore the 
first half of Marx's famous dictum. When we do focus on "agency" it is 
usually as an individual attribute. One of the (many) strengths of Stepan- 
Norris and Zeitlin's brilliant book is its insistence that politics matters. 
Yes, the number of women or African-Americans influences a union's 
policies, as does the industry. But over and over again, the decisive factor 
is the politics of the union. Specifically, the CIO unions with a significant 
Communist presence were more prolabor, more feminist, better on race, 
and more democratic than the anti-Communist unions; the unions with 
shifting allegiances were in-between on most dimensions. 

That basic idea, pursued relentlessly throughout the book, but always 
with a fresh twist and creative new insights, runs contrary to the con- 
ventional wisdom of both the left and the right. Thus, sociologists like 
Michael Burawoy, Daniel Bell, Stanley Aronowitz, and Hugh Clegg agree 
that “the union becomes part of the ‘control system of management’” 
(Bell, The End of Ideology: On the Exhaustion of Political Ideas in the 
Fifties [Collier 1961]; quoted on p. 128) and “‘Unionism can be [none] 
other than a force for integrating workers’ into the ‘corporate capitalist 
system’” (Aronowitz, False Promises: The Shaping of American Working 
Class Consciousness [McGraw Hill, 1973]; quoted on p. 127). Stepan- 
Norris and Zeitlin offer theoretical arguments against this position, but 
they do much more: they use original archival research combined with 
quantitative evidence to refute this hitherto dominant view. Where others 
have tried to decide issues on the basis of episodic case studies, theoretical 
necessity, or commonsense plausibility, Stepan-Norris and Zeitlin have 
collected complete data and used systematic quantitative tests. 

For example, Left Out examines the provisions in the contracts of CIO 
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unions. If the attack on unions by pluralists, functionalists, and some 
Marxists is correct, it should not matter what a union's politics were. But 
in fact, almost half (4996) of the unions in the Communist camp had at 
least five out of six prolabor provisions in their contracts; in the anti- 
Communist and shifting camps, less than 3% did so. The prolabor char- 
acter of Communist union contracts existed even in the midst of World 
War II, when the national Communist leadership advocated class collab- 
oration so the United States could offer maximum aid to the Soviet Union. 

Similarly, consider gender issues. On a variety of measures of women's 
participation and leadership, Communist camp unions had at least twice 
as many women (as delegates, on convention committees, participating 
in convention debate, as international officers or board members). Not 
only did they have more participation by women, but Communist camp 
unions were far more likely to take stands in favor of equality of treatment. 

Communists are said to have been antidemocratic. Stepan-Norris and 
Zeitlin show that Communist camp unions were far more democratic 
than unions in the anti-Communist camp. There is a supposed trade-off 
between democracy and effectiveness, but Left Out shows that in reality 
more democratic unions won far more prolabor provisions in their con- 
tracts. Similarly, since workers are said to be racist but union leadership 
progressive, it would be easy to assume that less democratic unions would 
have the best positions on race. In fact, "The highly democratic inter- 
nationals were far more likely than the oligarchic to evidence interracial 
solidarity" (p. 242). 

The quantitative evidence never stands alone; the examples and his- 
torical material are as powerful and compelling as the multivariate anal- 
yses. For example, two of the most famous analyses of machine shops, 
those by Donald Roy and Michael Burawoy, took place 30 years apart 
in the same shop. They both found “a pervasive cynicism as to the will- 
ingness and ability of union officials to protect the interests of the mem- 
bership" (Burawoy; quoted on p. 183). Stepan-Norris and Zeitlin point 
out that this was a steelworkers union local, and the steelworkers scored 
low both on democracy and on Left presence. In contrast, Collins, another 
member of Roy's research team, worked in a similar machine shop where 
almost half the workers were in a lunch group that actively discussed 
both union and more general political issues, and where “union sentiment 
was strong." What was the difference? The union of “active, politically 
alert, and committed union? workers was *a local of the Communist-led 
UE [United Electrical Workers]" (p. 185). 

Left Out is extraordinarily rich, with enough material to make several 
ordinary books, but always presented in an engaging narrative. I do not 
know what to praise more: the authors! historical analysis and mastery 
of the relevant literature, the sophistication of their understanding of 
unions and shop-floor life, their use of multivariate quantitative analyses, 
their analysis of the inner life of the Left, or the scholarly depth of their 
footnotes. The book is filled with real footnotes, often taking up half or 
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more of the page, a delight to read. Both the authors and Cambridge 
University Press deserve praise; these days few publishers permit that 
kind of old-world scholarship. 


Contingent Work, Disrupted Lives: Labour and Community in the New 
Rural Economy. By Anthony Winson and Belinda Leach. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 2002. Pp. viii 4 224. $50.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Paul Ciccantell 
Western Michigan University 


The goal of this book is “to cut through the abstraction and breadth of 
much of the globalization literature, to look at trends affecting work in 
real communities and people as workers struggling to survive the glob- 
alization they confront every day" (p. 4). In their multimethod comparative 
case studies of several carefully chosen rural manufacturing communities 
in Canada, the authors link broad processes of global economic change, 
firm strategies, and state policies to dramatic transformations in daily life 
for rural workers and communities. The authors combine in-depth in- 
terviews of displaced workers with government and commercial data on 
firms, employment, and incomes to construct a multidimensional picture 
of changes in work life and communities as workers move from stable, 
relatively secure, well-paying jobs into a new economy of contingent, 
insecure, temporary, part-time, and lower-paid work. 

Key findings include the impacts on individuals and communities ex- 
tend far beyond job loss (including depression, loss of friendship networks, 
precariousness and vulnerability of daily life, and feelings of declining 
self-worth); high technology industries do not improve the stability of 
rural communities because these industries are vulnerable to restructuring 
and crisis and often pay poorly; and economic diversity does not aid 
individuals and communities in confronting severe crises and restructur- 
ing by major employers. Since attracting technology industries and eco- 
nomic diversification are virtually the only policy prescriptions offered in 
the economic development literature, these findings are particularly wor- 
risome for rural communities. The most important factor in constraining 
restructuring and protecting workers and communities identified in the 
research is the existence of a strong labor organization that can fight for 
workers' interests. 

This book represents the type of critical sociological analysis of pro- 
cesses of globalization and restructuring that were far more common dur- 
ing the economically troubled 1980s, before what the authors describe as 
the hegemonic discourse of neoliberalism and the boom of the 1990s in 
the United States silenced much of this critical analysis, especially in terms 
of media and political attention to the devastating impacts of these pro- 
cesses on communities and workers. This book is an excellent and carefully 
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researched addition to and updating of that literature for Canada and for 
the past decade of increasing inequality in the world's wealthiest nations. 

This book has several major strengths. One is the careful attention to 
bringing together a diverse set of literatures, including carefully defining 
concepts that have been used in a variety of ways, such as community, 
rural sustainability, and economic restructuring. The authors note con- 
tradictions between many of these key concepts and processes, including 
that restructuring efforts in a forestry-dependent community increased 
environmental sustainability but reduced the social sustainability of the 
community by replacing workers with machines. Another strength is the 
recognition that government employment is typically one of the most 
important forms of economic diversification in rural communities, but 
that state restructuring is systematically reducing this form of diversifi- 
cation by centralizing and cutting services and employment, reducing 
access to state services when they are most needed, and further exacer- 
bating the problems created by firm restructuring. A third strength is the 
effort to analyze not just job losses for current workers, but also the long- 
term trend of declining high-quality job opportunities for young workers 
that results from restructuring, even in firms and communities that do 
not suffer large-scale job losses. This is particularly destructive in rural 
communities, since it forces young workers into either unstable, low- 
paying jobs in order to remain in their home communities, or to migrate 
to larger communities; both outcomes sharply constrain community sta- 
bility, involvement, and development. Fourth, the authors carefully dis- 
aggregate the differential impacts of job losses on workers due to age and 
gender. Fifth, the use of quotes from interviewees powerfully illustrates 
the human impacts of these processes. 

The weaknesses of this otherwise excellent book derive from the evolv- 
ing research process as the set of research questions expanded, leading to 
the addition of more case studies and the incorporation of more types of 
data. This strengthened the research, but it left the authors, as they readily 
admit, with case studies that were done under somewhat different cir- 
cumstances and with different sets of interview questions, producing some 
problems of comparability. In a few places, the authors attempt to draw 
conclusions about large-scale patterns based on relatively limited numbers 
of interviews, but these analytic stretches do not weaken the larger 
arguments. 

Overall, this book should be of significant interest to sociologists and 
development practitioners interested in topics ranging from globalization 
and economic restructuring to community development and to work and 
organizations, as well as those interested in Canada and the evolving 
North American economy. 
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Tuition Rising: Why College Costs So Much. By Ronald G. Ehrenberg. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2000. Pp. x+322. $18.95 


(paper). 


Joseph A. Soares 
Wake Forest University 


No other nation places a greater value on college and, paradoxically, 
expects undergraduates to pay so much for it. Ronald Ehrenberg offers 
an insider's analysis of rising college costs based on his experience as vice 
president at Cornell. However, since he does not look at the whole of U.S. 
higher education, like McPherson and Schapiro’s book does (The Student 
Aid Game [Princeton University Press, 1998], the subtitle should read: 
Why Private, Elite Colleges Cost So Much. 

Ehrenberg’s book is both an explanation of why tuition costs rise at 
elite, private institutions, which enroll “about 5.5% of students" (p. 5), 
and a plea for self-restraint. Fearful that “public outrage" (p. 8) over the 
near doubling of the private sector's sticker price between 1980 and 1993 
(pp. 6—7), despite growing endowments, will provoke government inter- 
vention. He urges (p. 266) the top three, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
to deescalate the spending race. They have the authority to reform the 
system without losing their place in it; however, Ehrenberg's analysis 
inspires little faith that they will act. 

Ehrenberg explains spiraling expenses in the private sector as an un- 
intended effect of the market. In a positional competition for prestige, 
institutions at the top cannot remain there without relentlessly increasing 
their expenditures. Costs go up every year because the competition makes 
it more expensive to recruit and keep top research scientists and scholars. 
Ehrenberg sees additional incentives against holding costs down in aca- 
demia's system of shared governance: in federal prohibitions on joint 
actions to limit competition; in local government's fiscal needs; in interest- 
group pressures to spend, especially from environmentalists and historic 
preservationists; in the oversupply of qualified applicants from families 
able to pay full rates; from alumni who do not like to donate to universities 
that cut activities or lose sports competitions; and from the pressures of 
the ratings industry. 

The ratings game plays a pernicious role. Previously, institutions were 
identified by peer-group ordinal categories, but now the competition is 
intensified by the existence of a clear numerical hierarchy. For today's 
administrators, Ehrenberg explains, prestige usually means one's ranking 
by US News and World Report. He notes, *every institution pays very 
close attention to the ratings and tries to take action to improve its own" 
(p. 52). Ehrenberg himself enhanced Cornell's standing by convincing US 
News to include a cost-of-living adjustment for faculty salaries. One 
wishes that his objections to the criteria went beyond Cornell’s disad- 
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vantages to examine those facing other institutions, public ones in 
particular. 

Rising costs are inevitable in the private sector, but they are worth it, 
Ehrenberg suggests, for four reasons: they have the best average quality 
of undergraduates; they “educate a disproportionate share of the leaders 
of American industry and government" (p. 3); they contribute scientific 
breakthroughs as “the vast majority of Nobel Prize winners were educated 
at or teach at them" (p. 4); and, given the resources private institutions 
bring to the table, they are, relatively speaking, the best buy. Their stu- 
dents pay a lower percentage of the true cost of their education (p. 9). In 
response, one should ask in what sense the four are accomplishments of 
the private sector. 

On student material, *best average quality" does not mean that private, 
elite institutions have cornered the market for best brains. Roger Geiger 
has shown that the proportion of "super students," those scoring 1400 or 
higher on the SAT, in the public and private sector is equal. Furthermore, 
he tells us that "the four universities with the largest numbers are all 
public" (The Competition for High-Ability Students," in The Future of 
the City of Intellect, edited by S. Brint, Stanford University Press, 2002, 
p. 91). Berkeley, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin have more "super stu- 
dents" than Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Stanford because public uni- 
versities are larger and they do not select against top scoring students by 
choosing, as the private sector does, for “personal qualities." On “leaders,” 
the private sector educates so many because their applicant pool and 
selection mechanisms privilege students from the top of the socioeconomic 
scale. Yale does not, for example, train just anyone to be tomorrow's 
leaders as much as it consecrates youths from yesterday's leading families. 
And one doubts that scientific innovation requires an expensive private 
sector. Our mixed private-public system does not produce proportionately 
more Nobel winners than the United Kingdom's entirely public system. 
The private sector is more distinguished by its liberal arts culture than 
by its science. Finally, if expensive resources have pedagogical payoffs, 
then Ehrenberg is right; families get the most for their money in the elite 
sector. 

Unfortunately, Ehrenberg is silent on the commercialization of aca- 
demic science, worth hundreds of millions in patent licensing, made pos- 
sible by the Bayh-Dole Act of 1980. The large profits tax-exempt uni- 
versities make should factor into tuition rates. Unexamined assumptions 
and unasked questions aside, sociologists of education and organizations 
should read Ehrenberg. 
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Trust in Schools: A Core Resource for Improvement. By Anthony S. Bryk 
and Barbara Schneider. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2002. Pp. 
xix t 209. $29.95. 


Doris R. Entwisle 
Johns Hopkins University 


Trust in Schools confirms what we all suspected: an organization functions 
better when its members trust one another. The book demonstrates (el- 
egantly) that the level of relational trust among school personnel and 
between school personnel and parents predicts the extent to which chil- 
dren’s achievement in reading and math improves or declines over time. 
The methodology this study employs is a long way from the early days 
of counting connected nodes in a network to measure social capital. And, 
as Bryk and Schneider say, in order to develop and sustain relational 
trust, the primary purpose of adults and students must be to make sense 
of their work together. 

Case studies of three Chicago schools make relational trust vivid by 
describing the day-to-day interactions among principals, teachers, and 
parents that exemplify trust or its absence. (A teacher-principal trust item 
is, “It’s ok in this school to discuss feelings, worries and frustrations with 
the principal” [p. 156].) Psychometrically robust scales of relational trust 
are developed from real-world messy data. Then comparisons of relational 
trust among the adults involved in the “best” and “worst” Chicago schools 
show levels of trust to be a key resource predicting how well the schools 
work for children. 

Where does this book fit? In some respects, it resembles Francis Fu- 
kuyama’s Trust (Trust: The Social Virtues and the Creation of Prosperity 
[Free Press, 1995): Coleman’s notion of social capital is at its heart. But 
Trust in Schools also is a carefully crafted empirical study with state-of- 
the-art analyses that I found persuasive. For example, relational trust can 
predict children’s gains in achievement over periods of three years, but 
since such gains could also be explained by teachers’ professional back- 
grounds, school size, ethnic composition, stability of student body, not to 
mention the income levels of students’ families, all of these variables plus 
others are pitted against “trust” in the final test equations (pp. 112-13). 
“Trust” in 1991 and 1994 and “change in trust” between the two years 
withstand these challenges. Separate trust measures also predict change 
in teacher innovations, outreach to parents, professional community, and 
commitment to school (see app. C). 

Students are pretty much left out of the picture, a choice that the authors 
are certainly entitled to make. Still, I cannot agree that student-teacher 
trust in elementary schools necessarily operates through parent-teacher 
trust (p. 32). What about parents the teacher never sees? I think also of 
the corporation-officer father who regards school personnel as low-level 
employees or the savvy soccer mom who uses the grapevine to identify 
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the "best" teachers in every grade and then works to get her child in the 
“right” homerooms. I think Bryk and Schneider are perfectly within their 
rights not to consider teacher-student relations—I just disagree with their 
rationalization. 

In terms of policy, it would be hard for a principal or school super- 
intendent to decide exactly what to do to improve relational trust in a 
school. The case studies in the book that contrast principals? personal 
styles suggest why some principals are better than others, but they cannot 
tell us how the principals got that way. Near the end of the book, though, 
we do get some good hints for principals: get yourself into a small school; 
promote voluntary associations, which means hire teachers who select 
your school; get rid of incompetent teachers. The usual problems bubble 
to the surface here—the zero-sum game, for instance. Currently, all schools 
cannot be small, voluntary associations pretty much imply some "invol- 
untary" associations, and firing incompetent teachers is an especially del- 
icate matter—better to reward competent teachers who select your school. 
In short, there is no escalator up Parnassus; relational trust comes from 
dedicated hard work and sensitive interpersonal insights every day of the 
year. 

This book is a step forward in several respects. It joins qualitative and 
quantitative data in an especially informative way. Its conceptual analyses 
of social capital greatly enrich the models that try to explain how schools 
actually function. Trust in Schools is also highly readable. Needed tech- 
nical material, for example, is consigned to appendices. Certainly, it is a 
book that sociologists of education and others interested in organizations 
will want on their shelves. 


Private Life under Socialism: Love, Intimacy, and Family Change in a 
Chinese Village, 1949-1999. By Yunxiang Yan. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 2003. Pp. xvit+289. $55.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Jui-shan Chang 
University of Melbourne 


Yunxiang Yan, a cultural anthropologist, advocates a new “private life” 
approach to studying the influence of five decades of social change on 
family life in a Chinese village. He argues that the longitudinal ethno- 
graphic method used in this approach reveals (to some Western scholars) 
that Chinese peasants do indeed have emotions and desires and that they 
“exercise their own agency” in negotiating for what they want in their 
everyday private lives. Yan also views these emotions, desires, and ne- 
gotiations as exemplifying a type of individualism that is most evident in 
younger generations of the 1990s. Yan views this as indicative of an 
emerging “individualism” in Chinese society—although of a kind that 
occurs not in the public arena, but in private contexts such as families. 
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Three factors have led to the emergence of individualism within the 
family. First, the Communist state weakened the familism of the Con- 
fucian “feudal” system in the 1950s and 1960s, thus shifting individuals’ 
loyalties from the family to the socialist state. Second, the onset of the 
reform era in the late 1970s, resulted in a “value vacuum”—a decline of 
socialistic values and no revival of Confucian familistic values. Thus, Yan 
claims, Chinese peasants became preoccupied with the consumerism of- 
fered in the postreform capitalistic economy. Third, today the state still 
discourages individuals from participating in voluntary organizations, a 
feature of Western civil societies. Consequently, Yan is concerned that the 
emerging individualism in China is producing “uncivil” individuals. 

The book makes for compelling reading: I felt that I was there in Xiajia 
village, witnessing peasants’ lives across different generations. However, 
as a sociologist who has studied marriage, family, and sexuality in various 
Chinese and Western contexts, I would like briefly to comment on Yan's 
book regarding his theory, his methodology and his views on 
individualism. 

Yan could have informed his research with theories of social change 
and the family, a central theme in social sciences over the last century. 
Doing so would have elevated the significance of this book from the 
subfield of Chinese family studies to mainstream debates over family 
studies, social change, modernization, and sociopolitical theory. 

Methodologically, it is good that Yan treats individuals not only as 
“objects” of study but also as “subjects,” describing their worlds from their 
points of view. This approach, however, is not new, as Van asserts. Many 
anthropological works have documented “thick descriptions" of the “life- 
world," and without such a heavy reliance on jargon (“emotionality,” “lived 
everyday life,” “felt flow of lived experiences in a moral world,” etc.). This 
detracts from what otherwise is a very good piece of writing. 

With regard to individualism, there are two related issues. First, Yan 
claims that the existence of young Chinese peasants in 1990s with indi- 
vidualistic desires and the capacity to negotiate with older generations in 
the family provides evidence of an emerging egotistic/ultrautilitarian in- 
dividualism, as if Chinese peasants in the past never had such desires or 
emotions. It would seem equally plausible to assume that such human 
qualities are universal, while the content and means of fulfilling desires 
may differ between times, places, and cultural contexts. 

Second, Yan's view regarding individualism makes me question how 
this notion, which originated in the West, is to be understood in a non- 
Western context. Yan argues that individuality, developed under the so- 
cialist regime, has been associated with this emerging socialism. Compared 
to the individualism in the West, young Chinese peasants’ individualism 
is “uncivil” (p. 217). Here I think there is a subtle mistake with two issues. 
One issue is Yan's notion of individuality developed under Chinese so- 
cialism. I think that “individuation” (rather than “individuality”) would 
be the more applicable term because the individual is treated as the fun- 
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damental social unit in the collectivistic orientation, whereas the family 
is treated as the fundamental social unit in Confucian traditions. By the 
former view, individuals were prohibited from being “individualistic,” 
even to the point of having to wear identical uniforms and adopt a single 
political ideology. 

Another issue pertains to Yan’s claim that young peasants being less 
filial to elderly parents and having more personal material wants is ev- 
idence of individualism. This may be an unwarranted leap. It is con- 
ceivable that the newer market-based experiences have not yet been 
rescripted within an idiom of familial roles and responsibilities. This does 
not mean that family values or structures are fading, leaving behind 
individuals who are driven only by self-interest (while still under state 
control). On the contrary, the family may become mobilized and incor- 
porated into the new economy, providing new forms of social capital, 
social support for production, and constraints on consumption. The cen- 
trality of this conceptualization of “family” may have shifted from an 
extended family or a stem family form toward a nuclear/conjugal family. 
As I argue elsewhere, however, the manhood and womanhood of these 
young Chinese peasants are still primarily defined by their familial roles— 
as sons, daughters, fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, and so on—rather 
than by their autonomy, rights, and responsibilities as individual citizens, 
as Westerners construe themselves. 


Challenging Ethnic Citizenship: German and Israeli Perspectives on Im- 
migration. Edited by Daniel Levy and Yfaat Weiss. New York: Berghahn 
Books, 2002. Pp. iv+282. $75.00 (cloth); $25.00 (paper). 


Ayelet Shachar 
University of Toronto 


This volume offers an in-depth exploration of the descent-based concep- 
tions of citizenship in Germany and Israel, as reflected by their contem- 
porary immigration regimes and “integration” challenges. The discussion 
is divided into five parts: historical and demographic origins of each coun- 
try’s citizenship and immigration regime; the political circumstances un- 
der which their citizenship laws have originated; the treatment of minority 
communities that are formally included in the state but nonetheless remain 
“outsiders” to the nation; identity debates; and reflections on future modes 
of citizenship in a global era. The major strength of the volume is found 
in the detailed analysis it offers of specific inclusion/exclusion regimes 
affecting different groups of individuals who formally belong as equal 
citizens in the German and Israeli polities. 

As with other edited collections, however, the quality of the contri- 
butions is inconsistent. The best chapters are found in the first and second 
parts, which offer a thematic analysis of the development of each country’s 
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respective citizenship regime. Of special interest here is the claim ad- 
vanced by Yfaat Weiss that the Israeli lawmakers of the 1950s were 
influenced primarily by Eastern European patterns of national self- 
understanding when they enacted the Law of Return, which privileges 
"returning" Jews over any other group of potential immigrants. Another 
important contribution is offered by Dieter Gosewinkel, who attempts to 
dispel the argument that Germany's reliance on the jus sanguinis (descent- 
based) principle of citizenship arose out of an "organic" ethnocultural 
conception of German nationhood. Instead, he argues that the Imperial 
Citizenship Law of 1913—with its exclusivist tones—was contingent 
rather than deterministic. That is, it was adopted as a result of specific 
historical constellations rather than a result of a nationalist association 
of political membership with terms such as “blood” and “race.” 

In addition to these overarching themes, several specific chapters war- 
rant mention because they offer original and often provocative insights. 
For instance, in his exploration of German citizenship policy toward the 
ointi minority, Gilad Margalit reveals a disturbing pattern of continued 
exclusion by state officials after the demise of the Third Reich. Levent 
Soysal studies the civic participation of Turkish youth in Berlin in the 
1990s. Rejecting binary oppositions of “us/them,” Soysal argues that Ber- 
lin’s cosmopolitanism allows “second generation” immigrants to feel at 
home, rather than “in-between” tradition and modernity. In referring to 
Israel’s Palestinian citizens, Hassan Jabareen criticizes recent victories in 
the legal arena, which have guaranteed Palestinian citizens’ formal equal- 
ity rights. Jabareen prefers instead a model of “differentiated” member- 
ship, whereby collective rights will be granted to Israel’s Arab citizens 
as a national minority. A contradictory point of view is offered by Dimitri 
Shumsky, who illustrates how “returning” immigrants from the former 
Soviet Union developed a strong national (Jewish) self-consciousness. This 
newly emerging sense of self is manifested, in part, in a strict rejection 
of Israeli-Palestinians’ claim for group recognition. Given that the “Rus- 
sian” and Palestinian communities each account for approximately 20% 
of Israel’s citizenry, it remains to be seen how these opposing visions of 
Israel as a Jewish, binational, or “civic” state, will be settled. 

Challenging Ethnic Citizenship offers a comprehensive resource for 
anyone seeking updated analysis of the deep-seated identity and mem- 
bership dilemmas in Germany and Israel. The collection as a whole dis- 
appoints, however, in that there is little dialogue among the different 
chapters. Moreover, the comparative dimension ultimately remains un- 
fulfilled. Despite compiling in one book essays with parallel discussions 
of the citizenship regimes of Germany and Israel, only a handful of the 
volume’s chapters engage in a genuine cross-country analysis. Undoubt- 
edly, the comparison between Israeli and German citizenship laws, par- 
ticularly the provisions that privilege “returning” immigrants (Jews and 
their family members in Israel, and ethnic Germans in Germany), offers 
a potentially explosive topic of research. But once this topic has been 
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chosen, why not follow through with the hard questions that it raises? 
For instance, is there any causal connection between counting back three 
generations for immigration purposes in Israels Law of Return, and the 
historical memory reminiscent of Germany's Nuremberg Laws? Is there 
really an analogy between Israeli-Palestinian citizens’ quest for national- 
minority recognition and the inclusion debate in Germany, which focuses 
on the right of foreign laborers (and their families) to acquire political 
membership—namely, formal equality? 

While claiming that we should no longer focus on civic-ethnic distinc- 
tions, the editors caution against the potentially detrimental implications 
of descent-based citizenship regimes. Should we thus draw the conclusion 
that it would be advisable for the Israeli legislature to imitate its German 
counterpart by introducing a jus soli component into its otherwise jus 
sanguinis assignment of membership? Would such a move respond to 
growing demands by Israel's Palestinian citizens for group recognition 
and cultural autonomy, or derail them? Could it help improve the situation 
of Germany's Ausstedler? Should economic considerations affect the scope 
of welfare rights offered to “returning” migrants, homeland minorities, 
and migrant laborers? By entering the value-laden territory of member- 
ship definition, this rich volume encourages us to seek answers to these 
difficult queries. 


Jordanian Exceptionalism: A Comparative Analysis of State-Religion Re- 
lationships in Egypt, Iran, Jordan, and Syria. By Mansoor Moaddel. New 
York: Palgrave Publishers, 2002. Pp. viiit248. $49.95. 


Robert W. Hefner 
Boston University 


Few topics in the sociology of Islam have inspired as much controversy 
as the question of whether Muslim politics is compatible with a separation 
of religion and state. Bernard Lewis’s best-seller, What Went Wrong? 
Western Impact and Middle Eastern Response (Oxford, 2002), placed the 
issue squarely in the American reading public’s mind, insisting that Mus- 
lim politics allows no separation and is, as a result, destined to clash with 
the pluralizing spirit of the modern age. 

In this far-ranging book, Mansoor Moaddel takes aim at the same issue 
as Lewis, but reaches a strikingly different conclusion. Unlike Lewis, 
Moaddel is convinced that practical exigencies and circumstantial com- 
promises have played as central a role in the evolution of Muslim politics 
as has any invariant principle of religious law. In one of this book’s many 
insightful historical digressions, Moaddel surveys the literature on post- 
prophetic Muslim politics and demonstrates that by the 11th century C.E. 
jurists had resigned themselves to an effective separation of religious and 
state authority. Over the next several centuries, the growing power of 
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secular rulers caused jurists unease and prompted reformists like Ibn 
Taymiyya (1263—1328) to devise new formulae for upholding the law while 
still accepting the differentiation of state and religious authority. The 
general trend in premodern politics, then, remained separationist, so that 
"when Egypt, Iran, and Syria arrived at the threshold of modern social 
change, the division of labor between political and religious leadership 
was an accepted formula in Islam" (p. 20). 

The 20th-century rise of radical Islamism challenged this separationist 
precedent. The radicals’ appearance also prompted some observers to 
forget the evidence of premodern history and conclude that Muslim pol- 
itics was always driven by the urge to fuse religion and state. This is the 
claim of radical Islamists, after all, who decry separation as un-Islamic. 
In the core chapters of this book, however, Moaddel shows that, rather 
than being the age-old essence of Muslim politics, fundamentalist demands 
for a union of religion and state are the product of thoroughly contem- 
porary synergies across the state-society divide. 

Moaddel develops this argument by way of a comparison of the evo- 
lution of the Jordanian Muslim Brotherhood with similar Islamist move- 
ments in 20th-century Egypt, Syria, and Iran. He shows that, while Is- 
lamists in the latter countries gradually became oppositionalist and radical 
vis-à-vis the state, the Jordanian Brotherhood *was not only predomi- 
nantly peaceful and nonviolent but also defended the state vis-à-vis the 
challenges of radical ideologies" (p. 1). In the 1990s, the Brotherhood 
relaxed its demands for an Islamic state and participated in national 
elections. Moaddel argues that the primary reason for the radical turn in 
Egypt, Syria, and Iran was that governments in these countries, unlike 
Jordan, opted to pursue aggressive programs of state-secularization. By 
repressing religious institutions, the regimes provoked the emergence of 
an Islamist opposition as totalizing in its ambitions as the secularist state. 

One of the unexpected riches of this book is its deft analysis of the class 
dynamics of Islamist movements. Moaddel observes that *the variations 
in the level of effectiveness of the Islamic groups to undermine the policies 
of the secular state were contingent upon the degree to which the members 
of powerful social classes were mobilized in their support" (p. 66)—con- 
trary to the Jordanian government's accommodating policies, regime pro- 
grams in the three other countries rode roughshod over the economic 
interests of petty merchants and large landowners, pushing them into 
alliance with Islamists. In the 1970s and 1980s, the radicals! ranks were 
swollen further by an influx of doctors, teachers, and other members of 
the new professional classes. Islamic fundamentalism's social base was 
by no means among the poor and uneducated. 

With its shift to electoral politics in the 1990s, the Jordanian Broth- 
erhood retreated from its earlier insistence that only shari'a could cure 
society's ills and instead addressed “concrete issues facing the public” (p. 
96). The Brotherhood also allowed the formation of a separate electoral 
action front. Moaddel describes both developments as a *secularization" 
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of the Islamist movement. However, he adds that this “practical admission 
of the necessity of the separation of the political and religious leaderships" 
has not yet been normatively legitimated in “theoretical-cum-theological” 
terms (p. 97). Without this explicit sanction, skeptics might add, the sec- 
ularization Moaddel describes remains vulnerable to radical Islamist chal- 
lenge if and when the national climate changes. 

Although the author's comments on secularization theory overlook re- 
cent reformulations like José Casanova’s Public Religions in the Modern 
World (University of Chicago Press, 1994), his main argument on how to 
understand radicalism and moderation in Muslim politics is consistently 
and impressively on the mark. This timely book deserves to be read by 
all students of Muslim politics, democratization, and social movements. 
It not only explains “what went wrong” in modern Muslim politics but 
provides vital insights into how to get things right. 


From Peasant Struggles to Indian Resistance: The Ecuadorian Andes in 
the Late Twentieth Century. By Amalia Pallares. Oklahoma City: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 2002. Pp. xv+272. $44.95. 


David Smilde 
University of Georgia 


“Passive Indian” stereotypes were discredited long ago in scholarship on 
Latin America. But the dramatic manifestations of organized power by 
indigenous peoples in recent years have taken almost everyone by surprise. 
In Chiapas, rebels have held the Mexican state at bay for close to a decade 
through skillful use of the Internet and mass media. In Bolivia, the leader 
of the indigenous coca growers, Evo Morales, nearly won the 2002 pres- 
idential election that was finally decided by the Bolivian Congress—itself 
having an indigenous contingent of almost 30%. In Ecuador, the indig- 
enous movement arguably represents the most powerful social force in 
the country. It was instrumental in overthrowing Abdala Bucaram in 
1997, and was the primary mover in overthrowing Jamil Mahuat in 2000. 
Current president, Lucio Gutierrez, obtained power in large part because 
of indigenous support; in exchange he placed indigenous leaders in two 
top ministerial appointments. 

What accounts for the unexpected rise to prominence and power of 
indigenous movements in Latin America? What does it mean that pow- 
erful new political actors mobilize on the basis of racial identity? Is this 
a sign of a premodern rejection of class-consciousness? Amalia Pallares’s 
timely analysis of the Ecuadorian indigenous movement helps us under- 
stand these questions and can also provide a medium for reflecting on 
the nature of contemporary social movements. I will not summarize her 
complex and well-documented explanation of the transition from peasant- 
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based to indigenous-based ways of mobilizing rural populations. Rather, 
I will focus on a couple of key themes running through her book. 

Pallares argues that indigenous insurgence developed not as a rejection 
of modernity but as an affirmation of it. She uses W. E. B. Dubois's 
concept of *double consciousness" to analyze Indians' perception of the 
contradiction between the ideal of a modern, race-neutral, mestizo nation- 
state, and their own lived experience of race-based discrimination at sev- 
eral levels. Dominant classes and political elites traditionally constructed 
“modernity” in racial terms. They developed concepts and practices of 
rural development, progress, and modernization in explicit contrast to 
images of timeless, passive, premodern Indians. The Ecuadorian left, on 
the other hand, proclaimed equality for all in their attempts at organizing 
the peasantry in the 1960s and 1970s, but treated Indians as second-class 
activists nonetheless. 

As a result of this double consciousness, indigenous activists began to 
directly combat what they viewed as the main source of their oppression. 
Transforming the “modernity/indian” binary into a “modernity/racism” 
binary, they argued that the discrimination, marginalization, and repres- 
sion of Indians were what had impeded Ecuador’s development and con- 
demned it to backwardness. As one indigenous activist cleverly argued, 
“We can’t say that we belong to occidental Christian civilization, when 
people can still chase Indians” (quoted in Pallares, p. 158). Recognition 
of Ecuador’s indigenous heritage and working for indigenous emanci- 
pation, autonomy, and prosperity was the only path to building a truly 
modern nation, they argued. 

Perhaps Pallares’s most significant achievement is the course she nav- 
igates between the neomarxist Scylla that disregards identity politics as 
false consciousness, and the postmodern Charybdis that sees it as a whole- 
sale alternative to class-based politics. Pallares shows that the Ecuadorian 
indigenous movement really took off when it decided there were no clear 
distinctions between their interests as peasants and their interests as In- 
dians, and that both needed to be incorporated into the struggle. For these 
reasons, indigenous groups came to reject the state's “pluricultural” in- 
digenous policy as a “folklorization” of indigenous culture, and instead 
proposed a “plurinational” policy in which not only education and tra- 
dition, but also land and political empowerment were considered “cultural 
issues.” Pallares’s analysis of the amalgamation of cultural and material 
concerns is only confirmed by recent events in indigenous politics. In 
March 2003, the main Ecuadorian indigenous association threatened to 
withdraw their support from President Gutierrez if he did not revise his 
neoliberal economic policy. And in May, indigenous groups from the Ecu- 
adorian Amazon filed a $1 billion lawsuit against Texaco-Chevron for 
polluting the jungle with oil-extraction waste. 

The one criticism I have concerns Pallares’s exclusive national focus. 
While scholars such as Alison Brysk have argued that one of the most 
effective tools indigenous groups have used to gain their power is trans- 
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national pan-ethnic networking, in Pallares's analysis we see little con- 
nection to anybody or anything outside of Ecuador. I seriously doubt this 
omission reflects empirical characteristics of the Ecuadorian case. Nev- 
ertheless, Pallares's perceptive and painstaking case study will certainly 
become a reference point for research on indigenous mobilization in Latin 
America. It should also provide occasion for social movement scholars to 
rethink the perceived distinction between the identity movements that 
characterize “postmaterialist” populations of advanced industrialized 
nations, and the "citizenship" movements that characterize protomodern 
populations making demands for economic and political inclusion. In 
Pallares's study we see a movement that uses identity to mobilize for 
citizenship demands, and makes citizenship demands in order to reaffirm 
identity. 


Doméstica: Immigrant Workers Cleaning and Caring in the Shadows of 
Affiuence. By Pierrette Hondagneu-Sotelo. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 2001. Pp. xxv+284. $50.00 (cloth); $19.95 


(paper). 


Evelyn Nakano Glenn 
University of California, Berkeley 


- The inaugural volume of AJS contained an article by Jane Addams en- 
titled "A Belated Industry" (American Journal of Sociology 1 [1896]: 536— 
50). The industry in question was domestic service, which Addams cri- 
tiqued for retaining features of preindustrial labor, such as personalistic 
relations and casual and unregulated working conditions. More than a 
century later, these features continue to plague domestic service, as elo- 
quently documented by Pierrette Hondagneu-Sotelo in Doméstica, an eth- 
nographic account of domestic service in contemporary Los Angeles. The 
account builds on a rich body of scholarship on domestic service in the 
United States and throughout the world that has emerged in the past 20 
years. Doméstica makes a valuable contribution by capturing the often 
contrasting perspectives of domestic workers, employers, and operators 
of placement agencies. She includes three types of workers: live-in nannies 
and housekeepers; full-time, live-out nannies and housekeepers; and 
housecleaners who work for several different employers. 

In the first two chapters, Hondagneu-Sotelo places “the job today” in 
historical, global, and local contexts. One of the questions she addresses 
in this section is why domestic service is flourishing when, a half a century 
ago, observers and pundits predicted its demise. The answer has to do 
with the global economic system that generates gross inequalities between 
regions. In the global north, the movement of women into the paid labor 
force has created a demand for cleaning and childcare services to replace 
their labor in the home. Meanwhile, in the global south, increasing num- 
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bers of households have been displaced from their usual means of sub- 
sistence, forcing members to emigrate in search of livelihood. A large 
percentage of these immigrants are women, many of whom leave children 
behind. This is the situation of domestic workers in Los Angeles, the 
majority of whom are Mexican and Central American immigrant women. 
Hondagneu-Sotelo finds there are inadequate standards for pay, which 
tends to be low, and for hours, which tend to be long. The most exploited 
are live-in nannies and housekeepers, who typically are on-call around 
the clock. Not surprisingly, those with the fewest options—recently arrived 
women who do not speak English—are more likely to accept live-in po- 
sitions. Those who have been in Los Angeles longer, speak English, drive 
a car, and have kin or community connections prefer the greater autonomy 
of live-out housekeeping or multiclient housecleaning. 

Chapters in the second section examine processes of entry into and exit 
from jobs. Employers and employees rely heavily on their own informal 
networks for referrals. Still, because of the limitations of informal net- 
works, many domestic employment agencies have sprung up to act as 
matchmakers. Once in the job, disagreement or dissatisfaction on both 
sides is common and “blowups” that lead to sudden firing or quitting are 
not infrequent. Blowups are disadvantageous for workers because of the 
sudden loss of wages and positive references. Generally, workers avoid 
voicing complaints when leaving a job, preferring to invent a face-saving 
reason, such as having to take care of a sick relative. Interestingly, em- 
ployers are also loath to state dissatisfaction, preferring to invent a change 
in circumstance to explain why they no longer need the workers' services. 
Hondagneu-Sotelo sees these practices as both a symptom of and a con- 
tributor to the lack of recognition of domestic service as real work. 

The chapters making up the final section examine employees’ and em- 
ployers’ views of the job and their relationships. Hondagneu-Sotelo char- 
acterizes the contemporary employer-employee relationship as largely ster- 
ile. She finds little trace of the “maternalist” orientation of an earlier 
generation of women whose identities were tied up in homemaking and 
whose shaky sense of superiority was bolstered by acts of “benevolence” 
toward their household help. Hondagneu-Sotelo reports that most con- 
temporary women employers feel uneasy about the status difference be- 
tween themselves and their domestic help. Many have demanding 
jobs,and want to be “left alone” when they come home. They avoid en- 
gagement with their nanny or housekeeper, especially about personal 
problems. The employers’ desire to limit interaction, however, conflicts 
with domestic workers’ need for recognition as full human beings who 
have feelings and intelligence. They see a good work situation as one 
where the employer shows some personal interest in them, and they resent 
employers who treat them as mere work machines or drones. 

Hondagneu-Sotelo is concerned not just with uncovering the injustices 
suffered by Latina domestic workers, but also with bringing about reform 
to improve their situation. She notes that existing laws covering critical 
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areas such as maximum hours, minimum wage, and back pay are rarely 
enforced in the case of domestic workers. Legal assistance and educational 
campaigns directed at workers and employers are therefore needed. Per- 
haps most important is the need for worker organizing and empowerment, 
an effort Hondagneu-Sotelo backs with more than words. As a note on 
the back cover states, ^All of the royalties from this book will be donated 
to the Domestic Workers’ Association, a division of the Coalition for 
Humane Immigrant Rights of Los Angeles." Hondagneu-Sotelo’s beau- 
tifuly written, comprehensive, and compassionate account is a major 
salvo in the cause of immigrant workers' rights. It should be required 
reading for all concerned about social justice and dignity for those whose 
labor contributes so critically to the quality of life in our society. 


Women without Class: Girls, Race, and Identity. By Julie Bettie. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 2003. Pp. xi +248. $49.95 
(cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Sarah Banet-Weiser 
University of Southern California 


Much recent scholarship in both the humanities and the social sciences 
claims a multilayered analysis of identity, reciting the mantra of “race/ 
class/gender" as a kind of given theoretical framework within the analysis. 
The insistence on multiple axes of social formation and a nonreductionist 
account of identity emerges from interventions made by feminists of color, 
working-class feminists, and queer theorists, as well as from postmodern 
and poststructuralist theories. Notwithstanding the theoretical and polit- 
ical efforts of many contemporary scholars to articulate a nonreductionist 
account of identity, it remains the case that in most social analyses, one 
constituent of identity—race, gender, or class—is both privileged and es- 
sentialized. Julie Bettie's excellent book, Women without Class: Girls, 
Race, and Identity, is a remarkable exception to this trend. In an effort 
to rethink class (but not, as she says, to “reassert the primacy of class”), 
Bettie offers a compelling analysis of the various identity performances 
of working-class and middle-class Mexican-American and white girls as 
they negotiate life in a California high school and make important choices 
about their futures. Bettie specifically refuses the temptation to privilege 
race, gender, or class as the most salient identity characteristic of the girls 
she studies. Indeed, she convincingly and eloquently argues for the com- 
plexity of identity, and aims to clarify how race and gender are lived 
through class at every moment. 

By examining the different social and racial groupings at the school 
(“las chicas,” “hicks,” and “preps,” e.g.) Bettie argues that identity nego- 
tiation among high school girls is much more complicated than either 
resisting or acquiescing to patriarchal norms (such as beauty conventions, 
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heterosexual practices, or more generally particular economies of style). 
Drawing on scholars such as Stuart Hall, Pierre Bourdieu, and Judith 
Butler, Bettie suggests instead that girls experience the intersections of 
identity as a performance and in terms of performativity. Without denying 
the materiality of subjectivity, Bettie defines the students she studies as 
particular kinds of performers who exercise some degree of agency in their 
self-presentations. At the same time, Bettie utilizes a theory of perfor- 
mativity that, in the example of class, “refers to the fact that class subjects 
are the effects of the social structure of class inequality, caught in un- 
conscious displays of cultural capital that are a consequence of class origin 
or habitus" (p. 52). Acknowledging her engagement here with the often 
unproductive structure/agency debate, Bettie nonetheless insists that em- 
ploying a multilevel analysis of identity and social formation, especially 
in the complicated social arrangement of a primarily working-class, mul- 
tiracial, public high school in California, requires a researcher to take 
seriously claims of agency, even while recognizing the ways in which social 
structure enables or constrains the very possibility of agency. In her words, 
“I can have it both ways because, indeed, it is both ways" (p. 54). 

In order to trace this kind of complicated ambiguity in the often com- 
plicated tensions produced through the ways in which race, gender, and 
class intersect, Bettie utilizes ethnography as her primary methodology. 
Through a rich, detailed, thick description of the organization of the social 
groups within the high school, information about the demographics of 
community and the specifics of its geography, as well as thorough inter- 
views with the often quite differently situated groups of girls, Bettie offers 
an especially exhaustive and insightful look at the sometimes painful 
strategies these girls use to maintain particular identities. Drawing on the 
unique economic and geographic context of the high school, set in a farm- 
ing community of California's central valley, Bettie argues that theorizing 
girl culture as primarily about gender is a limiting frame of analysis. 
Rather, Bettie theorizes how performances of gender identity are inter- 
sected by particular “ethnic strategies” by the Mexican-American, work- 
ing-class, and middle-class girls for whom success at school is often un- 
derstood as *acting white." By analyzing gender and race as thoroughly 
shaped by class, Bettie offers a theoretical perspective in which class 
cannot be understood as a code for “white,” thus resisting a common 
theoretical move that has allowed for the “discursive absence of class" 
within social analyses (and, as Bettie points out, legitimated the racist 
logic of California's anti-immigration and anti-affirmative action prop- 
ositions 187 and 209). It is this insistence on class, race, and gender as 
mutually constituitive social categories that makes Bettie's analysis so 
powerful. By theorizing race and class as articulated and experienced 
within racial and class groups (as opposed to assuming that all white, 
working-class girls felt the same way about their class identity, e.g.), Bettie 
is also acutely aware of her own subjectivity as a white researcher. 

This book is an important contribution to class and critical race theories 
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and offers a valuable perspective on schooling practices and the complex 
negotiations of youth culture. By refusing to let her analysis of high school 
girls rest solely on an analysis of gender, Bettie offers an especially sig- 
nificant contribution to the growing body of scholarship on girl culture. 


Women's Working Lives in East Asia. Edited by Mary C. Brinton. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2001. Pp. xv+378. $60.00 (cloth); 
$24.95 (paper). 


Debra Branch McBrier 
University of Texas at Arlington 


Women's Working Lives in East Asia begins with the premise that a key 
worldwide transformation accompanying industrialization has been mar- 
ried women's inroads into the paid labor market. This edited book rep- 
resents a major undertaking to examine empirically some of the substan- 
tial extent of this transformation's unexplored terrain outside the 
industrialized “West”: Japan's postindustrial economy and the more re- 
cently industrialized South Korean and Taiwanese economies. Much of 
the existing comparative research on gender and work in East Asia has 
tended to focus on contrasting a single country, often Japan, with the 
seemingly universal comparison of the industrialized West. While this 
book offers some comparisons with the West, the collection of chapters 
within is unique in that the primary focus is on intercountry comparisons 
within East Asia itself. 

Brinton calls on U.S. and Asian scholars to explore, using a broad range 
of quantitative (e.g., large-scale surveys) and qualitative (e.g., in-depth 
interviews and participant observation) methodologies, why East Asian 
countries that share similar economic, demographic, and cultural contexts 
have such divergent patterns of married female labor force participation. 
Findings suggest that Taiwan is, in some ways, more comparable to the 
United States than to either South Korea or Japan. Taiwan is the only 
country of the three that exhibits a continuous pattern of female labor 
force participation across the life cycle, while Japan and South Korea 
remain in a more traditional M-shaped pattern. In addition, Taiwan 
stands apart from Japan and South Korea with its strong positive cor- 
relation between married women's education and labor force participa- 
tion, lower wage gap between men and women, and greater representation 
of women in white-collar work. 

The central thesis that serves to unite the book's chapters is that a few 
subtle differences in labor supply across the three countries interact with 
more substantial cross-country differences in labor demand to produce 
divergence in married women's working lives in Japan, South Korea, and 
Taiwan. Key labor market differences across these three countries include 
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frm size and the structure and dynamics of work organizations, the 
breadth of the public sector, and the magnitude of supply of and demand 
for highly educated workers. Findings throughout the book suggest that 
fewer barriers to employment exist for married women in Taiwan than 
in Japan and South Korea. Compared to these latter countries, Taiwan 
has less centralized production, a greater proportion of small firms, less 
rigid work conditions and hours, a larger public sector, a greater demand 
for highly educated workers relative to supply, more readily available 
informal child care, lower average wages necessitating families with two 
wage earners, and less labor market discrimination against women. A 
particularly interesting proposition somewhat buried in the many analyses 
is that, contrary to empirical evidence in the United States of stronger 
gender egalitarianism in large firms due to more universalistic personnel 
policies, in the East Asian context bigger might not necessarily be better. 
The authors contend that larger firms, more characteristic of South Korea 
and Japan than of Taiwan, lead to longer commute times and working 
hours, rigid working conditions, more frequent employer demands for job 
rotation, and, in turn, less flexibility for married women to balance work 
and family demands. 

One of the many strengths of the research presented in this book is its 
integrative focus on women’s working lives in East Asia, incorporating 
U.S. and Asian scholarly perspectives, the triangulation of quantitative 
and qualitative methodologies, the exploration of micro- and macrolevel 
processes, and the interaction of supply- and demand-side factors on levels 
of gender inequality across the three labor markets. As such, this book 
represents an important contribution to sociological and economic schol- 
arship, bridging the specialties of economic development, work, inequality 
and stratification, and Asian studies as well as gender and women’s 
studies. 

Throughout my reading of the book, I did at times feel that the research 
presented within was somewhathaphazardly comparative. I wondered 
why East Asia was defined as only Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan while 
countries possibly more similar to Taiwan (e.g., Singapore and Hong 
Kong) were excluded from the analyses. Furthermore, a few of the chap- 
ters themselves appeared only circumstantially so, focusing seemingly at 
random on only two of the three countries featured in the book. I was 
also disappointed in the lack of a concluding chapter that would have 
served to synthesize all of the rich and diverse findings of the individual 
analyses. Finally, this book may be most appropriate for graduate-level 
students and beyond, because of to its rather advanced statistics (e.g., 
time series analysis, multinomial logistic regression), with little method- 
ological discussion. However, the value of this book transcends these 
minor limitations, and I recommend Women’s Working Lives in East Asta 
to anyone who wants to understand women’s working lives outside the 
industrialized West. 
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The Well-Being of the Elderly in Asia: A Four-Country Comparative 
Study. Edited by Albert I. Hermalin. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 2002. Pp. xxvi4-615. $65.00. 


Donald Bogue 
University of Chicago 


In East Asia, death rates and birth rates have fallen so precipitously that 
the inevitable consequence of mounting proportions of the elderly has set 
in and will inexorably rise to nearly equal the current situation in Western 
Europe. This book is the report of a 10-year comprehensive international 
collaborative study of the aging phenomenon in four of these nations: 
Taiwan, Singapore, Thailand, and Philippines. The project simulta- 
neously conducted scientifically designed quasi-comparable sample sur- 
veys of representative cross-sections of the elderly in each of the four 
nations. The goal was to learn the status of the elderly within each country 
and then to conduct comparative analyses that would reveal special na- 
tion-specific cultural and economic forces at work. The collaborating spon- 
sors are leading demographic centers in each of the nations and the Pop- 
ulation Studies Center of the University of Michigan. The book contains 
13 chapters, each on a key aging theme, written by persons from the 
participating centers. Hermalin is listed as “editor,” but, as sole or coauthor 
of eight of the chapters, he clearly was the organizing and guiding force 
of the program. John Knodel and Mary Beth Ofstedal, coinvestigators, 
also have major authorship responsibilities. The early chapters are the- 
oretical and descriptive; the later chapters are empirical, each dealing 
with a particular aspect of the elderly. It is clear that this project not only 
further activated Asian scholars to consider the problem of aging but also 
gave them first-class experience in doing aging research. 

Demographers who like to look on the dark side of things see aging as 
a new impending demographic crisis instead of as an inevitable and de- 
sirable social-institutional transition to celebrate collective victory over 
death, infectious disease, and unwanted childbearing. Concern for over- 
population is replaced by worries such as Who will pay for our parents’ 
food, housing and medical bills? Who will visit them and cheer them up 
when they are lonely or depressed while we are away working in another 
city? As a society, can we afford to pay them pensions that subsidize their 
work-free enjoyment of life? This book repeatedly raises these specters 
as possibilities for the future but resoundingly dispels them for the present. 
It brings a lot of good news: Asia’s elderly are faring relatively well in 
comparison both with their country’s general population and even in 
comparison with the elderly in Europe and America. If trouble is looming, 
as yet it is beyond the horizon of time. Meanwhile, the nations studied 
have long been pensioning for retirement and are redoubling their efforts 
to prepare even more adequately. Asians appear to have some trump cards 
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(traditional strong family ties) that may well cushion the impact. But they 
are not counting on the family to go it alone. 

This book is an excellent and detailed blueprint as well as a method- 
ological tutorial for those who wish to make similar surveys in their own 
lesser developed countries (LDC) in Asia or Latin America. It is also a 
rather accurate inventory of what they are likely to find if they do. (If 
your favorite LDC nation is rather poor, substitute its name for Philip- 
pines; if it is very literate and quite wealthy, substitute it for Taiwan or 
Singapore. If it is in-between, use Thailand as your model.) The book is 
not very relevant for desperately poor African nations, because almost all 
of them still have high fertility rates; they will have small proportions of 
the elderly for the next quarter century or longer.) Truisms such as the 
following are repeatedly discovered and reverified for numerous topics, 
in all nations. 


1. The burdens of inequalities such as illiteracy, poverty, and female 
gender that are suffered as adults continue with little, if any, miti- 
gation into old age. 

2. Bad luck in marriage, in the form of widowhood or divorce, is a 
major additional cause of hardship in old age. 

3. Education (even to the elementary level) is everywhere a key ingre- 
dient to good health, longevity, economic security, and adjustment 
in old age 

4. The process of failing health, disability, and death with progressing 
age is everywhere essentially the same (with its attendant needs for 
care and comfort). It is surprising that in these Asian nations, as in 
richer nations, its major onslaught does not begin until advanced 
ages. As yet there is little prospect of massive accumulation of com- 
pletely helpless Asian oldsters. 

5. Care for the elderly is everywhere a moral, familial, legal, and re- 
ligious obligation that is being well honored and given priority. The 
materialistic-technological-managerial revolution may be altering the 
forms of payment, but not the terms, of the social contract between 
generations whereby the elderly share equally in the socioeconomic 
state of the society. ! 


The detailed major empirical findings have a Western rather than 
Oriental flavor. 

Living arrangements —Asian elderly (even when both mother and fa- 
ther are alive) tend to coreside with a child. Families collaborate to make 
certain their elderly are adequately housed. But the preference of both 
the elderly and their children seems to be for separate residence if it can 
be afforded. 

Intergenerational support and transfers.—Substantial proportions of 
Asian elderly have pensions, health insurance, property, and other finan- 
cial resources for their retirement, and they pass on wealth to their chil- 
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dren. The elderly of the future will be even better educated, with more 
savings and more self-reliance than they have today. 

Work, retirement, and leisure.—Because of lower pension and financial 
security, Asian elderly (particularly in rural areas) work as long as their 
health permits or until laws mandating retirement cause job loss. How- 
ever, when it can be afforded, the trend is toward voluntary retirement 
at an earlier age in order to enjoy leisure 

Economic well-being.—A majority of Asian elderly own their own 
homes, although few have large accumulation of other assets. Often elderly 
persons are householders to one of their own children and benefit their 
children by sharing resources. 

Physical and mental health.—These are surprisingly good. Only 9%— 
1796 report themselves to be in poor health. Levels of disability and 
impairments are similarly low. Depression and other mental health prob- 
lems appear to be uncommon. This is true for both rural and urban areas. 

Health cave utilization.—Each country already has special programs 
to provide health care to the elderly and is improving it. Access to medical 
care is not a major problem. The elderly can and do obtain medical care 
when they feel they need it. Primary concern is out-of-pocket costs. Unmet 
need for health care exists for that minority without health insurance and 
resources to pay. 

The vulnerable (candidates for special care).—This is clearly the weak- 
est analysis of the volume. Instead of identifying actually vulnerable eld- 
erly persons and reasons for their dependency, categories of assumed po- 
tentially vulnerable people are accumulated: those over age 70; rural 
residents; all elderly women; all widowed; all never married. In fact, 
elderly persons in each of these categories enjoy near-average prevalence 
of good health and are not excessively needy in comparison with the 
nation. The regression models explain only an almost negligible share of 
variance and lead to no estimate of the actual current or potential future 
truly “welfare elderly.” Unpredictable catastrophic events, rather than 
normal life course trajectories, are a more likely source of vulnerable 
elderly. 

There were some surprising findings. For example, being childless does 
not appear to result in additional economic hardship in old age, otber 
factors controlled. Childless elderly may (by definition) be lonelier but 
appear not to be less healthy or more needy (p. 494). And the key non- 
biological (social, cultural) “causal factors" for explaining old-age problems 
actually account for a very small part of the nation-to-nation variation. 
The few and smallish differences are due primarily to level of living, 
education, or urbanization. 

In sum, the book discovers that the aging process is essentially the same 
in Asia as elsewhere. In Asia the family plays a strong role, arguably 
more out of modern economic necessity than traditional filial piety. The 
problems of the aged are highly associated with their chronological age, 
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education, and income. Major institutions—that is, the health system— 
are as adequate for the elderly as for working adults and children. 

The fullish textual repetition of the contents of the many statistical 
tables, with so few remarkable findings for Asia, makes for a lengthy 
(589-page) monotonous reading. 

Despite its good news that the elderly in all four of these Asian nations 
are faring comparatively well, that governments already have elderly care 
programs in place and are actively planning for the future expansion in 
their numbers, the final chapter returns to the alarmist theme and calls 
for careful monitoring of the status of the elderly, for developing *policy 
strategies in an uncertain world," and *developing an (unspecified) re- 
search agenda." The pattern of the book is, for each major theme, to find 
no alarming current conditions among the elderly but nevertheless to push 
the aging alarm button for an as yet invisible future crisis. It appears to 
assume that somehow this looming crisis must all be centrally planned 
for by ministries of planning, health, and welfare, and that there will be 
little gradual interim stepwise accommodation. It overlooks the role of 
the elderly as a self-renewing and inexhaustible *natural resource" for the 
market economy: employment as caretakers and raw material for private 
enterprise—purchasing power, housing, medical care, assisted living, and 
so on. That accumulation of the elderly can lead to national bankruptcy 
in any nation, developed or developing, has yet to be convincingly argued. 
It overlooks the savings in having correspondingly fewer dependents un- 
der age 20. Japan, Sweden, Germany, and others have already surpassed 
(without disastrous consequences) a ratio of elderly to working adults 
than is forecast for any of the developing nations of Asia or Latin America 
for the next half-century. The scientific study of aging in LDC nations is 
meritorious for reasons other than panic. 


Death Foretold: Prophecy and Prognosis in Medical Care. By 
Nicholas A. Christakis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999. Pp. 
xxii-328. $30.00. 


Ellen L. Idler 
Rutgers University 


This fascinating book begins with a riveting dedication to the author's 
mother, whose life (and consequently the author's life) was overshadowed 
by a prognosis. When he was just six years old, Nicholas Christakis's 
mother was diagnosed with a terminal illness and given a prognosis of 
"& 10 percent chance of living beyond three weeks" (p. v). It was a prog- 
nosis that proved to be in error because she lived for 19 more years. But 
since these were years of illness, treatment, and the fear of loss, ^This 
prognosis, the physician's courage in making it, and the fact that it proved 
to be in error were consequential indeed" (p. v). 
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I have a prognosis error story of my own. À close family member was 
diagnosed with inoperable lung cancer in the early summer. Following 
aggressive radiation and chemotherapy, by the early fall he was, to a 
layperson's eyes, failing. However, his doctor insisted he could finish treat- 
ment and return to his overseas position by February. Until the end of 
his life, which was well short of that, in mid-November, he received 
outpatient treatment at an oncology clinic owned by his physician. Be- 
cause of the prognosis, he remained at home, in increasing pain, hallu- 
cinating, and under the sole care of his wife, my sister, who, with no 
medical training whatever, was left to decide when he should have his 
next dose of morphine. He died with the benefit of three hours of hospice 
care, less than 48 hours after his last chemotherapy treatment. 

Prognoses are very often wrong, and this is a book full of reasons why. 
Physicians are human, and not particularly better at seeing the future 
than the rest of us, including demographers, economists, and social trend 
analysts. As one general internist interviewed for the book remarked, “‘If 
physicians were that good at prognosis, then we would spend more time 
at the track" (p. 94). But error in medical prognoses, as in social science, 
is in large part nonrandom, and Christakis has done a masterful job of 
anatomizing the formation and communication of prognoses in the med- 
ical encounter and of exposing the systematic biases therein. 

The book is both wonderful writing and excellent social science. The 
voices of the profoundly human physicians, with their struggles, regrets, 
and wisdom, ground the book. Their testimony never lets the reader forget 
for a minute the gravity of the subject. Christakis is both the physician, 
at home at the bedside and in the consulting room, and also the social 
scientist, theorizing with Robert Merton, Renee Fox, and W. I. Thomas 
and fielding national surveys of physicians, small experimental designs, 
and in-depth interviews. I commend the author, editor, and publisher for 
the smart arrangement of material: the 199-page narrative is supple- 
mented by 28 pages of methodological appendixes, including Christakis's 
original empirical studies, which would have overwhelmed the story line. 
There are also 49 pages of thoughtful, annotated footnotes. This is a book 
for a wide audience; few will leave unsatisfied by lack of detail or un- 
inspired by the big view. 

Christakis is a strong advocate of making prognoses; he argues that 
physicians owe their best effort to patients in deciding on a prognosis and 
in communicating it, sensitively and honestly, to their patients and fam- 
ilies. This is a hard position to take. The reasons to avoid foretelling the 
future are compelling: the probability of being wrong, the damaging effect 
on patient morale, the messy emotional reactions. When physicians do 
make prognoses, they tend, usually consciously it turns out, to err on the 
side of optimism. Physicians believe they are maximizing patient com- 
pliance, reducing depression, and nurturing the “will to live” by holding 
out hope. This seems the safe course. Ironically, there are also many “safe” 
features of pessimistic approaches, including protection of the physician 
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from lawsuits; a lowering of expectations that can permit a “better than 
expected? result of treatment; and, perhaps most important, a time for 
patients and their families to confront their potentially soon, but even- 
tually inevitable separation. 

To go back to our two stories: in the first, the physician errs on the 
side of pessimism, he is *courageous" in telling the truth as he sees it, and 
then (apparently) goes on to treat the patient successfully for many years. 
In the second, the physician errs on the side of optimism, prescribes ex- 
pensive futile treatment, and prevents the patient from acknowledging 
his impending death and setting his affairs in order. Both stories should 
help us to overturn in our minds the easy acceptance of the received 
wisdom that erring on the side of optimism is always the best policy. 

If there is a criticism to be made of this book, it is that there is not 
enough of it. This is a book about physicians, told from their point of 
view. As such, it leaves out two-thirds of the story. It depicts and analyzes 
prognoses as one-way communications, from physicians to their patients. 
And yet we know that patients, particularly those with serious illnesses, 
have their own prognoses, many times quite accurate ones. And moreover, 
as the two stories illustrate, the effects of prognoses can have devastating 
effects on families and their relationships with loved ones. Perhaps Chris- 
takis has another book to write, with as much insight for these other 
points of view; one can hope. 


Intersex and Identity: The Contested Self. By Sharon E. Preves. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 2003. Pp. xii--213. $60.00 
(cloth); $22.00 (paper). 


Celia Kitzinger 
University of York 


Every year in North America about 196—296 of all babies are born in- 
tersexed—that is, with features of their anatomy that vary from those 
typically associated either with “males” or with “females.” This book 
draws on in-depth interviews with 37 adult intersexuals and is motivated 
by a desire to understand *how people experience and cope with sexual 
difference in a culture that demands sexual conformity" (p. xi). Its strength 
lies in its compassionate, straightforward documentation of the lived ex- 
perience of intersexed people. 

The first two chapters set out the background to the study. Chapter 1, 
“Beyond Pink and Blue,” draws on the work of symbolic interactionists, 
social psychologists, and postmodernists to outline a sociological theory 
of gender binarism, and it emphasizes the extent to which "gender struc- 
tures our most basic sense of self as well as our primary social institutions" 
(p. 15). In the second chapter, Preves outlines the medical understandings 
of the causes and forms of sexual ambiguity and offers useful overviews 
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of historical and cross-cultural work on intersex. In the final chapter, the 
author considers the implications of her research for the management of 
intersex. 

The central portion of the book, chapters 3—5, is organized loosely 
around five stages of identity development familiar to scholars from the 
areas of lesbian and gay studies and disability studies. In stage 1, intersex 
children—subject to medical scrutiny and (sometimes) genital surgeries— 
are made to feel “monstrous, Other, and freakish” (p. 63). Not until.they 
gain accurate information about themselves and meet other intersexuals 
are they able to acknowledge their difference, to themselves and to others 
(stage 2), and begin the "painful journey of reclaiming the self * (p. 108). 
Stage 3 involves “validation of self at long last" (p. 120), and at stage 4 
individuals display “pride in marginal identity,” before finally achieving 
“identity synthesis and integration” at stage 5. Models like these are subject 
to the usual criticisms made of stage models in general (and indeed of 
this one in particular; see Celia Kitzinger and Rachel Perkins, Changing 
Our Minds [New York University Press, 1993]. However, the model is 
used here only as a structuring device for organizing the interview nar- 
ratives into a coherent story. What these chapters convey most powerfully 
is intersexed people's experience of coming to terms with their bodies in 
the face of "the problems wrought by unwavering, merciless adherence 
to sex and gender binarism" (p. 12). 

The book leaves me with one quibble and a couple of concerns. My 
quibble is with the frequent use of percentages, which I found irritatingly 
obfuscatory: if "three percent" of those interviewed had Klinefelters and 
“three percent” had Turners syndrome (p. 30), then—given a sample of 
37—that means one participant with each condition: “three percent” is 
not a helpful way of communicating “one interviewee.” 

My first concern is with Preves’s decision to reproduce images of naked 
intersex children posed against rulers, black lines concealing their eyes— 
images she herself describes as “oddly reminiscent of child pornography” 
(p. 72) or of “criminal mug shots" (p. 72). Anyone interested in viewing 
such images can turn to the medical literature, and I would have preferred 
to see instead positive and affirmative images of intersexed people, such 
as those included in Dreger's book (cited below) or in the Intersex Society 
of North America's video, Hermaphrodites Speak Out. Second, a broader 
concern-(intended not as a criticism of Preves's research as much as to 
highlight a possible methodological problem for those of us working in 
this area) relates to my slightly uneasy sense of the same few people's 
accounts being recycled over and over again in the intersex literature. A 
quarter of those Preves interviewed eschewed pseudonyms and asked that 
she use their real names, but, even without the names, the stories of Flora 
(pp. 28, 75, 111, 117), Sherri (pp. 75, 82, 103-4, 109, 110, 116, 130, 140, 
145), Cheryl (pp. 102, 103, 116, 120, 142), and several others sound familiar 
to me, perhaps (I can only speculate) because they are that Flora, Sherri, 
Cheryl and so on—the persons of the same names whose stories I know 
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because they wrote for the intersex newsletter, participated in the video 
or the talk show, contributed to an edited book, took part in another 
interview or another study. I do not know whether I am right about this— 
surely Preves knows—but if so there's a potential problem that goes 
beyond the one she identifies (of using only the narratives of members of 
intersex support groups); the problem is rather the repeated use of a few 
particular individuals’ stories across multiple contexts, creating an im- 
pression of greater uniformity in intersexuals' experience than may ac- 
tually be the case. The implications for future research in the area would 
be worth considering. 

Overall, though, Sharon Preves's book is a useful addition to the ex- 
isting literature on intersex, most notably Suzanne Kessler's Lessons from 
the Intersexed (Rutgers University Press, 1998), Alice Dreger's Intersex 
in the Age of Ethics (University Publishing Group, 1999), and Anne 
Fausto-Sterling’s Sexing the Body: Gender Politics and the Construction 
of Sexuality (Basic Books, 2000). Together these four texts would make 
excellent core reading for teaching intersex issues in the context of 
women’s, gender, and Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgendered studies, 
as well as for courses on the sociology or psychology of gender and sex- 
uality. Preves’s book is clear, accessible, compassionate, and well-written 
and could also be recommended to people dealing with their own intersex 
condition and to their partners and families. 


Sex and Sexuality among New York’s Puerto Rican Youth. By 
Marysol Asencio. Boulder, Colo.: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 2002. Pp. 
x+197. $49.95. 


Elizabeth Crespo 
Bucknell University 


This book is an important contribution to the study of teenage sexuality 
with substantial and very significant social policy implications. The im- 
portance of this text goes beyond the study of the particular dynamics of 
sexuality among Puerto Rican youth in a low-income community of New 
York City. It offers the reader an important critique of concepts and 
frameworks used in popular culture and in social science literature to 
understand sexuality. It provides interesting comparisons with nationwide 
data as well as data about other racial and ethnic groups. Furthermore, 
the understandings about teen sexual practices in this study provide the 
background for an insightful and poignant critique of social policies, par- 
ticularly abstinence education meant to prevent teen pregnancy, AIDS/ 
HIV, and other sexually transmitted diseases. 

One of the most useful conceptual critiques offered by Asencio is her 
problematization of the concept of culture as a framework for under- 
standing sexuality. She argues that stereotypical, monolithic, and static 
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models of "Latino culture" reinforce the often-pathological portrayals of 
Latino sexuality in the social science and popular literature. The author 
invites the reader to consider the diversity of national origins, the variety 
of socioeconomic and age groups, as well as diverse sexual orientations 
within Hispanic/Latino populations. These characteristics, rather than a 
model of Puerto Rican or Latino culture, are critical considerations for 
understanding the social significance and subjective meanings of sexual 
acts. 

Closely related to her objections to the idea of a Latino culture, Asencio 
presents an important criticism of machismo and marianismo, concepts 
offered in the social science literature and in popular culture to describe 
gender frameworks among Spanish-language groups. She argues that 
these concepts contain inadequately defined generalizations of beliefs 
about sex and gender and they diminish the range of masculinities and 
femininities to which Latino men and women subscribe. The author sug- 
gests that it is more appropriate to discuss issues of patriarchy and double 
standards that exist in many cultures. Gender equity and power differ- 
entials are much more widespread than something simply derived from 
or attributed to Puerto Rican or Latino culture. Her choice of & com- 
munity-based setting where the participants were part of a social network 
allows her to contextualize the young people's beliefs in relation to their 
peers, family, and community. 

The concept of culture is not only a stereotype imposed from the outside. 
The author provides a detailed discussion that shows how Puerto Rican 
young people use ideas of culture and biology to justify the existence of 
double standards and unequal power relations between males and females. 
Even when young people, particularly young women, expressed more 
egalitarian attitudes between men and women than their parents did, they 
still saw culture and biology as forces that made male sexual transgressions 
expected, understandable, and forgivable in contrast to female sexuality, 
which needed to be curtailed. Similarly, young people used culture and 
biology as justifications for negative perceptions about homosexuality and 
homosexuals. 

There is a tendency within some social science literature and particu- 
larly within social policy to address adolescent sexuality in terms of its 
negative aspects. Asencio's discussion of sexuality includes a discussion 
of pleasure and desire. Furthermore, she presents some of the research 
that has demonstrated that knowledge about sexuality and young 
women's assertion of themselves as sexual beings helps them to stand up 
against sexual abuse. 

There are numerous sexual behaviors that the literature on adolescent 
sexuality ignores. Asencio accurately argues that this is due to the un- 
derstanding of sexual activity as vaginal penetration. Furthermore, she 
correctly points to the inadequacy of the standard practice of using a 
single incident of this one sexual act to define sexual activity among 
adolescents. This perspective limits the understanding of adolescent sex- 
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uality. Asencio suggests that more research is needed about other forms 
of noncoital sexuality as well as how young people view and experience 
those sexual practices. 

A limited view of sexuality and sexual practices places the focus on 
abstinence or on condom use as the safer-sex behavior of most interest 
in programs geared to youth. The author suggests that it 1s important to 
recognize that many young people are already engaged in sexual activities 
and that sexual practices that do not involve vaginal or anal penile pen- 
etration should not be devalued, rather presented as sexual practices that 
aid young people in reducing the risk of HIV infection. 

One of the most interesting and poignant aspects of this excellent study 
is its critique of abstinence campaigns. Of particular importance is Asen- 
cio’s observation that these programs ignore the power differences be- 
tween male and female sexuality and reinforce traditional gender expec- 
tations and unequal relationships. Within the context of the Puerto Rican 
community studied, virginity and abstinence are already seen as ideal 
strategies for females and inappropriate behaviors for males. In this way, 
sex education programs that stress abstinence further work to control 
female sexuality. Furthermore, messages that recommend abstaining from 
sex until marriage assume heterosexuality, thus the need for comprehen- 
sive approaches to sex education that address the complexities and di- 
versity in youth sexuality. 


Heroic Efforts: The Emotional Culture of Search and Rescue Volunteers. 
By Jennifer Lois. New York: New York University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xi+233, $55.00 (cloth); $19.00 (paper). 


Lori Holyfield 
University of Arkansas 


In the finest Chicago School tradition, Lois takes readers inside the social 
world of search and rescue volunteers, offering sociological insight into 
topics such as gender, emotions, and identity. Heroic Efforts: The Emo- 
tional Culture of Search and Rescue Volunteers, is an ethnographic ac- 
count that spans six years wherein Lois draws upon her own experiences 
as a rescue volunteer and those of others to provide an in-depth look into 
the subculture of an organization she calls “Peak.” The result is a thought- 
provoking look at the importance of emotions, organizational norms, and 
gender in the social construction of the American hero. 

In his earlier study of high-risk pursuits, Stephen Lyng (“Edgework: A 
Social Psychological Analysis of Voluntary Risk Taking,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology 95 [4]: 851—886) coined the term “edgework” to describe 
voluntary risk-taking behavior that occurs in extraordinary situations, 
both physical and mental. A highly individualistic behavior, there is an 
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allure to edgework that is often equated with bravery and strong character. 
However, as Lois demonstrates, Peak volunteers engage in high-risk pur- 
suits not only to challenge themselves but also to save lives, elevating 
their social worth and identity to that of hero. Peak members! edgework 
performance may include trudging up mountainous terrain to rescue lost 
hikers, scaling steep cliffs to evacuate accident victims, or enduring frigid 
cold in order to transport frozen corpses down mountains to waiting family 
members. 

Heroic Efforts adds much to our understanding of the socially defined 
"masculine" character of edgework by addressing its emotional compo- 
nents. Examining Peak members’ emotional approaches toward, perfor- 
mance of, and reaction to edgework, Lois extends our understanding of 
emotional culture and the social value placed upon remaining emotionally 
“cool” in crisis situations. From preparing for worst-case scenarios to the 
actual gruesome task of gathering body parts, the suppression of emotions 
(especially negative ones) is highly valued. Peak’s volunteers, both male 
and female, share the culturally valued assumptions of edgework. Both 
believe emotional responses to be a natural part of rescue and both share 
the belief that all emotions should be suppressed during edgework 
performance. 

As Lois takes us deep into the emotional culture of risk-taking, gender 
becomes an important focus as approaches to edgework performance and 
subsequent emotional release are interpreted quite differently. For male 
Peak members, the anticipation of edgework evokes increased arousal 
and feelings of “excitement” that are then interpreted as positive and 
challenging. Conversely, female Peak members report interpreting in- 
creased arousal as either fear or anxiety (socially devalued emotions). The 
differences in interpretation are described as having a chain effect, often 
resulting in subordinate status among Peak’s women, especially if they 
feel unable to perform physically or they feel they may be unable to 
suppress their fear. The masculine approaches to edgework performance 
are valued more and seen as less likely to hamper successful missions. 
But Lois follows the experience through, revealing that while emotional 
release is seen as both necessary and appropriate after edgework perfor- 
mance is completed, female members viewed their strategies for emotional 
release as superior to male approaches. Thus, while edgework is often 
discussed in terms of the emotional highs it offers participants, Lois shines 
the spotlight upon not only upon the normative components of the emo- 
tional culture of edgework and the consequent gendered aspects, but she 
reveals that edgework is a more complex and contested terrain than pre- 
viously thought. 

Finally, the complex organizational dimension of socialization is not 
left unattended in Heroic Efforts. Individuals join the elite organization 
for a variety of reasons but membership is dependent upon adherence to 
group norms. Rescue members are afforded the status of Peak membership 
so long as they demonstrate a willingness to sacrifice their own needs in 
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the name of the group's mission of helping others. Rewards for mem- 
bership and service are not tangible, but they are significant nonetheless. 
Membership in Peak is associated with the prestigious identity of com- 
munity hero, affording members a sense of self-efficacy while contributing 
to group solidarity. Members reported a feeling of accomplishment and 
moral or social worth for their activities. As Lois points out, successful 
performance (saved lives) is key in defining members as heroic, a definition 
that Peak members may assume but may not claim for themselves. Heroic 
identities are achieved both inside, via core membership in the organi- 
zation, and outside, from members of the community. Grateful victims 
and their families label Peak rescuers as competent, brave, selfless, and 
caring, anchoring their social identities to cultural traits valued both at 
the individual level and that of society. Heroic Efforts 1s essential reading 
for students of sociology interested in how emotions work in risk-taking 
organizations and/or occupations, and for anyone who wants to better 
understand who benefits from what Cancian and Gordon (1988) so aptly 
described as the “means of emotional culture production." 


Talking Trash: The Cultural Politics of Daytime TV Talk Shows. By 
julie Engel Manga. New York: New York University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xit 255. $55.00 (cloth); $18.00 (paper). 


C. Lee Harrington 
Miami University 


Julie Engel Manga's Talking Trash is an empirically grounded examination 
of the question, “Who, if anyone, engages with talk shows as ‘legitimate 
public discourse’?” (p. 21). Her focus of analysis is post-Donahue era 
daytime programs such as Ricki Lake, Jenny Jones, Oprah!, Sally Jessy 
Raphael, Montel Williams, and Jerry Springer. Through in-depth inter- 
views conducted with 30 viewers (all female) of this television genre, 
Manga explores the systems of meaning and classification through which 
viewers make sense of the shows and situate themselves as subjects rel- 
ative to the genre. Approaching daytime talk shows as “as an explicitly 
discursive contentious cultural form” (p. 6), Manga draws on viewers’ 
processes of meaning making to examine the genre’s significance in terms 
of larger cultural and political debates over social order and the consti- 
tution of appropriate public discourse. 

Talking Trash is well written, accessible, and contributes important in- 
sights to our understanding of the television viewing process and the 
disparate meanings of “trash” television. The book is of potential interest 
to a wide readership, including academics in a variety of disciplines (e.g., 
sociology, American studies, cultural studies, television studies, and com- 
munications) as well as to the general public. Manga’s theoretical and 
conceptual approach is eclectic; she draws on poststructuralism, psycho- 
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analysis, audience research, theories of temporality, and nonacademic 
writings on religious ecstasy, among other topics. The book is divided into 
two introductory chapters (one providing historical context for the current 
state of the talk show industry and the debates surrounding the genre), 
three substantive chapters grounded in interview data, and a brief con- 
cluding chapter. There are two appendixes: one describes methodology 
and the other offers biographical sketches of the interview participants. 

'The heart of the book is the three empirically grounded chapters, which 
offer rich, close readings of the interview data. Chapter 3 explores how 
viewing fits into women's everyday practices and how their perceptions 
of temporality shape their own interpretations of their viewing habits. 
Chapter 4 aims to uncover systems of classification viewers use in making 
sense of talk shows and shows how the same criteria utilized by women 
(such as the authenticity, relevance, or efficacy of talk show content) leads 
them to very different conclusions about the genre's legitimacy as & form 
of public debate. In Chapter 5, Manga focuses on viewers’ interpretations 
of Jerry Springer to explore how "trash talk” represents “a contemporary 
displacement of the carnivalesque" (p. 172). Here, differently located view- 
ers or subjects struggle with the distinctive sociality embodied in talk 
shows. Her analysis “raises the issue of the absence of collective spaces 
of the ecstatic in contemporary society" (p. 194), which she explores further 
in the concluding chapter. 

The arguments as presented are limited in two ways. First, the author 
overlooks some key literatures and avenues of inquiry. There is very little 
reliance on prior studies of the talk show form and its viewership, despite 
the recent explosion of academic interest in the genre. Manga covers earlier 
research in a two-page descriptive summary (pp. 7—8) and thereafter refers 
to it very little. While in some ways this is understandable (as she points 
out, most prior work did not include viewer data), her emphasis on view- 
ers' subjectivity and meaning making processes as grounded in social 
location, and in particular her discussion of the carnivalesque, warrant 
greater engagement with earlier research. Without this context, it can be 
difficult for readers to discern what is new about Manga's findings. Sim- 
ilarly, given her emphasis on viewers’ sense-making processes, I find it 
curious how little she draws on literature in the psychology of viewing. 
Again, some of this literature is referenced but is not engaged with in a 
way that would help further the analysis or convince readers of its unique- 
ness. [n addition, given her articulation of the importance of social location 
for the meanings viewers make of talk shows, the theoretical framework 
is curiously inattentive to issues of class, race, and gender. 

Second, the overall analysis is limited in that the central concluding 
argument—that viewers are “lured” to “trashy” talk shows as a means of 
accessing that which “haunts” us (a sociality missing in contemporary 
culture)—seems largely unsupported by her data. Manga’s concluding 
suggestions are provocative in that they attempt to make sense of viewers' 
diverse readings of talk shows, further sociological insights into tbe his- 
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torical origins and changing manifestations of the carnivalesque, and raise 
new questions about what constitutes appropriate public debate, but they 
are not clearly grounded in the interview data and come as something of 
a surprise given the direction of the prior chapters. Despite these limi- 
tations, Trash Talk is an important contribution to our understanding of 
the talk show genre and its cultural-political function(s), and more sig- 
nificantly, to our understanding of how the assigned legitimacy (or ille- 
gitimacy) of certain forms of public debate is a historically specific 
negotiation. 
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